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PERSIAN  POETRY  AND  LIFE  IN  THE 
THIRTEENTH  CENTURY 

By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  Persia,  though  paying 
nominal  allegiance  to  the  6  Abbasid  Caliphate,  had  not 
only  asserted  her  independence  in  the  spheres  of  religion 
and  politics,  but  had  produced  a  large  and  varied  literature 
in  which  the  genius  of  the  race  expresses  itself  unmis¬ 
takably.  Of  this  literature  the  best  part,  in  every  sense 
of  the  phrase,  was  composed  by  poets  ;  for  while  there  are 
many  excellent  and  valuable  Persian  books  written  in 
prose,  it  remains  true  that  few  of  these  possess  the  classical 
quality  that  has  made  the  names  of  Firdausi,  Sa‘di  and 
Hafiz  familiar  to  us.  Naturally,  both  the  form  and  the 
ideas  of  the  earliest  Persian  poetry  arc  based,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  Arabic  models  ;  yet  original  features  are  not 
wanting.  The  Arabic  system  of  prosody  is  modified  and 
developed,  new  metres  are  introduced,  and  side  by  side 
with  the  time-honoured  qasida  several  new  verse-forms 
spring  up,  for  example,  the  rubali  (which  was  chiefly  culti¬ 
vated  by  minor  poets,  like  Omar  Khayyam),  the  ghazal , 
and  the  Mathnawi.  While  the  qasida  and  the  ghazal  are 
limited  in  length  and  conventional  in  structure,  the 
mathnawi,  consisting  of  rhymed  couplets  and  free  from  all 
restrictions  of  size,  form  and  subject-matter,  enables  the 
poet  to  handle  the  largest  themes  in  any  way  he  may 
choose.  The  first  great  poems  of  this  type  are  in  the 
field  of  epic  and  romance,  and,  though  often  imitated, 
have  never  been  equalled.  Firdausi  can  hold  his  own 
anywhere ;  Nizami  whose  subtle  and  difficult  style  is 
much  admired  by  Persian  critics,  does  not  appeal  to 
European  lovers  of  romance  so  readily  as  Jami,  a  fifteenth 
century  poet  surpassing  him  in  sweetness  and  grace  but 
far  inferior  in  power  and  originality.  Meanwhile  the  art 
of  panegyric  had  reached  its  culmination  in  Anwari,  and 
before  the  death  of  Nizami  in  A.D.  1 203  it  was  becoming 
clear  that  henceforth  the  main  stream  of  Persian  poetry 
would  turn  away,  alike  from  the  historical  or  legendary 
past  and  from  superficial  pictures  of  contemporary  court 
life,  into  wider  and  deeper  channels  of  human  interest. 
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The  movement  in  this  direction  hadbeen  gathering  strength 
for  a  long  time.  From  the  tenth  century  onwards,  such 
notable  poets  as  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  Sana’!  of  Ghazna,  and 
Nizami’s  contemporary,  Faridu’ddin  ‘Attar  of  Nishapur, 
not  to  mention  others  of  less  importance,  devoted  their 
talents  to  expounding  the  religious,  philosophical,  ethical, 
and  mystical  ideas  that  have  enthralled  the  noblest  minds 
of  Persia  and  have  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence 
upon  the  life  and  character  of  her  people.  It  is  the  case, 
no  doubt,  that  almost  every  first-class  Persian  poet  is  in 
some  degree  didactic.  In  the  Shahnama  we  And  many 
passages  of  moral  wisdom,  solemn  meditations  on  mortal¬ 
ity,  and  even  touches,  here  and  there,  of  the  mystical 
aspiration  which,  running  as  an  undersong  through  the 
scenes  of  romantic  passion  depicted  by  Nizami,  appears 
without  disguise  in  the  second  part  of  the  Iskandar-nama . 
the  last  work  of  the  poet  who  in  his  earliest  mathnawi, 
the  Makhzanu-d-  Asrar,  had  sought  to  imbue  his  readers 
with  the  ideals  of  Sufi  asceticism.  But  while  Nizami 
foreshadows  the  triumph  of  ethical  and  mystical  poetry 
over  all  its  rivals,  three  of  the  greatest  poets  contemporary 
with  him,  namely,  Anwari,  Khaqani,  and  Zaliirof  Faryab, 
were  panegyrists  and  courtiers.  During  this  period,  the 
late  twelfth  century,  Sufi  ethics  and  mysticism  found  a 
voluminous  exponent  in  Faridu’ddin  ‘Attar,  but  it  was 
only  after  the  Mongol  invasion  that  these  ideas  became, 
for  the  first  time,  the  dominating  element  in  Persian 
poetry.  Post  hoc,  and  also  propter  hoc.  In  nations,  as  in 
individuals,  intense  and  prolonged  suffering  demands  an 
anodyne.  No  wonder  that  Persia,  too  exhausted  to  help 
herself,  turned  for  comfort  to  those  who  offered  her  on  the 
one  hand  an  ideal  representation  of  things  all  the  more 
prized  because  they  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  the  earth 
— order,  security,  justice,  beneficence,  the  social  virtues 
bound  up  with  established  custom  and  tradition  and  form¬ 
ing  the  basis  of  any  organised  national  life  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mystic's  vision  of  everlasting  peace  and 
joy  to  be  attained  by  the  pure  in  heart  who  contemplate 
within  themselves  the  spiritual  world  that  alone  is  real 
and  enduring. 

The  flood  of  ravage  let  loose  by  Chingiz  and  Hulagu 
was  more  destructive  to  poetry  than  to  some  branches 
of  learning  which  on  account  of  their  practical  utility  found 
favour  with  the  Mongol  barbarians.  Under  the  new 
regime  bards  of  the  second  and  third  rank  continued  to 
arise,  if  not  to  flourish,  in  Persia  itself ;  but  almost  all  the 
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greater  poets  of  the  thirteenth  century  lived  and  wrote 
in  foreign  lands — Amir  Khusraw  at  Delhi,,  ‘Iraqi  at 
Multan  in  the  Pan  jab  and  at  Qoniya  or  Iconium  in  Asia 
Minor,  while  Qoniya  was  also  the  adopted  home  of  Jalalu 
’ddin  Rumi.  Sa‘di  of  Shiraz  who  composed  the  Bustan 
and  the  Gulistan  in  his  native  town,  is  hardly  an  exception 
to  the  rule;  for  southern  Persia  escaped  the  worst  fury  of 
the  Tartars  and,  as  Browne  says,  “  the  life  of  Shiraz  seems 
to  have  gone  on  fairly  tranquilly  and  suffered  relatively 
little  disturbance  during  these  stormy  days.” 

Of  the  poets  just  mentioned,  ‘Iraqi,  remarkable  as  he 
is,  stands  far  below  the  other  three.  Moreover,  his  work 
both  in  verse  and  prose  is  entirely  mystical,  and  what  I 
have  to  say  about  the  mysticism  of  the  period  will  be  said 
in  connexion  with  Jalalu’ddin  Rumi  and  Sa‘di.  As  for 
Amir  Khusra  w,  who  followed  in  the  track  of  Nizami,  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  not  read  his  historical  romances 
and  therefore  cannot  judge  of  their  merit.  One  of  these, 
the  tragic  love-story  of  Prince  Khidrkhan  and  the  Princess 
Duwalrani,  was  composed  at  the  request  of  the  hero,  who 
supplied  the  author  with  a  narrative  written  by  his  own 
hand.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  style 
of  this  poem  is  any  less  conventional  and  the  treatment 
any  more  realistic  than  it  usually  is  in  Persian  romance. 
I  doubt  it.  If  the  Prince’s  love-letters  had  survived,  we 
should  probably  find  that  they  were  modelled  upon  the 
sentiments  and  the  language  which  Nizami  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  his  heroes;  but  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  royal  lover  were  insincere,  or  that  the 
language  in  which  he  expressed  them  was  devoid  of  spon¬ 
taneity.  Although  in  some  respects  Persian  literature 
seems  to  us  to  be  very  artificial  and  remote  from  life,  it 
has,  in  fact,  shaped  and  moulded  Persian  life  in  every 
sphere  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action  ;  and  this  is  pre¬ 
eminently  true  as  regards  a  subject  in  which  feeling  and 
language  are  inextricably  interwoven  with  each  other. 
But  apart  from  the  fantastic  modes  of  expression  peculiar 
to  Persian  love-poetry,  there  are  reasons  why  it  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  attract  the  Western  reader ;  and  I  purpose  to 
confine  myself  on  this  occasion  to  the  didactic  poetry  of 
the  thirteenth  century  which  is  represented  by  three 
famous  works — each  of  them  supreme  masterpieces  of 
their  kind — the  Bustan  and  Gulistan  of  Sa'di  and  the 
Mathnawi  of  Jalalu’ddin  Rfimi.  The  two  former  are 
delightful  epitomes  of  Persian  ethics  illustrated  by  an¬ 
ecdotes  and  reflections  which  exhibit  the  author — if  we 
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refrain  from  looking  at  him  too  searchingly — as  a  wise, 
witty,  accomplished  and  much-travelled  man  of  the  world, 
a  pious  Muslim  with  a  somewhat  shallow  vein  of  mysticism 
but  a  singularly  broad  and  flexible  code  of  morality  ;  while 
the  Mathnawi  may  be  described  as  a  vast  labyrinth  leading 
those  who  tra  verse  its  profundities  into  the  world  of  the 
dervish  and  giving  a  wonderful  panorama  of  Persian  reli¬ 
gious  life  with  all  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  idealism, 
antinomianism,  arrogance  and  humbleness,  exaltation 
and  despair,  sordid  hypocrisy  and  sublime  self-devotion. 
The  two  poets  have  often  been  contrasted ;  yet  in  some  ways 
they  are  not  unlike.  To  depict  Sa'di  as  the  type  of  world¬ 
ly  wisdom  and  Jalalu’ddin  as  “the  God-intoxicated  man,” 
though  it  may  be  nearly  the  whole  truth  so  far  as  Sa'di 
is  concerned,  is  only  half  the  truth  in  regard  to  Jalalu’ddin. 
The  visionary  enthusiast  of  the  odes  collected  under  the 
name  of  his  preceptor,  Shamsuddin  of  Tabriz,  was  also 
the  founder  and  head  of  a  great  religious  order — the 
Mevlevis  ;  and  any  one  who  reads  the  Mathnawi  atten¬ 
tively  will  soon  discover  that  its  author  was  no  child  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  that  he  had  an  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature,  and  that  he  could  adapt  himself  to 
all  sorts  and  conditions,  whether  he  chose  to  exert  the 
powers  of  his  mind  in  serious  conversation  or  to  amuse  the 
company  by  displaying  his  talents  as  a  raconteur.  What 
my  old  teacher,  the  late  Professor  Browne,  says  of  Sa‘di, 
that  “  in  his  works  is  matter  for  every  taste,  the  highest 
and  the  lowest,  the  most  refined  and  the  most  coarse,” 
is  equally  applicable  to  Jalalu’ddin  Rumi.  though  even 
here  we  must  distinguish  Sa'di's  catholicity  from  Rumi’s 
universality.  At  bottom  there  is  a  profound  difference 
in  the  characters  of  the  two  men  and  in  their  views  of  life — 
a  difference  which  naturally  manifests  itself  in  their 
methods  of  expression.  This  is  what  I  want  to  bring  out ; 
and  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  coarseness  of  certain 
anecdotes  related  in  the  Gulistan,  the  Bustan  and  the 
Mathnawi,  it  should  be  observed  that  these  stories  are  told 
by  Jalalu’ddin  in  the  plainest  and  crudest  language, 
without  any  of  the  frills  and  trimmings  with  which  Sa'di 
embellishes  them.  The  inculcation  of  moral  and  spiritual 
truth  by  means  of  such  anecdotes  is  a  curious  phenomenon, 
which  I  will  not  discuss  now  :  it  suited  the  taste  of  the  time 
and  required  no  justification.  When  tales  of  this  kind 
were  written  with  the  sole  object  of  raising  a  laugh,  some 
formal  apology  might  be  expected,  and  in  the  preface  to 
his  Mudhikat  Sa'di  asks  pardon  of  God  and  excuses  him¬ 
self  for  having  yielded  to  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  a 
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noble  patron,  coolly  adding,  however,  that  no  gentleman 
will  blame  him,  since  “  a  joke  in  speech  is  like  salt  in  food  ” 
Jalalu’ddin,who  always  sees  the  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
evil,  draws  into  his  net  all  the  facts  of  experience,  and 
seeks  to  unify  them.  Some  of  them  are  ugly,  and  he 
paints  them  naked,  just  as  they  are.  Sa‘di’s  elegantly 
draped  figures  may  be  more  presentable  in  polite  society, 
but  they  are  infinitely  more  offensive. 

The  use  of  concrete  images  for  the  conveyance  of 
abstract  ideas  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of 
Persian  poetry.  Too  often  the  idea  merely  serves  as  a 
prop  for  ingenious,  far-fetched,  and  hyperbolical  imagery, 
which  overgrows  it  in  such  luxuriance  that  the  reader  is 
apt  to  be  sickened.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  Sa‘di 
keeps  the  safe  middle  course.  With  him,  the  image  gener¬ 
ally  accompanies  the  idea  or  at  least  remains  separable 
from  it  :  the  idea  lias  not  been  so  closely  and  intensely 
fused  with  its  external  form  at  the  moment  of  conception 
that  the  two  appear  as  one  ;  and  here  the  inferiority  of 
Sa‘di’s  poetic  genius  to  that  of  Jalalu’ddin  Rumi  betrays 
itself.  For  example,  the  maxim  that  an  evil  nature  cannot, 
be  eradicated  by  education  is  expressed  in  the  GuHstan 
in  the  following  lines  : 

“.Good  men  to  an  ill  race 
No  grace  reflected  give  : 

Like  water  in  a  sieve 
Is  virtue  in  the  base.5' 

And  again  : 

“  Never  will  flawed  steel  make  a  tempered  brand, 

The  rogue  instructed  must  a  rogue  remain. 

Lilies  the  gentle  purity  of  rain 

Breeds  in  the  garden,  burrs  in  brackish  sand.” 

The  tyrant  is  in  danger  from  those  whom  he  has  inspired 
with  fear  of  him,  even  if  they  be  weak. 

“  Dread  him  who  dreads  thee — aye.  albeit  not  much 
Ado  thou’dst  make  to  fight  a  hundred  such. 

See  how  the  cat  in  desperation  flics, 

A  clawing  Fury,  at  the  panther  ’s  eyes. 

The  viper,  darting,  wounds  the  boy  in  dread 
That  he  will  lift  a  stone  and  crush  its  head.” 

Sa‘di  excels  in  this  species  of  illustration.  In  descrip¬ 
tion,  when  no  moral  idea  is  involved,  he  is  less  happy. 
“  I  have  heard,”  he  says  in  the  Bustan ,  “  that  Hatim  of 
Tayy  had  an  Arab  horse,”  and  he  proceeds  to  describe  it. 
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“  Fleet  as  the  zephyr  was  this  sable  steed  ; 

Thunder  his  snort ;  no  lightnings  match  his  speed. 
He  gallops  :  o’er  hill  and  plain  the  pebbles  fly, 

*  As  ’twere  an  April  hail-cloud  passing  by.” 

Or  take  the  lines  in  which,  after  having  described  the 
miserable  night  he  spent  amongst  the  idolaters  at  Somnath, 
he  depicts  the  sudden  rise  ol"  dawn  : 

“  Night,  as  a  black-robed  preacher  risen  to  pray, 
From  willing  scabbard  drew  the  sword  of  Day  ; 

The  fire  of  Morning  fell  on  cindery  Night, 

And  in  a  moment  all  the  world  was  bright.” 

This  is  clever,  but  compare  it  with  the  verse  of  Jalalu’ddin 
Rumi  : 

“  The  promised  hour  arrived,  and  day  broke,  and  the 
sun,  rising  from  the  East,  began  to  burn  the  stars.” 

Here  we  have  a  single  image,  which  in  the  Persian  is 
contained  in  a  single  epithet — okhtar-mz ,  “star-burning.” 
A  few  lines  further  on,  we  read  : 

“  The  king  himself,  instead  of  the  chamberlains,  went 
forward  to  meet  his  guest  from  the  Invisible. 

Both  were  seamen  who  had  learned  to  swim, 
the  souls  of  both  were  knit  together  without  sewing.” 

The  idea  is  that  their  spiritual  affinity  was  founded 
on  the  union  of  their  souls  in  the  state  of  pre-existence 
when,  before  the  bodies  had  been  created,  the  souls  were, 
so  to  speak,  swimming  in  the  ocean  of  God’s  consciousness. 

“  The  king  opened  his  hands  and  clasped  him  to  his 
breast  and  received  him,  like  love,  into  his  heart 
and  soul.” 

“  Like  love”  :  what  could  be  more  expressive  than 
these  two  words  ?  Sa‘di  never  writes  like  that,  for  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Jalalu’ddin  there  is  all  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  intellectual  and  imaginative  poetry.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Persian  poetry  is  intellectual  and  fanciful  rather 
than  imaginative,  and  Oriental  critics  award  the  highest 
praise  to  the  poet  who  delights  them  by  the  invention  and 
combination  of  subtle  ideas,  or  who  creates  the  most 
original  and  perfect  forms  for  ideas  that  may  have  been 
expressed  less  admirably  by  hundreds  before  him.  Here. 
Sa‘di,  as  his  countrymen  would  put  it,  “  carries  off  the 
ball  ”  from  Jalalu’ddin.  He  is  the  finer  artist.  What  he 
says  is  often  commonplace  enough,  but  he  possesses  the 
Horatian  gift  of  saying  it  in  the  best  way — neatly,  tersely 
and  with  unfailing  urbanity.  No  other  Persian  poet  has 
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a  style  so  classical.  Moreover,  lie  dwells  very  near  the 
centre  of  Persian  life  and  thought,  and  owing  to  his  literary 
genius  his  works  have  become  the  standard  of  popular 
morality.  The  standard  is  perhaps  as  respectable  *as 
ideals  based  on  good  sense  and  enlightened  self-interest 
are  likely  to  be.  There  is  nothing  heroic  about  Sa’di,  he 
was  no  saint,  and  some  traits  in  him  remind  us  of  Haji 
Baba,  but  he  was  thoroughly  human.  We  can  forgive  a 
good  deal  to  the  man  who  wrote  : 

“  Men  are  but  limbs  of  one  vast  frame. 

Their  seed  original  the  same. 

Suffering  in  one  limb  manifest 
Diseases  each  and  all  the  rest. 

Unmoved  by  other’s  woe,  you  can 
Deserve  no  more  the  name  of  man.” 

Since  his  teaching  is  always  directed  to  a  practical 
end,  he  warns  the  inhuman  oppressor  that  His  crime  will 
be  followed  by  punishment  in  this  world  and  the  next. 

“  ’Tis  sin  to  grasp  with  giant  arm  and  twist 
A  child’s  weak  fingers  in  a  brawny  fist. 

Well  may  the  ruthless  fear,  themselves  low  laid, 
That  none  will  stretch  a  pitying  hand  to  aid.” 

If  not  here,  then  hereafter  : 

“  Thine  ears  are  stopped  against  thy  people’s  erics 
With  cotton — pluck  it  out  !  Be  just,  be  wise, 
Judge  as  thou  shalt  be  judged  the  Day  of  God’s 

assize. 

It  is  easy  to  pick  holes  in  Sa’di’s  character.  lie  pays 
more  regard  to  expediency  than  to  truth,  and  in  relating 
his  adventures  of  travel  he  seems  to  have  acted  upon  his 
own  maxim — “  The  man  who  has  seen  the  world  tells 
many  lies.” 

If  his  attitude  towards  friends  is  cynical  and  towards 
enemies  ferocious,  we  must  remember  that  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  were  steeped  in  treachery  and  cruelty. 
And  though  he  lacks  the  spirit  of  love  and  faith  which,  in 
the  beautiful  words  of  Jalalu’ddin  Rumi,  “  makes  kind¬ 
nesses  grow  out  of  the  causes  of  hatred,”  his  ethic  does  on 
occasion  approach  that  level.  “  Enemies,”  he  says,  “  can 
be  disarmed  by  gentleness  :  severity  turns  a  friend  into  a 
foe.”  “  The  virtuous  man’s  rule  of  life  is  this  :  to  suffer 
injury  and  show  kindness.”  If  mysticism  were  only  a 
matter  of  words,  no  one  could  deny  Sa’di’s  right  to  be 
included  among  the  elect.  In  his  youth  he  studied  Sufism 
at  Baghdad  under  the  celebrated  Shaykh  Sbihabuddin 
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Suhrawardi  and  composed  a  large  number  of  odes  in  which 
the  fashionable  ideas  of  mystical  love-poetry  are  mixed 
up  with  moral  reflections  and  even  with  compliments  to 
his  patrons,  while  much  of  his  later  ethical  teaching  is 
derived  from  Sufi  literature.  The  Odes  are  exceedingly 
graceful,  and  the  Third  Book  of  the  Bustan,  where  Sa‘di 
discourses  on  mystic  love,  contains  some  exquisite  pass¬ 
ages,  such  as  the  well-known  allegory  of  the  Moth  and  the 
Candle.  Yet  they  do  not  ring  true.  Their  formal  per¬ 
fection  cannot  disguise — rather,  it  forces  into  sharper 
relief — the  absence  of  what  is  essential.  Wc  miss  the  glow 
of  inward  feeling  ;  the  picture  is  dead,  it  has  no  soul. 
Those  familiar  with  the  writings  of  genuine  mystics  will 
not  be  deceived  by  Sa‘di’s  brilliant  imitations  ;  but  I  may 
mention  that  in  one  of  his  minor  works  he  tries  to  amuse 
his  readers  by  parodying  a  mystical  treatise  written  by 
himself1.  Perhaps  the  less  said  about  his  sincerity,  the 
better.  In  order  to  appreciate  him  fully,  we  must  detach 
ourselves,  so  far  as  we  can,  from  the  moral  judgment 
which  pronounces  much  of  his  poetry  to  be  insincere, 
and  also  from  the  aesthetic  judgment  (prevalent  in 
Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century),  which 
condemns  it  for  its  intellectual  moderation  and  cold  rea¬ 
sonableness.  The  qualities  that  render  Sa‘di  the  most 
popular  and,  within  his  limits,  the  most  admirable  of 
Persian  poets  would  readily  have  obtained  recognition  in 
the  age  of  Dryden,  Pope  and  Addison.  Although  Sa‘di 
outlived  Jalalu’ddin  Rumi,  he  wrote  the  Bustan  and  the 
Gulistan  about  twenty  years  before  A.  D.  1273,  when  Jal¬ 
alu’ddin  passed  away,  leaving  his  Mathnawi  unfinished. 
The  infinite  riches  of  the  Mathnawi  are  not  contained  in  a 
little  room,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  any 
description  of  them  here.  I  will  conclude  this  paper 
with  some  remarks  on  Jalalu’ddin  regarded  as  a  poet.  At 
the  same  time,  since  his  mysticism  is  related  to  his  poetry 
as  the  spirit  to  the  form,  no  separation  of  the  one  from  the 
other  is  really  possible.  While  Sa‘di,  for  the  most  part, 
deals  with  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society,  Jalal¬ 
u’ddin  makes  all  depend  upon  his  relation  to  God.  He 
teaches  that  man  in  his  essential  nature  is  one  with  God, 
and  that  this  unity  is  realised  through  love,  and  through 
the  knowledge  which  love  brings.  Jalalu’ddin  writes 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  perfect  man  who  has  attained 
Truth,  and  who  feels,  acts,  and  speaks  in  harmony  with 
the  Truth.  Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  emotional 
mysticism,  its  effects  upon  the  mystics  themselves  are 

1.  The  reference  is  given  by  Professor  H.  H.  Schaeder  in  Islam. 
Vol.  xiv,  p.  189. 
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beyond  dispute.  The  sense  of  being  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  Divine  has  left  its  mark  on  Persian  life  and  litera¬ 
ture.  It  rises  to  astonishing  heights  in  the  Odes  which 
Jalalu’ddfn  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Shams-i-Tabr^z; 
the  Mathnawi,  a  didactic  work  addressed  to  Sufis,  generally 
moves  on  a  lower  plane  ;  but  though  the  poet  often 
wanders  far  from  the  fountain-head  of  his  inspiration,  he 
never  loses  it  altogether,  and  even  in  the  dullest  passages 
it  makes  its  presence  felt,  if  only  by  the  free  and  uncon¬ 
ventional  language  in  which  he  clothes  his  ideas.  As  he 
stands  closer  than  Sa‘di  to  the  heart  of  things,  his  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  external  world  assume  a  deeper  signifi¬ 
cance.  Whereas  Sa‘di  touches  incidentally  upon  many 
details  of  Persian  life,  which  may  or  may  not  illustrate  his 
theme,  but  in  any  case  are  so  handled  as  to  furnish  an 
artistic  setting  for  it,  Jalalu’ddin  sees  in  life  and  nature 
nothing  but  symbols  of  that  Reality  which  it  is  the  whole 
object  of  his  art  to  reveal  ;  hence  his  pictures  of  life  and 
nature  are  introduced  not  for  art’s  sake  but  for  truth’s 
sake,  and  his  manner  of  drawing  them  is  correspondingly 
direct.  The  following  passage  illustrates  the  difficulty  of 
seeing  one’s  own  faults  and  the  need  of  seeking  a  spiritual 
physician  who  can  diagnose  them  and  apply  the  proper 
remedy. 

“  When  a  thorn  darts  into  any  one’s  foot,  he  sets  his 
foot  upon  his  knee, 

And  keeps  searching  for  its  head  with  the  point  of  a 
needle,  and  if  he  does  not  find  it,  he  keeps  moisten¬ 
ing  the  place  with  his  lip. 

A  thorn  in  the  foot  is  so  hard  to  find  :  how  is  it,  then; 
with  a  thorn  in  the  heart  ?  Answer  that ! 

Somebody  sticks  a  thorn  under  a  donkey’s  tail :  the 
donkey  does  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it :  he 
starts  jumping. 

He  jumps,  and  the  thorn  only  strikes  deeper  :  it  needs 
an  intelligent  person  to  extract  a  thorn. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  thorn,  the  donkey  from  irrita¬ 
tion  and  pain  went  on  kicking  and  dealing  blows 
in  a  hundred  places  ; 

But  that  thorn-removing  physician  was  an  expert : 
putting  his  hand  on  one  spot  after  another,  he 
tested  it — ” 

and  the  narrative  proceeds  to  set  forth  how  the  physician, 
who  was  a  wise  and  holy  man,  discovered  that  his  patient, 
the  king’s  handmaiden,  was  in  love  with  a  goldsmith  of 
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Samarcand,  and  how  he  cured  her  by  giving  her  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  goldsmith,  whom  he  afterwards  caused  to  be 
put  to  death.  The  whole  allegory  may  be  read  in  the 
First  Book  of  the  Mathnawi. 

Equally  plain,  direct  and  lifelike  is  the  poet’s  descrip¬ 
tion,  in  the  Third  Book,  of  a  scene  which,  perhaps,  he  had 
actually  witnessed.  He  describes  it  in  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  temptation  and  tribulation  :  quern  Deus 
vult  perdere  prius  dementat. 

“  The  mountain-goat  runs  up  the  high  mountain,  un¬ 
harmed,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  food. 

Whilst  he  is  browsing,  suddenly  he  sees  a  trick  played 
by  the  ordinance  of  Heaven. 

He  casts  his  gaze  upon  another  mountain  :  on  that 
other  mountain  is  a  she-goat. 

Straightway  his  eye  is  darkened  :  he  leaps  madly  from 
this  mountain  to  that. 

To  him  it  seems  so  near,  and  as  easy  as  running  round 
the  sink  in  the  court  of  a  house. 

Those  thousands  of  ells  are  made  to  appear  to  him  as 
two  ells,  in  order  that  from  mad  infatuation  the 
impulse  to  leap  may  come  to  him. 

As  soon  as  he  leaps,  he  falls  midway  between  the  two 
pitiless  mountains. 

He  had  fled  to  the  mountain  to  escape  from  the  hunt¬ 
ers  :  his  very  refuge  shed  his  blood. 

The  hunters  are  seated  between  the  two  mountains 
in  expectation  of  this  awesome  decree  of  God.” 

Let  the  reader  compare  that  with  any  description  of 
life  or  nature  in  Sa‘di,  and  ask  himself  whether  the  greatest 
literary  skill  can  compensate  for  lack  of  true  poetic  feeling 
and  imagination. 

Here  are  a  few  more  pictures  taken  at  random  from 
the  Mathnawi : 

A  druggist’s  shop  : 

Look  at  the  trays  in  front  of  a  druggist — each  kind 
put  beside  its  own  kind, 

Things  of  each  sort  mixed  with  things  of  the  same  sort, 

and  a  certain  elegance  produced  by  this  homogeneity. 

If  his  aloes- wood  and  sugar  get  mixed,  he  picks  them 
out  from  each  other,  piece  by  piece.” 

Just  so,  when  the  world  was  created, 
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“  The  trays  were  broken  and  the  souls  were  spilled  : 
good  and  evil  ones  were  mingled  with  each  other. 
God  sent  the  prophets  with  Scriptures,  to  pick  out  and 
sort  the  grains  on  the  dish.” 

Dancing  dervishes  : 

“  They  ate  the  viands  and  began  the  mystic  dance  : 
the  monastery  was  filled  with  smoke  and  dust  up 
to  the  roof — 

Smoke  of  the  kitchen,  dust  raised  by  the  beating  of 
feet,  tumult  of  soul  caused  by  longing  and  ecstasy. 
Now,  waving  their  hands,  they  beat  the  ground  with 
their  feet ;  now,  prostrate  in  prayer,  they  swept 
the  floor  with  their  foreheads.” 

The  harvest  season  : 

“  At  winnowing-time — is  it  not  so  ? — the  labourers  on 
the  threshing-floor  beseech  God  for  wind. 

So  that  the  grain  may  be  parted  from  the  chaff  and  go 
into  a  barn  or  be  stored  in  pits. 

When  the  blowing  wind  is  long  delayed,  you  may  see 
them  all  turning  to  God  with  humble  entreaty.” 

Jalalu’ddin’s  powers  as  a  poet  are  shown  to  the  best 
advantage  in  lofty  and  sustained  flights  of  imagination. 
Many  such  occur  in  the  Mathnawi,  but  they  are  too  long 
to  be  quoted  here.  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  few  brief 
extracts,  which  seem  to  me  characteristic. 

On  moral  responsibility  : 

“  Although  the  wall  casts  a  long  shadow,  yet  at  last 
the  shadow  turns  back  again  towards  it. 

The  world  is  the  mountain,  and  our  action  the  shout : 
the  echo  of  the  shouts  comes  back  to  us.” 

On  love  : 

“  Whether  love  be  from  this  side  or  from  that,  in  the 
end  it  leads  us  yonder.” 

On  friendship  : 

“  A  friend  is  like  gold,  tribulation  like  fire  :  the  pure 
gold  is  glad  in  the  heart  of  the  fire.” 

On  truth  and  falsehood  : 

“  Words  and  names  are  like  pitfalls :  the  sweet  flat¬ 
tering  word  is  the  sand  that  sucks  up  the  water 
of  our  life. 

*  The  one  sand  whence  water  gushes  is  seldom  to 
be  found  j  go,  seek  it  l” 
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The  next  two  passages — the  last  I  shall  quote — have 
parallels  in  .the  works  of  two  great  English  poets  of  the 
19th  century. 

•  “  Let  us  implore  God  to  help  us  to  discipline  :  he  that 
lacks  discipline  is  deprived  of  the  grace  of  the  Lord. 

Through  discipline  this  heaven  has  been  filled  with 
light,  and  through  discipline  the  angels  became  im¬ 
maculate  and  holy.” 

So  Wordsworth  in  his  Ode  to  Duty  : 

“  Stern  Lawgiver  ! — 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong ; 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  Thee,  are 
fresh  and  strong.” 

The  thought  expressed  by  Shelley — 

“  Dust  to  the  dust ;  but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came.” 

Is  Jalalu’ddin’s 

“  That  which  is  of  the  sea  is  going  to  the  sea  :  It  is 
going  to  the  same  place  whence  it  came — 

From  the  mountain-top  the  swift-rushing  torrents, 
and  from  our  body  the  spirit  whose  motion  is 
mingled  with  love.” 

These  are  not  mere  coincidences ;  Jalalu’ddin  has 
certain  affinities  to  Wordsworth  and  much  in  common  with 
Shelley.  If  Sa‘di’s  outlook  is  wholly  medieval,  that  cannot 
be  said  of  the  poet  who  describes  woman  as  “a  ray  of  God” 
and  anticipates  the  lesson  of  Goethe’s  Foust  in  a  memor¬ 
able  line — 

“  From  Satan  logic,  and  from  Adam  love.” 

Jalalu’ddin  has  been  called  the  Dante  of  Persia.  The 
comparison,  though  imperfect,  explains  itself  if  we  regard 
the  Mathnawi  as  reflecting,  through  all  its  variety  of  fact 
and  fable,  those  universal  principles  and  eternal  realities 
which  the  poet’s  eye  discerns  beneath  the  forms  and  out¬ 
ward  circumstances  of  his  own  age. 


Reynold  A.  Nicholson. 
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THE  VIGIL  OF  HAFIZ 

He  bowed  his  head  before  the  veil  of  Doom 
When  in  lone  vigils  did  around  him  close, 

Like  clouds,  the  shadowy  wings  of  voiceless  woes  ; 
And  all  was  dark  till,  through  the  glow  and  gloom 
Of  Suns  that  set  to  rise  beyond  the  tomb, 

Unto  his  longing  eyes  did  Heav’n  disclose 
Life’s  mystic  symbol — Beauty’s  perfect  Rose, 
Blooming  on  earth  with  Eden’s  primal  bloom  1 

Then  darkness  fled  from  out  the  heart  of  Night, 
And,  trailing  glory,  blissful  visions  came, 

Floating  on  golden  pinions,  swift  and  strong  ; 
Then  in  new  worlds  of  rapture  and  of  light 
All  nameless  yearnings  found  in  Love  a  name. 

All  voiceless  passions  found  a  voice  in  Song. 


THE  PERSIAN  POET  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE 

From  starlit  groves  the  nightingale  her  song 
Sends  forth  upon  the  night  to  greet  his  ear, 

To  wake  his  brooding  soul  that  fain  would  hear 
A  voice  that  in  his  heart  lay  prisoned  long. 

Some  chord  it  touches  at  whose  bidding  throng 
Commingling  joy  and  pain  and  hope  and  fear. 

And  yearnings  dumb  that  waited  many  a  year 
The  tranced  ecstasy  her  notes  prolong. 

Her  voice  is  but  the  voice  of  his  own  soul, 

The  voice  of  rapture  melting  into  pain  : 

Both  yearn  for  happier  haunts,  serener  skies, 

His  heart’s  song  pulsing  ’neath  the  soft  control 
Of  hers,  that  soars  and  sinks  and  soars  again 
Till  *  mongst  the  fading  stars  it  fails  and  dies. 


Nizamat  Juno. 
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THE  GREAT  MOSQUE  OF  GULBARGA 

Some  years  ago  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  R.  I.  R.  Glancy,  whose 
interest  in  the  monuments  of  His  Exalted  Highness  the 
Nizam’s  Dominions  will  be  long  remembered,  and  but  for 
whose  warm  support  the  Archaeological  Department, 
Hyderabad,  perhaps  would  not  have  come  into  existence, 
inquired  of  me  what  I  thought  of  the  alleged  Hindu  origin 
of  the  Great  Mosque  at  Gulbarga.  The  idea  was  suggested 
to  him  by  a  local  Maulawi — and  although  it  was  not  adum¬ 
brated  for  the  first  time,  for  Mr.  Eastwick  in  the  seventies 
of  the  last  century  had  observed  that  the  building  was 
“  the  temple  of  Raja  Kalchand,  which  the  king  Gangu 
Baihmani  converted  into  a  mosque,  ”  yet  I  had  not  much 
difficulty  in  convincing  Mr.  Glancy  of  the  untenability 
of  the  view,  for  shortly  before  that,  I  had  acquired  some 
old  photographs  of  the  mosque  which  clearly  show  that  it 
was  built  wholly  of  original  material  and  possesses  such 
architectural  features  as  are  purely  Moslem.  Another 
question  which  has  often  been  put  to  me  regarding  this 
monument  is,  whether  the  mosque  is  a  replica  of  the  Grand 
Mosque  at  Cordova.  The  idea  was  mooted  first  by  Colonel 
Meadows  Taylor,  evidently  in  the  spirit  of  a  romance- 
writer  rather  than  that  of  a  scientific  observer,  but  since 
his  time  it  has  gained  such  popularity  that,  in  spite  of  the 
authoritative  refutations  of  experts  like  Fergusson  and 
others,  it  still  prevails.  The  interesting  point  is  that  the 
special  feature  of  having  no  open  court-yard,  for  which 
people  compare  the  building  to  the  Mosque  of  Cordova, 
is  not  to  be  found  at  the  latter  edifice  for  it  has  an  extensive 
court- yard — Patio  de  los  Naranjos — on  which  the  arches 
of  the  prayer-hall  open.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  there¬ 
fore  to  dispel  these  fanciful  theories  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  to  point  out  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
building  in  the  synthesis  of  the  Musalman  architecture  of 
the  Deccan. 

Now  before  discussing  the  merits  of  the  monument  it 
will  be  advantageous  to  us  if  we  throw  a  glance  at  the  first 
occupation  of  the  Deccan  by  the  Musalmans.  The  Arabs 
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had  from  very  early  times  been  engaged  in  maritime  trade 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and  a  Moslem 
empire  was  established  at  Delhi  in  the  12th  century; 
yet  the  plateau  of  the  Deccan  was  no  more  than  a  name  to 
the  Islamic  world  until  1294  when  ‘Ala’ud-Din  Khalji 
by  a  daring  invasion  captured  Deogir,  the  capital  of  the 
Yadavas.  The  first  invasion  of  ‘Ala’ud-Din  was  repeated 
subsequently,  first  by  his  General,  Malik  Kafur  (1307), 
and  later  by  his  son  Mubarak  Khalji  (1318),  who  pene¬ 
trated  the  country  as  far  as  Dwarasamudra  and  established 
military  posts.  The  only  monument  of  this  period  is  a 
mosque  in  the  Daulatabad  Fort  which  may  be  styled  a 
Moslem  building  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Great  Mosque  of 
Cordova  is  styled  a  cathedral  by  the  pious  Christians  of 
Spain.  The  structure  was  originally  a  Hindu  temple  and  the 
conquerors  took  no  pains  in  converting  it  into  a  mosque  ex¬ 
cept  to  erect  a  pulpit  and  build  a  dome  and  an  enclosure 
wall.  The  monument  on  the  other  hand  is  an  important 
landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Musalman  architecture  of  the 
Deccan,  as  representing  a  phase  when  the  Moslem  builders, 
in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  were  satisfied  with 
Hindu  constructions  even  for  the  purpose  of  worship. 

In  1325  Muhammad  Tughlaq  ascended  the  throne  of 
Delhi  and  a  few  years  later  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
since  the  Deccan  had  been  annexed  to  the  kingdom,  Delhi 
was  no  longer  sufficiently  central  to  be  a  suitable  capital 
for  the  whole  empire.  Firishta  writes,  ‘  The  Sultan 
ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to  quit  the  place  and,  upon  some 
delay  being  evinced,  he  made  a  proclamation  stating  that 
what  person  soever,  being  an  inhabitant  of  that  city, 
should  be  found  in  any  of  its  houses  or  streets,  should 
receive  condign  punishment.’  ’The  orders  therefore  did 
not  signify  a  transfer  of  the  Imperial  residence,  but  it 
meant  that  all  that  made  Delhi  what  it  was,  save  only  its 
stones,  bricks  and  mortar,  should  be  bodily  transferred 
to  Daulatabad.  The  wholesale  emigration  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Delhi  must  have  flooded  the  Deccan  with  artists 
and  craftsmen,  and  I  shall  discuss  presently  how  far  the 
visitors  influenced  the  architecture  of  the  Deccan. 

Of  Tughlaq’s  time,  unfortunately,  we  possess  few  remains 
except  the  defences  of  the  Daulatabad  Fort,  which  also 
were  subsequently  so  much  altered  that,  for  purposes  of 
study,  they  cannot  be  classed  as  essentially  monuments 
of  his  reign.  But  soon  after  Muhammad  Tughlaq’s 
quitting  the  Deccan,  an  independent  Musalman  dynasty, 
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which  is  known  in  history  under  the  name  of  the  Baih- 
manids  was  established  in  Gulbarga.  It  is  in  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  first  two  kings  of  this  dynasty  that  wc  notice 
wholesale  imitation  of  the  contemporary  architecture  of 
Delhi.  I  shall  describe  only  here  three  buildings  of  this  class 
— one  relating  to  the  reign  of  Sultan  Hasan  Gangu  Baih- 
mani,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  other  two 
belonging  to  the  time  of  his  son  Muhammad  Shah  I,  who 
ruled  from  1358-75.  The  first  monument  is  the  tomb  of 
Hasan  Gangu,  and  although  it  is  of  moderate  dimensions 
(measuring  only  26'6"  square  internally)  yet  its  archi¬ 
tecture  is  extremely  interesting.  (Plate  I)  The  sloping 
walls,  the  flat  dome  and  the  corner  guldastas  of  the  tomb 
are  typical  of  the  Tughlaq  style  and  the  building  exhibits 
the  same  stern  simplicity  which  Fergusson  observes  was 
the  characteristic  of  the  buildings  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  14th  century  in  Northern  India,  and  may  have  been 
a  protest  of  the  more  puritanical  Moslem  spirit  against 
the  Hindu  exuberance.  The  next  building,  i.e.,  the  tomb 
of  Sultan  Muhammad  Shah,  is  almost  a  replica  of  his 
father’s  tomb  and  discloses  the  same  affinity  to  the 
Tughlaq  architecture  which  is  observable  in  Hasan 
Gangu’s  tomb.  The  finial  of  Muhammad  Shah’s  tomb 
is  again  reminiscent  of  the  Tughlaq  style. 

The  third  monument  which  I  shall  quote  to  illustrate 
the  influence  of  the  Delhi  architecture  is  the  Mosque  of 
Shah  Bazar.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Muhammad 
Shah  I,  which  fact  is  very  well  borne  out  by  the  style  of 
the  building  although  it  is  not  confirmed  by  any  inscrip¬ 
tion.  The  plan  ot  the  mosque  is  simple  enough,  comprising 
a  gateway,  an  enclosed  court  and  a  prayer-hall  which  is 
divided  into  ninety  square  bays  by  the  insertion  of  masonry 
columns  supporting  the  domes  of  the  roof.  The  building 
is  devoid  of  any  ornamentation  and  its  gateway,  in  form 
or  construction,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  two 
tombs  shown  previously.  (Plate  II)  These  monuments 
were  evidently  the  work  of  those  craftsmen  (or  of  their 
progeny)  who  came  to  the  Deccan  in  the  train  of  Muham¬ 
mad  Tughlaq  and  afterwards  settled  here. 

Now  while  tracing  the  connection  of  Tughlaq  archi¬ 
tecture  with  the  early  Moslem  buildings  of  the  Deccan  we 
should  not  overlook  the  historic  fact  that  the  Baihmani 
dynasty  in  establishing  itself  had  set  at  naught  the 
authority  of  the  Delhi  Empire  and  to  maintain  that  attitude 
had  to  employ  Persians  and  Turks  in  large  numbers. 
Firishta  observes  that  the  favourite  companions  of  Prince 


Plate  I.— Tomb  of  ‘Ala-ud-Din  Hasan  Baihmani :  Gulbafga. 
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Plate  II. — Shah  Bazar  Mosque  :  Gulbarga 
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Plate  III . — Jamic  Masjid  :  Gulbarga  Fort. 
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Mujahid  Shah,  the  son  of  Muhammad  Shah  I  “  were  for 
the  most  part  either  Persians  or  Turks.”  The  Moslem 
architecture  of  the  Deccan  in  these  circumstances  there¬ 
fore  could  not  receive  the  requisite  sap  from  the  parent 
tree  of  Delhi  and  had  to  depend  for  its  nourishment,  first 
upon  Persian  and  Turkish,  and  later  on  local  sources. 

The  Great  Mosque  of  Gulbarga,  as  the  first  example  of 
Persian  influence,  thus  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  the  Deccan  architecture.  (Plates  TII-IV)  The  mosque 
was  built  in  1367  during  the  latter  part  of  Muhammad 
Shah  I’s  reign  -two  earlier  monuments  of  whose  time  built 
in  the  Tughlaq  style  have  already  been  discussed  above. 
The  architect,  according  to  an  inscription  carved  on  the 
building,  was  a  native  of  Qazwin  in  North-West  Persia 
about  {><)  miles  from  Tehran.  As  the  inscription  is 
extremely  important  I  reproduce  here  a  translation  of 
it.  Omitting  the  Quranic  verses,  it  reads  thus  : — 

“  This  mosque  was  built  by  Rail’,  the  son  of  Shams, 
the  son  of  Mansur  of  Qazwin,  who  of  all  God’s  servants 
was  the  most  in  need  of  His  mercy  and  forgiveness  a,nd 
(who  accomplished  the  task)  by  Ilis  gracious  inspiration 
and  sublime  guidance,  during  the  reign  of  the  exalted 
Sultan,  the  invincible  and  honoured  king,  Abu’l  Muz- 
affar  Muhammad  Shah,  the  Sultan,  son  of  the  Sultan, 

mav  God  strengthen  the  pillars  of  his  Kingdom - in 

760  H.  (1367  A.D.) 

The  wording  of  the  inscription  being  quite  clear,  there 
remains  no  doubt  that  the  builder  of  the  mosque  was  a 
Persian  of  no  small  significance,  for  his  pedigree  is  traced 
in  the  record  up  to  three  generations.  The  plan  of  the 
building  h  somewhat  peculiar,  for  it  has  no  court-yard, 
the  entire;  area  being  covered  over.  I  have  stated  above 
that  for  this  feature  some  authorities  have  compared  the 
building  to  the  Great  Mosque  of  Cordova  ;  although  the 
latter  edifice  has  a  most  pleasing  court-yard.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  mosque  in  the  Islamic  world 
which  does  not  have  an  enclosed  or  open  court-yard  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  prayer-hall,  excepting  those  mosques  of  Turkey 
and  neighbouring  lands  which  were  originally  either  By¬ 
zantine  churches  or  Roman  basilicas,  or  are  the  imitations 
of  such  structures  when  converted  into  mosques. 

The  first  mosque  built  by  the  Prophet  Muhammad 
was  at  Qoba  (a  suburb  of  Medina)  but  the  details  of  its 
original  plan  are  not  known.  The  next  mosque  built  by 
iim  was  at  Medina,  the  plan  of  which  is  known  with  fair 
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certainty,  and  it  comprised  a  prayer-hail  built  at  the  head 
of  an  enclosed  court-yard.  The  basement  of  the  hall  was 
of  masonry,  but  the  roof  was  supported  on  palm  trunks  and 
covered  over  with  matting.  This  simple  mosque  of  the 
Prophet  was  subsequently  much  extended  and  profusely 
adorned,  but  its  original  plan  of  a  eovered  hall  built  at 
the  head  of  an  enclosed  eourt-vard  was  not  altered  and  it 
became  the  standing  model  for  the  Abode  of  God  among 
Believers  in  all  ages  and  in  all  climes.  Fergusson,  while 
admiring  very  much  the  plan  of  the  Gidbarga  Mosque, 
observes  :  “  Probably  the  cause  of  its  being  abandoned  was 
the  difficulty  of  draining  so  extensive  a  flat  rcof  during 
the  rains.  Any  settlement  or  any  crack  must  have  been 
fatal.  ”  The  true  reason  perhaps  why  the  precedent  of 
Gulbarga  was  not  followed  elsewhere  in  India  was  that  the 
plan  did  not  conform  to  the  traditional  model  of  a  mosque. 

The  building  has  very  considerable  dimensions,  meas¬ 
uring  210  ft.  east  to  west  and  170  ft  north  to  south, 
thus  covering  an  area  of  .‘IS, 010  sq.  ft.  and  affording  accom¬ 
modation  to  about  .">,000  worshippers.  One  who  is  familiar 
with  the  climate  of  India  can  imagine  that  in  the  hot 
weather  it  would  not  have  been  very  pleasant  for  large 
congregations  to  assemble  in  a  eorered  building  early  at 
dawn  or  late  in  the  evening.  The  inner  arrangement  of  the 
mosque  however  is  extremely  ingenious;  first,  there  is  a 
cloister  which  extends  on  three  sides  and  presents  inter¬ 
minable  vistas  of  wide-spanned  arches.  Adjoining  the 
cloister  are  seven  avenues  of  pointed  arches  of  exquisite 
proportions,  they  all  lead  to  the  prayer-hall  which  is  built 
at  the  extreme  western  end,  and  measures  l.>  ft.  each  way. 
( Plate  V)  The  avenues  are  divided  north  to  south  into  12 
aisles  by  the  insertion  of  masonry  columns  which,  owing 
to  their  abundance,  produce  a  labyrinth-like  effect  in  the 
interior  of  the  building. 

The  spacious  roof  also  shows  a  pleasing  arrangement ; 
the  ceiling  of  the  cloisters  is  gabled  except  at  the  four 
corners  where  beautiful  domes  have  been  built.  The 
prayer-hall  is  covered  over  with  a  majestic  dome,  while 
the  ceiling  of  the  avenues  is  divided  into  seventy-five 
compartments  each  surmounted  with  a  small  dome. 
The  variety  in  the  sizes  of  the  domes  indicates  on  the  one 
hand  the  comparative  religious  importance  of  the  different 
adjuncts  of  the  mosque,  while  on  the  other  it  breaks  the 
monotony  which  would  have  been  otherwise  felt  if  the 
whole  roof  had  been  of  a  uniform  design. 


Plate  V.  Jami‘  Masjid  :  Gulbarga  Fort  Before  restoration. 
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The  external  disposition  of  the  building  shows  equally 
good  taste — the  large  dome  on  an  elegant  drum  crowns 
the  structure,  surrounded  gracefully  by  the  lesser  domes 
of  the  corners  which  touch  the  walls.  The  latter  in  their 
turn  are  pierced  by  a  variety  of  arched  openings,  some  of 
them  being  decorated  with  screens  of  patterned  brick¬ 
work.  The  whole  presents  a  panorama  of  cupolas  and 
arches  bewitching  to  the  eye.  The  building  has  no  orna¬ 
ments  but  the  superior  grace  of  its  architectural  forms ; 
and  the  great  calm  and  solemnity  which  pervade  it  and 
so  perfectly  express  the  object  of  its  construction,  place 
it  among  the  greatest  mosques  of  the.  world. 

I  have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  that  some  authori¬ 
ties  have  considered  this  edifice  to  be  of  Hindu  origin. 
The  inscription  noted  above  clearly  shows  that  it  was 
built  by  a  Persian  architect.  Hut  setting  aside  this  evi¬ 
dence,  let  us  examine  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
building.  The  plan  of  the  building  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  star-shaped  plans  of  the  contemporary  Hindu 
temples,  while  the  arrangement  of  the  aisles  is  most  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  Islamic  mode  of  worship — for  the  con¬ 
gregation  while  praying  always  arrange  themselves  in 
continuous  rows.  Again,  as  regards  material  and  principles 
of  construction,  it  may  be  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Hindu  temples  of  the  8th  to  13th  centuries  are  always 
built  of  large  blocks  of  chiselled  masonry  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  also  profusely  carved.  In  building 
the  walls  the  huge  stones  are  piled  one  above  the  other  with 
rare  use  of  mortar  and  remain  in  position  only  on  account 
of  their  perfect  joining  and  heavy  weight.  The  openings 
are  always  in  the  pillar  and  lintel  style,  and  the  roof  either 
consists  of  overlapping  slabs  placed  angularly,  or  rings 
of  carved  stones  arranged  concentrically  presenting  the 
form  of  a  dome  which,  however,  is  not  built  on  the  true 
principles  of  vaulting.  Let  us  now  examine  the  material 
and  the  construction  of  the  Gulbarga  Mosque.  ( Plate  VI) 
The  photograph  reproduced  herewith  was  taken  in  1878 
about  the  time  of  Captain  Coles’  visit — when  the  build¬ 
ing,  as  he  observes,  was  in  a  neglected  condition  and  was 
used  for  famine  relief  purposes.  The  material  as  shown 
e*  in  the  photograph  consists  of  small  dressed  stones  laid 
in  mortar.  The  style  of  the  openings  is  accurate — the 
arrangement  of  the  voussoirs  indicating  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  this  kind  of  architecture.  The  gabled 
roofs  and  domes  have  also  been  built  according  to  the 
right  method  of  vaulting  and  show  no  flaw.  With  all 
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these  peculiarities,  so  apparent  in  their  contrast  to  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  Hindu  buildings,  one  may 
wonder  how  the  rash  theory,  that  the  mosque  was  a 
converted  temple,  could  find  currency  not  only  among  the 
masses,  but  also  amongst  educated  and  cultivated  people. 

The  mosque,  besides  its  aesthetic  value,  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  study  of  the  Musalman  architecture 
of  the  Deccan.  It  introduced  for  the  first  time  two 
distinct  forms  of  arches,  one  with  a  very  wide  span  and 
extremely  low  piers  which  for  lack  of  a  better  name  1  shall 
call  the  ‘squat  arch  ,’  and  the  other  with  a  very  narrow 
span  and  extremely  high  piers  which  according  to  my 
vocabulary  I  shall  style  the  ‘  slim  arch.’  These  two  forms 
appear  so  frequently  in  the  subsequent  buildings  of  Gul- 
barga,  Golconda  and  Bijapur  that  authorities  have  begun 
to  regard  them  as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Musal¬ 
man  architecture  of  the  Deccan.  Who  would  not  recog¬ 
nise  the  ‘  slim  arch  ’  in  some  of  our  modern  buildings, 
particularly  the  City  High  School,  where,  in  imitation  of 
the  Gulbarga  Mosque,  the  arch  appears  in  the  middle  of 
the  principal  facade  of  the  building  ?  In  addition  to  these 
two  new  forms  of  arches,  the  building  also  introduced  the 
‘  stilted  dome  ’  of  Persia  in  the  Deccan.  The  domes  built 
before  the  erection  of  this  building  were  rather  flat  and 
had  no  prominent  drums.  This  new  form  of  dome  be¬ 
came  very  popular  and  assumed  very  peculiar  shapes  when 
local  Hindu  architects  were  employed  by  the  Deccan  kings 
for  the  designing  and  erection  of  their  edifices  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  The  orbs  and  cupolas  which  we  see 
in  such  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  Hyderabad  and 
which  are  marked  by  their  tall  and  exaggerated  lines 
are  all  of  the  post-Baihmani  period,  and  exhibit  more 
a  play  of  fancy  than  a  sound  system  of  architecture. 
But  perhaps  the  principles  of  dome-building  were  never 
so  much  ignored  as  in  the  modern  days  when,  in  the 
chief  building  of  Hyderabad — I  mean  the  High  Court — 
we  see  the  domes  only  as  apologies  for  real  ones,  con¬ 
sisting  as  they  do  of  wooden  or  iron  stilts  stuffed  with 
layers  of  cement  concrete. 

The  Tughlaqs  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  thrust 
of  the  dome  were  wont  to  make  the  walls  of  the  base 
sloping,  which,  although  indicating  a  certain  solidity,  was 
not  a  very  pleasing  feature.  In  the  Gulbarga  Mosque 
the  walls  rise  perpendicularly  and  the  thrust  of  the  dome 
has  been  counteracted  by  devices  which  are  concealed 
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within  the  building  and  do  not  obstruct  the  eye.  After 
the  introduction  of  this  method  the  sloping  walls  fell 
into  disfavour  and  gradually  disappeared  from  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  Deccan. 

The  features  enumerated  above  infused  a  new  spirit 
into  the  style  of  the  country,  which  as  we  have  noticed 
above  was  becoming  dull  and  atrophied  owing  to  political 
reasons.  Architecture  is  not  mere  building  :  it  is  building 
with  reason  and  sense  of  beauty— it  was  this  doctrine 
which  the  Gulbarga  Mosque  preached  and  which  when 
followed  produced  those  magnificent  buildings  of  the  Baih- 
manids  and  of  the  early  Bijapur  and  Golconda  kings,  of 
which  any  country  may  be  proud.  The  decline  set  in 
when,  through  a  misinterpretation  of  the  doctrine,  the 
love  of  decoration  began  to  prevail  over  sound  principles 
of  building,  a  discussion  of  which,  perhaps,  may  form  the 
subject  of  another  paper. 


G.  Yazdani. 
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THE  EARLIEST  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  THE 
PROPHET  AND  THEIR  AUTHORS 

( Translated  by  Marmaduke  Pickthall  from  the  German 
typoscript). 

II 

In  the  generation  following  that  of  the  Tabi’ftn,  among 
the  greater  number  of  connoisseurs  in  Tradition,  there 
are  three  men  who  deserve  special  mention  in  this  place 
because  they  devoted  their  attention  especially  to  the 
Maghazi :  Abdullah  ibn  Abi  Bakr  ibn  Muhammad,  A’asim 
ibn  ‘Umar  ibn  Qatada  and  Muhammad  ibn  Muslim  Al- 
Zuhri ;  all  three  being  among  the  weightiest  authorities 
of  Ibn  Ishaq,  and  all  three  being  adherents  of  the  Madinah 
school. 

‘Abdullah  ibn  Abi  Bakr  sprang  from  a  Madani  family 
whose  ancestors  already  in  the  Prophet’s  time  had  ren¬ 
dered  signal  service  to  Islam.  ‘Abdullah’s  great-grand¬ 
father  had  been  sent  by  the  Prophet  to  the  Yaman1  with 
the  commission  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
in  the  teaching  of  Islam,  and  he  remained  there  as  the 
Prophet’s  governor  in  Najran2.  ‘Abdullah’s  grand¬ 
father,  Muhammad  ibn  ‘Amr,  met  his  death  on  the  day  of 
the  Harra3  (63  A.II.)  when  the  Umayyads  defeated  the 

(1)  Ibn  Hisham  961.  r ^  t  Si  Si  ^ 

5  j  JL  S  I  0-»  (** 

is  b  j  |*  1U  i  ) 
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forces  of  Madinah.  Marwan  ibn  Al-Hakam,  afterwards 
Khalifah,  who  saw  him  lying  dead  upon  the  field  that 
day,  exclaimed :  “  May  Allah  have  mercy  on  thee ! 
By  how  many  a  pillar  have  I  seen  thee  standing  long*  in 
.  prayer  !  ”  Lastly,  ‘Abdullah’s  father,  Abu  Bakr  was 
Judge  in  Al-Madinah  from  86  A.H.,  the  year  in  which 
‘Umar  ibn  ‘Abdul  ‘Aziz  took  over  the  governorship1. 
He  was  famed  as  an  expert  in  jurisprudence2  which  he 
had  learnt  from  Aban  ibn  ‘Uthman3.  In  the  year  96 
A.H.,  the  Khalifah  Suleyman  conferred  on  him.  in  addition 
to  his  judgeship,  the  office  of  governor  of  Al-Madinah4,  a 
post  which  no  Madani  before  him  had  held  under  the 
Umayyads5,  but  which  Abu  Bakr  retained  also  under 
‘Umar  II6,  and  of  which  Yazid  II  first  deprived  him7. 
He,  however,  still  continued  to  be  judge  a  while  longer 
under  the  new  governor8,  with  whom  he  was,  however, 
on  bad  terms,  and  who  even  had  him  flogged  on  one 
occasion9.  Abu  Bakr  was  later,  in  118  A.H.,  once  more 

(1)  Tabari  II,  1191.  5JU»J  )  a  Sit  ijj  sd  )  >  Loi  yj  %  ) 

ji j*1 1  1  j*  1  (  av  fc-  ^  i 

Tabari  II  1258  ;  =tr  m-M*  1  j*  1**>  ^  1  ^  M  ^  w 

c  yv  ^  i  6 

(2)  Dhahabi.  (ed.  Fischer  Biographien  90)w-& 5  ^ 
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also  Ibn  Ha  jar  XII  39.  (3)  Dha  habi90.p  j**  ^ 
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Governor  of  Madinah  for  a  few  days1.  He  died  in  120 
A.H.,  or  some  years  later2.  Abu  Bakr,  who  observed 
his  son’s  predilection  for  the  study  of  Hadith  and  coun¬ 
selled  him  to  compare  the  substance  of  each  Hadith  with 
its  antecedents3,  received  from  ‘Umar  II  the  commission  : 
“  Seek  out  what  remains  of  the  Hadith  of  the  Prophet 
and  of  the  usage  of  the  past  and  of  the  Hadith  of  ‘Amrah 
bint  ‘Abd  ur-Rahman,  and  write  it  down  ;  for  I  fear  the 
disappearance  of  knowledge  and  the  passing  hence  of  its 
possessors4.”  The  ‘Amrah  here  named,  through  her 
intimacy  with  A’ishah  the  bride  of  the  Prophet  in  parti¬ 
cular,  had  learnt  the  Reports  which  A’ishah  had  handed 
down5,  and  Abu  Bakr,  as  her  nephew6,  had  especially 
good  opportunities  for  eliciting  them  from  her.  However, 
these  records  made  at  the  behest  of  ‘Umar  II  were 
even  in  the  next  generation  no  longer  to  be  found7. 
Like  Abu  Bakr  himself,  one  of  his  sons,  Muhammad 
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ibn  Abi  Bakr,  who  died  in  132  A.H.,  was  active  as  a 
judge  in  Al-Madinah1. 

His  other  son, ‘Abdullah  ibn  Abi  Bakr,  on  the  contrary 
— he  for  whose  sake  we  have  prefaced  all  this  information 
concerning  his  relations — held  himself  aloof  from  all 
official  activity.  As  Al-Zuhri  informs  us  (who  says  of 
him  that  he  had  not  his  like  in  all  Madinah),  it  was  pre¬ 
cisely  the  consideration  which  his  father  enjoyed  which 
prevented  his  own  fame  from  coming  to  maturity  so  long 
as  his  father  was  alive2.  ‘Abdullah  survived  his  father 
only  10-15  years,  and  died  in  130  or  135  A.H3.  The 
contrast  which  existed  between  judicial  practice,  which 
had  to  take  account  of  the  customary  law  of  Al-Madinah, 
and  the  requirements  of  Hadith,  finds  expression  in  a 
conversation  which  ‘Abdullah  held  with  his  brother 
Muhammad,  the  Judge4.  “  When  he  had  come  to  a 
decision  which  stood  in  contradiction  to  Hadith,  after 
his  return  home  his  brother — he  was  a  pious  man — would 
say  to  him  :  ‘  O  my  brother,  thou  hast  to-day  given  such 
and  such  a  judgment  in  such  and  such  a  case.’  ‘  Yes, 
O  my  brother.’  4  But  what  of  the  Hadith,  which 
deserves  that  judgment  should  be  given  in  accordance 
with  it  ?’  ‘  But  what  of  judicial  practice  V  the  judge 

would  answer,  meaning  that  which  was  generally  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  usage  in  Madinah  ;  for  this  generally  recog¬ 
nised  practice  was,  in  their  opinion,  of  more  worth  than  the 
Hadith.” 
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From  the  quotations  in  Ibn  Ishaq,  Waqidi,  Ibn  Sa’d 
and  Tabari  we  can  picture  the  activity  of  ‘Abdullah  as  a 
transmitter  of  tradition  to  some  extent,  in  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned  with  the  Maghazi.  From  the  Fihrist1 
we  learn  that  ‘Abdullah’s  nephew  ‘Abdul  Malik,  son  of 
the  above-mentioned  judge  Muhammad,  who  was  himself 
also  a  judge  and  died  in  176  A.H.,  compiled  a  Kitdbu'l- 
Maghazi  ;  probably  this  book,  of  which  no  trace  seems 
to  remain,  consisted  of  the  collected  material  which  he  had 
acquired  from  his  uncle,  just  as  a  brother  of  this  ‘Abdul 
Malik,  ‘Abdur  Rahman,  often  in  Waqidi  transmits  reports 
of  his  uncle2.  The  statements  of  ‘Abdullah  are  not 
confined  to  the  Maghazi  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word, 
he  is  concerned  also  with  the  youth  and  early  years  of  the 
Prophet ;  but  his  name  appears  most  often  in  reports 
concerning  the  Maghazi  properly  so-called,  and  he  also 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  wufud  (the  embassies  of  the 
Arabian  tribes  to  the  Prophet).  He  has  also  transmitted 
reports  concerning  the  revolt  of  the  Arab  tribes  after  the 
Prophet’s  death  and  concerning  particular  events  in  the 
following  decade  ;  as,  for  example,  concerning  the  last 
days  of  the  Khalifah  ‘Utlunan8.  The  house  of  ‘Ab¬ 
dullah’s  family  neighboured  that  in  which  the  Khalifah 
met  his  death4,  and  liis  great-grandfather  was  not  a 
stranger  to  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  murder  of  the 
Khalifah5.  ‘Abdullah  gives  very  many  of  his  reports 
without  naming  his  authories,  in  other  cases  he  mentions 
their  names  ;  the  use  of  the  Isnad  is  not  yet  obligatory 

(1)  Fihrist  226.  ?  ^  ^  ^  ^  1  ^ 

J  J  ^  ^  ^  j  °  t*  j  5  j  ®  I 

Ibn  Sa’d  VII  B  68.  says  of  him. 

(2)  In  Wellhausen’s  index  it  is  given  erroneously  Ab- 
alrahman  ibn  Abi  Bakr  for  Abdalrahman  ibn  Muhammad 
ibn  Abi  Bakr. 

(3)  Tabari  1 3060.  ;■>.  j*-1 )  J  ^ 

i  iUJb  iiO  0  JJxe  w  j  J.  j*.  *JU  1  ^ 

1  tif  "*  ^  ^  J  j'*  1  ^  J  1** 

(4)  Tabari  I  3005.  f  'f>  ^  I  J  jj  ^ 

j  1  J  ^ )  y*>  j  «  j  1  0  vh 

(5)  Tabari  I  2989.  1  ^ 

|  aaj  )|  j  yaJ] 

See  further  Tabari  /,  3001,3021. 
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with  him.  A  number  of  his  reports  go  back  to  ‘Amrah> 
his  great-aunt,  but  by  word  of  mouth  and  through  the 
intermediary  of  his  wife  Fatimah,  who  received  theip 
direct  from  ‘Amrah1.  As  throwing  light  upon  the  inter¬ 
course  of  women  with  men  in  those  days,  the  way  in  which 
Ibn  Ish&q,  the  pupil  of  ‘Abdullah,  obtained  one  of  these 
statements  of  ‘Amrah  is  noteworthy.  He  relates2  that, 
when  he  came  to  ‘Abdullah,  the  latter  bade  his  wife  : 
“  Inform  Muhammad  of  what  you  have  heard  from 
‘Amrah,  ”  whereupon  she  repeated  her  statements.  It 
sometimes  happened,  moreover,  that  ‘Abdulla^  in  the  case 
of  certain  questions  which  he  was  in  a  position  to  solve, 
never  let  his  pupil  Ibn  Ishaq  know  the  answer.  Thus  he 
would  not  mention  to  him  the  names  of  the  two  members 
of  a  Madani  family  who  acted  against  the  orders  of  the 
Prophet  when  his  army  was  encamped  near  Al-Hijr,  and 
who  suffered  punishment  therefor,  even  though  in  the  end 
their  lives  were  spared.  “  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Abi  Bakr  ” — 
so  says  Ibn  Ishaq  “  had  this  information  from  ‘Abbas  ibn 
Sahl  and  he  told  me  that  ‘Abbas  had  mentioned  the  names 
of  the  two  men  to  him,  but  in  strict  confidence,  wherefor 
he  refused  to  mention  them  to  me3.” 

‘Abdullah  did  not  content  himself  with  collecting  the 
reports  which  had  become  known  to  him.  He  sought 
also,  thus  early,  to  establish  the  chronological  order  of 
events4  and  had  put  together  a  list  of  the  Prophet’s 

(1)  Ibn  Hisham  1020.  ^  ^  j  <3  I  y/  )  J 

U  ^  {  j  )  j  j 

(2)  Tabari  7,  1837. 45 1  f\  1  ^  1  ^ 

j!)  i  0  ii  **hcU.  o 

6  1  JU  ^  )J  ytf  £-£.■*  Ic  J  jSJ  i'  J+R  Ui» 

In  Ibn  Hisham  it  is  only  <*£^>  1  ja  i Uio  0  j*. 

(3)  Ibn  Hisham  899.  ^  jJJ )  ojx  ^r  J  i^r  ^.3_  |j 

)  ii*t  J  ^  lit  LJ  )  I 

(j  Ua  U  J  it  0  )  iid  j  1  1  d  J  fy  ) 

^  il)  |  i}xt 

(4)E.  G.  Tabari  III  2481.  ^ 

A  si**  Jj)  *  {Jy“j  J  pj* k  (j fi 

Ibid  2447  j 

*  fM?  1  «/<•  V  **“•  v-#  1  <>J  1*1 1  ^  ^  )  ti)  1 
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campaigns  in  chronological  order,  which  Ibn  Ishaq  borrow¬ 
ed  for  his  work1.  Besides  the  reports  of  his  authorities, 
be  paid  regard  also  to  written  sources,  as,  for  instance,  a 
screed  of  the  Prophet  to  the  South- Arabian  princes2  and 
a  further  document  which  the  Prophet  had  given  his  great¬ 
grandfather,  ‘Amr  ibn  Hazm,  to  take  with  him,  when  he 
sent  him  to  Najran  to  spread  the  teaching  of  Islam  there3. 
Like  his  forerunners,  of  whom  we  have  already  treated, 
‘Abdullah  also  imparts  songs  which  are  put  into  the  mouths 
of  those  who  play  a  leading  part  in  the  events4.  Of 
this,  examples  are  found  in  accounts  concerning  the 
Maghazi  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  events  after  the  Prophet’s 
death5.  In  ‘Abdullah’s  family  the  interest  in  poetry 
was  lively,  and  in  the  Kitabu’l-Aghani  we  have  an  account 
of  how  one  of  the  sons  of  Abu  Bakr  ibn  Muhammad  (whe¬ 
ther  it  was  ‘Abdullah  himself  or  one  of  his  brothers  cannot 
be  established)  once  challenged  Farazdaq  to  compose  a 
poem  that  should  equal  a  poem  of  Hassan’s  which  he 

(1)  Tabari  1. 1756.  fy  ^  1  ^  aU  )  ^  ^ o  &c 

U-  A«AU  AL)  )  <J  3**  j  t/»  t  J  Ij! 

see  further  Tabari  £>)  h  *  jjc  )  yj  >l  *  j  jc 

j-  W  J  U  aJJ  I  oxe  (j  Uw  j «*»<•  ^  1. 1758 

3  L, .  i  aU  1  A^axj  ^  |  ^yj  j  Hi.;  J..J  ;  J.  J.1  1  Laj  a J  _j  aJJ  )  J  y~  j 

'Ll  3 

(2)  Tabari  I.  1717.  ^ 

pfA)  1  [yf  el)  |  3—  j  p  I 

j  l*J  |  )  *U  |  J  y  J  t  aUI  p~o  ell  j 

(3)  Ibn  Hisham  961.  ^^UaU  ij 

^  j  is!  J  p*  ■>>  3 

3) )  J  sye  i^J  3  aw  eel  I  Ij  Ia^aI  3^ 

^  )  AJ3-  ,  j  AlJ  )  ^  y  L*  J  «i* 

(4)  F.B.  /6n  Hisham  590. 

(5)  Ibn  Hisham  789,793,  Tabari  1732,  1734.  In  the 

corresponding  passages  of  Hisham  951,  950  Abdullah  is 
not  named. 


See  also  Tabari  1905,2854. 
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admired1. 

(1)  Naqaid,  ed.  Bevan  546.  See  also  Aghani  VIII.  189, 
XIX  38.  vctij  ^ j  ^y  C**  b*  5  J  13  ,  J  ^ 

Oj3  *  J  j  &  lj  )  *y°  I  ^  &  *vJ  )  J  0  j  J  ^  v>3 

^dl  u>sx^  ^  lie  lULc  0  )  J  U  ltd**  U±i  iXaeu*»^J  )  iy 

pb  l  J  ^  j  (k*t  ^  1  1  My**  (J  y  ^ 

IviiAj^pj  y  ^  yj&v  )  Si  las*  ^  fit  }  jJ  )  J  is  J  0  j  y)) 

Jo  3  y*^  <*3JI&)oa  aJ  \J$  y  l>  y  JU  U  ^  l->  yJ  )  c>juJ  J  yu 

^  '  v^V  ^  vi/°  j  J^v— 1  ^  lie  G  oit^ 

J  Uj  jA*  d*x  y  j  JU  )y^  KJ3JJ  yuJjj]  ^i*b  'v}^  ^ 
aIS*  ^>Jii  ^  li  si**  Adi  5  J  J  ^  ^  ^  j  G  t  j****  v«>3  U  ^ 

8  I  ^}  (^JjEWX^  L-5  )  Sf  Ci*3G  ^  )  yuu  J  li 

U  o  »j»5^*^yaftjli?U~  )  j  U^jl Jj  yJ  i  o  U£»J  j  til 

J  uJ  yOA  1  y  d*i  )  t>>‘  ^3)  J  U  J  Uy,  t  ^j  )  8  ^XoSJ]  »  4>^J  U 

^xu-.-oj)  ^  j  ^  i*®  *  j  tx^i^  j  o  j 

Oy>*l  ^1  J  )^°  ^  J  ^3  D  |  diJ  ] 

^  ^  ^ )  g/»  &Aj  j  j Uj  *i  jc5  ^3  />>  v^o  jy 

Jy  G  )  j  ))  l j  ajG  ^  o_  GJ  )  ^J )  ^  o^U  )  ^ 

yL  j  i  ^u»  u  0  c^dj  jyw  j  c3j  3  y  ^  ^ 

y  u~*  ^  ^  A-Jacv^  J,e  di  diakiu*  uJ]  ^i)  dJ^  ^3  QjJf 

1  ^  y  <U3  U*j!  j  j  8  j  di/*  UUi  ^  j  Laj  1)  )  Jjti  U  JU 

pj  \J^J  ^  J  aUaJ  j  t«  <*J3  )  a)j  UJ  Ciii  J  dj  j(J  | 

J/y  yy’)  j  oUKj  {^'t>NyU& jU  ^i)  Jo  )  jit)]  UJJvii 

^  0  GJ  )  O  U  1  0  )  U*  )  Jj  ]  jj  io  y~)  |  ^  ^9 

oooliy  b  b  Ow i/'dj  1  l^O(0ft3  b*  jJ  O  <Oak  !  y  ^A3  li  U 

'wW*  i  ^Ju  lxi#^Ad>j  U  )  y  Ik  |  )  I  y*e  v  c3e  0 

Ujo  yi.c  jjjj  j  as  i/*  c>^>  Ui  t^c  i  j  o  (0-*  y  j  ^ii»  t3 

u^jT|J03)1'*|  JU  y  UjJi  ^«i3  ^Lai  DiyL  o)  U  j^jui  l^iyj 

*i>$J  1 

^ — 9  j*5  S’  )  ^  o^cyi  )j  *  uJ  yJ  o  o^U  lirU  jc 

j) y  U3  UaxT^.  ^Ui  J  |  ^  U  «ol^J  I  0  3  I  ^  y  U*i  J  U 

Ujjx  j  t-oi  $  )  ^yC  &S\xX*  ^  y  )  2&J  ^  jba)  S  I^J  ) 

aIju*j  j  Jj‘*w  Aij**  Giix*ej  bii^  <&*$ y  Ss  j  iyU)  u  iy  U  j 

id*si* ^yKxu))  j<*3Jb  UU4&*  liiLj  j3j  Uj 

J  u  UaD^lftJ  y  J  dJ  UdXA  J  2  (**^  AiJ  )  J  ^  j  Ax^  J  (ijkj  olaAa*  UJ 
U  )  L0J3  J&  J  U)  AflJ/)  olG  li  Oa-  i >**v*  1  )/  ^1 

**"&}*+***  s^**l  1  }  ***  Ijrt^  6)  J  u  *i>c 
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“  A1  Yarbfi’i  said,  Ibrahim  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Sa’d 
ibn  Abt  Waqqas  related  :  While  Aban  ibn  ‘Uthman  was 
Amir  (75-82  A.H.)  Al-Farazdaq  came  to  Madxnah  and  I, 
Al-Farazdaq  and  Kuthaiyir  sat  in  the  mosque  and  recited 
poems  in  rivalry.  Then  a  slim,  brown  youth  strode  in, 
who  was  clad  in  two  reddish-coloured  garments,  came 
towards  us  and,  when  he  drew  near  to  us,  said  without 
greeting  :  ‘  Which  of  you  is  Al-Farazdaq  ?  ’  For  fear 

that  he  (like  Ibrahim  himself)  might  belong  to  Quraish,  I 
said  ‘  Speakest  thou  thus  to  the  Lord  of  the  Arabs  and  their 
poet  ?  ’  ‘  If  he  were  that,  I  should  not  thus  have  spoken 

to  him,’  he  replied.  Then  Al-Farazdaq  said  :  ‘  Who  then 
art  thou  ?  ’  ‘A  man  of  the  Ansar,  more  precisely  of  the 
Banu’n-Najjar,  more  precisely  still,  a  son  of  Abu  Bakr 
ibn  Hazm.  I  have  heard  thou  claimest  to  be  the  greatest 
poet  of  the  Arabs  and  that  the  race  of  Mudhar  so  acclaim 
thee  ” — The  Ansar  reckon  themselves  among  the  South 
Arabians,  whereas  Mudhar  is  esteemed  the  forefather  of  the 
North  Arabian  tribes  to  which  Al-Farazdaq  belongs — 

4  Our  Hassan  ibn  Thabit  (the  Madani  court  poet  of  the 
Prophet)  has,  however,  composed  a  poem  that  I  wish  to 
propound  to  thee.  I  give  thee  a  year’s  time.  If  thou 
canst  make  a  poem  that  will  equal  this,  then  art  thou  the 
greatest  poet  among  the  Arabs  ;  but  if  not,  then  art  thou 
a  liar  and  a  plagiarist.’  Thereupon  he  recited  the  verse 
of  Hassan  : 

44  Ours  are  the  brilliant  chargers 
that  flash  in  the  sunlight, 

44  Ours  are  the  swords  dripping  blood 
of  the  fruit  of  our  bravery.” 

And  he  recited  the  whole  Qasidah  to  the  end.  Then  he 
turned  away,  and  Farazdaq  arose  full  of  rage,  his  cloak 
slipping  off  and  he  not  knowing  where  its  seam  was,  till 
he  had  left  the  mosque.  Then  Kuthaiyir  came  to  me  and 
said  :  4  How  eloquent  was  the  speech  of  that  Ansari,  how 
illuminating  his  argument,  how  exquisite  his  poem !  ’ 
And  we  conversed  the  whole  day  long  of  Al-Farazdaq 
and  the  Ansari.  On  the  following  morning  I  betook  my¬ 
self  again  to  our  place  of  meeting  of  the  day  before, 
Kuthaiyir  came  and  sat  with  me  and  we  discoursed  again 
of  Al-Farazdaq  and  said  :  4  If  we  only  knew  what  he  has 
done  !’  Then  he  came  up  to  us,  wrapped  in  a  many- 
coloured,  striped  cloak  and  with  his  hair  tied  in  two  plaits, 
sat  in  the  place  which  he  had  occupied  the  day  before  and 
said :  4  What  is  the  Ansari  doing  ?  ’  Then  we  reviled 
and  aspersed  him  (the  said  Ansari),  to  soothe  the  soul  of 
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Al-Farazdaq,  whereupon  he  said  :  *  A  man  like  him 
(Hassan)  has  never  until  now  confronted  me,  and  a  poem 
like  his  poem  have  I  never  heard  before.  When  I  le/t 
you  and  had  reached  my  dwelling,  I  tried  in  all  the  kinds 
of  poetry,  but  I  was  as  one  for  whom  silence  is  decreed 
and  who  never  has  composed  a  verse.  Then,  when  the 
criers  called  to  the  prayer  of  dawn,  I  saddled  my  she- 
camel,  took  her  by  the  reins  and  rode  her  till  I  came  to 
the  mountain  Dhubab.  There  cried  I  in  a  loud  voice 
(to  the  jinni  who  inspired  Al-Farazdaq  in  his  poems)  : 
Help  thy  brother,  O  Abu  Lubaina  !  Then  my  breast 
began  to  seethe  as  the  pot  on  the  fire  seethes.  I  tied  up 
my  camel  and  leaned  my  head  against  her  leg  as  a  pillow 
and  paused  not  till  I  had  composed  113  verses.’  While  he 
was  reciting  to  us  the  poem,  the  Ansari  appeared,  came 
up  to  us  and  greeted  us  and  said  :  ‘  I  have  not  come  to 
curtail  the  time  I  fixed  for  thee,  but  I  would  not  see  thee 
without  asking  what  thou  hast  done’.  Then  Farazdaq 
said  ‘  Sit  down  !  ’  and  began  to  recite  his  poem.  When 
he  ended  his  recital  the  Ansari  rose  discomfited, and  scarcely 
had  he  passed  from  our  sight  when  the  father  of  the  Ansari, 
Abu  Bakr  ibn  Hazm.  appeared  with  other  Sheykhs  of  the 
Ansar.  They  greeted  us  and  said  :  ‘  O  Abu  Firas  (the 
pseudonym  of  Al-Farazdaq),  thou  knowest  our  condition 
and  the  position  which  we  occupied  with  the  Prophet 
(may  God  bless  and  keep  him  !)  and  what  command  he  gave- 
concerning  us.  We  have  heard  that  a  fool  from  among  us 
has  dared  to  pit  himself  against  thee  and  we  entreat  thee, 
by  Allah  and  by  the  Law  of  His  chosen  Muhammad 
(Allah  bless  and  keep  him  !  )  :  Keep  the  command  of  the 
Prophet  concerning  us,  forgive  us  for  his  sake  and  shame 
us  not  ’  (by  a  satiric  poem).  Then  I  ” — Ibrahim  goes 
on  to  relate — “  and  Kuthaiyir  up  and  pleaded  with  him 
till  in  the  end  he  said  ;  ‘  I  forgive  thee  for  the  sake  of  this 
Quraishi  (£.<?.,  Ibrahim)’.  ”  The  story  happens  in  the  youth 
of  our  ‘Abdullah  or  of  one  of  his  brothers,  and  shows  us 
again  how  in  the  circles  which  were  devoted  to  Fiqh  and 
Hadith,  poetry  also  was  in  no  way  neglected. 

A’asim  ibn  ‘Umar  ibn  Qatada,  also,  sprang  from  a 
Madani  family  which  had  early  adhered  to  the  Prophet. 
His  grandfather  Qatada,  of  the  sept  of  the  Banu  Zafar, 
was  one  of  the  Ansar  who  fought  for  the  Prophet  at  Badr  *; 
and  at  Hunain  he  was  the  standard  bearer  of  his 

(1)  Ibn  Hisham,  492.  ^  o  )  j •*  ^  ^  j 
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clan1.  Of  A’asim’s  father,  ‘Umar,  the  sources  have  not 
much  more'  to  tell2  than  that  he  received  Hadith  from 
his  father  and  passed  it  on  to  his  son  A’asim.  Unlike  the 
fa’ther  of  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Abi  Bakr  he  evidently  played  no 
particular  part  in  the  life  of  his  native  city,  and  held  no 
public  office.  His  son  A’asim  was  not  free  from  economic 
difficulties  which  caused  him,  like  so  many  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  similar  circumstances,  to  betake  himself 
to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  to  seek  for  help  at  the 
Khalifah’s  court.  This  he  was  successful  in  obtaining 
from  the  then  Khalifah,  ‘Umar  II,  the  only  one  of  the 
Umayyad  Khalifahs  who  found  favour  also  in  the  sight 
of  the  pious  of  Madinah.  As  Ibn  Sa’d  informs  us3, 
A’asim  “  repaired  to  the  court  of  ‘Umar  ibn  Abdul  Aziz, 
who  paid  his  debts,  assigned  to  him  a  stipend  and  ordered 
him  to  sit  regularly  in  the  mosque  of  Damascus  and  tell 
the  people  of  the  Prophet’s  campaigns  (Maghazi)  and  the 
famous  deeds  of  his  Companions  ;  which  he  did.  Later 
he  returned  to  Al-Madinah.”  The  Khalifah  ‘Umar  II, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  attached  importance  to  the  collect¬ 
ing  and  recording  of  Hadith,  in  the  same  manner  thought 
it  good  to  have  the  population  of  Damascus  instructed 
by  a  thorough  expert.  A’asim’s  attainments  in  the  Sirah 
and  the  Maghazi  were,  besides,  renowned4 ;  and  he 
ranked  as  an  authentic  transmitter5.  That  he  perverted 
the  history  of  the  Prophet  in  the  sense  of  the  Umayyads 
is  not  to  be  accepted  any  more  than  that1  Umar  II  had  ever 
wished  him  to  do  so.  The  Khilafat  of  ‘Umar  II  lasted 
from  99  to  101  A.H.  and  in  101  at  latest  A’asim  returned 
to  his  native  city  ;  where,  for  about  two  decades,  he  ex- 

(1)  Waqidi  ed.  Wellhausen  .358. 

(2 ) Ibn  Hajar  VII  489.  K  ^ 

(3)  The  article  on  A'asim  seems  to  be  missing  in  the  MSS. 
of  Ibn  Sa'd  which  have  come  down  to  us,  but  Dhahabi  (ed. 
Fischer)  23,  Ibn  Hajar  V,  53  and  Mizzi  (v.  Sachau, 
Studien )  14  .  quote  the  article. 

jf.  i y»)  Jj  jJ*JJ  &  .)j  J 

Lev  &}  ^  j  UJ  1  1 

Dhahabi  22 .  u  I  a  />  |  j  j  )  yis.  ;*s  <yi J 

ii>  ,>J  )  ^  ]  £»-  j  UJ  1  J  J®"  * 

(4)  Ibn  Qutaiba,  Ma'arif  236.  ^  )  UJ  )  j  1  y,*.  Uyt> 

(5)  Dhahabi  22.  **  L<?-  j 
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pounded  his  knowledge  before  his  audience  and  died  in 
119  A.H.  or  a  little  later1. 

A’asim  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  of  Ibn  Ishaq 
*  and  Waqidi  for  the  Maghazi  properly  so  called,  but  he  also 
paid  attention  to  the  details  of  the  story  of  the  Prophet’s 
youth  and  to  the  Meccan  period  generally,  as  the  quota¬ 
tions  of  Ibn  Sa’d  in  particular  indicate.  He  also  often 
states  his  authorities,  but  still  more  frequently  omits 
to  name  them.  His  attitude  towards  Isnad  is  thus  the 
same  as  that  of  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Abi  Bakr.  He  too  occa¬ 
sionally  includes  verses  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  accounts 
transmitted  by  him2 ;  and  that  he  did  not  act  merely 
as  a  compiler,  but  now  and  then  allowed  expression  to  his 
own  opinion  as  to  the  motives  animating  the  transactors, 
is  clear  from  the  passage  quoted  by  Ibn  Ishaq3  where  he 
says  :  “  By  Allah,  Al-‘Abbas  ibn  Ubadah  gave  this  counsel” 
— i.t\,  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  (to  the  Prophet) 
only  when  they,  on  their  side  were  ready  to  endure  all 
loss  of  life  and  property  which  might  befall  them  on  that 
account  — “  only  in  order  to  strengthen  the  bond  for  the 
Prophet.”  In  a  noteworthy  manner  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Abi 
Bakr  also  expresses  his  own  opinion  and  the  contrary 
opinion  of  A’asim  concerning  that  step  of  ‘Abbas. 

‘Abdullah  and  A’asim  both  sprang  from  the  circle  of  the 
Ansar,  Muhammad  ibn  Muslim  ibn  ‘Ubevdullah  ibn 
‘Abdullah  ibn  Shihab,  on  the  other  hand,  as  his  nisbat 
al-Zuhri  demonstrates,  came  from  a  Meccan  sept,  the  Banu 
Zuhra.  He  was  born  in  50  or  51 ,  according  to  other  state¬ 
ments  in  56.  57  or  58  A.H.,4  and  his  great-grandfather  on  the 
father’s  side.  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Shihab,  had  fought  on  the  side 

(1 )  Ibn  Qutaiba,  Ma’ arif  236.  « 

Dhahabi  £*■*"  &s  W-  j  U  ^  j*6 

u/i  rc  J  f-j  Sc  La-  2  ^  Ni  ) y  )  Jti'  _J  jZ-tj 

(2)  e.  g.,  Ibn  Hisham  284,  728. 

(3)  Ibn  Hisham  299.  8  IjJ U  U  )j 

J  15  !/•  J  tai  aW  )  .>je  l*  ) j  tie  J  &)J )  Jj-  jJ 

jJJ )  U^aso  ^  )  i  U-  j  SljiJJ  fj'il  I  fL  31)  ^  U*J )  )j 

ryy  \j»  »  jy-  ^ 

(4)  Dhahabi  73. « jJy  &  J  V  ^  J1*  ^  IJ (i 

^  )  J  U  •  ^  *>>>  )  • u>i  j  13  ^  XXuu 
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of  the  Meccans  against  the  Prophet  at  Badr1,  had  conspir¬ 
ed  with  three  other  men  of  Mecca  to  kill  the  Prophet  at 
Uhud2,  and  actually  did  succeed  in  wounding  him.3 
Naturally  this  de»'d  was  painful  to  the  great-grandson 
who  in  the  passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  assault  of  the 
conspirators  against  the  Prophet’s  person4  says  nothing 
of  his  great-grandfather’s  part  in  it.  Al-Zuhri’s  father 
was  on  the  side  of  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Zubair  during  the  latter’s 
anti-Khilafat6;  but  Al-Zuhri  himself,  as  he  informs  us, 
had  even  as  a  boy  waited  upon  Marwan6 — during  his 
Khilafat  in  the  year  64  A.H. — and  later  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Marwan's  son,  ‘Abdul  Malik.  He  then,  it  is  true, 
fixed  his  home  at  Damascus  but  often  sojourned  in  his 
native  city,  Al-Madinah.  Somewhere  in  the  period  before 
his  migration  to  Damascus,  an  event  befell  of  which  Ibn 
Sa’d  informs  us7  :  “  Al-Zuhri  had  shed  blood  uninten¬ 
tionally,  so  he  went  out  and  left  his  folk  and  pitched  a 
tent  and  said  :  ‘No  roof  of  a  house  shall  overshadow  me.  ’ 
And  ‘Ali  ibn  Husain  passed  by  and  said  to  him  :  ‘  O  Ibn 
Shihab,  thy  despair  is  greater  than  thy  guilt.  Fear 
God,  ask  His  pardon,  pay  the  blood-due  to  the  people  of 
the  slain,  and  return  to  thine  own  folk.’  And  Al-Zuhri 

(I )  Ibn  Qutaiba  Ma’arif  230.  so.3.  y  )w  %  • 

(2)  Ibid,  jl  <uU£jJ  j  lj  1  y/-:  &  lyiJb*. 

J  SUE  )^J.Cp4>  .ii. 

See  further  Waqidi  (Wellhausen)  116  Ibn  Sa’d,  IVa,  92. 

(8)  Ibn  Hiftham  571 .  pi  j  j>  >>  3  015 

J  )  SjSc  ^  1  ;  L>i.‘  )  I  |  ) 

J*.  •  v_#huJ)  I  ior  b  J  )  J _J~J  j  ts  J 

fo+y*.  ,  c*  ^  '■)  Jo 

(4)  Ibn  Hisham ,  574  Tabari ,  I,  1407. 

(5)  Ibn  Qutaiba  239  yj  j-1 1  ^  l^*4ju J  *>4^^  *y  I  u  K  j 

(6)  Ibn  Hajar  IX,  451.  o  J 

(7)  V.  158.  w  U  1  J  l»  ^  Ur  ±>/y  ^  ^Ic  ti  yi.  ) 

s„  .Si  3)  Li  ^  Uo  Lla«*>  *  ^  dAjfc  ]  JjJ  j  ^  ^  ^  ) 

V  ^  1  ^  ^  ^  J  ^  ^h*****-  ^  j**  o# 

w#  y  '(4;  vill*  )  1  )  yj  b  sX&  1,^0  )  .  2  y*l~  )  J 
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used  to  say  :  ‘Ali  ibn  Husain  has,  of  all  men,  the  greatest 
claim  to  my  gratitude.”  If  the  Shi’a  historian'  Ya’qtibi1 
is  right,  Al-Zuhri  already  in  his  young  days  had  placed 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Khalifah  ‘Abdul  Malik  in 
his  war  against  Abdullah  ibn  Al-Zubair ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  ‘Abdul  Malik  made  the  attempt  to  have  the  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Jerusalem  decreed  as  meritorious  as  that  to 
Mecca — This  he  did  at  the  time  when  the  anti-Khalifah 
resided  at  Mecca — it  is  alleged  that  he  replied  to  those 
who  complained  of  the  ban  upon  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  : 

“  This  Ibn  Shihab  Al-Zuhri  tells  you  how  the  Prophet 
(Allah  bless  and  keep  him  !)  said  :  ‘  The  saddles  shall  be 
made  fast  (to  the  camels)  only  for  three  holy  places,  the 
Masjidu’l-Haram  (Mecca),  my  Masjid  (Al-Madinah)  and 
the  Beytu’l  Maqdis  (Jerusalem)’.”  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  find  a  Hadith  of  this  import — with  several  variations — 
in  all  the  six  canonical  compilations  (of  Hadith)  as  well 
as  in  the  Musnad  of  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal ;  for  which  the 
Isnad  often  runs  :  Al-Zuhri  from  Sa’id  ibn  Al-Musaiyab 
from  Abu  Huraira,  but  often  also  otherwise,  with  no  men¬ 
tion  of  Al-Zuhri.  That  ‘Abdul  Malik  should  have  appealed 
to  Al-Zuhri  to  secure  consideration  for  this  Hadith  is  only 
probable  if  he  quotes  also  the  authorities  of  Al-Zuhri. 
For  if  the  utterance  of  the  Khalifah  was  ever  made,  it 
must  have  been  between  the  years  65  and  73  A.H.,  during 
the  existence  of  Abdullah’s  anti-Khilafat,  and  probably 
in  72  A.H.,  in  which  year  ‘Abdul  Malik,  as  the  still  extant 
inscription  tells  us,  erected  the  Qubbat  as-Sakhrah  in 
Jerusalem ;  but  in  the  year  73  A.H.  Al-Zuhri  was  only 
23  years  old,  perhaps  considerably  younger,  and  his  name 
as  an  expert  in  tradition  cannot  then  have  had  so  much 
prestige  that ‘Abdul  Malik  could  have  hoped  for  any  special 
result  from  naming  him  alone.  If  the  report  of  Ya’qQbi 
deserves  any  credence  at  all,  then  we  must  take  it  that 
Al-Zuhri  rushed  to  ‘Abdul  Malik  from  Madinah  to  commun¬ 
icate  to  him  a  Hadith  heard  from  the  authorities  in 
Madinah,  of  which  he  could  hope  that  it  would  help  the 
Khalifah  in  his  political  projects.  That  he  himself  in¬ 
vented  it,  as  some  have  implied,  is  unbelievable.  It  was 
not  difficult  for  people  in  Damascus  to  ascertain  whether 

(] )  Ed.  Houtsma  II.  311 .  ^ ^  )  du  >  iy  &  j 
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the  Hadith  was  known  among  the  recognised  masters  in 
Madinah,  and  any  who  had  doubts  would  hardly  have 
neglected  to  institute  inquiries.  Whatever  one  may 
think  about  the  authenticity  of  the  Hadith,  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  to  doubt  but  that  Al-Zuhri  really  had 
heard  the  Hadith  from  the  mouth  of  Sa’id  ibn  Al-Musaiyab, 
of  whom  moreover  we  are  several  times  informed — he 
was  renowned  as  an  interpreter  of  dreams1 — that  he 
interpreted  a  certain  dream  communicated  to  him  to  the 
detriment  of  the  anti-Khalifah  and  in  favour  of  ‘Abdul 
Malik.  ‘Umar  ibn  Habib  ibn  Qulai2  thus  relates  :  “  One 
day  I  sat  with  Sa’id  ibn  Al-Musaiyab  at  a  time  when  I 
was  in  straitened  circumstances  and  oppressed  with  debt 
so  that  I  knew  not  where  to  go.  There  came  a  man  to 
him  and  said  :  ‘  O  Abu  Muhammad  (the  kunyn  of  Sa’id). 
I  have  had  a  dream.’  ‘  What  was  it  ?  ’  ‘I  dreamt  that 
I  caught  hold  of  ‘Abdul  Malik  ibn  Marwan  and  forced  him 
to  the  ground  and  turned  him  over  on  his  face  and  drove 
four  pegs  into  his  back.’  Sa’id  said  :  ‘  Thou  didst  not 
dream  it.’  ‘  Yes,  T  dreamt  it.’  Sa’id  said  ‘  No.  Shall  I 
tell  thee,  or  wilt  thou  tell  me  ?  ’  He  said,  ‘Ibn  Al-Zubair 
dreamt  it  and  has  sent  me  to  thee.’  Sa’id  said  ‘His 
dream  is  true,  ‘  Abdul  Malik  bin  Marwan  will  kill  him, 
and  out  of  the  loins  of  ‘Abdul  Malik  spring  four  sons,  each 
of  whom  will  be  Khalifah’.  Then” — ‘Umar  continues 

(1)  Baladhuri,  Amah.  ed.  Ahlwerdtl  50.  I  ^  I 
j  &V*  j  If  ^ 

j  Uj  li  j!  }  _ 1  ^3  J  )  .  yLc  rX* 

oac  )  j  J  U^i>  )  j.*J  )  Ibid  233.  )  i>J  j  4A-*  jJj 
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In  Baladhuri ,  Ansab  233  the  narrator  is  called  Habib 
Ibn  Mani\ 
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—  “I  went  to  ‘Abdul  Malik  in  Damascus  and  brought 
these  tidings  to  him  in  the  name  of  Sa’id,  whereupon  he 
questioned  me  concerning  Sa’id  and  paid  my  debts.  In 
the  same  manner  as  this  ‘Umar,  Al-Zuhri  aiso  acted — if 
the  statement  of  Ya’qubi  is  at  all  to  be  believed  when  he 
carried  a  Hadith  which  he  had  heard  from  Sa’id’s  mouth 
to  the  Khalifah  in  the  hope  of  a  reward.  Anyhow,  Al- 
Zuhri  did  not  then  stay  long  in  Damascus,  if  he  went  there 
at  all.  His  permanent  emigration  thither  took  plaee  later, 
as  he  himself  states1 ,  “  at  the  time  when  Ibn-Al-Ash’ath 
was  rebellious  ”  (i.e.,  in  the  year  81  or  82  A.H2.).  He 
went  first  to  Qabisa,  ‘Abdul  Malik’s  keeper  of  the  Seal®, 
with  whom  the  Khalifah  even  when  Governor  of  Madinah 
had  been  on  confidential  terms4.  Qabisa  introduced  him 
to  ‘Abdul  Malik5,  for  which  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
when  the  Khalifah  once  inquired:  ‘Which  of  you  knows  the 
legal  decision  concerning  the  handmaiden  who  has 
borne  children  to  her  lord  ?  ’  Thereupon  Al-Zuhri  was 
mentioned  and  he  was  brought  to  the  Khalifah,  who  asked 
him  of  his  origin,  made  a  remark  upon  Zuhri’s  father’s 
participation  in  the  revolt  of  the  anti-Khalifah,  bade  him 
then  sit  down,  and  paid  his  debts6.  Like  so  many  before 
him,  he  had  gone  to  Damascus  in  the  hope  to  free  himself 
from  harsh  financial  circumstances7.  According  to 

(1)  Bukhari,  Tarikh.  93 SI 

(2)  Tabari.  II.  1 052  wiJU  (  a  I  )  iU  > 8  **  ^  j 

j.  yJ  )  ^  ***  j  S  )  ^  ?  *  •*** 
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(3)  Ibn  Su'd  VII  b,  1 57.  J  >  ^  J  j  ^ 
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(4)  Baladhuri,  Amah.  257.  (  ^  j  )  J  Vi 
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(5)  Ibn  Su'd  VII,  b  157. 

also  Ibn  Qutaiba,  Ma'arij  228. 

(6)  Dhahabi  70.  J  <^c  J'"  j  ^  y4.  y  ^ 
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(7)  Dhahabi  ibid.  ^  ^  ^ 
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another  account  the  Khalifah  had  first  made  inquiries, 
concerning1  Al-Zuhri  from  Sa’id,  through  his  Governor  in 
Madinali1.  All  these  accounts  fail  to  chime  with  Ya’- 
qfibi’s  report,  according  to  which  ‘Abdul  Malik  must  have 
known  Al-Zuhri  a  long  time  and  the  latter  would  not  have 
required  a  special  introduction  to  the  Khalifah  nor  a 
favourable  judgment  of  Sa’id.  Perhaps  Ya’qubi’s  state¬ 
ment  rests  solely  on  this  fact,  that  the  name  of  Al-Zuhri 
was  remembered  in  later  times  as  that  of  the  one  renowned 
Muhaddith  who  had  stood  on  intimate  terms  with  ‘Abdul 
Malik,  and  that  people  antedated  that  intimacy  by  ten 
years.  This  may  have  happened  the  more  easily  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  his  name  does  in  truth  occur  in  the  Isnad 
of  the  Hadith  in  question. 

Under  the  successors  of  ‘Abdul  Malik,  who  appointed 
him  a  fixed  income2,  Al-Zuhri  stayed  on  in  Damascus. 
He  informs  us3  that  he  went  to  Al-Walid  ibn  ‘Abdul 
Malik  in  order  to  sue  for  the  hand  of  Bint  Malik  ibn  Shihab. 
The  story-tellers  seem  to  have  magnified  this  event,  for, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Fihrist4,  there  was  a  “  Book  of  Al- 
Zuhri  and  his  girl-cousin  who  journeyed  to  Hisham  ibn 
‘Abdul  Malik5.”  The  substitution  for  Al-Walxd  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Hisham  occurs  elsewhere  as  we  shall  sec  presently. 
Under  ‘Umar  II  (99-101  A.II.)  Al-Zuhri  decided  legal 
questions  ;  and  that  ‘Umar’s  successor  Yazid  II  appointed 
him  judge,  is  more  than  once  recorded6.  But  Yazid 
II  expected  from  Al-Zuliri  quite  another  sort  of  knowledge 
than  that  which  a  judge  requires  for  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  He  turned  to  him  not  in  vain  on  one  occasion 

(1 )  Bukhari,  Tarikh.  93.  ^ 
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(2)  Ibn  Sa-'d,  VII  b  157.  Also  Ibn  Qutaiba  228. 
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(4)  Fihrist  307.  ^  1  j  l-  A I  l  j  ^  j*  jM  v  ^ 
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(5)  Ibn  Abdalhakam,  ed.  Torrey  104.  J  I  (•$ 

j  ltvJliSa.  j  la.  ^  U  |  3  *d  1 

(6)  Dhahabi ,  72  1*  v  V"  ^  ^  ^  ji  J**- 
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when  he  wished  for  information  as  to  the  author  of  a 
poem1. 

“Yazid  anti  his  slave-girl  Habbabah  were  on  a  roof 
at  night,  and  she  sang  him  a  song  of  Al-Ahwas.  He 
said  to  her  ‘  Who  composed  this  song  ?  5  She  replied, 
‘  By  thine  eyes,  I  know  not.’  Half  the  night  had  already 
gone  when  he  said  :  ‘  Send  to  Al-Zuliri,  perhaps  he  knows 
something  about  it.’  Then  they  went  to  Al-Zuhri  and 
knocked  at  his  door,  and  he  went  to  Al- Yazid  full  of  fear. 
When  he  had  climbed  up  to  him,  Yazid  said  to  him  : 
‘  Fear  not.  I  have  summoned  thee  only  for  something 
good.  Sit  down  !  Who  composed  this  song  ?  ’  ‘  Al- 

Ahwas  ibn  Muhammad  ’  (the  Madani  poet,  whom  the 
Khalifah  Suleyman  had  exiled  to  JDahlak)  ‘  O  Prince  of 
Believers.’  ‘  What  is  he  doing  ?  ’  ‘  He  has  been  long 

in  exile  in  Dahlak.’  ‘  I  am  surprised  at  ‘Umar  ’  (the 
successor  of  Suleyman)  that  he  did  not  grieve  for  him, 
exclaimed  Yazid.  Thereupon  he  ordered  him  to  be  set 
at  liberty  and  presented  him  with  400  dinars.  Al-Zuhri, 
for  his  part,  returned  and  carried  the  glad  news  to  his 
folk,  the  Ansar.” 

Just  as  here  Al-Zuhri  contributed  to  the  release  of  one 
of  his  Madani  fellow-countrymen,  so  did  he  at  other  times 
seek  to  benefit  the  folk  of  his  native  city.  He  gave  pieces 
of  good  advice  to  the  Governor  of  Hijjaz  appointed  by 
Yazid  in  101  A.H.,  before  he  went  to  his  post,  which  advice, 
however,  the  new  governor  for  his  own  advantage  did  not 
follow2. 

(1 )  Aghani,  IV  49.  «  ajj  j  G-  y  .c  ^  jj  y>,  Uhb 

jA&J  )  1  Si,  J  jsi>  (4!  J  U  J)  )  o  |  j 

*  j!&$>  iJjJJ  )  ^  j  o  I  U  1 5  D  va.J  IS 

<— pc  4  &  y^i  ij  1  g. }&  y  I  v>  )  1 

I  U»  j jj>  |  lc  jy  ^  ytj  ij  L>  <u)c  ^  j&i  yt,  jJ  )  b 

)  )  Sjb  dyQ  2J  ]  ^  £  jl  3)  iXi  jx  sj  If 

J  Us  ai  J  b  J.*i  U  J13  ^XX*  jJ  J  jX*  )  tj  (IaSV*  ^jO  j*.  31  I  J  b 

y  y  d &x)sxxJ  j*  I  aJac  J  wfllf  b 

j  Uaj  2)  |  &*y'i  )  txJxl  ^  jit  j)  )  b  j  Uj  i>  xi  l»*J  ,  1  dJ 

J  a*  |*ib  j**)? 

(2)  Tabari.  II,  1452.  411  i  ^  ^  J  is 

r  J  ji  I  J  ji  J  ^  i  ^ 

6J>)C  1  j**.?-  1  ^  ^  ^  \xj  J  j&l  J* 

)  y©  j  ^  ^  ^  {J*  y*  jJ  )  J  15 

*  U&*  $)  jfiUL  Ui  yjio  U  )  2  c*cy«IJs>  ^  ^  I  v  3 

U  if  D*  |  j  si  U  II J  J  U  $  j 
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Al-Zuhri  was  famous  for  his  liberality.  Qa’id  ibn  Asram 
sang  its  praises  in  a  poem1  and  Qurrah  ibn  Abdur  Rah¬ 
man  has  said  of  Zuhri2  :  “  Never  have  I  seen  any  one  to 
whom  dinars  and  dirhams  mean  so  little  as  they  do  to 
him.”  No  wonder  that  he  was  ever  deep  in  debts,  which 
the  new  Khalifah,  Hisham  (105-125  A.H.),  paid  for  him3. 
The  latter  helped  him  also  with  the  education  of  his  child¬ 
ren4,  and  drew  him  as  well  as  Abu’l-Zinad  into  his 
society.  “  Once  Al-Zuliri  went  into  the  presence  of 
Hisham,  when  Abu’l-Zinad  was  also  present.  Hisham 
said  to  him.  ‘  In  which  month  usually  is  the  pay  given  out 
to  the  people  of  Madinah  ?  ’  Al-Zuhri  replied  :  ‘  I  know 
not.’  Abu’l-Zinad,  however,  answered  ‘  In  Muharram.’ 
Then  Hisham  said  to  Al-Zuhri,  ‘  O  Abu  Bakr,  that  is  a 
piece  of  knowledge  thou  hast  gained  to-day.’  ‘  It  is  besides 
befitting  the  soeiety  of  the  Prince  of  Believers  that  one 
should  gain  knowledge  there,’  replied  Al-Zuliri6.” 

The  intercourse  between  the.  Khalifah  and  his  learned 
court -theologian,  as  Al-Zuhri  has  been  called,  did  not 
always  run  so  smoothly.  We  possess  an  account  of  Ash- 

(1)  Dhahabi.  71 . 

—>  ^ e  si^s  )  y» £  i  ) y  *  I  )  j  ]  6  j  j 

v  I  a®-**"1  a  1  c  1  J  I  j  )  j 

V  )y  1  aj  o  b  ^ jj  j  j  *  y  1  vjfi-  1 

(2)  Dhahabi.  08.  tiu  ^0  I  )j  b»  j  hi  .5  yj*c  J  y 

£  ax*  ajJx  ^  yt>  |  pfe  j  1  _)  j  Uj  jJ  )  i  1  jl*  _j  ^  j&  jJ  1  ty* 

ytJ  1  i)  ^UJ  »  jSt 

(*}j  I  bid.  70.  .  jib  i  (j®  j,  tiA  i  ^  j*^  1  h 

U>  o  j  Uj  d  i—i  H  1 

(4)  Ibid.  70. 

(5)  Ibn  Khallikan  I.  571.  U  y>  ^  j*  y  1  j**  j 

AIjJ  hii  ^  *  yf  l3  AJJ  I  il  li  jj  |  yj  |  i  life  I  tXX£  (•  1**^ 

^  ^4  jJ  )  J  lai  juj  tVJ  I  Jjfc  H  A*i  l  Ua*J  1  ^  ^so  ^  ^  1  j*  Uiuk  ■ 

J*  ^  C  J  f  '  o’  J  ^  3*  ' 

Ja  J  ^xi*  y J  )  J**  )  J  tai  ^aJ  ]  <*3  jil-  J  1  A*  yj  b  )  b 

(JbJ  )  AJ*  1>  UL«4  ^  ) 
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Shaft’1,  which  the  last-named  had  learnt  from  his  uncle 
and  which  runs  :  “  Suleyman  ibn  Al-Yasar  went  in  once 
to  the  presence  of  Hisham,  who  asked  him  :  Who  is  the 
person  intended  in  the  verse  of  the  Quran  which  run's  : 
He  who  undertook  to  magnify  it  (i.e..  the  slander  of  A’ishah, 
Surah  24.  11).  ’  He  answered  :  ‘  It  was  ‘  Abdullah  ibn 
Ubayy.’  ‘  Thou  best,  ’  cried  the  Khalifah,  ‘  it  was  ‘All. 
O  Ibn  Shihab,  who  was  it  ?  ’ — ‘‘  Abdullah  ibn  Ubayy  ’ — 
4  Thou,  best ;  it  was  ‘All  ‘  I  be  ?  By  Allah,  if  a  voice 
from  Heaven  proclaimed  that  Allah  had  permitted  lying, 
still  1  would  not  lie.  We  have  heard  Sa’id  ibn  Al-Musai- 
yab  and  ‘  Urwa  and  ‘  Alqamah  announce  in  the  name  of 
A’ishah  that  he  who  undertook  to  magnify .  it  was  ‘Abdullah 
ibn  Ubayy.’  Then  the  people  urged  one  another  on  against 
him,  but  Hisham  said  :  ‘  Go  away  !  It  is  not  fitting 
that  we  should  pass  on  traditions  transmitted  by  a  man 
like  thee  !  ’  Then  said  Al-Zuhri  :  ‘  What  !  Have  I  used  force 
to  thee,  or  thou  to  me  ?  Leave  me  alone!’  ‘  No,’  an¬ 
swered  the  Khalifah,  ‘but  thou  hast  debts  amounting  to 
one  million.’  ‘  Thou  knowcst,  and  thy  father  knew  it, 
that  I  never  laid  that  sum  on  thee  or  on  thy  father  as  a 
debt.’  Then  Hisham  said,  ‘  We  wish  not  to  excite  the 
Shaikh,’  spoke  a  word  and  paid  a  million  for  him.  This 
was  told  to  Al-Zuhri.  whereupon  he  said  :  ‘Praise  be  to 
Allah  from  whom  this  comes.’  ”  According  to  other 
accounts2  it  was  not  Hisham  but  Al-Walid,  who  made 
the  vain  attempt  to  induce  Al-Zuhri  to  transfer  the  guilt 
of  Ibn  Ubayy  to  ‘Ali. 

(1)  Dhahabi.  72.  1  u~- J  J 

*1) )  J  is  ^  1  c/*  J  ^  c 

jJJ)  0.W  J  yj*  -r>  k-i-  yj>  b  i^  J  U»  J  yj~  yjJ^  1  yjj 

^1  o  li  yj  *JJ  )  y  b  I  5'  V  &  'U  j  J  b  J 

-t..  aI  |  t •  *r^  1  ' ■* . J  Jii' t®  id  |  1  AlJ  |  ^  I  t  0  U* 

iU)  0^  ^  ^  ^  I  )  ViT?  ^  } 

^juLua xc  )  )  J  )  ^Jr  xc  13  )  ^  3  J  )  hi 

1 *  JJ>j  1* J  yj)  J  Ciii  ftJ  )  *>>***)  j 

^  )  13  \  ^  liufc  J  U5  J  j  J  UJ  )  )  c>3  ^  ) 

JIS3  $  )  &  jxL  U  )  w_jj  )  die  y*  li  S ji  6  ^  )  ^jLfi 

*  cVAC  K*J*  j**  ^  3J  3  cVaJcJ  ) 

(2)  Bukhari ,  Maghazi ,  34. 

**5U  uJ  ^  UU  ^  1  Cf.  also  the  parallel  passages 

in  Fathalhari.  VII.  336  also  Firk ,  Muhammad  ibn  Ishaq  10. 
Note  34. 
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Abu  Zinad1  reports  another  conversation  of  Al-Zuhri 
with  Hisham :  “  I  went  into  the  presence  of  Hisham 
when  Al-Zuhri  was  with  him,  and  they  both  were  blaming 
the  prince  Al-Walid  ibn  Yazid.  I  licid  aloof  and  took  no 
part  in  the  discourse  concerning  him.  Shortly  after, 
permission  was  begged  for  Al-Walid  to  enter,  he  obtained 
permission,  came  in,  sat  down  full  of  rage,  and  went  away 
again.  After  Hisham  was  dead  and  Al-Walid  had 
assumed  the  government ,  he  wrote  to  Al-Madinah  and  I  was 
summoned  and  came  before  him,  and  he  said  :  ‘  Remem- 
berest  thou  the  words  of  the  Squinter  (Hisham)  and  Al- 
Zuhri  ?  ’ — ‘  Yes,  but  I  took  no  kind  of  part  therein  .’ — 
‘  That  is  true.  Knowest  thou  who  told  me  V  ’ — ‘  No  ’ — 
‘  The  servant  wlio  stood  before  him.  If  the  criminal  Al- 
Zuhri  were  still  alive,  I  would  have  killed  him.  ’  ”  But 
Al-Zuhri  too  had  been  well  aware  of  what  he  had  to  expect 
if  Al-Walid  came  to  power,  and  had  decided  to  flee  into 
the  territory  of  the  Byzantine  empire2  as  soon  as  Hisham 
should  die.  He  did  not  however  live  till  the  accession 
of  Al-Walid  II  (125-A.IL).  He  died  on  the  17th  of 
Ramadan  124  A.II.3,  and  was  buried  at  Shaghb  in  the 
Hijjaz,  on  the  estate  which  the  ruling  family  had  bestowed 
on  him4. 

(1)  Aghani.  II.  103.  IS  j.*-  )  ^y  ^  ^  *0  s* 

(  ]  d  y  f  t  ^  0  b  jJ  )  b  |  ^  ) 

l i  ,  c?  J  y  U  yi  1  3 

UiJS  jib  %  t>J  dJ  J 

ji  jj  !  J  ijJc  ciJa.  J.i  iio  J.J]  ]  ^  y  J  j  ,  l-* 

J  b  '-D  1  ;s  j  |**i  1  _}  J>^  ^  1  J  y* 

^Js.  u-iS  1  jJ  )  p  o  bsJ  1  J  IS  $  oJS  )  0  ^  ^  j  jJ  '  j>S  ,>*0 

^Jb  )  Jj**.  Ifti  )  y*  ^  I  j 

(2)  Ibid .  kS  j*  y  5  1  ^  ^;J  ^iS  ^ 

j*)1 *>.  j?.  j  0J  j  o’  -  j  yi  ^ h.  **  &  i 

(3)  Dhahabi.  74.  ^  ^  jolti  iu.^,  U  i  ^  i  jA  J  U 

jU  jJ )  J  IS  j  £  J'  |*J4  )  jJl  JtS  j  j*a>  j  1 <>,»  3 

y  *1  1  y ■*  1  ^  j  b»>  j  )  i  J-*®  J  ^ 

%  U  j  «/»  J)  w<»  >^1  *_/*->  e/J  I 

j  )  >1-.  ^d-si^al  |  j 

(4)  Ibn  Qutaiba.  239  ;U  ^  ^kJi  o y 

JU_j  Jj  !  y  )  I  I  yj/*  jJ  1  3 

Compare  also  Firk,  Muhammad  ibn  Ishaq  10.  Note.  39. 
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Even  after  his  migration  to  Damascus  AJ-Zuhri  often 
stayed  in  the  Hijja/A  As  late  as  in  119  A.H.  we  find 
him  engaged  in  the  pilgrimage2.  But  above  all  he  had 
spent  his  student  years  in  Al- Mad  mail  and  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  learning  which  later  procured  him 
such  great  influence  in  the  capital  of  the  Khallfah.  He 
himself  tells  us3  how  he  first,  studied  the  genealogy  of 
his  own  race  with  Abdullah  ibn  Tha’Iaba ;  then,  when  his 
teacher  referred  a  man  who  addressed  a  question  on  the 
law  of  marriage  to  him  to  Sa’id  ibn  Al-Musaiyab,  he  too 
had  recourse  to  Sa’id.  “  Sa’id  had  great  consideration 
among  men  on  account  of  his  personal  qualities,  his  com¬ 
plete  abstemiousness  and  purity, because  he  spoke  the  truth 
before  the  rulers  and  others,'  held  aloof  from  the  mighty, 
and  possessed  a  learning  which  no  other  equalled  and  a 
well-grounded  judgment.  1  dared  not  face  him  with  a 
point-blank  question,  but  I  said  :  Such  and  such  a  man 
has  said  so  and  so,  whereupon  he  used  to  answer.” 
Similarly  it  is  stated  in  another  account4  :  “  We  sat 

with  Ibn  Al-Musaiyab  without  questioning  him  till  a  man 
came  and  addressed  a  question  to  him.  That  roused  him 
to  impart  Hadith  to  us,  or  lie  of  his  own  accord  began  to 
impart  it.”  Tha’laba  ibn  Abi  Malik,  also,  directed  Al-Zuhri 
to  Sa’id,  and  he.  “sat  for  ten  long  years  with  him  as  it 

(1 )  Dhahabi.  70.  Jj  /  jl )  sij 

)  *>  J  ft 

(2)  Tabari.  II.  1635.  ( i  ^  £*  j 

iwlJjjjfc h-*  i — 0  J  ]  sir  L ! 

(3)  Ibn  Sa’d.  II.  1 31 .  ^  ^  1  jp*  ^  aJJ  )  jAt  la. 

o)  k  j  ^  Jj 31 )  w=- j}  yj  i  ^  r1  ^ 

vsjsi  jo  i  jt£  i  y  j  > _ £  ip  i 

fj*  ^  >  J  r* ;  )  j*  ^  c  ^ 

jHSj  Jj  LkJ  )  tVic  ^  J  •  •  ^  ^  ^  Jjj* 

^  ^  ;xc  j  ^  tkLJ  )  >ir f  W  jj  ^  ^  £  ))  J 

)  &jAo3+~  )  l/*  #  ,  ^  J  J  ^  I  ®  ^  )  {j  1 

\  Si  j  )  &  w  J  ^  j  )  & )  1  &  u/  ^  J 131 J  y  >  *** 1  j  ’ 

Jjubk^ 

(4)  Dhahabi.  89.  ^  ^ 

^  ^  ^  i^JU)  j  isu^i  L.±i 
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had  been  a  day1.  ”  With  Sa’id,  Al-Zuhri  reekons  three 
other  men  as  “the  four  seas  of  Quraish.”  ‘Urwa,  Abu 
Salama  ibn  ‘Abdur  Rahman  and  ‘Ubaidullah  ibn  ‘Abdullah 
ibn  ‘Utba2 ;  and  he  compares  the  substance  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  he  received  from  ‘Urwa,  whom  he  distinguishes  as 
“  the  inexhaustible  sea3,  ”  with  that  which  he  obtained 
from  ‘Ubaidullah4.  “  I  frequented  the  society  of  no 
learned  man  without  being  convinced  of  having  attained 
that  which  he  possessed.  I  went  to  ‘Urwa  until  I  heard 
from  him  nothing  but  what  was  familiar.  It  was  different 
with  ‘Ubaidullah.  Never  did  I  come  to  him  without 
finding  some  new  learning. ”  For  ‘Ubaidullah,  Al-Zuhri 
also  performed  services  such  as  beseem  a  pupil5:  “  I 
used  to  draw  water  for  him.  and  when  he  said  to  his  slave- 
girl  ‘  Who  is  at  the  door  ?  ’  she  answered,  ‘  Thy  slave 
with  the  tearful  eyes’.”  ‘Ubaidullah.  who  as  we  have 
already  seen  (in  a  former  article)  was  also  a  poet — Ibn 
‘Abdul  Barr  said  of  him  that  there  was  never  a  laqih  who 
was  a  greater  poet  and  never  a  poet  who  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  Fiqh  than  ‘Ubaidullah — also  addressed  verses 
to  Al-Zuhri,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Kitabu'l-Aghani 6. 

Because  Al-Zuhri  had  taken  to  himself  the  learning 
of  ‘  Urwa.  Sa’id  and  ‘  Ubaidullah,  ‘’Irak  ibn  Malik7 

(1)  Ibn  Said.  Ilb.  131 .  J>  ^  ^  Sd-SyJ  U  j 

J  (3  i  O-jJc  J  U  J  li  1  JJt  y  U  y  ^  J  Uii 

J  ^  C  Iso 

(2)  Ibid.  JUi  f  J  15  r*" 

y  )  ^  h  )  )  ■}  I  b  f  i  ]  o'-0'**"  J  ) 

is>Js  )  Wc  j 

(3)  Ibid.  134.  v  ^ **  1  ^  ^  j.J  )  ^ 

i  j  jc .  *>ic  3  y  c  y  *  %  y  ,  y*  i  ^  J 

i _ •  jw  D  y.J  5  *  y  )  j  )  L$j  y\>3  b*Ji 

(4)  Ibn  Hajar.  VII.  ‘23.  I  )  o-JU.  /•  JU  ^  y  jJ  1 

is^ys  1  oif  S>)  «  ^  )  *  bJ*J  t 

o  II  i  ]  |,l  ii  Ij  iJJ  Hi.  b*  J  J  !•*•'*  Hi  £***•  )  <s~*S 

IfiJ  Jb  UJfi  6  (>JLf 

^  * 

(5)  Dha.habi.  71 .  I  dJ)  .w  J  yk  jJ ) 

S  1  lb:  J  y&  V  yl  b  iii  }  L»J  J 

(6)  Aghani.  VIII.  92. 

(7)  Ibn  .  Hajar.  IX.  448.  **# j  1  J 15  j 

je  1  y  ji  sx>  <>J  '  (Jj»  1  iHi  1  tiy  t*  ^  i— / )  yJ 

*5H  w t  j)  (*V^£  1 J  *— f  1  jc{J  b**M  )  (jjJ 
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calls  him  the  most  learned  of  the  Madanis .  Similar  approv¬ 
ing  judgments  arc  frequent,  and  the  one  thing  which  is 
objected  to  him  is  the  intimate  intercourse  with  the  Umay- 
vad  Khalifah.  Thus  Makhfil  exclaims1 :  “  What  a  man 
is  Al-Zuhri :  If  he  only  had  not  spoilt  himself  by  his  com¬ 
merce  with  the  king  !  ”  Al-Zuhri  himself,  however,  when 
contrasting  the  taciturnity  of  one  of  his  pupils  with  his 
own  readiness  to  impart  his  knowledge2,  boasts  :  “  Never 
has  a  human  being  spread  this  knowledge  as  I  have  spread 
it,  nor  given  it  away  as  I  have  given  it.’" 

Famed  also  is  his  versatility3.  Al-Leyth  says  :  ‘‘  1 
have  never  seen  any  one  who  possessed  more  learning  than 
Al-Zuhri.  If  thou  wort  to  hear  him  speak,  exhorting  men 
to  goodness,  thou  wouldst  say.  This  man  alone  understands 
it  properly  ;  if  thou  wert  to  hear  him  discourse  of  gene¬ 
alogy,  thou  wouldst  say  this  man  alone  has  knowledge  of 
it,  and  w  lien  he  speaks  of  the  Quran  and  the  Sunnah,  then 
his  Hadith  is  something  comprehensive.” 

To  Ibrahim  ibn  Sa’d’s  question  to  his  father,  “  In 
what  did  Al-Zuhri  surpass  you  ?  ”  the  father  replied4 5  : 
“  He  used  to  approach  assemblies  from  the  front  and  not 
from  behind,  in  no  assembly  did  he  leave  a  youth  or  grown¬ 
up  man  or  old  woman  or  woman  of  maturity  unquestioned  ; 
then  he  went  to  the  houses  of  the  Ansar  and  there  too  he 
left  no  youth  nor  grown-up  man,  nor  crone  nor  full- 
grown  woman  unquestioned,  and  he  succeeded  in  visiting 
even  ladies  in  their  chambers.”  According  to  Ibn  Sa’d6 
the  answer  runs  somewhat  otherwise  :  “  Ibn  Shihab 

(1)  Dhahabi.  72  ^  jlj^M 

J  ) 3)  yi  y  c  ^  j  i  c  3  J  b 

(2)  Ibid.  69.  »  j  ^  j&>  ,J*1 11  ja  U) )  ^  U  J  & 

(3)  Ibn  Hajar,  IX,  448.  Wlc  wlj  U  j 

yd  I  I  ) 

,>a.  )  y  |  ^  I  I  v_i  5)  v->  1—3  3);^  cb  ^  )  yl  Sjt  J  ) 

l^-  lx  y  tfSj  t  |  j  ^  j  yd  ) 

(4)  Dhahabi  69.  Jb 

ILsd  3)  _j  b  3)  5  1«aU  ^  l«J  b  31  ,  U  ;  } 

JUsjeJ  I  «1>  b  )  (J  y  law  3)  )  iWlf  31  y  )  j  yS^C  3lj 

(5)  Ibn  Sa’ ad.  II.  B.  135.  uj»*j  J  U 

^aoj  )  ,y3  U  lifu  )  31  )  (_>  lf£  ^  )Uiu«  U  U  )  J  IS 

fij  )  J  U*L«J  lif  y  <>j  y  lex  (Jj— J  j  *  i yJ  iXijJ  J 
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was  preferred  above  us  in  learning  only  because  we 
approached  assemblies  whereas  he  confronted  them,  tucked 
up  his  cloak  and  questioned  as  he  pleased,  while  our  youth 
hindered  us  from  doing  the  like.”  His  indefatigable  zeal 
for  collecting  reports  was  supported  by  a  remarkable  mem¬ 
ory,  which  he  tried  to  strengthen  by  the  use  of  honey1. 
“  He  used  to  hold  nightly  converse  with  honey  as  the  wine- 
drinker  does  with  wine.”  It  is  related2  that  Hisham 
once  put  his  memory  to  the  proof  ;  he  asked  him  to  dictate 
something  for  one  of  his  sons,  whereupon  he  called  a  scribe 
and  dictated  to  him  a  hundred  ahadilh.  When,  after 
some  time,  Hisham  again  met  Al-Zuhri  he  said  :  “  The 
dictation  has  been  lost.”  “  That  is  no  matter,”  answered 
Al-Zuhri,  called  for  a  scribe  and  dictated  the  ahadith  ; 
and  when  Hisham  compared  them  with  the  first  dictation 
he  found  not  a  single  letter  left  out. 

For  compilers  of  Hadith  to  write  down  the  reports 
collected  by  them  for  their  own  use  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  uncommon  even  among  the  Tabi’un.  One  such,  Al- 
Zuhri’s  fellow-student  and  later  his  companion  at  the  court 
of  Hisham,  Abu’l-Zinad3,  relates  of  him  :  “  I  used  to  go 
about  with  Al-Zuhri,  wrho  had  tablets  and  sheets  of  paper 
with  him,  for  which  we  laughed  at  him ;  he,  however, 
wrote  down  all  that  he  heard.”  Similarly  Muhammad  ibn 
Tkrimah4  reports  :  “  Ibn  Shihab  went  often  to  Al  A’raj, 
who  used  to  write  copies  of  the  Quran,  in  order  to  question 
him  about  Hadith,  which  he  then  wrote  down  and,  when 
he  had  committed  it  to  memory,  tore  up  the  page.” 

(1)  Dhahubi  70.  v  )  )  J*  ) bf  )  ^ir  w  £  3 

U  y  o  L.  j  13  yi-~}  J  jiij  _*  )  jm 

(2)  Ibid.  69.  I  bu  J  U  \>  •,*) )  oit  ^  o.a*~.  JU  _j 

i3  U*j  j  )  nle  1  w.3  Uj  U  oS  so'  j  ^Jc  ^  y  jJ  J 

» _ Ab'  1  v  lsu?  )  b  y) !  )J  15  j  g  j*-  't  <**■ 

, _ 0  )  6  ^  jk  jl'J'ai  »  yn-i  j  )  O*.1  U  fi*. y  *5 1*,;!  j  l1 ) 

o  IjtfJb  p  Li.*  vJj  l»y  4 Ac  U  JU  U  UjIcoS, _ )'  J  U  <;  o»  i_>  IjXI  ) 

i)  Ic  hi  J  j  3!  ; 

(3)  Ibid.  67.  —  if  *a  1  ^  ^  y  )  c>ac  J  is  j 

^  f  j4j  ISIS  Jaw  j  ^  )j!  )  &**  j  jJ  )  ^  U  JuJ 

b)  )  jA4  Jo)  4jJ  J  ^JkV2h  J  1«IS  l* 

*,  t  (4)  Ibid,  u**- y  )  ^  )y  )  J  is  j 

JUj»cAa.l-s«J )  w-Ib  5  f  lf£  ^  ^  f  JIS 

woyjj  o*J  )  hia.  )  0  IS  iiaisu  J  4*IJo  y 
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And  Salih  ibn  Kaisan1  likewise  relates  :  “  I  and  Al' 
Zuhri,  both  of  us,  were  seekers  after  knowledge.  And  he 
said  :  Come  !  let  us  write  down  the  traditions  ( as-sunan ), 
and  we  wrote  down  all  that  came  from  the  Prophet  (Allah 
bless  and  keep  him  !).  Then  he  said  :  Come  !  let  us  write 
down  what  has  come  from  the  Companions,  and  he  wrote 
but  I  wrote  not,  so  he  succeeded  and  I  failed.”  In  all 
these  accounts  it  is  a  question  of  notes  taken  down  for 
personal  use.  That  such  notes  should  be  made  accessible 
to  the  public  was,  however,  something  new2.  Perhaps 
‘Umar  II  was  the  first  to  urge  the  learned  to  such  a  course. 
We  have  already  seen  that  he  gave  ‘  Abdullah  Ibn  Abi 
Bakr  a  commission  to  that  effect,  and  according  to  other 
accounts  Al-Zuhri  received  a  similar  charge  from  him3. 
In  a  sentence  reported  by  Ma’mar,  at  any  rate,  Al-Zuhri 
makes  “  these  Amirs  ”  responsible  for  his  breach  with  his 
former  custom  of  reticence.  “  We  had  an  aversion  to 
record  knowledge  till  these  Amirs  forced  us  to  it ;  since 
when  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  not  withhold 
it  from  any  of  the  Muslims4.”  In  fact,  Ilisham  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  commanded  him  to  dictate  Hadith  to  a 
scribe,  and  that  he  originally  had  scruples  against  dictat¬ 
ing  Hadith  or  allowing  his  lectures  to  be  copied,  we  may 
conclude  from  the  evasive  answer6  which  he  gave  to 
Al-Leyth  when  the  latter  entreated  :  “  O  Abu  Bakr  (the 

(1)  ibid.  j  u )  fW )  wit.  uir  wur ^  u  j  u.  j 

j  U;  J  is  r;  r*u  u  u  u*3fi  Jis  J  us  j  i» 

j  £*.’>  U  )  jJ  j  J  <5  li  tswJ  )  >  U  u-^j 

(2)  What  'Abdutmalik  wanted  from  4 Urwa  was  written  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  course  of  certain  events  and  not  com¬ 
munication  of  the  Hadith  concerning  them.  Perhaps  that 
was  the  reason  why  6 Urwa  added  no  isnad. 

(3)  v,  Goldziher :  M uhammadanische  Studien  II,  21 0. 

(4)  Ibn  Su'd  II  b.  135.  ^  ) )  )  ) 

lb  )  ji  >  )  y  3) )  >  $  y  iAi  li*  £ )  |JaJ1  » j£i  li^J  15  ^  y  jJ ) 

Apud  Dhahabi  71 .  UL«/»  )  J  0, )  J  f  See  also 

Goldziher :  Muhammadanische  Studien,  II.  38. 

(5)  Dhahabi  68.  J  ^  f  J  u  j 

oi  j  ^  UU  ft  b  b  v  W"  ^ 
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kunya  of  Al-Zuhri)  if  only  thou  wouldst  set  down  and 
arrange  these  books  for  the  people,  and  wouldst  concern 
thyself  with  them  !  ”  Zuhri’s  answer  was  :  “  No  one  has 
divulged  this  knowledge  more  than  I  have,”  meaning  : 
Everyone  can  hear  from  me  the  Hadith  T  have  collected, 
but  t  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  decision  to  make  them 
accessible  in  written  form  to  the  public,  as  thou  wishest. 
It  is  probable  that  this  declaration  belongs  to  an  earlier 
time  than  that  before  cited,  which  as  good  as  says  :  Now 
that  we  must  make  our  books  accessible  to  the  princes, 
there  is  no  longer  any  ground  for  withholding  them  from 
others.  However,  lie  went  very  far  in  this  direction  and 
was  blamed1  for  having  allowed  a  volume  containing 
Hadith  reported  by  him,  which  was  submitted  to  him  for 
approval,  to  be  passed  on  to  posterity,  without  first  look¬ 
ing  through  it.  According  to  one  version  it  was  Ibrahim 
ibn  Al-Walid  to  whom  he  gave  such  a  permission,  though 
in  this  connection,  as  Goldzihcr  has  made  quite  clear2 
the  later  Khalifah  of  that  name  can  hardly  be  meant. 
However  that  may  be,  it  was  possible  in  that  way  to 
adduce  in  the  name  of  Al-Zuhri,  reports  which  he  himself 
never  knew.  That  he  invented  Hadith.  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  the  Umayvads,  is,  however,  un¬ 
acceptable. 

From  a  statement  of  Al-Zuhri’s  pupil",  Ma’mar,  we 
gather  that  in  the  library  of  the  Umayvads  at  Damascus 
there  were  heaps  of  volumes  which  contained  the  learned 
material  collected  by  Al-Zuhri.  The  statement  runs3 : 
“  We  were  of  opinion  that  we  had  heard  much  from  Al- 
Zuhri  till  Al-Walid  was  killed  ;  for  then  volumes  from  his 
treasure-chambers  were  loaded  upon  boasts  of  burden. 
He  (Ma’mar)  means  :  filled  with  the  learning  of  Al-Zuhri.” 
The  statement  dates  from  the  time  following  the  murder 
of  Walk!  II  in  126  A.H.  Walid  we  already  know  as  the 
enemy  of  Al-Zuhri.  He  had,  however,  no  reason  to  des¬ 
troy  the  notes  written  or  dictated  by  Al-Zuhri  at  the 

(1)  Ibid.  69.  f*  vi  dJ  )  h*  &  1 J  13  J 

*J  J  liixj  Axle  )  yu  D  j  i  I  yj  >_>  ^  y  y  )  ^  j  )  J  ^ 

wJie  )  ^  ^  j/ 

(2)  Goldziher:  Muhammndanische  Studien  II,  88.  Note  2. 

(3)  Ibn  Su'd,  II  b.  136.  Jbj  I  j  ^  o  yi.  lj 

yli  jJ )  )  j  U  v>jJ  .’)  JJ'i  jJ  I  y/  U  jSf  1  ^  y  Li/  J  (5  1 

<_r  f  yy  v*  j  fi  j*  v*  v  ’  j  ^  i 

compare  also  Dhahabi  71. 
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command  of  his  predecessors.  In  comparison  with  this 
statement  of  Ma’mar, which  amounts  to  historical  evidence, 
the  alleged  pious  exclamation  of  Al-Zuhri’s  wife,  has 
only  anecdotal  importance  :  “  These  writings  are  harder 
for  me  to  bear  than  three  co- wives  !  "’  It  is  found  only 
in  late  sources1,  and  moreover  concerns  only  the  notes 
written  down  for  his  own  use,  not  those  given  to  the  public 
or  to  particular  customers. 

Al-Zuhri  himself  tells  us2  that  he  wrote  down  the 
“  Years  of  the  Khalifahs,”  a  chronological  list,  from  which 
Tabari  has  preserved  two  quotations3,  for  his  grand¬ 
father.  He  further  states4  that  at  the  command  of 
Klialid  ibn  ‘Abdullah  Al-Qasri  he  began  a  work  upon  the 
North-Arabian  clans,  but  never  finished  it.  It  is  evidently 
this  book  which  Qurra  ibn  Abdur  Rahman  means  when  he 
says5:  “  Al-Zuhri  wrote  only  one  book,  the  book  of  the 
genealogy  of  his  race.”  Al-Zuhri  received  from  Khalid 
the  further  commission  to  write  down  the  Sirah  for  him6. 
Besides  the  collections  of  material  noted  down  for  his 
own  use,  therefor,  Al-Zuhri  composed  books  at  the  behest 
of  Khfdid  as  well  as  of  the  Umayvads,  and  in  particular 
'wrote  also  a  Sirah.  No  independent  work  of  his  has 
come  to  us,  however ;  but  only  in  the  collections  of  the 

(1)  Ibn  Khallikan ,  I.  571 .  y=>  y  1  5  1  w  *  y 

U  yj  )  v  U.»  hi  a)  !  j  ^  J/  (J  ya.  tNN 

Cf  also  Abut  Jida,  I.  456.  y  1  dJ  ) 

(2)  Tabari ,  II.  428.^^  j1  -  y  '  ahy  1  ^ 

>  IftJliJ  1  J  U~  )  «  OosJ  ^rJi, 

(3)  Ibid.  y*>  y  v,  y  t*-  aj  j>  oUj  ijJJ  )  o 

p*W*.>  J  y>  yi-S.  !  y  ^  5t)  s.h  ))  y  &.)  llj  y  y—j  ) 

yH* *  1  hi  hi  bo  y 

Ibid  1269.  w-*  y  ^  aa.  U  1  j  j*  I  Jl** 

1  i  h  y'  * , s  If ^  y 

(4)  Aghani,  XIX.  59.  ^  ^  I  y  »/»■“  0»  0-h 

wJJ  1  I  4,'J  )  04c  fi.  Jt»  J  h  U-i  1 

y~o  <  i)J  )  4*lai  4*hi  )  J  tfiii  <Ua*3  I  (.-»  j  ij  O  1  Vii 

(5)  Dhahabi,  68.  ^  f  yt)  pJ  <  aw  c,j  *  .3  J  15 

*■»  y>  D  |  t_>  ur 

(6)  Aghani  XIX  59.  "  b  h  ii  I  y  j  ii 

5)  (  D  J  t&j>  3  ji  j  b  Aw£  ilJl  O  )  wJ  tlo  ^  ^lc  jX—  ^ • •  ^4J  J 
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ahadith  transmitted  by  him  (under  the  title  Al-Zuhriyat) 
compiled  by  later  writers  are  preserved  a  great  number  of 
fragments  borrowed  in  the  works  of  biographers  of  the 
Prophet  and  writers  on  early  Islamic  history.  Al-Zuhri 
had,  as  the  quotations  in  I  bn  Sa’d  more  particularly 
indicate,  dealt  with  the  whole  life-story  of  the  Prophet, 
not  only  with  the  Maghazi  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word.  He  himself  already  employed  the  term  Sirah  to 
describe  the  book1  he  wrote  at  the  command  of  Khalid. 
Al-Zuhri  introduces  his  collected  reports  generally  with 
Isnad  ;  often,  however,  the  Isnad  is  lacking.  Where  he 
has  collected  several  reports,  which  all  concern  the  same 
event,  he  constructs  from  the  various  accounts  a  collective 
account,  which  he  prefaces  with  the  collected  names  of 
the  authorities2.  He  also  often  introduces  into  his 
accounts  verses  of  the  actors  in  the  events  described 
We  have  already  seen  that  he  was  a  connoisseur  of  poetry, 
and  Ilanimad  ibn  Zeyd  relates  that  Al-Zuhri.  after  he  had 
imparted  Iladith,  would  say  : 4  Let  us  now  hear  something 
of  your  poems  and  stories,3  for  the  ear  is  in  its  dotage, 
but  the  soul  js  eager.” 


(1)  v.  Firk :  Muhammad  Ibn  Ishaq  II  Note  24. 

(2)  e.  g.  Ibn  Hisham  731 ,  Tabari  I,  li>,  18,  Musnad 
Ahmad,  II,  194. 

Bukhari,  Sahih:  Ifk,  bob  1 . 

eri  J  ^  3  P ^ 

JlS  1  iJJ  )  J  ji3.  'j '  ^  *  J  / 

Si  J  ii  j  |  ^  K  -  S'  !  J  I  I  1  jit 

^  1  ^  al  I  i' 

(3)  Dhahabi.  73.  J yhy  £>  ^ ^  d  J  b  ; 

hAiaa.  )  j  t*L/*  ^  j  D  )  (j  0  ^  )  y  I 
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All  I  can  claim  to  have  contributed  to  Indian  culture 
is  contained  in  my  book  “The  Lady  of  the  Lotus”  and 
it  was  time  that  a  gap  was  filled  and  an  attempt  made  to 
elucidate  the  lives  of  Baz  Bahadur  and  Rup  Mati,  whose 
lore  is  a  classical  subject  of  Indian  art  and  a  classical 
theme  of  Indian  romance.  And  parenthetically  and  with 
all  due  regard  for  “  Mother  India  ”  it  may  be  noted 
that  when  that  venerable  lady  indulges,  in  romance,  she 
enters  into  it  with  no  reluctant  feet.  She  discards  the 
vesture  of  prose  and  shows  romance  in  all  the  glorious  nu¬ 
dity  of  poetry. 

In  the  criticisms  of  my  book — good,  bad  or  indiffer¬ 
ent — there  has  been  a  great  disappointment.  In  Rup 
Mati's  verses,  I  had  made  to  my  mind  the  discovery  of 
a  great  poetess.  In  the  best  of  them  there  is  a  simp¬ 
licity,  a  directness  of  pure  passion,  which  only  the  great 
Greek  poetess  can  rival.  To  these  comparatively  little 
attention  has  been  directed,  though,  like  Sappho,  she  can 
compress  a  life  history  into  a  stanza. 

Take  No.  IX  :  — 

Head  is  the  day,  when  thou  wast  one  with  me, 

As  I  with  thee  : 

Now  I  am  I  and  thou  art  thou  again, 

Not  one  but  twain  : 

What  cause  gave  we  for  thy  malignity, 

0  Destiny  ? 

So  far,  however,  as  critics  have  dealt  with  the  verses, 
they  have  made  it  a  reproach  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  discriminate  between  what  could  be  considered  the 
actual  verses  of  Rup  Mati  and  what  were  merely  attribu¬ 
tions.  The  criticism  is  true  in  detail  but  not  as  a  whole. 
In  the  preface  I  wrote  : 

“  It  may  not  unreasonably  be  thought  that  most  of 
the  simple  and  more  passionate  poems  may  well  be  genu¬ 
ine  ;  and  simplicity  and  passion  are  the  only  criteria  to 
be  applied  to  one,  who  loved  with  all  her  heart,  who  was 
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wedded  at  fifteen  and  died  ere  she  was  twenty-one.  It 
may  perhaps  be  taken  as  some  corroboration  of  the 
genuineness  of  them  and  of  the  story,  that  sixteen  of  them 
were  obtained  from  Brahmans  in  and  round  Sarangpur. 
Doubts  will  be  felt,  and  rightly,  over  the  pieces  attributed 
to  her  in  her  resistance  to  Adham  Khan.  Some,  nay  most, 
of  these  appear  to  be  the  production  of  later  bards,  who 
saw  the  strength  of  the  situation  but  were  not  inspired 
by  its  passionate  despair.  Such  bards,  however,  ordin¬ 
arily  imitate  a  model  and  Rup  Mati,  as  tradition  states, 
may  in  fact  have  left  one.  Readers  may  take  their  choice  : 
mine  is  made.  Though  Rup  Mati’s  chaplet  be  not  entirely 
of  her  own  weaving,  though  later  bards  may  have  mingled 
in  it  flowers  of  lesser  fragrance,  its  beauty  is  not  doubtful 
nor  is  it  altogether  unworthy  of  so  fair  a  head.” 

There,  despite  critics,  an  idea  is  given  of  the  only 
possible  line  of  differentiation.  A  further  difficulty  is 
added  by  the  fact  that,  despite  my  discoveries,  no  complete 
certainty  about  Rup  Mati’s  birth  and  origin  could  be 
attained. 

Howrever,  since  criticism  seems  to  have  called  for  my 
views  as  to  which  poems  can,  on  the  criteria  above  laid 
down,  be  assigned  to  Rup  Mati.  attempt  shall  be  made  to 
satisfy  it,. 

I  put  down  as  unquestionably  genuine  the  poem  No. 
I — Rup  Mati’s  love-letter  to  Baz  Bahadur  in  absence.  A 
more  sincere  and  plainly  and  purely  passionate  poem,  I 
do  not  know.  It  goes  back  to  the  Greek  anthology  : — 

My  desperate  soul  leapt  to  my  lips 
To  follow  thee  upon  thy  way. 

Deign  now  to  give  it  thy  command 
To  cross  or  stay  ! 

Compare  the  couplet  attributed  to  Plato  which  may 
be  roughly  translated  : 

“  To  my  lips  leapt  my  soul 
“  As  my  love  I  was  kissing. 

“  The  poor  wretch  came  there 
“  In  hopes  of  a  crossing.” 

There  is  Rup  Mati’s  idea  expressed  in  Greek  hundreds 
of  years  before  her  advent. 

Take  her  verse  from  another  but  still  chronological 
point  of  view.  Take  this  beautiful  stanza. 
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“  Thy  twin  reflections  once  abode 
In  these  delighted  eyes  of  mine, 

That  now,  bereft  of  all  thy  love, 
Unpeopled  pine.” 

Here  is  not  a  throw-back  to  the  verses  of  the  antique 
world  but  an  anticipation  by  centuries  of  one  of  the 
favourite  phrases  of  Jacobean  poets.  It  is  three  centuries 
older  than  Donne’s  “  The  babies  in  thine  eyes.” 

Now  to  get  down  to  more  exact  attribution — I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  love-letter  printed  as  No.  1  is  genuine. 
It  bears  the  marks  of  genuine  passion  in  every  verse  and 
to  my  mind  there  are  few  poems,  in  any  language  or  of 
any  period,  which  can  equal  it  for  simplicity,  directness 
and  variety  of  imagery.  Little  1  know  can  equal  the 
charm  of  stanzas  13  and  14. 

“  My  heart  ne’er  bade  me  take  a  pen 
A  fond  love-letter  to  indite  : 

While  thou  dost  live  within  my  breast, 

Why  should  I  write  ? 

Let  lovers  unto  lovers  write, 

Who  in  far  distant  countries  roam  : 

Why  should  1  write  to  thee,  who  mak’st. 

My  heart  thy  home  ?” 

There  is  the  appeal  of  separation,  which  I  have  tried 
myself  to  elucidate  in  my  book  of  verse,  “  The  Severing 
Seas  but  I  bow  before  a  master,  possibly  I  should  say  a 
mistress,  who  before  me  had  said  my  sayings  and  said 
them  far  better. 

I  seem  to  try  in  vain  to  get  to  my  subject.  Now  I  will 
and  I  will  be  brief  about  it.  No.  1,  as  I  have  said,  seems 
to  me  undoubtedly  genuine.  Nos.  II — XI  are  those 
collected  in  Malwa  and,  by  tradition,  Rup  Mati’s.  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  tradition.  No.  XII  is  from  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Subaltern’s  book  on  Mandu.  It  seems  to  me  the 
one  which  Rup  Mati  might  ha  ve  written  before  she  gave 
Adham  Khan  access  to  her  chamber.  If  these  attribu¬ 
tions  be  correct,  it  may  be  noticed  that  all  these  poems 
are  in  Dohas,  the  simplest  and  easiest  of  Hindu  metres 
and  the  one  ordinarily  employed  for  love  poetry.  This 
may  be  an  additional  director. 

Following  on  these  “  dohas  ”  come  the  “  Kabittas.” 
My  own  view  is  that,  none  of  these  is  Rup  Mati’s  own. 
On  the  whole  they  seem  to  be  frigid  compositions  of 
learned  scribes.  Still  the  story  of  Rup  Mati’s  Brahman 
origin  makes  their  attribution  possible  and  they  do,  at 
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intervals,  contain  striking  ideas  and  also  poetical  ones. 

Of  the  former,  let  us  take  the  last  couplet  of  No.  XIV. 

“  What  power  can  reach  the  poet’s  inner  sense, 

The  Miser’s  avarice,  God’s  Omnipotence  ?” 

— a  great  idea  and  closed  with  the  absolute  finality,  which 
is  the  mark  of  genius.  Of  poetical  ideas  No.  XVIII  may 
be  taken  as  an  example,  but  of  the  typical  Indian  verses, 
such  as  no  other  country  could  produce,  let  us  take  No. 
XXIV. 

“  Man’s  mind  may  fly  across  the  sea 
Or  linger  in  a  woodland  glade, 

Now  revel  in  thought’s  liberty, 

Now  in  enslavement  to  a  maid, 

Be  rapt  with  joy,  be  mad  with  fear, 

Seek  now  the  moon  and  now  the  sun, 

How  can  this  fickle  bounding  deer 
Be  one  with  the  unchanging  one  ?” 

I  have  my  doubts  if  this  is  Rup  Mati’s,  but,  whoever 
may  be  the  author,  he  could  put  the  whole  philosophy  of 
his  country  into  eight  lines  of  English  and  four  of  Hindi 
and  at  the  same  time  produce'  an  unforgettable  poem. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  last,  No.  XXVI,  though  I  do  not 
know  its  origin,  seems  to  me,  on  the  criteria  adopted,  to 
be  Rup  Mati’s. 

On  re-reading  what  I  have  written,  it  seems  unduly 
personal,  but  the  object  is  to  direct  Indian  attention  to 
the  few  surviving  poems  of  one  who,  in  my  view,  is  one 
of  the  great  love-poets  of  the  world — the  Indian  Sappho. 


L.  M.  Crump. 
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THE  TWO  OLDEST  BOOKS  ON  ARABIC 
FOLKLORE 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  is  the  total 
oblivion  of  the  Arabs  of  the  real  historical  events  in  the 
history  of  South  Arabia  after  that  part  of  the  country 
became  converted  to  Islam.  There  still  lingered  for  a 
long  time  a  knowledge  of  the  great  past  which  could  not 
escape  the  eye  on  account  of  the  many  monumental  works 
and  innumerable  inscriptions  found  all  over  the  country. 
The  South  Arabians  also  had  still  a  memory  that  once  their 
nobles  were  either  by  conquest  or  invitation  the 
chiefs  and  kings  of  the  North-Arabian  tribes.  They 
felt  a  certain  pride  in  this  glorious  past  and  they  saw  with 
misgiving  that  the  supremacy  had  for  ever  departed  to 
the  ‘AdnanI  tribes  and  especially  to  the  tribe  of  Quraish. 
Their  language  had  differed  rather  considerably  from  that 
of  the  Northern  Arabs  and  perhaps  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  Islam  some  persons  existed  who  could 
decipher  the  Himyaritie  writing,  but  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted  that  they  could  by  that  time  properly  read  it, 
as  the  language  of  the  country  had  gradually  become 
(through  the  influence  of  the  poets  ?)  that  of  the  Northern¬ 
ers.  This  feeling  of  pride  in  their  glorious  past  found 
its  expression  in  the  marked  animosity  which  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  two  really  different  nations  during  the  Umay- 
yad  Caliphate  and  found  its  echo  as  far  as  the  recently 
conquered  Spain. 

This  was  probably  the  primary  motive  from  which  the 
two  books  found  their  origin,  but  there  was  also  another 
motive  which  must  have  prompted  the  author.  This 
was  the  fact  that  in  the  Holy  Book  certain  nations  of  the 
forgotten  past  were  named  or  alluded  to  ;  and  naturally 
the  interpreters  of  the  Qur’an  wished  to  know  more  about 
these  nations  and  get  reliable  information.  Both  these 
wants  were  to  be  satisfied  by  the  two  works  in  question. 

The  two  books  have  come  down  to  us,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  m three  manuscripts  all  written  in  San‘a 
in  the  Yaman  and  copied  about  the  same  time  from 
one  not  very  accurate  original.  The  first  book  has  the 
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title  Kitabu' t-Tijan  fi.  Akhbari  Muluki  Himyar  “  The 
book  of  the  Crowns  concerning  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 
of  Himyar  ”  and  is  attributed  to  Abfi  Muhammad  ‘Abdu’l- 
Malik  Ibn  Hisham,  who  has  long  been  known  as  the 
abbre  viator  of  the  biography  of  the  Prophet.  He  claims  in 
the  introductory  words  to  have  derived  his  information, 
through  two  intermediaries  from  Walibibn  Munabbih,  who 
is  well  known  as  a  learned  Yamanite  traditionist.  The 
second  book  has  in  the  manuscripts  no  such  ambitious 
title  and  is  simply  called  Rizcaya  ''Ob aid  ibn  Sharya  al- 
Jurhumi  “  The  Relation  of  ‘Obaid  ibn  Sharya  of  the 
tribe  of  Jurhum.”  It  lias  similar  objects  iri  view7  and  is 
possibly  a  work  of  the  same  ‘Abd  al-Malik  ibn  Hisham, 
though  it  is  more  concerned  with  the  poetry  of  the  ancient 
Himyarites  and  its  bearing  upon  the  events  recorded  in 
the  prose  text. 

The  Kitabu’t-Tijan  commences  with  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  ends  with  the  history  of  Saif  the  son  of 
Dhu  Yazan.  After  an  introduction  in  which  Wahb  relates 
that  seventy  (or  sixty-three)  books  were  revealed  to  the 
Prophets  of  the  past,  he  begins  with  an  account  of  the 
creation  which  is  unfortunately  incomplete  as  in  all  manu¬ 
scripts  one  leaf  lias  been  lost,  indicated  by  a  blank.  Then 
follows  the  creation  of  Adam,  the  prostration  of  the  angels 
before  him  at  the  command  of  the  Creator  and  the  refusal 
of  Iblls  and  his  adherents  to  prostrate  themselves,  the 
creation  of  Eve,  the  temptation  by  Iblls  and  the  fall.  They 
arc  all  driven  out  of  the  Jannat  and  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  at  some  length  whether  the  Jannat  was  the  heav¬ 
enly  paradise  or  only  a  place  on  earth.  Then  comes  the 
birth  of  the  children  of  Adam  and  Eve.  and  the  murder 
of  Abel  by  Cain  (Qabil).  The  author  here  continually 
cites  the  verses  of  the  Holy  Script  and  the  narrative  serves 
rather  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  verses  cited. 
The  first  poems  quoted  arc  claimed  to  be  by  Adam  mourn¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Abel,  but  the  author  inserts  the  opinion 
of  Jubair  ibn  Mut’im  that  the  verses  are  not  genuine,  but 
a  forgery.  All  the  early  patriarchs  reach  marvellously 
high  ages,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  all  the  subsequent 
Himyarite  kings  writh  few  exceptions.  Most  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  patriarchs  receive  fresh  and  additional  revelations 
from  God  in  the  form  of  sheets  of  parchment  (Sahlfa) ; 
but,  as  the  earlier  ones  are  not  able  to  read  as  yet,  they 
arc  unable  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  the  documents 
(the  first  who  is  taught  to  understand  the  writing  is 
Ya’rub) ;  but  the  documents  are  carefullv  handed  down 
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from  father  to  son,  and  the  one  who  for  the  time  being 
is  in  possession  of  the  document  is  the  acknowledged 
ruler  of  the  world. 

The  rulers  run  in  the  following  succession  :  Adam 
is  succeeded  by  his  son  Shlth  (Seth)  under  whose  rule 
Qabil  (Cain)  is  slain  by  one  Lamakh  son  of  Hush  son  of 
Abel,  who  is,  however,  not  identical  with  the  Lamekh  of 
the  Bible.  For  all,  names  up  to  the  time  of  the  Flood  the 
author  gives  also  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  names  of  the 
persons,  and  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  names  as  to 
their  meaning.  These  translations  are  not  correct,  but 
they  were  no  doubt  intended  to  make  a  show  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  learning  of  the  author.  Seth  is  followed  by 
Anush  who  is  succeeded  in  turn  by  Qainan,  Mahlll,  Yarid, 
Akhnukh  (Enoch)  who  is  here  identified  with  Idris,  but 
we  shall  find  a  little  later  another  identification.  He  is 
followed  by  Mutashallah  (Methuselah),  Lamakh  and  Null 
(Noah).  The  account  of  the  flood  is  comparatively  brief 
and  it  is  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  the  nations  which 
descend  from  the  three  sons  of  Nuh  who  escaped  with 
their  wives  from  the  flood,  the  other  persons,  who  we  are 
told  numbered  seventy  in  all,  having  no  offspring. 
Among  the  descendants  of  Yafith  (Japhcth)  we  find 
curiously  al-Qut  (the  Goths),  as-Saqalib  (the  Slavs)  and 
as-Sks,  which  latter  I  should  like  to  read  Saks  (the 
Saxons).  They  arc  mentioned  again  later  in  the  book  as 
people  who  live  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Franj  and  Qut.  After  Sam  (Shem)  follows  Arfakhshadh, 
Shalikh  and  ‘Abir  under  whose  rule  the  languages  were 
divided  at  Babil.  All  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Sam 
with  the  exception  of  Faris  (Persia)  speak  a  language 
similar  to  Arabic,  but  it  was  only  under  the  rule  of  his  son 
Hud  that  he  and  his  brothers  began  to  speak  Arabic 
properly.  The  descendants  of  Sam  had  begun  in  the  time 
of  ‘Abir  to  emigrate  from  Babil  southward  into  Arabia, 
which  direction  also  the  descendants  of  Ham  had  taken, 
for  they  settled  first  in  the  Yaman.  Hud  was  also  taught 
the  29  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  thus  early,  the 
Lam-Alif  making  one  of  the  letters.  Hud’s  eldest  son  was 
Qahtan,  the  ancestor  of  the  South  Arabians,  or,  as  the 
author  would  like  us  to  believe,  of  all  Arabians  except 
the  offspring  of  Isma’Il  who  were  really  Hebrews  on  ac-  * 
count  of  their  having  Ibrahim  (Abraham)  as  their  ancestor. 
With  Ya’rub  begin  the  wars  and  expeditions  from  the 
Yaman  to  conquer  the  whole  world,  and  it  was  during  his 
active  rule  that  God  destroyed‘Ad.  The  narrative  assumes 
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Hud  to  be  still  alive  and  it  is  he  who  tries  to  convert  the 
idolatrous  tribe  to  Islam,  advising  Ya’rub  not  to  under¬ 
take  the  contemplated  punitive  expedition*against  them. 

The  tale  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  tribe  of  ‘Ad  by 
a  terrible  dust  storm,  preceded  by  three  years  of  dearth  is 
told  at  great  length.  Hud  had  at  their  request  raised 
from  nothing  a  marvellous  city  which  they  named  Iram*, 
but  even  this  did  not  convert  them  and  they  persisted  in 
their  iniquities.  Only  a  man  named  al-Ba’Ith  with  a  few 
followers  had  repented  and  were  saved  and  they  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  second  tribe  of  ‘Ad.  The  destruction 
is  narrated  very  vividly  and  the  author  is  able  to  give  the 
names  of  the  champions  who  tried  to  stop  the  gap  in  the 
mountain  defile  whence  the  storm  arose.  The  won¬ 
derful  city  was  at  a  place  named  al-Hunaibiq,  which 
appears  not  to  be  mentioned  in  other  works.  ‘Ad  had 
sent  an  embassy  to  Mecca,  which  was  then  already  a 
sacred  place;  but,  spending  a  whole  year  in  pleasures  with 
some  relations,  they  forgot  all  about,  the  distress  of  their 
people  till  their  host  caused  two  singing  girls  to  sing  to 
them  some  verses  in  which  they  were  reproved  for  their 
laxity.  These  two  girls  were  named  al-Jaradatain  (the 
two  Locusts)  and  are  also  otherwise  unknown,  though 
strangely  enough  the  same  name  is  in  other  accounts 
given  to  two  singers  who  are  said  to  have  been  in  the 
service  of  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Jud’an,  who  lived  during  the 
younger  years  of  the  Prophet.  Under  Qahtan  the  first 
expeditions  were  undertaken  to  the  Northern  countries. 
The  author  appears  to  have  a  great  predilection  for  Ar¬ 
menia,  which  for  generations  after  this  is  the  land  invaded. 
We  have  here,  perhaps,  an  echo  of  the  wars  waged  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  king  is  named  al-Askanan  b. 
Jamus  b.  Jalham  b.  Shad  b.  ‘Aljan  b.  Yafith,  which  may 
be  a  reminiscence  of  the  Askhani  kings  of  Persia,  who  had 
driven  the  ‘Amalakites  to  the  Ilijaz.  Ya’rub  is  succeeded 
by  Yashjub  wrho  was  a  sickly  man  and  died  after  a  short 
reign,  and  in  whose  time  many  nobles  made  themselves 
independent.  His  son  and  successor,  ‘Abdu  Shams,  who 
was  also  called  Saba’,  was  a  different  man  and  his  first  act 
on  assuming  authority  was  to  admonish  the  descendants  of 
Qahtan  that  they  must  fight  the  other  nations  and 
bring  them  into  subjection,  or  the  same  would  be  their  fate. 
'  His  first  expedition  is  also  to  Babil  and  then  to  Armenia. 
Then  he  tries  to  cross  the  Jordan  to  reach  Syria,  but  is 

*  In  an  interpolated  note  Wahb  informs  us  that  only  one  person 
had  ever  seen  the  marvellous  city,  and  this  was  Tairum  ad-Dari  who 
saw  it  in  the  time  of  the  Caliph  ‘  Omar. 
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unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  river, 
and  is  compelled  to  build  a  large  bridge  which  serves  for 
the  purpose  of  conquest  in  future  generations.  Then  he 
goes  to  the  Darb  (mountain- passes)  and  from  thence  to 
the  West  where  he  builds  a  Misr  (city)  to  be  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  people  of  the  East  and  West  in  time  of 
adversity.  In  pursuing  the  descendants  of  Ham  he 
reaches  the  city  of  Qamuniya,  and  on  his  return  leaves  his 
son  Babilyun  as  ruler  of  the  Westland.  This  name  appears 
again  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  Roman  castle  of  Babylon 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
‘Amr.  On  his  return  to  the  Yaman  Saba’  built  the  cele¬ 
brated  dam  (at  Ma’rib)  which  was  fed  by  seventy  rivers 
that  came  from  far.  He,  however,  though  he  lived  500 
years,  did  not  complete  the  work,  which  was  finished  by 
his  two  sons  Himyar  and  Kahlan.  That  the  author  or 
his  informants  could  not  read  the  Himyaritie  writing  nor 
had  any  correct  information  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
simple  but  proud  inscription  of  the  builder  of  the  dam  has 
survived  to  this  day  on  one  of  the  right  pillars  of  the  dam. 
It  is  translated  by  Muller  ( Burgen  und  Schlosser  II.  13)  : 
“  Yata  ’amar  Bayyin  (the  Illustrous)  son  of  Samah  Ali 
Yanuf  (the  Exalted)  prince  of  the  nation  of  Saba’  caused 
the  mountain  of  Balaq  to  be  pierced  and  (erected)  the 
sluices  of  Rahabim  as  means  for  easier  irrigation.” 

The  successor  of  Saba’  was  his  son  Himyar,  while  the 
second  son  Kahlan  acted  as  general  for  his  elder  brother. 
Both  undertook  campaigns  into  far  distant  lands  and  in 
the  East  reached  as  far  as  the  country  of  Majuj  and  Yajuj 
(Gog  and  Magog)  in  the  lands  where  the  spn  rises, punishing 
on  the  road  the  Turks,  Zutt,  Kurds,  Khazars.  Qazars  (?) 
and  Farghans.  Then  he  turned  towards  Mecca  where 
he  received  a  deputation  from  the  descendants  of  Hud 
complaining  about  the  tribe  of  Thamiid  and  also  a  mes¬ 
senger  came  from  his  brother  Babilyun  from  Egypt, 
asking  for  help  against  the  descendants,  of  Ham.  These 
were  the  Banu  Mari’  and  the  Abyssinians,  offspring  of 
Kush  the  son  of  Ham,  who  had  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  First,  Himyar  removed  the  Thamud  from  Yaman 
and  gave  them  settlements  in  the  north  between  Aila  on 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  Dhat  a.l-Isad  in  the  highland  of  Najd. 
There  the  Thamud  hewed  roads  through  the  mountains 
and  made  dwelling-places  in  the  rocks.  After  this  Himyar 
went  to  Damascus  where  he  imposed  taxes  upon  the  Banu 
Mari’,  after  which  he  marched  to  the  Maghrib  till  he  reach¬ 
ed  the  ocean  and  imposed  taxes  upon  the  Qht  (Goths). 
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Thamud,  after  their  removal,  began  to  tyrannise  the 
surrounding  nations  and  God  sent  to  them  the  prophet 
Salih  and  the  author  tells  us  briefly  of  the  creation  of  the 
camel  and  her  colt,  the  slaughter  of  the  former  and  the  fear¬ 
ful  cry  of  the  colt  which  destroyed  the  whole  nation.  On 
his  return  journey  from  the  West,  Himyar  cut  inscriptions 
in  Himyaritie  writing,  but  in  a  dream  he  is  taught. a  dif¬ 
ferent  script  which  he  is  told  to  guard  carefully  as  part  of 
the  heritage  of  his  descendants  till  the  time  when  a  prophet 
named  Muhammad  would  use  it  for  the  preservation  of  the 
revelations  of  God,  and  not  to  use  it  for  anything  where, 
it  could  possibly  be  defiled  by  dirt.  After  this,  Himyar 
ruled  over  all  the  lands  which  had  been  under  his  father 
Sab’a  till  he  reached  the  age  of  450  years,  when  he  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Wa’il.  Wa’il  began  his 
reign  with  troubles,  as  his  brother  Malik  rebelled  against 
him  and  he  had  to  fight  against  him  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  when  he  was  succeeded  bv  his  son  As-Saksak.  He 
was  the  first  who  devastated  with  lire  and  destroyed 
towns,  for  which  reason  he  was  called  “  Maqa‘qi‘al-‘Un;ud 
(the  upsetter  of  columns).  He  made  war  against  Numrud 
the  son  of  Mash  in  Babil.  But  As-Saksak  died  on  the 
expedition  and  his  army  returned  to  Yaman  and  left 
Numrud  as  the  first  crowned  king  of  the  foreigners. 

His  son  Ya’fur  was  a  child  and  died  young,  wiiere- 
for  the  affairs  of  Himyar  were  in  disorder  for  a  time  ;  and 
as  he  left  no  son  the  crown  was  laid  aside  till  his  wife 
gave  birth  to  a  boy  who  was  named  An-Nu’man.  As  he 
too  was  incapable  of  management  the  power  was  usurped 
by  Baran  son  of,‘Auf  b.  Himyar  who  after  a  short  reign 
left  the  kingdom  to  his  son‘Amir  Dhii  Rivash.  who  was 
the  first  prince  who  bore  a  name  composed  with  the  word 
Dhii,  but  he  was  not  a  Tubba".  He  wanted  to  get  An- 
Nu’man  into  his  power,  but  the  latter  had  fled  into  hiding 
with  his  mother  to  a  cave.  After  having  called  all  the 
astrologers  and  augurs  ‘Amir  was  enabled  to  capture  him 
and  his  mother  and  kept  both  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Ghumdan.  While  ‘Amir  was  away  on  an  expedition  to 
Oman  some  of  the  guards  led  by  Hamdan  rescued  An- 
Nu’man  out  of  captivity  and  ‘Amir  was  forsaken  by  his 
troops.  He  went  with  the  few  who  remained  true  to  him 
towards  Mecca  but  An-Nu’man  overtook  him  near  al- 
Mushallal  and  took  him  prisoner,  carrying  him  with  him 
in  future  on  all  his  expeditions.  Meanwhile  others  were 
dissatisfied  at  being  ruled  over  by  a  child,  but  they  were 
told  that  he  would  soon  manage  with  force  (‘Aqara)  and 
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he  was  thence  called  Al-Mu’aqir.  As  soon  as  his  power 
was  established  he  made  the  customary  raid  towards  the 
north  to  Babil  and  marched  forward  towards  Khorasan, 
when  he  came  to  a  desert.  Here  ‘Amir  Dhii  Riyash,  seeing 
a  snake,  took  it  up  and  let  it  sting  him  so  that  hedied  before 
any  help  could  be  given.  Al-Mu’aqir  then  crossed  the 
bridge  to  Syria,  conquering  the  countries  on  his  way  and 
levying  taxes;  then  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  to  Armenia 
and  on  his  return  came  to  Mecca  where  he  found  Nufaila 
son  of  Mudad  al-Jurhumi  in  power,  which  he  had  assumed 
after  the  death  of  Nabit  son  of  Isma’il.  He  made  Qaidar, 
grandson  of  Isma’il,  ruler  over  the  sanctuary  while  Nufaila 
remained  master  of  the  city  of  Mecca.  Then  he  returned 
to  the  Yaman.  When  he  was  at  the  point  of  death  he 
asked  his  sons  not  to  bury  him  lying,  but  standing  up  in 
his  grave,  for  their  kingdom  would  last  so  long  as  he  re¬ 
mained  standing. 

(Here  Ibn  Hisham  interrupts  the  narrative  by  stating 
that  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Sulaiman  b.  ‘Abdal- Malik 
a  cave  was  opened  in  the  Yaman  in  which  they  found  large 
quantities  of  precious  stones, other  treasures  and  weapons. 
They  also  found  a  marble  slab  fitted  with  lead  and  when 
this  was  removed  they  found  the  body  of  a  man  over  whose 
head  was  a  tablet  of  gold  inscribed  in  Himvaritic  letters 
with  verses,  the  first  of  which  read  :  “  I  am  Al-Mu’aqir 
son  of  Ya’fur  son  of  Mudar.”  The  author  states  that  the 
verses  are  a  forgery  by  some  one  who  wanted  to  claim 
king  Al-Mu’aqir,  forthc‘Adnanis  or  Northern  Arabs.  Ibn 
Hisham  adds  further  that  he  had  heard  from  al-Baith  b. 
Sa’d  that  ‘Amr  conquered  Egypt  with  the  army  of 
Mu’aqir  (probably an  error  for  Al-Ma’aqir)  who  were  70,000 
in  number  and  that  the  only  other  troops  were  one  thous¬ 
and  of  Kalb  and  one  thousand  of  Bahra  (both  South- 
Arabian  tribes). 

After  the  death  of  Al-Mu’aqir  the  kingdom  of  Himyar 
declined,  and  a  man  named  ash-Shaikh  (?)  ruled  in  a  place 
called  Liwa’r-Ramal.  After  this  the  Ilimyarites  agreed 
to  invest  with  royal  powers  Shaddad  son  of  ‘Ad  b.  Miltat  b. 
Jusham  b.  ‘Abdi  Shams  b.  Wa’il.  He  revived  the  ancient 
glories  and  went  on  expeditions  East  and  West  up  to  the 
ocean,  building  towns  and  reservoirs  of  water,  but  he  would 
not  enter  the  castle  of  Ghumdan,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  kings,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Ma’rib,  where  he 
built  the  ancient  castle  which  some  authorities  call 
( Wa’rib  ?).  For  the  building  of  this  castle  he  had  collected 
all  the  precious  stones  and  metals  from  all  the  comers  of 
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his  realm  in  order  to  make  it  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  When  he  died  a  cave  was  hewn  for  him  in  the 
mountain  Shamami  and  there  he  was  buried.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Luqman  ibn  ‘Ad  who  was  the 
tallest  man  of  his  time  and  possessed  fabulous  strength. 
According  to  Ibn  ‘Abbas  his  name  was  really  Luqman  b. 
‘Ad  b.  al-Miltat  b.  Saksak  b.  Wa’il  b.  Himyar  and  he  was 
a  Nabi,  but  not  a  Rasul.  Ibn  Hisham  adds  that  many 
men  of  learning  are  of  opinion  that  Luqman,  DhiVl- 
Qarnain  and  Daniel  arc  prophets,  but  not  apostles  ;  that 
means  that  they  were  holy  men*. 

Himyar  called  Luqman  ar-Rd’s  (the  Head)  though  he 
was  a  humble  man  and  never  crowned.  He  asked  God 
before  every  prayer  that  he  would  give  him  a  life  longer 
than  that  of  any  man  and  his  prayer  was  answered  to  the 
effect  that  eternal  life  was  impossible,  but  he  could  choose 
one  of  three  things  :  The  time  seven  balls  of  dung  of  an 
ibex  would  last  in  a  sheltered  place,  or  the  life  of  seven 
date-stones  imbedded  in  a  rock  or  the  lives  of  seven  vul¬ 
tures  in  succession.  He  chose  the  latter  and  it  is  said  that 
he  lived  2,400  years.  In  his  reign  the  second  ‘Ad,  remnants 
of  the  destroyed  first  ‘Ad,  began  to  act  sinfully,  especially 
a  clan  named  Karkar  who.  for  their  evildoings,  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  surrounding  tribes.  They  went  to  Luq¬ 
man  and  asked  him  for  help,  protesting  that  they  were 
believers  in  his  admonitions.  He  made  them  move  to 
the  highlands  and  actually  took  one  of  their  women  named 
Sauda’  bint  Ilmama  in  marriage.  Now  Luqman,  as 
he  was  a  very  jealous  man,  took  her  up  into  the  mountain 
and  kept  her  there  in  a  furnished  cave.  Once  a  year  he 
invited  all  the  tribesmen  to  a  festival  and  on  one  such 
occasion  the  prince  of  the  Banu  Karkai  named  Hamaisa’ 
saw  her  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  After  the  festival  he 
implored  his  people  to  devise  some  means  to  bring  about 
his  union  with  the  woman,  and  they  decided  that  the  only 
way  was  to  conceal  Hamaisa’  in  some  armour  and  hand 
it  to  Luqman  for  safe-keeping,  stating  as  a  motive  that 
they  feared  the  possession  of  weapons  might  be  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  further  strife.  Luqman  accepted  their 
proposal  and  took  the  armour  with  Hamaisa’  hidden  in 
it  up  to  the  cave.  When  he  had  gone  Hamaisa’  came  out 
of  his  hiding  and  committed  adultery  with  the  woman  who 
hid  him  again  and  provided  him  with  a  portion  of  the- 

*  The  distinction  is  perhaps  a  little  clearer  when  we  state  that  'a 
pious  man  who  guides  his  people  is  a  Nabi  (Prophet),  while  he  is  a 
Rasul  (apostle)  when  he  is  entrusted  by  God  with  this  mission. 
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food  supplied  to  her  by  Luqman.  One  day  Hamaisa’ 
lay  on  the  couch  in  the  cave  and,  spitting,  threw  his 
spittle  so  high  that  it  stuck  to  the  ceiling.  When  Luq¬ 
man  came  to  see  his  wife  he  perceived  the  mucous  hanging 
from  the  roof  of  the  cave  and  asked  the  woman  who  had 
done  it.  When  she  asserted  that  she  had  done  it  he  made 
her  repeat  the  act  in  various  positions,  but  when  she  proved 
unable  to  perform  the  trick  he  grew  suspicious  and, 
searching,  discovered  Hamaisa.  ‘Then  he  told  the  Banu 
Karkar  they  would  have  to  leave  his  district  as  they  were 
hopeless  sinners  ;  but  before  he  let  them  go  he  went  up 
into  the  mountain  and  had  both  Hamaisa’  and  Sauda’ 
stoned,  this  being  the  first  time  that  adulterers  were 
punished  in  that  way.  The  Banu  Karkar  implored  him 
to  accompany  them  on  their  journey  into  exile  as  they 
were  afraid  of  hostile  tribes  and  Luqman  did  so.  On  the 
journey  he  had  occasion  to  punish  theft  by  the  cutting 
off  of  the. hand.  After  this  Luqman  returned  to  Ma’rib 
with  his  last  vulture  named  Lubad.  (Here  lbn  Hisham 
inserts  a  statement  by  lbn  Ishaq  that  Luqman  lived 
four  thousand  years).  After  this  Luqman  died  and  in¬ 
structed  his  people  not  to  bury  him  like  the  kings  but 
place  dust  and  stones  on  his  grave.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Ahqaf  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  grave  of  Hud. 

Luqman  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Al-IIammal  b. 
‘Ad  who  was  called  Dhu  Shaclad,  and  whose  rule  was  one 
of  firmness.  After  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Al-Harith,  called  Ar-Ra’ish  and  Dhu  Marathid.  He 
received  presents  sent  him  from  India,  such  as  pepper, 
mvrobalan.  camphor,  etc.,  which  made  him  decide  to 
conquer  the  country.  Pretending  to  march  to  the  west, 
he  went  to  India,  by  sea.  sending  with  his  vanguard  Ya’fur 
son  of  ‘Amr,  while  he  himself  followed  with  the  gross  of 
the  army.  After  he  had  conquered  the  country  he  found¬ 
ed  a  town  which  he  named  after  himself  Ra’ish  but,  as  the 
Indians  could  not  pronounce  the  name,  they  called  the 
place  Ar-Ra’id  and  it  is  their  chief  town  to  this  day.  (I 
have  failed  to  identify  this  place).  Laden  with  booty, 
he  returned  bv  land  through  Samarqand  and  while  he  was 
in  Khurasan  a  deputation  came  to  him  from  Armenia, 
bringing  presents  of  white  falcons,  silk,  saddles  and  similar 
wares  He  asked  the  messengers  if  all  these  things  were 
found  in  their  country  and  when  they  replied  in  the  affir¬ 
mative  he  told  them  that  he  would  not  accept  them  unless 
he  conquered  their  land.  When  he  came  to  Armenia  he 
subdued  the  whole  country  and  had  an  inscription  cut 
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into  the  two  rocks  by  which  every  person  must  pass  who 
goes  to  that  country,  and  these  inscriptions  are  there  to 
this  day.  After  this  he  returned  to  the  Yaman  and  died 
at  the  age  of  145  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  As-Sa’b  DluVl-Qarnain 
who  was  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  many  kings  of 
Himyar.  He  had  three  dreams.  In  the  first  he  saw  a 
man  who  took  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  up  into  a  high 
mountain  and  showed  him  the  opening  of  hell.  When 
he  enquired  who  the  black  persons  were  whom  he  saw 
moving  in  thp  flames  he  was  told  :  They  are  the  Tyrants. 
This  made  such  an  impression  upon  him  that  he  abandoned 
for  the  future  all  extravagant  attire  and  instead 
of  being  closely  guarded  mixed  with  the  people.  The 
following  night  he  dreamed  he  was  ascending  to  the  sky 
by  a  ladder  and  when  he  reached  it,  drewr  his  sword  and 
hung  it  up  on  the  Pleiades.  Then  he  took  the  sun  in  his 
right  hand  and  the  moon  in  his  left  and,  as  he  walked 
down  to  Earth  with  them  all,  the  stars  followed  him. 
Then  he  awoke.  On  the  third  night  he  dreamed  that  he 
was  very  hungry  and  the  whole  earth  appeared  to  him 
and  he  devoured  it  with  all  its  mountains  and  then,  feeling 
thirsty,  drank  up  all  the  Seven  Seas,  but.  when  he  tried  to 
swallowr  the  Mulut  (surrounding  ocean)  he  could  not  drink 
it  as  it  was  bottomless  and  he  could  not  drink  the  black 
mud.  Then  he  awoke.  The  fourth  night  he  had  another 
dream,  as  if  all  the  men  and  Jinn  of  earth  came  to  him 
and  sat  down  before  him.  The  animals  followed  and. 
lastly,  the  winds  came  and  circled  round  his  head.  He 
then  sent  men,  Jinn  and  animals,  with  the  Ea«t-wind  to 
the  West,  with  the  South-wind  to  the  North  and  so  on, 
only  keeping  the  ferocious  animals  with  him  under  his 
power.  He  was  so  perplexed  with  these  dreams  that  he 
called  a  council  and  asked  his  councillors  to  interpret  the 
dreams  for  him.  They  all  failed  to  give  a  solution.  At 
last  one  of  the  councillors  said  :  “  Only  one  person  can 
interpret  the  dream  and  that  person  is  a  prophet  who 
lives  in  Jerusalem  .”  The  name  of  the  prophet  is  not 
mentioned,  probably  owing  to  some  omission  in  the  text, 
but  a  little  later  As-Sa’b  addresses  him  as  Musa  (Moses). 
As-Sa’b  Dhu’l-Qarnain  thereupon  assembled  an  enormous 
army  which  he  set  in  order  at  Ma’rib,  arid  to  commemorate 
the  event  caused  a  column  of  marble  to  be  erected  -with 
an  inscription  in  Himvaritic  characters,  which  in  the  four 
verses  quoted  by  the  author  contains  no  reference  to  the 
event  but  only  some  aphorisms.  The  army  was  larger 
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than  any  ever  seen  in  Arabia,  the  vanguard  consisting  of 
a  million  cavalry,  after  which  followed  the  infantry.  They 
marched  until  they  reached  the  Sacred  Territory  of  Mecca 
which  was  crossed  barefooted,  and  with  all  the  rites  of  the 
pilgrimage.  After  leaving  the  Holy  Territory  the  caval¬ 
iers  mounted  their  horses  again ,  and  when  they  reached 
Jerusalem,  As-Sa’b  had  only  one  aim  and  that  was  to  see 
the  prophet.  He  asked  him  :  “  Art  thou  a  prophet  ?  ” 
and  Musa  answered  :  “  Yes.  ”  When  asked  his  genealogy 
lie  gave  it  as  follows  :  Musa  Al-Khidhr  son  of  Kliasrun  b. 
‘Ammun  b.  Yalmdha  b.  Ya’qub.  As-Sa’b  asked  him 
whether  he  received  any  revelations  and  he  replied : 
“  Yes,  Dhu’l-Qarnain  !  ”  As-Sa’b  asks  :  “  What  was 
that  name  which  you  called  me  ?  ”  The  prophet  answers  : 
“  Thou  art  the  master  of  the  two  horns  of  the  sun  !  So 
it  was  Al-Khidhr  who  first  called  him  Dhu’l-Qarnain. 
Then  he  told  him  the  explanation  of  his  dreams,  which 
was  as  follows  :  Hell  had  been  shown  to  him  as  a  warning, 
the  rising  into  the  heavens  had  reference  to  the  knowledge 
writh  which  God  wrould  endow  him.  The  sun,  moon  and 
stars  carried  away  meant  that  he  would  possess  the  whole 
earth  and  all  that  it  contains,  while  his  inability  to  swallow7 
the  surrounding  ocean  indicated  that  God  had  set  a  limit 
to  his  conquests.  His  sending  human  beings,  Jinn  and 
animals  in  various  directions  with  the  wind  me  ant  that 
he  would  in  a  similar  manner  transplant  the  nations  from 
one  country  to  another. 

Dhffl-Qarnain  had  yet  another  dream  in  which  he  saw 
the  whole  earth  clad  in  darkness  till  the  sun  rose  from  the 
West  in  full  splendour.  He  followed  its  light  and  came  to 
a  land  carpeted  with  stars  upon  which  he  walked.  Then 
he  awoke  and  knew  that  he  had  received  guidance  and 
went  to  Al-Khidhr  to  inform  him.  The  latter  told  him 
that  he  was  commanded  to  march  to  the  West  till  he 
reached  the  Valley  of  Rubies.  Dhu’l-Qarnain  used  to 
receive  revelations  of  which  he  always  informed  Al-Khidhr, 
as  he  did  of  any  trustworthy  guidance  which  came  to  him. 
He  marched  to  the  West  accompanied  by  Al-Khidhr  and 
conquered  all  the  countries,  killing  and  making  prisoners 
till  he  returned  by  way  of  Abyssinia  which  he  subdued 
from  end  to  end.  (Here  follows  an  interpolation  stating 
that  to  travel  the  whole  Earth  requires  five  hundred  years, 
of  which  three  hundred  are  on  sea,  one  hundred  in  waste 
lands  and  one  hundred  in  cultivated  lands,  of  which  eighty 
belong  to  Majuj  and  Yajiij,  fourteen  to  the  negroes,  while 
only  six  remain  for  all  the  other  nations).  When  Dhu’l- 
«'  ' 
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Qamain  passed  through  the  land  of  the  negroes  he  came 
to  people  who  were  dumb,  after  this  he  came  to  people 
with  blue  eyes  and  black  skins  and  he  killed  those  who 
would  not  submit.  After  that  he  came  to  spotted  people 
with  ears  like  those  of  camels.  Of  these  he  also  killed 
all  who  would  not  submit.  Then  he  came  to  another 
nation  having  very  big  ears  reaching  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  chin  and  when  they  went,  to  sleep  they  could 
rest  on  one  ear  as  a  pillow  while  the  other  covered  the  head. 
He  killed  of  these  people  also  all  who  would  not  submit, 
but  spared  those  who  believed.  In  this  way  he  conquered 
the  whole  land  of  the  Negroes,  taking  prisoners  of  each 
nation  with  him.  Then  he  invaded  and  subdued  the  land 
of  the  Banu  Marl‘  ibn  Kan‘an  and  after  that  crossed  over 
to  the  island  of  Andalus  which  he  conquered  to  its  utmost 
limits.  He  wanted  to  sail  on  the  Ocean  but  its  waters 
rose  before  him  like  mountains  and  this  he  interpreted 
as  guidance  which  set  a  bound  to  his  progress  and  he  had 
a  tower  built,  on  which  he  placed  a  statue  (Sanam),  which 
was  a  charm  to  chain  the  winds.  When  the  winds  had 
died  down  and  the  sea  became  smootli  he  entered  upon  it 
with  his  armies  till  he  got  too  far  away  from  the  charm, 
when  the  sea  became  again  unruly  and  he  set  up  another 
tower  and  statue.  In  this  way  he  continued  his  journey 
on  the  Ocean  setting  up  towers  whenever  the  sea  became 
unruly,  until  he  came  to  the  Spring  of  the  Sun  (’Ain  ash- 
Shams)  which  he  found  to  flow  into  a  spring  of  mud  in 
the  Ocean,  beyond  which  lived  nations  which  did  not 
understand  what  was  said  to  them,  nor  could  any  one 
understand  what  they  said.  Dhu’l-Qarnain  asked  them 
how  they  had  come  to  this  place  and  they  informed  him 
that  Saba  had  sent  them  there.  Dhu’l-Qarnain  laid 
hold  of  them  intending  to  kill  them,  but  was  prevented  by 
Al-Khidhr  who  asked  him  to  treat  them  with  kindness. 
Dhu’l-Qarnain  travelled  onward  till  he  reached  the  Valley 
of  Sand  and  the  sun  came  and  disappeared  in  the  Spring. 
When  he  came  to  the  Valley  of  Sand  he  found  that  the 
sand  floAved  like  high-tow'ering  mountains  and  when  he 
attempted  to  cross  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  but  tarried  on 
the  borders  fh'e  days  till  it  was  Saturday.  Then  he  com¬ 
manded  ‘Amr  the  son  of  Ya’fur  to  cross  with  twenty 
thousand.  He  went  over  with  his  men  till  he  was  out  of 
•sight,  but  did  not  return.  Then  he  commanded  Zuhair 
son  of  Malik  to  cross  Avith  ten  thousand,  telling  him  to 
look  out  and  ascertain  Avhat  had  become  of  ‘Amr.  But 
when  Zuhair  with  his  troops  reached  the  place  where  ‘Amr 
had  disappeared  he  too  hastened  away  and  did  not  return. 
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Then  he  sent  Al-Mushaqqar  son  of  Haushab  to  whom  he 
gave  special  instructions  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  ‘Amr  and 
Zuhair,  and  lie  crossed  with  five  thousand  men.  When  he 
reached  the  place  where  ‘Amr  and  Zuhair  had  disappeared, 
his  men  also  ran  away,  but  he  stayed  in  the  place,  neither 
going  forward  nor  returning  till  night  fell  and  the  sun 
sank  below  the  horizon;  and  when  it  was  Sunday  the  sands 
moved  like  high-towering  mountains  and  came  Ix'tween 
Dhu’l-Qarnain  and  Al-Mushaqqar  and  no  one  knew  what 
became  of  him.  Now  Al-Khidhr  said  to  Dhu’l-Qarnain  : 
This  must  suffice  thee,  and  no  one  will  cross  except  those 
who  have  done  so.  Dhu’l-Qarnain  followed  the  guidance 
he  received  and  marched  along  the  Valley  of  Sand  till  he 
reached  the  Darkness,  in  which  he  travelled  for  one  night 
and  one  day,  the  sun  sinking  behind  him  into  the  Spring, 
and  he  crossed  a  valley  in  which  animals  and  men  slipped. 
They  enquired  the  cause  from  Dhu’l-Qarnain  and  he  replied: 
“  You  have  come  to  a  place  where  he  who  goes  forward 
is  sorry  and  he  who  lag's  behind  is  likewise  sorry.”  Then 
the  valley  turned  towards  the  East  when  a  bright  light 
appeared  to  them  which  almost  took  away  their  sight. 
When  they  enquired  the  reason  Dhu’l-Qarnain  told  them 
that  they  had  crossed  the  Valley  of  the  Ruby  and  those 
who  had  taken  from  it  would  say  :  “  Oh,  that  we  had 

only  taken  more  !”  While  those  who  had  taken  nothing 
would  say  :  “  Oh,  that  we  had  only  taken  something  !  ” 
Then  they  came  to  the  W7hite  Rock  the  splendour  and 
rays  of  which  almost  took  away  their  sight  and  it  was 
this  light  which  they  had  seen  amid  the  Darkness.  Dhu’l- 
Qarnain  espied  upon  the  overhanging  rocks  some  vultures 
and  was  amazed  at  seeing  them  there.  He  asked  Al- 
Khidhr  concerning  them,  who  told  him  that  when  God 
commanded  Ibrahim  to  perform  the  journey  to  the  land 
of  Babylon,  the  latter  sent  Jirjir  son  of  ‘Uwain  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Westland  to  preach  there  the  command¬ 
ments  of  God  and  when  he  reached  Qamfmiyyah  he  called 
the  people  to  repent  and  some  repented,  but  others  refused 
to  listen.  Then  he  crossed  to  the  island  of  Andalus  where 
he  found  descendants  of  Yapheth,  Saks,  Qibt,  Afranj, 
Jalaiq,  Barbars,  and  called  them  to  God,  but  they  killed 
him  and  threw  him  on  a  rubbish-heap.  God,  however, 
seqt  these  vultures  to  enable  his  bones  to  be  removed  out 
of  their  land.  They7  ate  the  flesh  off  his  bones  and  these 
were  carried  by  other  birds  to  this  place  where  they  were 
buried  by  the  birds,  and  where  they  will  remain  till  the 
day  of  resurrection.  Thus  did  God  act  to  the  end  that 
the  bones  of  his  saints  might  not  be  polluted  by  being 
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among  those  who  rebel  against  Him. 

Dhu’l-Qarnain  then  attempted  to  elimb  up  the  rock, 
but  it  began  to  quake  and  tremble  so,  that  he  was  forced 
to  give  up  the  attempt,  when  the  rock  immediately 
became  quiet.  He  tried  the  ascent  three  times  and  the 
result  was  in  each  case  the  same.  When  Al-Khidhr 
attempted  the  climb  the  mountain  did  not  move  and  he 
climbed  till  he  was  lost  to  sight.  Al-Khidhr  ascended 
towards  heaven  and  heard  a  voice  calling  him:  “  Go  for¬ 
ward  and  drink  !  It  is  the  Spring  of  Life.  And  purify 
thyself  and  thou  shalt  live  till  the  day  of  the  blowing 
into  the  trumps.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  are  dead,  thou  too  shalt  die.” 

He  went  forward  and  at  the  top  of  the  rock  he  found  a 
spring  of  water  of  which  he  drank  and  in  which  he  washed 
himself.  When  he  saw  the  water  coming  continually 
down  from  heaven  and  never  running  away,  he  asked 
whither  it  went,  but  a  voice  called  to  him  :  “  Thou  hast 
done  thy  part  !  ”  When  he  returned  to  Dhu’l-Qarnain 
he  told,  him  how  he  had  drunk  of  the  Water  of  Life  and 
washed  in  it  and  so  would  have  to  live  till  the  last  Trump 
should  sound,  but  DlnVl-Qarnain  would  have  to  die. 
Then  he  bade  him  march  back,  as  there  was  nothing 
beyond,  either  for  human  beings  or  Jinn. 

Dhu’l-Qarnain  tarried  awaiting  guidance.  When  the 
guidance  came  he  received  a  number  of  wise  rules  con¬ 
cerning  the  predetermined  commands  of  God  to  which 
Al-Khidhr  added  sentences  of  the  same  tenor  as  the  rules 
which  recur  in  all  Semitic  ethical  treatises.  After  this 
Dhu’l-Qarnain  made  an  expedition  to  the  islands  beyond 
Al-Andalus,  which  he  also  conquered.  And  he  sent  an 
expedition  to  Al-Andalus  to  subdue  those  nations,  warning 
his  army  to  beware  of  the  people  who  had  killed  Jirjir, 
the  missionary  of  Ibrahim.  They  invaded  the  country 
and  supported  those  whom  they  found  to  be  followers 
of  the  teachings  of  Jirjir  and  of  the  Hanlf  religion, 
while  they  put  the  unbelievers  to  the  sword.  Then  Dhu’l- 
Qamain  sent  Al-Khidhr  with  an  army  to  Qamuniyyah, 
commanding  him  to  meet  him  at  the  passes  of  Syria. 
Dhu’l-Qarnain  took  the  road  of  Al-Kharqa’,  which  is  so 
called  because  the  islands  are  scattered  about,  till  he  reach¬ 
ed  Syria.  Meanwhile  Al-Khidhr  went  to  Qamuniyyah 
and  from  there  to  Babilyun,  killing  those  who  disobeyed 
and  rewarding  those  who  were  submissive.  From  thence 
al-Khidhr  sent  to  Dhu’l-Qarnain,  advising  him  to  drive  all 
unbelievers  out  of  the  Sacred  Territory  and  impose  upon 
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them  the  Jizyah.  The  two  armies  met  at  the  Passes, 
whence  they  marched  towards  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
subduing,  killing  unbelievers  and  sparing  believers,  till 
they  reached  the  Ocean  at  the  back  of  the  Earth,  where 
they  encountered  folk  of  the  sons  of  Yapheth.  Ham  and 
some  of  the  sons  of  Sam  (Slicm).  After  that  they  turned 
towards  Al-Ja/rrah  and  A 1- ‘Iraq  and  later  to  Persia,  whore 
they  encamjxxl  at  the  White  Castle,  the  castle  of  ‘Abir 
the  son  of  Shalikh,  w  hich  he  built  at  the  time  when  the 
languages  wrere  divided.  (Here  follows  a  description  of 
the  castle  and  the  statement  that  this  ‘Abir  was  the 
grandfather  of  Ibrahim  and  thus  the  ancestor  of  the 
‘AdnanI  tribes,  who  are  consequently  near  relations  of  the 
Banii  Qahtan.  It  was  from  here  that  Ibrahim  emigrated  to 
Babilon  and  iater  built,  at  the  command  of  God,  the  House 
of  God  in  conjunction  with  his  son  Isma’il  in  the  land  of 
the  Banii  Jurhum  ibn  Qahtan).  After  having  inspected 
the  wonders  of  the  castle,  Dhu’l-Qarnain  marched  to 
Nuhawand  where  he  found  an  enormous  mountain-pass. 
Al-Kliidhr  told  him  that  this  pass  led  to  Herat,  Marw ,  and 
Samarqand,  while  another  direction  led  to  Jaja,  Balkha, 
Jabalja,  Barid  and  the  land  of  Yajiij  and  Majuj.  He  took 
the  pass  to  Jabarsa  and  Jabalqa,  conquering  all  before 
him  till  he  reached  Armenia,  then  he  turned  to  Nuhawand 
and  the  Bab  al-Abwab,  which  name  the  place  has  to  this 
day.  He  continued  his  journey  till  he  reached  th  >  Yajiij 
and  Majuj,  one  nation  of  whom  he  removed  to  Armenia, 
namely,  the  Banu  Aljan  ibn  Yapheth  who  settled  in  the 
district  of  Jabarsa  and  they  were  called  Turk,  because 
Dhu’l-Qarnain  left  them  behind  (tarakahum).  Meanwhile 
Dhu’l-Qarnain  penetrated  into  the  land  of  Yajiij  and 
Majuj  till  he  reached  the  island  of  the  land  of  ar-liawab  (?) 
from  whence  the  sun  turns  as  it  rises.  There  he  found 
people  with  small  eyes  and  hairy  faces,  looking  like 
monkeys ;  they  did  not  show  themselves  in  the  daytime 
but  hid  in  eaves  to  shMter  from  the  sun's  rays  and  came  out 
at  night  only.  He  called  upon  them  m  their  language, 
because  God  had  given  him  the  power  to  speak  in  every 
tongue.  Later,  he  pursued  his  march  still  further  and 
reached  the  islands  of  the  Ocean,  wheie  he  found  people 
who  were  black  with  blue  eyes,  long  faees  and  long  noses, 
their  faces  resembling  those  of  swine.  They  too  hid  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  eame  out  at,  night 
only.  He  called  upon  them  and  many  repented  to  God. 
Then  he  received  guidance  and  went  to  the  place  where 
the  sun  rises  and  found  there  people  who  had  no  protec¬ 
tion  against  it. 
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Then  he  embarked  upon  the  Ocean  and  sailed  for  a  year 
till  he  left  the  sun  to  his  right  and  penetrated  into  the 
Darkness  till  he  reached  a  land  white  like  salt,  where  no 
plants  grew  and  over  it  was  a  light,  not  like  the  light  of 
the  sun,  which  dazzled  their  eyes.  When  he  attempted 
to  march  upon  this  land  the  feet  of  the  animals  sank  in 
up  to  the  breasts,  so  he  left  the  armies  behind  and  walked 
on  alone  and,  after  some  days,  came  to  a  solitary  white 
house.  At  the  gate  stood  a  white  man  and  on  the  roof 
stood  anothei  white  man,  who  held  to  his  mouth  what 
appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  trumpet,  holding  it  with  both 
hands  and  gazing  up  to  heaven.  The  man  at  the  gate 
asked  him  :  W7hither  dost  thou  intend  to  go,  O  Dhu’l- 
Qarnain  !  Is  the  Earth  of  man  and  Jinn  not  enough  for 
thee,  that  thou  invadest  the  land  of  the  angels?  Dhu’l- 
Qarnain  asked  ;  “  Who  art  thou  ?  A  servant  of  God  ?  ” 
He  replied  :  “  I  am  one  of  the  angels  of  God  .”  Dhu’l- 
Qarnain  asked  :  “  And  what  is  this  house  ?  ”  He  replied  : 
“  This  house  is  the  house  of  the  nether  world  and  he  who 
stands  upon  the  roof  is  one  of  the  angels  of  God  to  show 
thee  how  Israfil  takes  the  trumpet,  and  he  is  gazing  up 
to  heaven  to  see  when  the  command  is  given  to  blow  the 
trumpet.  Then  all  in  heaven  and  on  earth  will  fall  pros¬ 
trate.  Then  it  will  be  blowm  a  second  time  and  they  wall 
stand  up  at  the  appointed  place,  where  there  will  be  divi¬ 
sion  and  justice.  0  Dhu’l-Qamain,  return !  There  is 
nothing  more  for  thee  to  gain  !  Take  this  bunch  of  grapes!” 
And  he  gave  him  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  said  to  him : 
“  Eat  of  it  and  let  thine  army  eat  of  it,  for  it  will  be  a  sign 
and  wonder  for  them  and  they  will  have  power  over  men 
and  Jinn.  Take  this  stone  !  ”  And  he  gave  him  a  white 
stone  and  said  to  him :  “  Weigh  it  against  anything  on 
Earth  which  thine  eyes  behold  and  thou  wilt  lind  admon¬ 
ition  and  wisdom  from  it,”  So  Dhii’l-Qarnain  returned 
t<?  his  army  with  the  bunch  of  grapes  and  the  stone,  and  he 
and  his  army  ate  of  ihe  grapes,  yet  the  bunch  did  not 
diminish  till  they  reached  the  cultivated  lands,  which 
was  a  wonder  and  a  revelation  to  them.  Then  he  took 
the  stone  and  weighed  it  against  all  the  precious  stones  of 
the  earth  and  it  outweighed  them  all.  He  even  took 
large  rocks  and  bars  of  iron,  and  still  it  pulled  the  scale. 
All  the  while  Al-Kliidhr  was  watching  and  said  nothing. 
Dhu’l-Qarnain  said  to  him  :  “  O  Saint  of  God  !  Hast  thou 
any  knowledge  of  this  wonder  ?  ”  He  replied  :  “  This 
stone  is  a  likeness  of  thine  eyes  !  Nothing  on  Earth  will 
fill  them  that  is  precious,  but  this  will  fill  them.”  He 
then  took  a  handful  of  dust  and  placed  it  on  the  scale  and 
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it  pulled  the  balance,  down,  while  the  stone  rose.  A1 
Khidhr  said  :  “  Thus  are  thine  eves  !  Nothing  will  fill 
them  except  dust.  ”  After  this  Dhu-l-Qarnain  returned 
till  he  reached  the  Dam  which  was  between  two  rugged 
mountains  and  lie  found  there  people  who  were  deaf  and 
hardly  could  understand  anything.  Then  lie  followed 
the  guidance  and  penetrated  beyond  the  Dam  where  he 
found  other  folk  who  could  not  understand,  but  *hey  told 
him  that  Yajuj  and  Majuj  were  harassing  them  and  asked 
him  to  make  between  them  and  these  people  a  wall. 
So  he  commanded  them  to  bring  him  iron  ore  to  make  a 
barrier.  They  then  made  a  fire  which  they  fanned  till 
he  had  made  the  iron  soft  and  built  the  wall  so  that  there 
was  no  gap  left  between  the  twro  mountains.  So 
DhuTQarnain  built  the  wall  between  Yajuj  and  Majuj 
and  the  other  peoples.  The  size  of  the  wall  was  one  thous¬ 
and  yards  in  width  and  one  thousand  yards  in  height. 
In  front  of  it  he  built  a  bridge,  which  was  one  of  the  wanders 
of  the  world,  from  the  mountains  to  Armenia,  a  journey  of 
seven  months’  duration. 

After  this  he  intended  to  invade  India  and  got  as  far 
as  Qutrabil,  where  he  encountered  people  called  Tarjuma- 
nis  who  were  descendants  of  Yapheth  the  son  of  Null. 
They  were  called  Tarjumanis  because  they  had  translated 
the  Scriptures  of  Ibrahim  into  their  own  language  and 
followed  their  teaching.  When  he  came  to  them  he 
found  that  they  were  living  among  the  graves,  that  there 
were  neither  rich  nor  poor  among  them,  that  they  had  no 
judges,  nor  any  one  commanding  or  forbidding.  Their 
cattle  were  in  the  pasture  without  herdsmen.  They 
lived  on  the  waste  land  between  two  rivers,  and  they  all 
were  content  with  little  instead  of  much.  lie  asked  them  : 

“  O  Banu  ‘Arjan,  why  do  you  live  among  the  graves  ?  ” 
They  answered  :  “  We  live  among  them  for  fear  lest  we 
should  forget,  death  and  live  in  ease  of  life,  and  to  make 
us  consider  this  nether  world  as  worthless.  We  consider 
that  the  world  is  like  the  Sea.  A  ina,n  walks  into  it  and 
it  covers  his  feet ;  he  walks  further  and  his  legs  are  sub¬ 
merged  and  as  he  goes  further  it  reaches  his  shoulders  and 
his  head.  Then  he  beats  about  with  his  hands  and  legs, 
but  the  waves  get  hold  of  him  and  carry  him  whither  they 
like  and  he  does  not  know  whether  the  air  is  below  him 
or  the  sky  above  him.  So  the  world  entices  man  and  he 
follows  till  when  he  is  in  the  midst  it  carries  him  where  it 
likes.  This  nether  world  is  the  home  of  Iblis,  the  other 
world  is  the  home  of  God.  He  who  works  for  the  other 
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world  works  for  God,  but  lie  who  works  for  this  world 
obeys  Iblis  and  disobeys  God.  He  asked  them  :  “  How 
is  it  that  you  have  neither  rieh  nor  poor  ’(  ”  They  replied  : 
“  We  consider  him  who  is  rich  here  to  be  poor  in  the  other 
world,  this  nether  world  being  for  lower  things.  If  a 
rich  man  possess  all  the  gold,  silver,  jiearls  and  jewels,  he 
can  only  have  his  (ill  ol  all  he  possesses,  he  can  only  wear 
the  clothes  he  can  put  on  his  body,  nor  can  he  eat  more 
than  his  1111.  The  best  garments  can  only  ward  ofi  cold 
or  heat  like  the  commonest.  We  consider  that  the  strong 
among  us  has  no  advantage  over  the  weak,  for  if  the  strong- 
die  the  weak  must  die  also  ;  so  we  have  made  things  equal 
so  that  we  have  no  weak  ones  who  bear  envy  towards 
the  strong  and  loathe  them,  nor  any  strong  to  despise 
those  who  are  weak.  Thus  weak  and  strong  can  live  in 
harmony  together.”  He  asked  :  “  How  is  it  that  you 
have  no  judge,  nor  any  one  to  command  or  forbid  ?  ” 
They  replied  :  “  We  have  studied  the  ages  that  have  passed, 
how  an  ignorant  strong  person  has  robbed  the  poor  who 
had  no  helpers,  how  the  rich  and  powerful  have  trodden 
dow'n  the  iowlv  and  despised,  and  all  the;  mighty  stretched 
out  their  hands  to  what  lay  in  their  reach.  Kut  there 
was  no  one  so  powerful,  but  God  sent  one  more  powerful 
to  strip  him  of  his  possessions  and  abase  him  after  bis 
pride  ;  nobody  who  acted  inconsiderately,  but  God  in¬ 
tervened  and  one  more  inconsiderate  treated  him  worse 
than  he  had  treated  others.  When  wre  saw  this  we  pre¬ 
vented  our  people  from  doing  evil  deeds,  from  animosity, 
inconsiderateness,  foolishness  and  overlording.  We  all 
became  as  brothers.  In  this  way  there  is  none  who 
harms  another,  nor  who  receives  injury  from  another ; 
and,  as  no  mischief  is  done  in  our  midst,  we  are  guarded 
by  God  from  mischief  of  outsiders  and  live  in  peace 
and  happiness.”  He  asked  them  :  “  How  is  it  that  you 
live  in  waste  places  and  desert  between  two  rivers  ?”  They 
replied  :  “  We  are  content  with  the  barest  livelihood. 
He  said  :  “  You  have  acted  well  in  all  things  except  that 
you  do  not  cultivate  the  land.  Why  do  you  not  do  this 
for  the  sake  of  your  offspring  ?  For  if  your  descendants 
do  not  lind  a  sufficiency  of  livelihood  they  wrill  stretch 
their  hands  out  to  that  which  belongs  to  others  and  thus 
will  go  to  ruin.  Why  do  you  not  sow'  seed  in  the  ground 
and  plant  trees  and  bring  the  rivers  into  your  service,  for 
in  this  lies  the  life  of  your  offspring  and  of  your  cattle  and 
sheep.” 

After  that  he  went  to  Samarqand  and  found  there  the 
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Zutt,  Kurd  and  Sughd,  killing  those  who  oflcred  opposi¬ 
tion^  and  pardoning  those  who  obeyed.  Then  he  went 
to  the  land  of  Marmar  where  he  found  the  Khazar,  Far- 
ghan,  Dailam.  all  tribes  of  the  Banu  Yaphcth.  He  killed, 
as  usual,  those  who  oflcred  resistance  and  pardoned  them 
who  submitted.  Then  he  marched  to  the  land  of  Herat 
and  found  there  al-Hurar  (?)  mid  al-Afranj  ;  they  were 
submissive  and  he  only  killed  the  tyrants  and  evildoers. 
After  that  he  went  to  China  and  encountered  the  Sind, 
who  are  descendants  of  Ilam  the  son  of  Nuh,  and  killed 
those  who  of  I  creel  rcsis^am  e .  Then  he  came  to  Hind,  who 
arc  brothers  of  Sind,  and  after  having  subdued  the  whole 
of  the  land  as  well  as  China,  he  returned  to  Babil  and  sub¬ 
dued  that  land.  After  tint  he  intended  the  Hajj,  and 
marched  towards  the  Tihania  and  Mecca,  but  when  he 
reached  al-Hinw  al-Quraqir  of  the  Burqa  Rahrahan  in 
al-‘Iraq  he  saw  rhe  vision  that  he  would  die  at  al-Hinw 
and  that  his  grave  would  be  there.  When  lie  knew  that 
his  end  was  near  he  informed  Al-Khidhr  and  thereafter 
composed  a  long  poem  setting  forth  his  achievements; 
after  which  he  was  ill  for  eight  days  and  died.  At  his 
death  Al-Khidhr  also  disappeared  and  was  never  seen 
again  by  am  one  except  Musa  ibn  ’Imran.  Dhu’l-Qar- 
nain  was  buried  at  Ilinw  al-Quraqir  and  An-Nu’-man 
ibn  Al-Aswad  and  Al-Mahmud  ibn  Zaid  composed  elegies 
upon  his  death.  (Here  follows  a  discussion  by  Ibn| 
Hisham,  on  the  hnal  authority  of  Wahb  ibn  Munabbih,’ 
as  to  Ihe  personality  of  I)hu"l  Qarnain  and  the  theory, 
that  Dhu'l-Qamain  was  the  same  as  Al-Iskandar  ar-Rumi. 
(Alexander  of  Maeedon)  but  he  re] died  that  Al-Iskandar 
was  a  pious  wise  man  who  built  two  tower®  on  the  coast 
of  the  sea  of  Afriqu®.  one  in  the  land  of  Babilun.  and  the 
other  to  the  west  ot  it  in  4 he  land  of  Armenia.  The  sea 
of  the  West  was  called  Sea  of  Afriqus  after  one  of  the 
Tubba's  who  left  many  monuments  in  the  Westland,  such 
as  reservoirs,  towms  and  wells.  Also  Ka’b  al-Ahbar 
related  that  DlnVl-Qarnain,  according  to  w'hat,  was 
recorded  by  their  Jewish  Rabbis  and  the  learned  of  Him- 
y§r,  was  As-Sa’b  ibn  Dliu’l-Marathid.  while  Al-Iskandar 
was  a  man  of  the  Banu  Yunan  son  of  ‘Is  son  of  Ya’qub 
son  of  Ishaq,  and  that  his  men  lived  to  see  Jesus  the  son 
of  Maryam ;  among  them  were  Jalinus,  Aristatalis  and 
DaniyaJ.  Jalinus  and  Aristatalis  wTcre  of  the  Rum  of 
the  Banu  Yunan,  while  Danival  w'as  of  the  Banu  Isra’Il, 
a  prophet  of  God’s  prophets.  This  is  followed  by  a 
long  discussion  about  the  reading  of  the  86th  verse  of 
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the  Sftrat  al-Kahf,  which  Mu’awiya  and  ‘Amr  ibn  al  ‘As 
read  wrongly  as  against  the  correct  reading  of  Ibn  ‘Abbas. 
Ka’b  al-Ahbar  came  in  and  found  them  in  doubt  and 
meeting  later  with  Nafi’jibn  al-Azraq,  the  latter  was  able  to 
confirm  the  reading  from  a  verse  of  the  pre-Islamic  Tubba’ 
Tibban.  The  poem  is  a  very  long  one  and  is  cited  at  full 
length.  Ibn  ‘Abbas  learned  the  whole  poem  from  Na.fi’ 
and  recited  it  to  Mu’awiya  who  was  then  satisfied  that  the 
reading  of  Ibn  ‘Abbas  was  the  correct  one.  Next  are 
quoted  some  verses  attributed  to  Imru-ul-Qais  in  which 
Dhu’l-Qarnain  As-Sa’b  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned,  but, 
as  no  such  reference  occurs,  some  lines  must  be  missing  in 
the  manuscripts  ;  moreover  the  poem  is  not  found  in  the 
accessible  copies  of  the  Dlwan  of  linru’l-Qais.  A  sermon 
of  the  celebrated  Quss  ibn  Sa’ida  is  next  quoted  on  the 
final  authority  of  Ibn  Ishaq,  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
Dhu’l-Qarnain,  further  a  Wasivya  of  ar-Rabi’  ibn  Duba’ 
al-Fazari.  who  is  erroneously  stated  to  have  lived  to  the 
time  of  Islam.  This  composition  also  refers  to  Dhu’l- 
Qarnain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  author  seems  to  forget 
that  he  is  writing  a  history  of  Hum  or,  as  he  quotes  long 
extracts  of  verses  attributed  to  ar-Rabi’  which  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  anything  that  has  gone  before  or  is  to 
follow'.  Some  of  these  verses  are  found  in  the  Kitab 
al-Mu’ammarln  of  Abu  Hatim.  He  continues  an  account 
of  the  war  between  ‘Abs  and  Dhubyan  closing  with  verses 
by  Aus  ibn  Hajar  in  which  the  name  As-Sa’b  occurs). 

When  As-Sa’b  Dhu’l-Qarnain  died  he  was  succeeded 
bv  his  son  Abraha  whom  his  father  had  given  that  name 
in  memory  of  Ibrahim  ;  but  the  w’ord  is  Abyssinian  and 
means  “  white.  ”  After  having  buried  his  father  at  Hinw 
Quraqir,  Abraha  returned  with  his  army  towards  the 
Yaman,  when  a  plague  of  snakes  harassed  the  army. 
These  snakes  had  a  head  at  both  ends  of  their  body,  they 
appeared  only  in  the  daytime,  never  at  night,  and  their 
poison  penetrated  the  body  with  the  speed  of  lightning. 
They  were  called  Zumurrada,  and  to  save  the  army  from 
being  killed  Abraha  travelled  only  by  night,  wherefor 
many  lost  their  way  in  the  darkness.  For  this  reason 
Abraha  commanded, beacons  to  be  lighted  on  the  mountains 
for  a  guidance  to  the  army  and,  as  Abraha  was  the  first 
who  employed  beacons,  he  was  named  Abraha  Dhu’l- 
Manar.  They  marched  till  they  reached  al-Mushallal, 
where  a  woman  of  the  Jinn  saw  Abraha  and  fell  in  love  with 
him.  She  came  to  his  couch  at  night  and  asked  him  to 
marry  her ;  she  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him 
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except  on  that  condition,  as  she  was  a  believer  of  the  Hanif 
faith.  She  gave  him  four  alternatives,  either  she  would 
kill  him,  or  blind  him,  or  make  him  leprous  or  he  must 
marry  her.  He  chose  the  last,  and  a  company  of  the  Jinn 
came,  among  them  ar-Rabi’,  father  of  al-‘Ayuf,  which  was 
the  name  of  the  Jinni  maiden,  and  she  was  married  to  him. 
The  father  stipulated  from  Abraha  that  al-Mushallal, 
which  was  later  called  al-Yamamah,  should  be  the  domain 
of  the  Jinn  as  he  feared  lest  men  and  Jinn  would  inter¬ 
marry.  The  demand  was  granted  by  Abraha  as  long  as 
he  lived  and  he  swore  to  burn  those  who  dared  intrude  on 
their  domain.  The  district  remained  taboo  until  a 
clan  of  the  Banu  Hulwan  of  Quda‘a  settled  there.  While 
they,  however,  were  asleep  at  night  they  heard  loud 
humming  noises  and  a  voice  saying  that  it  was  the  Hima 
of  ar-Rabi  ‘  and  Abraha,  and  a  great  fire  came  and  devoured 
the  beasts  and  some  of  the  people  so  that  the  remainder 
fled  in  terror.  Therefor  that  place  is  called  Al-Hurmanah 
to  this  day.  (Here  follows,  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Ishaq, 
the  account  of  the  man  who  met  ‘Umar  ibn  al-Khattab 
and,  when  he  asked  him  who  he  was,  said  his  name  was 
Khariq  son  of  Shihab  and  that  his  dwelling  place  was  Al- 
Hurmana  in  the  Jaww.  ‘Umar  being  one  of  the  ablest 
diviners  of  his  time  told  him  that  his  people  were  de¬ 
voured  by  fire,  and  when  he  reached  his  home  he  found 
that  this  had  happened). 

Now  al-‘Ayuf  had  by  Abraha  two  sons,  ‘Amr  Dhu’l- 
Adh‘ar  and  al-‘Abd  Dhu’l-Ashrar.  And  Abraha  prepared 
to  invade  the  Westland,  the  land  of  Babilyun,  as  Hulwan 
the  son  of  Imru’-l-Qais,  a  descendant  of  ‘Amr  son  of 
Babilyun,  who  was  the  Pharaoh  of  Ibrahim,  sent  to  him 
for  help  because  the  Abyssinians  and  the  Banu  Mar!‘ 
ibn  Kan‘an  had  overrun  the  land.  So  Abraha  set  out 
on  his  journey,  going  first  to  Ma’rib,  then  to  Al-Ahqaf 
where  he  came  to  the  river  al-Khafif.  There  he  found  an 
arrow  in  the  rock  on  which  was  Himyaritie  writing,  and 
when  he  read  it  he  found  that  it  had  been  stuck  in  the  rock 
for  one  thousand  years.  From  thence  Abraha  marched 
to  Mecca  where  he  performed  the  pilgrimage  rites,  and  after¬ 
wards  went  on  to  Syria  with  the  intention  to  go  to  the 
land  of  Babilyun  in  Egypt ;  while  his  son  al-’  Abdwent  in 
ships  to  Abyssinia,  the  people  of  which  country  fled  at 
his  approach.  Abraha  reached  Hulwan  and  pursued  the 
Abyssinians  along  the  Nile  while  Hulwlin  pursued  the 
Banu  Marl4  ibn  Kan ’an  as  far  as  the  Ocean  in  the  Westland. 
Abraha  pursued  the  Abyssinians  till  he  lost  his  way  and 
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did  not  know  where  he  was.  To  add  to  the  distress,  the 
people  began  to  sink  into  the  mud  of  the  valleys.  At 
this  juncture  al-’Abd,  son  of  Abraha  and  al-’Ayuf,  as¬ 
cended  a  high  mountain  and  invoked  the  help  of  the  Jinn 
for  guidance  which  was  given  in  verse  by  an  invisible 
person.  Following  this  guidance,  they  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  Abraha  travelled  for  months  along  the  Nile 
till  he  came  to  the  end  of  it  and,  still  proceeding,  en¬ 
countered  black  people  with  white  eyes,  who  had  no  necks 
at  all,  their  heads  being  fastened  on  their  shoulders.  He 
killed  many  of  them,  and  found  that  they  stored  gold  in 
the  same  way  as  other  nations  store  corn.  Carrying 
with  him  many  prisoners  of  this  nation  and  of  the  Abyssin- 
ians,  he  crossed  the  Bahr  an-Najat  (Sea  of  Escape  ?)  and 
settled  at  Mecca  where  the  Arabs  came  and  stared  in 
amazement  at  the  curious  prisoners.  Then  he  marched 
back  to  Abyssinia  till  he  reached  the  land  of  Babilyun, 
and  from  thence  went  to  Syria  and  so  on  till  he  reached 
Mecca  again,  where  he  was  met  by  his  son  al-’Abd,  who 
brought  with  him  some  neckless  people  (A’qar  ?)  and  he 
ordered  these  to  be  taken  to  al-Bahrain  and  ‘Oman  to 
be  employed  as  slaves  on  the  ships  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
the  sailors  of  Al-Bahrain  and  ‘Oman  are  the  descendants 
of  the  Abyssinians  sent  there  by  Abraha.  After  this,  Abraha 
returned  to  Ghumdan,  the  residence  of  the  Tubba’s  and 
reigned  360  years  after  which  he  died,  and  al-Mahmud 
ibn  Zaid  composed  an  elegy  enumerating  his  conquests. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  al-’Abd  Dhii’l-Ashrar, 
who  derived  this  name  from  the  Abyssinians,  who  are 
the  Ashrar  (the  evil  ones),  and  whom  he  brought  as  prison¬ 
ers  to  Mecca.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  Arabs  for  the 
first  time  became  acquainted  with  hydrophobia.  This 
is  a  disease  which  settles  in  the  head  and  can  only  be  cured 
by  a  drink  of  blood  from  one  of  the  Banft  Madhhij.  (Here 
follow  some  verses  confirming  this  cure).  Al-’Abd  reigned 
for  60  years  and  all  Arabs  and  foreigners  obeyed  his  com¬ 
mands  till  he  was  afflicted  with  dropsy  and  as  he  could 
not  go  on  expeditions  himself  he  sent  his  generals,  but 
his  illness  grew  worse  and  he  died  after  a  reign  of  only 
sixty  years  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  ’Amr  Dhu’l- 
Adh’ar.  His  mother  was  al-’Ayiif  the  Jinni  woman,  but 
many  people  will  not  believe  this"  and  say  that  men  and 
!  Jinn  do  not  intermarry.  ‘Amr  was  a  tyrant  and  drove 
the  people  to  despair  for  he  would  brandmark  any  person 
who  crossed  him  in  his  wishes.  He  went  so  far  that  he 
openly  committed  adultery  with  the  daughters  of  the 
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nobles  after  drinking  freely  with  them.  A  noble  named 
Shurahbil  son  of  ‘Amr  was  residing  in  Ma’rib  in  the  castle 
of  Bainun,  a  castle  which  in  Yaman  was  only  equalled 
by  the  castles  of  Ghumdan  and  Salhin.  He  started  a 
revolution,  was  acclaimed  as  ruler  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Ma’rib.  When 
‘Amr  Dhii’l-Adh’ar  received  news  of  this  he  marched 
against  Shurahbil  and  in  an  indecisive  battle  many  were 
killed  on  both  sides,  while  the  two  kings  returned  finally 
to  their  respective  residences.  But  Shurahbil  died  after 
reigning  only  one  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Al-Hadhad,  the  father  of  Bilqis. 

Al-Hadhad  was  a  brave  man  and  when  ‘Amr  Dhu’l- 
Adh’ar  marched  against  him  he  disguised  himself  as  a 
Bedawi  and  entered  the  hostile  camp  where  he  ascertained 
that  the  soldiers  of  ‘Amr  were  dissatisfied.  As  he  returned 
in  the  midday  heat  he  saw  how  two  snakes,  one  white 
and  the  other  black,  fought  with  one  another  and  only 
gave  up  the  struggle  when  they  were  tired  out.  The 
white  snake  came  towards  Al-Hadhad,  opening  its  mouth 
as  if  imploring  him,  and  out  of  pity  he  poured  out  some 
water  for  it  to  quench  its  thirst.  The  same  happened 
after  a  further  struggle. 

<~>o 

The  fight  continued  till  the  white  snake  had  killed  the 
black  one  after  which  it  went  away  and  Al-Hadhad  went 
to  seek  shelter  among  some  trees  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
While  he  was  there  he  heard  sounds  approaching  and  drew 
his  sword  to  defend  himself  in  case  of  need.  Then  he 
saw  a  company  of  Jinn  of  handsome  countenance  and  clad 
in  fine  garments  come  towards  him.  They  greeted  him 
and  bade  him  have  no  fear,  for  they  had  come  to  thank 
him  for  the  assistance  he  had  given  to  one  of  their  princes 
in  his  struggle  with  a  run-away  slave.  He  saw  then'  that 
one  of  the  young  men  bore  scars  on  his  face  due  to  the 
recent  struggle.  They  told  him  that  they  did  not  know 
of  any  better  reward  than  to  marry  him  to  the  sister  of 
this  young  prince  whose  name  was  Rawaha  daughter  of 
Sakan.  So  they  married  him  to  her  and  made  only  one 
stipulation :  that  he  should  never  ask  her  the  reason  of 
anything  she  was  doing,  to  which  he  agreed.  When  he 
returned  to  his  camp  he  learned  that  the  army  of  ‘Amr  had 
dispersed  and  consequently  he  also  disbanded  his  troops 
ana  sat  in  his  castle  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  bride.  After 
the  marriage  she  bore  him  a  son,  but  when  he  was  one  year 
old  a  bitch  came  in  at  the  door,  seized  the  child  and  dragged 
it  out  of  the  room.  Al-Hadhad  looked  at  Raw&ha,  the 
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mother,  hut  as  she  did  not  utter  a  word  he  too  remained 
silent.  Next  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  who  when  she 
had  reached  the  same  age  the  bitch  came  in  again  and 
dragged  the  child  out  of  the  room  by  her  legs,  but  as  the 
mother  remained  silent  he  did  not  utter  one  word  to 
question  her.  When  she  gave  birth  to  a  second  son  and 
the  bitch  did  the  same  as  she  had  doin'  to  his  brother  and 
sister,  he  said  to  the  mother  :  “  Rawaha  !  ”  She  replied  : 
“What?’*  His  reply  was  that  she  should  stop  the  bitch 
from  doing  what  she  had  done  to  the  other  two  children. 
When  Rawaha  heard  this  site  said  to  him  :  “O  Hadhad,  I 
mustjeave  thee !  They  have  not  been  dragged  away  but  have 
been  carefully  nursed  and  will  return  to  thee  when  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  five.  As  for  the  eldest  son,  he 
has  died,  while  the  second  boy  will  live  as  long  as  my  father 
and  will  die  shortly  after  him,  but  the  girl  will  live.” 
Then  she  wrent  away  and  was  never  seen  again.  He  then 
found  the  son  and  the  girl  Bilqis  in  their  beds.  Mo?  '' 
learned  men  will  not  accept  this  account,  but  ordinar^ 
people  believe  it,  and  God  alone  knows  the  truth.  Al- 
Hadhad  reigned  twenty  years,  and  when  he  felt  that  his 
end  was  nigh  he  called  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Himyar 
together  and  advised  them  to  appoint  Bilqis  as  their 
sovereign  after  his  death  and,  though  some  were  of  opinion 
that  a  woman  was  not  suitable,  they  agreed  that  she  was 
more  intelligent  than  most  men  and  promised  to  obey 
her.  As  a  last  advice,  he  told  them  that  they  might 
appoint  in  her  place  his  nephew  ‘Amr  the  son  of  Ya’fur. 

When  Bilqis  had  succeeded  after  the  death  of  her  father, 
the  news  reached  ‘Amr  Dhu’l-Adh’ar  and  he  collected  his 
troops  and  marched  against  her.  As  she  was  powerless 
to  offer  lesistance,  she  fled  with  her  brother,  ‘Amr  son  of 
Al-Hadhad,  to  Ja’far  the  son  of  Qurt  who  resided  in  Jaww, 
which  is  the  Yamamah,  and  lived  over  three  hundred  years ; 
his  people  were  theBanu  Hizzanwho  were  the  handsomest 
and  tallest  among  the  Arabs.  When  Bilqis  came  to 
Ja’far  he  was  in  his  castle,  al-’Al’al,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  al-Khaflf  in  the  Ahqaf,  the  river  which  the  prophet 
Hud  created.  Bilqis  when  she  arrived  made  herself  "known 
to  him  and  he  granted  her  and  her  brother  his  protection. 
They  lived  in  his  harim  and  in  this  way  ‘Amr  Dhu’l- 
Adh’ar  lost  all  trace  of  them.  It  was  the  habit  of  Ja’far 
to  go  every  year  on  pilgrimge  to  Mecca  in  the  month  of 
Rajab,  then  he  returned  to  his  castle  at  al-‘Al’al  and  in 
Muharram  went  to  visit  the  grave  of  the  prophet  Hud. 
This  was  his  custom  every  year  and  the  distance  from  the 
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castle  to  the  grave  was  one  day’s  journey.  When  he  took 
this  journey  he  made  it  always  unaccompanied  except  by 
his  women  and  children.  This  time,  as  he  was  walking 
along  the  river  al-Khafif  among  the  date-palms  and  eating 
of  the  dates,  the  beasts  peacefully  grazing,  a  dragon  rushed 
out  upon  him  but  he  fought  it  till  it  took  to  flight.  He  told 
his  women  not  to  fear  the  dragon  as  it  was  only  a  thief 
of  the  devil. 

Nowr  there  was  at  Ma’rib  a  man  named  ‘Amr  son  of 
‘Abbad  who  was  a  robber,  and  no  Arab  tribe  was  safe 
from  his  depredations.  He  had  for  companions  two  other 
men  named  Shank  son  of  ‘Amr  and  Tibban  son  of  Thaur. 
These  three  followed  the  trace  of  Ja’far  and  espied  him 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  walking  behind  the 
camels  bearing  the  women.  As  the  river  was  not  to  be 
crossed  they  looked  out  for  an  acacia-tree  by  means  of 
which  they  might  get  to  the  other  side.  When  they  had 
found  such  a  tree,  they  slipped  across  upon  it  and  were  face 
to  face  with  Ja’far.  When  the  latter  saw  them  he  en¬ 
quired  from  them  who  they  were  and  ‘Amr  introduced 
himself  and  his  companions,  telling  him  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  rob  the  Arabs  and  calling 
upon  him  to  abandon  the  women  to  them  and  make  his 
escape.  Though  his  friends  warned  ‘Amr  against  picking 
a  quarrel  with  Ja’far  he  challenged  him  to  single  combat. 
The  combat  was  very  unequal  and  in  the  end  all  three 
were  made  prisoners  by  Ja’far  who  took  them  with  him 
to  the  grave  of  the  prophet  Hud .  While  there  the  three 
prisoners,  who  had  a  tent  pitched  at  some  distance  from 
the  others,  recovered  from  their  wounds  and  then  Ja’far 
asked  them  to  make  arrangements  for  paying  the  ransom 
to  release  them  from  captivity.  Ja’far  demanded  no  less 
than  all  that  they  possessed  and  though  they  asked  for 
easier  terms  he  insisted,  and  Tibban  was  allowed  to  go  and 
fetch  the  ransom.  When  he  brought  it  Ja’far  would  not 
accept  it,  stating  that  he  had  never  intended  to  enrich 
himself  with  their  property.  He  did  this  only  for  his  name 
to  be  mentioned  among  ail  Arabs  for  his  generosity.  He 
then  asked  the  three  men  to  stay  with  him  till  he  had 
fought  the  dragon  which  was  accustomed  to  dispute  the 
place  with  him.  When  the  dragon  approached  Ja’far 
seized  with  each  hand  a  tree  and  pushed  the  tree  which 
he  had  in  his  left  hand  into  the  mouth  of  the  dragon 
while  he  hit  the  dragon  on  the  head  with  the  other  tree. 
This  he  did  till  the  dragon  was  tired  out  and  fled  as  on 
previous  occasions.  Then  there  blew  a  fierce  wind  in  the 
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Yaman  which  loosed  large  rocks  from  the  mountains  and 
moved  the  sand-dunes  in  the  Ahqaf  from  one  place  to 
another.  In  fact,  it  was  so  fierce  a  gale  that  the  people  of 
the  Yaman  compared  it  to  the  wind  which  destroyed  ‘Ad. 
Ja’far  said  to  his  daughter  Jadjad  :  I  have  been  able  to 
defend  you  against  all  comers  so  far,  but  1  shall  not  be 
able  to  ward  off  the  evil  this  wind  brings.  This  wind  blew 
so  fiercely  that  it  uncovered  the  Minbar  of  the  prophet 
Hud  with  all  its  pearls  and  rubies,  and  to  the  right  of  it 
they  found  a  column  of  red  onyx  on  which  was  written 
who  would  rule  over  Dhamari  of  the  nobles  of  Himyar, 
of  the  evil  ones  of  Habash,  of  the  free-born  Persians  and 
the  merchants  of  Quraish.  Dhamari  means  Ghumdan, 
'  Ma’rib,  San‘a  and  the  land  lying  between  them.  They 
also  saw  a  column  of  green  onyx  upon  which  was  written 
in  Himyaritic  writing  :  “  This  is  the  grave  of  Quda‘a 

son  of  Malik  ibn  Hinivar,  who  reigned  300  years  ;  enter 
and  meditate,  go  out  and  be  warned  !”  Ja’far  entered  with 
his  three  companions  and  found  inside  (the  cave  ?)  an 
old  man  sitting  on  a  couch  of  gold  in  a  woven  garment  and 
over  his  head  a  tablet  of  gold  on  which  was  written  :  “  I 
am  Quda'a  son  of  Malik  ibn  Himyar  !  I  was  angry  and 
I  was  satisfied.  I  was  angry  about,  the  deceit  of  hope  and 
satisfied  concerning  the  certainty  of  death.  He  who  is 
not  satisfied  with  predestination  (Qadr)  is  ignorant  con¬ 
cerning  (reliable)  history,  and  he  who  is  not  content  with 
what  has  been  granted  to  him  must  become  a  slave,  and 
life  will  not  be  a  pleasure  to  him.  We  were  a  spectacle 
for  the  beholders  and  now  have  become  a  subject  of  medi¬ 
tation  for  those  who  visit  us.”  Under  this  were  written 
some  verses  expressing  the  same  thoughts.  Then  Ja’far 
commanded  them  to  leave  the  cave,  and  they  took  nothing 
of  the  treasures  which  they  saw  belonging  to  the  prophet 
Hfid  or  tckjQjJiia‘a.  He  gave  the  three  who  had  been  his 
prisoners,  horses  and  honourable  clothing  and  let  them  go. 
When  ‘Amr  ibn  ‘Abbad  got  to  his  home  he  sent  to  Ja’far 
camels,  horses,  etc.,  and  accompanied  his  gift,  finding  Ja’far 
still  at  the  grave  of  the  prophet  Hud.  Ja’far  accepted 
the  presents  and  in  return  gave  him  double  what  he  had 
brought  and  erected  for  him  a  tent  (Qubba)  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  camp  and  sent  him  wine. 

Now  ‘Amr  had  cast  his  glances  upon  Jadjad  while  he 
was  a  prisoner  and  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  ‘Amr 
asked  Ja’far  to  drink  of  his  wine,  but  he  excused  himself 
that  his  folk  would  receive  harm  if  he  should  get  drunk. 
After  some  persuasion  Ja’far  drank  the  wine  which  got 
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hold  of  him  and  made  him  powerless.  Then  ‘Amr  pounced 
upon  him  with  his  sword  and  killed  him  and  when  his 
people,  who  consisted  only  of  women  and  children,  saw 
Ja’far  slain  they  became  frightened  as  ‘Amr  demanded  that 
they  should  dress  Jadjad  in  her  best  garments  as  his  bride. 
Bilqls,  however,  reassured  them  saying  that  she  would 
defend  them.  She  had  prepared  for  ‘Amr  Dhu’l-Adh’ar 
a  dagger  ;  this  dagger  had  as  handle  a  golden  ornament  and 
at  the  point  an  emerald  and  she  placed  it  among  her  curls 
as  a  kind  of  comb,  only  the  golden  handle  and  the  emerald 
being  visible.  Bilqls  had  herself  dressed  in  the  bridal 
garments  and  was  brought  to  him. 

Now  Bilqis  was  more  beautiful  than  Jadjad  and  the 
handsomest  woman  of  her  time.  When  she  came  to 
him  he  was  suspicious,  as  he  knew  that  she  was  not  Jadjad, 
but  her  beauty  bewitched  his  senses.  When  she  was  alone 
with  him  she  told  him  that  maidens  like  her  had  to  be 
struggled  for,  wishing  to  ascertain  his  bodily  strength. 
He  attempted  to  lay  hold  of  her  but  she  took  his  two 
hands  in  her  one  and  held  him  and  he  was  unable  to  get 
out  of  her  grip.  Then  she  pretended  to  toueh  her  curls, 
drew  the  dagger  and  plunged  it  into  his  breast.  When 
she  had  killed  him  she  dragged  him  by  the  leg  to  the  camp 
of  the  women,  saying  :  “  That  was  a  little  gift  from  me, 
0‘Amr  !”  She  then  clad  herself  in  the  armour  of  Ja’far 
and  rode  his  horse,  telling  them  to  hasten  to  the  castle 
before  the  affair  of  the  death  of  Ja‘far  became  known 
among  the  Arabs.  They  rode  back  to  al-‘Al‘al,  but  this 
event  gave  ‘Amr  Dhu’l-Adh’ar  the  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  whereabouts  of  Bilqis  and  he  sent  and  had  her  taken 
prisoner.  Before  she  was  taken  she  told  her  brother  to 
seek  safety  in  flight,  and  he  escaped  to  Al-Bahrain. 
When  Bilqis  arrived  at  the  castle  of  ‘Amr  he  had  a  banquet 
prepared  with  an  abundance  of  wine  and  when  he  had 
drunk  a  quantity  lie  wanted  to  outrage  her.  She  managed, 
however,  to  restrain  him  by  promising  to  be  submissive, 
and  beguiled  him  till  he  had  drunk  more  abundantly  ;  and 
when  he  was  intoxicated  she  drew  her  dagger  out  of  her 
hair  and  killed  him.  Then  she  dragged  him  by  his  leg 
and  left  him  lying  near  one  of  the  columns  of  the  hall, 
covered  with  a  garment.  Then  she  went  out  to  the  guards 
in  the  dark  of  the  night  and  told  them  that  the  king 
desired  the  presence  of  such  and  such  persons,  naming 
the  nobles  of  Himvar.  When  they  had  assembled  in  the 
castle  of  Ghumdan  she  addressed  them,  saying  that  they 
well  knew  that  the  king  had  no  children,  that  he  had  had 
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the  grace  to  bestow  upon  her  the  affairs  of  State  during 
his  lifetime  and  after  his  death,  and  that  at  the  command 
of  the  king  she  demanded  from  them  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance.  They  consented  and,  when  she  had  received  their 
oath  and  felt  assured  of  their  fidelity  and  they  asked  to  see 
the  king,  she  pointed  to  his  corpse, 4from  which  she  removed 
the  garment  which  she  had  placed  over  it.  When  the 
nobles  saw  the  inevitable  they  accepted  her  as  queen. 

,  So  Bilqis  became  queen,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Holy 
, Quran.  Some  historians  allege  that  ‘Amr  Dhu’l-’Adh‘ar 
did  not  die  till  his  sides  dropped  off  through  disease  and 
that  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Bilqis  killed  him  after  he 
had  reigned  for  125  years.  He  was  mourned  by  al- 
Mudarrab  ibn  Wa‘il  al-Himyari,  while  ‘Amr  the  son  of 
al-Hadhad  composed  a  poem  against  him  on  the  same 
occasion. 

When  Bilqis  became  queen  the  people  of  Himyar 
said  that  now  the  kingdom  had  returned  to  the  legitimate 
line,  namely,  the  descendants  of  Ya’fur  ibn  Saksak. 
When  Bilqis  was  established  in  her  kingdom  she  assembled 
large  armies  and  went  to  Mecca  and  performed  the 
‘Umrah,  then  she  marched  toBabil  and  subdued  that  land 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Nuhawand  and  Adharbaijan, 
after  which  she  returned  to  Yaman.  As  guards  at  the 
outer  gate  she  employed  men,  but  the  inner  apartments 
were  guarded  by  women,  because  she  had  no  liking  for 
men  and  when  the  prophet  Sulaiman  got  mastery  over  her 
she  was  for  a  long  time  much  distressed  till  she  received 
a  revelation  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  marriage,  so  he 
married  her  as  a  virgin.  She  had  as  her  guard  three 
hundred  and  sixty  women,  daughters  of  the  nobles  of 
Himyar.  She  used  to  keep  them  closely  guarded  and  when 
they  reached  marriageable  age  she  would  tell  them  tales 
about  men,  and  if  she  found  that  the  colour  of  their  faces 
changed  and  they  bent  their  heads  in  shyness,  she  knew 
that  they  wanted  to  be  married  and  found  them  suitable 
husbands.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  showed  no  such 
signs,  she  knew  that  they  preferred  to  stay  with  her.  The 
reign  of  Bilqis  began  seven  years  before  that  of  Sulaiman. 
When  God  intended  to  honour  her  it  happened  that  Sulai¬ 
man  set  out,  having  no  intention  to  go  in  her  direction. 
God  exalted  Sulaiman  the  son  of  Da’ud,  and  gave  him  a 
kingdom  and  power  such  as  no  one  before  him  or  after 
him  has  ever  possessed  ;  for  the  winds  would  carry  him 
and  the  birds,  flying  over  him,  would  shade  him,  and  he 
learned  the  language  of  the  birds  and  the  speech  of  all 
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creatures  which  praise  God,  be  they  men,  Jinn  or  devils. 
So  one  day  he  left  Tadmur,  having  at  an  earlier  time  resided 
at  Istakhar  in  Persia,  and  commanded  the  winds  to  raise 
his  throne  and  the  seats  of  his  companions,  the  human 
beings  sitting  to  his  right  while  the  Jinn  sat  to  his  left. 
So  the  winds  raised  him  and  his  whole  court,  the  birds 
overshadowing  them  and  the  cooks  and  horses  ready  in 
their  places.  The  wind  carried  them  first  to  the  West, 
then  they  came  over  al-  Madina  where  Sulaiman  command¬ 
ed  the  winds  to  stop  in  honour  of  the  Prophet  who  would 
rule  there  at  the  end  of  time ;  then  they  passed  over  Mecca 
and  he  told  his  companions  that  this  was  the  house  which 
his  ancestor  Ibrahim  had  built.  Here  he  alighted  and 
visited  the  grave  of  Isma’Il,  the  ruler  of  Mecca  at  that  time 
being  Al-Bishr  ibn  Lailagh  al-Jurliuml,  who  was  there 
as  governor  for  Bilqls.  At  the  same  time  there  lived  in 
Mecca  An-Nabit  son  of  Qaidar  son  of  Isma’Il.  Sulaiman 
confirmed  both  Bishr  and  Lailagh  in  their  positions  as 
custodians  of  the  temple.  After  that  Sulaiman  went 
on  towards  Yaman  and  descended  on  Najran,  where  he 
met  al-Qalammas  ibn  ‘Imran,  who  is  also  called  Af‘a 
Najran.  He  was  governor  of  Najran  for  Bilqls,  and  he  had 
also  under  his  rule  al-Mushallal  and  Bahrain.  Af‘a 
Najran  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  his  time  and  when  he 
saw  the  splendour  of  Sulaiman  he  became  submissive  to 
him.  He  assembled  the  people  of  Najran  in  the  Dar  al- 
‘Ilm  and  told  them  that  he  would  go  with  three  Kahins 
(priests)  to  Sulaiman  and  investigate  his  wisdom  and  if 
his  wisdom  surpassed  theirs  they  would  be  bound  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  his  commands.  They  were  introduced  to  Sulaiman 
by  his  chief  minister  Asaf  and  found  that  he  surpassed 
them  in  knowledge,  which  made  them  decide  to  send  mes¬ 
sengers  to  Bilqls  to  inform  her  of  the  arrival  of  Sulaiman. 

On  the  advice  of  Bilqls,  Sulaiman  and  his  followers  are 
tempted  by  various  baits  to  ascertain  whether  they  would 
appropriate  them,  the  last  temptation  being  some  hand¬ 
some  maidens  ;  but  all  attempts  to  beguile  them  fail  and 
it  is  realised  that  Sulaiman  is  a  great  prophet. 

From  thence  Sulaiman  went  to  Ma’rib  where  there  was 
some  water  to  which  he  was  invariably  guided  by  al- 
Hudhud  (the  hoopoo),  but  when  they  had  arrived  al- 
Hudhud  was  found  to  be  absent  from  his  place  in  the 
cloud  of  birds  overshadowing  the  camp.  Sulaiman  said  : 
“  What  of  al-Hudhud  that  I  do  not  see  him  ;  is  he  among 
those  who  are  absent  ?  I  shall  verily  punish  him  severely  { 
I  shall  slaughter  him !  Unless  he  bring  me  visible  power.’’ 
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According  to  Ibn  ‘Abbas  he  said  :  “  I  shall  certainly 

pluck  out  his  feathers  so  that  he  cannot  fly  with  the  other 
birds  !”  Now  al-Hudhud  had  gone  in  advance  and  had 
met  a  hoopoo  of  Ma’rib  and,  after  some  conversation 
about  the  might  of  the  kings  of  their  respective  countries, 
the  hoopoo  of  Ma’rib  told  al-Hudhud  that  they  had  for 
ruler  a  woman  of  Himyar  whose  mother  had  been  a  Jinnl- 
yah.  So  they  both  went  together  to  have  a  look  at  her. 
When  Al-Hudhud  returned  to  Sulaiman  he  had  to  confess 
where  he  had  been,  and  then  related  how  he  had  seen 
the  queen,  and  how  her  people  were  worshipping  the  sun 
and  how  the  devil  was  misguiding  them  so  that  they  did 
not  know  the  right  path.  He  was  commanded  to  take 
a  letter,  drop  it  in  the  lap  of  Bilqis,  and  return.  They 
would  then  wait  for  an  answer.  So  he  flew  to  her  castle 
and,  as  she  was  sitting  on  her  throne,  he  threw  the  letter 
into  her  lap  in  the  sight  of  all  her  people  who  thought 
the  letter  had  been  sent  to  her  from  heaven.  She  assem¬ 
bled  all  the  nobles  and  told  them  that  a  letter  had  been 
sent  to  her  from  Sulaiman,  and  after  some  deliberation  it 
was  deeided  to  send  to  him  forty  of  the  nobles  on  an  em¬ 
bassy  and  with  them  one  hundred  youths  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  maidens  who  had  all  been  born  in  the  same  month, 
also  a  box  filled  with  gold,  silver  and  all  kinds  of  jewels, 
which  was  sealed.  All  the  youths  and  maidens  were  clad 
in  the  same  kind  of  garments,  so  that  any  one  seeing  them 
might  suppose  they  were  all  youths.  She  also  sent  stal¬ 
lions  and  mares  of  noble  breed,  and  told  her  messengers 
that  he  should  separate  the  youths  and  maidens  without 
any  one  telling  him  and  should  describe  the  contents  of 
the  box  without  opening  it.  The  embassy,  consisting  of 
120  men,  came  to  Sulaiman,  who  was  able  to  solve  the 
problems  put  to  him.  Bilqis  then  deeided  to  visit  him 
in  person  and  she  went  to  him  with  1 10,000  attendants, 
leaving  her  army,  however,  at  Ghumdan.  She  told  them 
that  they  would  be  able  to  distinguish  wdiether  he  was  a 
prophet  or  only  a  mere  king  by  the  way  he  should  treat 
her  when  she  entered  his  presence.  If  he  asked  her  to 
take  a  seat,  he  was  nothing  but  an  ordinary  king  ;  but  if 
he  made  no  such  demand  and  left  to  her  the  decision 
whether  to  sit  or  not,  he  was  a  true  prophet.  She  also 
was  to  ask  him  certain  questions  as  a  second  test  of  his 
mission  as  a  prophet. 

Sulaiman,  in  order  to  display  the  splendour  of  his 
power,  commanded  the  Jinn  to  construct  for  him  an  audi- 
enee-hall  of  which  both  the  walls  and  the  pavement  were 
coated  with  gold-wash,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  was 
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left  the  place  of  one  brick  empty.  When  she  was  ad¬ 
mitted  and  saw  all  the  walls  of  gold  she  realised  the  pal¬ 
triness  of  her  own  palaces.  Sulaiman  was  enthroned  at 
the  farthest  end  of  the  hall  and  Bilqls  carried  with  her  a 
brick  of  solid  gold  to  use  as  a  stool  if  she  were  asked  to 
take  a  seat ;  but  when  she  entered  and  saw  the  one  brick 
missing  in  the  pavement,  she  threw  the  golden  brick  which 
she  was  carrying  with  her  into  the  gap  for  fear  lest  she 
might  be  suspected  of  having  stolen  the  golden  brick  from 
the  gap.  When  she  had  entered  she  greeted  him  after 
the  manner  of  kings  and  he  returned  the  greeting  and  then 
added  :  “  Let  those  take  a  seat  who  care  to  do  so  !”  She 

asked  if  she  might  propound  three  riddles  and  when  he  as¬ 
sented  she  asked  him  :  What  is  the  water  which  is  neither 
from  heaven  nor  earth  :  why  does  a  child  resemble  either 
his  father  or  his  mother  and  what  is  the  cause  of  it ;  and 
tell  me  the  colour  of  the  Lord  Most  High.  Sulaiman 
asked  the  men  on  the  right  and  the  Jinn  on  his  left  if  they 
could  answer  the  questions  but  they  all  wrere  unable  to  do 
so.  He  therefore  caused  them  to  race  horses  and  collect 
their  sweat  and  when  he  showed  her  this  she  agreed  that 
he  had  solved  the  first  riddle.  The  second  he  was  also 
able  to  answer,  and  when  he  asked  her  about  the  third, 
she  admitted  that  she  had  forgotten  the  question  herself. 
Sulaiman  then  invited  her  to  embrace  Islam  (‘arada 
‘alaiha  Sulaimanu’l-Islama).  She  asked  for  time  to 
consider,  as  with  this  was  also  connected  the  offer  of  mar¬ 
riage.  The  Jinn  also  became  alarmed  because  the  two 
together  would,  in  case  of  marriage,  possess  the  knowledge 
of  the  Jinn  as  well  as  that  of  men.  One  of  the  Jinn, 
named  Zauba’a,  came  forward  atid  told  them  that  he 
would  contrive  means  to  frustrate  this  marriage.  He 
went  to  Sulaiman  and  said  to  him  :  I  understand  that 
you  intend  to  marry  Bilqis,  but  have  you  never  heard 
that  those  who  are  the  offspring  of  men  and  Jinns  have 
feet  like  horses’  hoofs.  Sulaiman  asked  him  if  he  could 
contrive  some  plan  by  which  he  could  convince  himself  of 
this  by  seeing  it  with  his  own  eyes.  So  Zauba’a  con¬ 
structed  for  Sulaiman  an  audience  hall  of  glass,  making 
the  pavement  to  resemble  a  pond  with  fish  in  it.  When 
it  was  finished  he  invited  her  to  come  into  his  presence ; 
but  when  she  approached  and  saw  the  seeming  water  at 
her  feet,  she  lifted  up  her  dress  and  Sulaiman  saw  that  her 
white  legs  were  covered  with  thick  black  hair.  Sulaiman 
said  to  her,  with  the  idea  of  letting  her  know  what  he  had 
seen  :  “  Cover  your  legs  !  It  is  only  a  glass  pavement !” 
When  Bilqis  knew  that  he  had  discovered  her  blemish  she 
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said  to  him  :  “One  never  knows  fiow  swrcet  a  pomegranate 
is  till  one  tastes  it To  which  he  answered  :  “  What  is 
not  pleasant  to  the  eye  is  not  agreeable  to  the  taste.  ” 
For  strict  observance  of  the  law,  Sulaiman  let  a  month 
pass  before  marrying  her.  Meanwhile  a  Jinn!  who  was 
well  disposed  towards  him  taught  him  a  remedy  for  re¬ 
moving  superfluous  hair.  This  is  the  earliest  record  of 
the  making  of  Nurah,  for  the  application  of  which  the 
Jinni  invented  also  the  first  bath.  After  this  Sulaiman 
married  her  and  she  bore  him  Da’fid  and  Rahba’im  (in  the 
manuscripts  regularly  Raj’im).  As  for  Da’ud  he  died 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  but  Rahba’im  lived  and 
reigned  after  him.  Later  Sulaiman  allowed  Bilqis  to  go 
back  to  her  kingdom  and  she  took  up  her  residence  at 
Ma’rib  where  Sulaiman  xiscd  to  visit  her  once  in  every 
month  staying  each  time  for  a  wreek.  There  he  used  to 
help  her  by  sending  her  devils  (Shayatin)  and  nearly  all 
the  great  buildings  in  Yaman  are  the  work  of  those  devils, 
whose  art  spread  from  thence  into  the  other  parts  of  the 
world.  On  one  occasion  Sulaiman  caused  the  winds  to 
carry  him  to  the  Ahqaf  and  over  the  sea  to  ‘Adan.  While 
he  was  over  the  Ahqaf  he  pointed  out  the  grave  of  Han- 
zalah  the  son  of  Safwan,  saying  that  he  spoke  the  truth 
but  that  his  people  called  him  a  liar ;  but  he  alone  escaped 
while  they  ail  perished. 

(Here  Ibn  Hisham  on  the  authority  of  Ibn‘ Abbas  inserts 
a  tale,  how  one  day  they  discussed  the  matter  of  graves  in 
the  presence  of  the  Prophet  and  every  one  could  tell  some 
strange  story,  when  a  man  entered  the  Majlis.  He  was 
Jafnah,  a  man  of  Juhaina,and  when  the  Prophet  saw  him 
he  said  :  “  The  true  report  is  among  Juhainah  !”  He 

asked  which  of  them  was  the  Prophet  and,  when  he  was 

Pointed  out  to  him,  went  up  to  him  and  kissed  his  hand. 

'he  Prophet  refused  to  receive  this  kind  of  homage  saying  : 
“  This  is  one  of  the  stupidities  of  the  Persians  !  They 
used  to  lord  it  over  them  and  when  any  one  came  into  their 
presence  they  used  to  abase  themselves  in  this  manner. 
The  way  of  greeting  in  Islam  is  by  shaking  of  hands.” 
Ibn  ‘Abbas  was  ordered  to  teach  him  the  precepts  of 
Islam  and  in  a  short  time  he  knew  several  Surahs.  After 
some  time  they  were  again  assembled  and  they  came  again 
to  talk  about  graves,  when  Jafnah  told  them  this  tale 
which  he  had  heard  from  the  Shaikhs  of  his  tribe  :  Once 
upon  a  time  so  terrible  a  famine  arose  in  their  land  that 
they  had  to  slaughter  even  their  horses  for  food,  which  is  a 
last  resource.  In  their  extremity  they  sent  foragers  out 
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to  look  for  pasture-grounds,  and  they  came  to  good  pas¬ 
tures  ;  and  one  man  named  Malik  told  them  that  he  went 
into  a  cave  and  found  there  some  lion  cubs  which  were 
quite  large,  and  they  all  fled  in  terror  and  came  into  a 
valley  where  they  espied  a  large  stone  slab  in  front  of  a 
cave.  They  removed  this  slab  and  found  inside  the  cave 
a  dead  man  sitting  clad  in  a  woollen  cloak,  and  in  his  hand 
a  note  with  the  words  :  “  I  am  Hanzalah  son  of  Safwan, 
a  prophet  sent  to  the  people  of  ar-Rass,  a  messenger  from 
God!”  Over  his  head  was  a  tablet  on  which  was  written  : 
“  God  sent  me  to  ‘Arib.  Hamdan  and  the  Arabs  of  Yaman 
but  they  called  me  liar  and  killed  me.”  They  left  the 
cave  as  they  found  it  and  replaced  the  stone  slab.  Here 
follows  another  account  on  the  authority  of  Al-Asbagh  ibn 
Nubata  :  “  We  were  sitting  one  day  with  ‘Ali  ibn  Abi 

Talib  when  a  man  of  Hadhramaut  came  into  the  assembly. 
He  was  so  tall  that  when  he  sat  down  he  appeared  to  stand 
up.”  He  enquired  who  was  their  spokesman  and  they 
pointed  to  ‘All  who  asked  him  if  he  knew  Hadhramaut 
well.  He  answered  that  if  he  did  not  knowr  it  there  was 
nobody  on  Earth  who  did.  ‘All  asked  him  if  he  knew  the 
Ahqaf.  “You  mean  the  grave  of  the  prophet  Hud,”  he 
answered.  ‘Ali  said  :  “Right,  no  mistake  !”  He  then  told 
them :  “Once  we  were  wandering  near  the  Ahqaf,  and  with 
us  was  a  man  who  knew  the  district,  when  we  came  to  a 
reddish  hill  and  found  a  cave  which  we  entered  and  pene¬ 
trated  deeply  into  it,  till  we  came  to  a  place,  where  the 
sides  were  so  close  together  that  only  a  very  slim  man  could 
get  through  the  gap.  I  entered  and  saw  there  a  man  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  couch,  and  when  I  touched  any  part  of  him  I 
found  it  to  be  moist.  Over  his  head  was  a  slab,  on  which 
was  written  in  Musnad  script  :  I  am  Hud,  the  prophet. 
I  trusted  in  God  and  warned  ‘Ad  about  their  idolatry, 
but  the  decree  of  God  cannot  be  warded  ofl.”  When  wc 
heard  this  ‘  Ali  said  :  “That  is  what  I  have  heard  from 
Abu’l  Qasim.”) 

When  Sulaiman  dwelt  in  Yaman  they  brought  him 
some  of  the  green  sea-horses,  which  were  of  the  heritage 
of  As-Sa‘b  Dliu’l-Qarnain  and  he  was  so  taken  up  with 
his  fancy  for  them  that  he  forgot  his  morning-prayer. 
Some  learned  men  say  that  he  forgot  the  midday- prayer, 
but  remembered  the  other  prayers.  This  troubled  him 
so  much  that  he  had  all  the  green  horses  killed,  while  others 
assert  that  he  had  them  sent  back  to  the  sea.  Then  he 
went  back  to  Tadmur,  and  there  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  signet-ring  which  gave  him  power  over  the  winds 
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and  birds.  God  had  decreed  this  that  Sulaiman  and  his 
people  should  realise  the  vanity  of  this  world.  Then  God 
took  away  for  a  while  from  Sulaiman  the  royal  power. 
He  left  his  palace  and  roved  in  the  deserts,  humbling 
himself  before  God.  One  of  the  Shaitans  wrote  a  talis¬ 
man  which  he  placed  under  the  throne  of  Sulaiman  and 
deceived  ‘  Asaf  the  secretary  of  Sulaiman  as  he,  the  Shaitan, 
assumed  the  power  and  likeness  of  Sulaiman  and  entered 
even  the  Harlm  without  ‘Asaf  knowing  the  deceit.  ‘Asaf, 
however,  grew  suspicious  on  account  of  his  behaviour,  as 
he  did  not  act  with  justice  like  Sulaiman.  After  this 
God  restored  to  Sulaiman  all  his  power,  he  found  his  ring 
again,  and  the  birds  and  clouds  returned  as  before.  His 
first  act  was  to  kill  the-  Shaitan,  but  Sulaiman  did  not  live 
long  after  that  had  happened.  He  lived,  after  marrying 
Bilqis,  forty  years.  When  he  died  the  event  was  announ¬ 
ced  at  Najran  by  al-Qalammas,  who  is  also  called  Af‘a 
Najran,  and  he  preached  to  the  people  on  the  decay  of  all 
things  in  this  world,  which  admonition  he  followed  up 
with  a  poem  in  which  he  enumerated  the  deeds  of  Sulai¬ 
man  and  the  vanity  of  all  that  is  earthly. 

Sulaiman  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rahba‘im,  the  son 
of  Bilqis.  Ilis  first  trouble  was  that  a  messenger  of  the 
Banfi  Isra’il  came  to  him  with  the  news  that  the  people  of 
Syria  had  revolted  after  the  death  of  Sulaiman.  Af‘a 
Najran  exhorted  him  not  to  deal  leniently  with  the  Syrians, 
as  they  were  quarrelsome  folk  and  nothing  but  fear  would 
keep  them  in  check.  He  therefore  assembled  his  troops, 
but  as  the  year  was  one  of  general  dearth  they  were 
stationed  for  a  year  at  various  places.  Then  he  marched 
to  Syria,  leaving  his  mother  Bilqis  in  Ma’rib  as  his  lieuten¬ 
ant.  When  he  reached  Jerusalem  he  selected  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  Banfi  Isra’Il  and  marched 
with  them  to  the  towns  of  Syria,  but  at  Antakiya  they 
overpowered  him  and  killed  him.  These  people  were 
descendants  of  the  Banu  Mari‘  ibn  Kan‘an  and  they  now 
made  themselves  masters  over  their  cousins  the  Qibt 
and  the  Nubians,  while  the  Banu  Isra’il  were  powerless 
against  them.  Bilqis  received  the  news  of  the  events  in 
Syria,  but  she  had  grown  old  and  could  no  longer  think  of 
undertaking  a  campaign  in  Syria.  Moreover,  troubles 
had  arisen  in  Yaman  and  every  noble  was  trying  to  make 
himself  independent.  As  a  punishment,  God  sent  angels 
against  the  people  of  Antakiya,  who  enticed  them  to  pursue 
them  outside  the  gates  of  their  city  and  when  they  had 
come  out  locked  the  gates  and  killed  every  one  of  them. 
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After  him  rose  in  Yaman  the  youth  to  whom  al-Had- 
had,  father  of  Bilqis,  had  referred,  Malik  son  of  ‘Amr  ibn 
Ya’fur,  who  admonished  the  people  of  Himyar  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  glorious  past  and  to  offer  a  united  front  to  all  their 
enemies.  The  people  of  Himyar  chose  Malik  for  their 
king  and  named  him  Nashir  an-Ni’am  (the  bestower  of 
favours).  His  first  act  was  to  confirm  Bilqis  in  her  rule 
over  Ma’rib.  (Here  the  text  interpolates  an  elegy  on 
Sulaiman  by  a  poet  named  al-A’sam  ibn  Sam  ibn  Nuh  ibn 
Zaid,  a  poet  who  is  otherwise  unknown).  When  the  angels 
killed  the  people  of  Antakiya  who  had  murdered  Rahba‘Im, 
they  killed  them  with  a  fearfully  cold  wind.  Bilqis 
survived  the  death  ofRahba‘Im  for  only  one  year,  and  when 
she  died  she  was  praised  in  an  elegy  by  an-Nu‘man  ibn 
al-Aswad  ibn  al-Mu’tarif,  who  belonged  to  the  royal 
family. 

The  first  person  who  emigrated  from  the  Yaman  to  the 
Tihamah  was  ‘Umlfiq  or  ‘Imlaq  ibn  Lawidh  ibn  Sam  ; 
he  and  his  family  and  followers  went  to  Mecca  where  he 
found  the  descendants  of  Hizzan  ibn  Ya’fur  ibn  Saksak. 
He  was  followed  by  Tasm  ibn  Lawidh  who  settled  with 
his  family  and  followers  in  at-Taif  and  al-Jaww,  which  was 
later  called  al-Yamamah  after  a  young  woman.  After 
them  followed  Jadls  who  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
relations  of  the  family  of  Tasm.  Now  Tasm  had  over¬ 
powered  the  Banu  Hizzan  who  had  come  from  Mecca  and 
the  Tihamah,  fleeing  from  the  excessive  heat,  and  there 
remained  only  very  few  of  them  in  Mecca,  at-Ta’if  and 
Jaww.  They  were  oppressed  by  Tasm  and  Jadls.  Later, 
Qatura  and  Ra’is,  sons  of  Lawidh,  emigrated  and  settled 
at  Ajyad.  When  Ya’rub  son  Of  Qahtan  beeame  ruler  of 
al- Yaman  he  sent  his  brother  Jurhum  to  Mecca  as  governor 
and  he  beeame  ruler  over  the  Banu  ‘Imlaq,  Tasm,  Jadls, 
Qatura  and  Ra’is,  and  the  Banu  Jurhum  increased  con¬ 
siderably  in  Mecca.  J urhum  reigned  a  long  time  and  when 
he  died  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ‘Abd  Yalll.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  rule  as  governor  for  Ya’rub,  and  when  he  died 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hashram.  He  was  an  able 
ruler,  and  in  his  time  many  buildings  were  erected  in 
Mecca,  and  the  influx  of  pilgrims  increased  considerably. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, ‘Abd  al-Madan,  who  acted  as 
governor  for  ‘Abd  Shams  ibn  Saba ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Nufaila,  and  he  again  by  his  son  ‘Abd  al-Mas!h. 
The  latter  made  expeditions  against  the  Abyssinians  and 
the  Banu  Mari’,  ‘and  when  he  died  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Mudad  ibn  ‘Abd  al-Masih.  He  reigned  long  and  made 
many  expeditions,  and  when  he  died  the  power  was  in¬ 
herited  by  his  son  al-Harith  ibn  Mudad. 


F.  Krenkow. 
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THE  LAMENT  OF  AZRAEL 

(In  some  Muslim  countries  there  exists  a  legend  that 
the  Angel  of  Death  alone  will  die  on  the  Day  of  Judgment). 

I,  Azrael,  chief  potentate 

And  guide  of  souls  unto  the  Gate, 

Do  as  of  old  immutably 
Win  all  thing's  upon  land  or  sea 
With  my  keen  sword. 

Ye  who  have  breath 

Must  come  to  me,  for  I  am  Death. 

The  slain  of  all  the  seas  I  smote  ; 

The  nightingale  whose  lyric  throat 
Sped  to  my  hold  with  ev’ry  lilt. 

My  blade  is  keen  from  tip  to  hilt. 

There  is  no  creature  born  which  saith  : 

‘  I  need  not  pass  the  gates  of  Death.’ 

Beneath  my  sable  plumage  lie 
Whole  worlds  of  cosmic  fantasy 
Nineveh’s  terraces  and  groves, 

The  trampling  Baals,  the  huddled  loves. 

All  Moloch  flame  which  issucth 
From  iron  jaws  returns  to  Death. 

I  bear  the  lost  Egyptian  nights, 

The  tombs  which  flared  with  mystic  rites  ; 

The  wailing- women  of  high  Kings, 

The  mitred  gods,  the  beasts  with  wings, 

The  drowned  sphinx  which  wandereth 
Through  my  blurred  fanes  : 

For  I  am  Death. 

I  own  the  Greek,  the  tiaraed  Mede, 

The  war-lord  and  the  thistleseed, 

The  Arab  in  his  caravan. 

Aye,  busy  ant  and  plodding  man 
Are  brethren  in  the  Shibboleth 
Of  nature  which  pays  toll  to  Death. 
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The  sweetest  lyre  that  Sappho  plied. 
The  vested  Caesar  in  his  pride, 

The  slave  who  warned  him  as  my  priest, 
The  mummy  at  the  gilded  feast : 

These,  my  swift  reaping  harvesteth 
Since  all  men  are  as  one  in  death. 

Yet  who  is  lonelier  than  I 
Beneath  whose  touch  the  aeons  die  ? 
Friendless,  bereft,  as  none  may  stand 
Twice  in  my  presence,  and  my  brand 
Levels  the  race  it  conquereth, 

Forsaking  me  to  death  in  death  ? 


Yea,  I  of  all  am  doomed  to  die 
And  be  dissolved  utterly. 

How  shall  I  die,  who  saw  ye  pass 
Only  to  waken  when  the  glass 
Records  the  setting  of  the  Sands  ? 

How  shall  I  go,  within  whose  hands 
Was  the  Supreme  decree  ?  How  cast 
My  Sword,  and  be  myself  aghast  ? 

I,  a  high  Angel,  I,  to  greet 
The  unwaked  void  my  shining  feet 
May  never  leave.  How  to  address 
Mine  own  grave  rule  to  nothingness  ? 
Upon  that  Day  when  ye  will  rise 
And  stand  re-born  in  Allah’s  eyes 
I  shall  be  razed,  and  as  a  breath 
The  Trump  will  sound  the  death  of  Death. 


Regina  Miriam  Bloch. 
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THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  ISLAM  1 

T.  THE  EMPIRE. 

In  the  4/10  century2  the  Empire  again  sank  back  to  its 
pre-Arab  condition.  Individual  States,  with  natural  as 
opposed  to  artificial  boundaries,  were  formed,  as  has 
always  been  the  ease  except  for  short  intervals  in  the 
history  of  the  East.  In  the  year  324/935  the  disinteg¬ 
ration  was  complete.  The  small  States  were  but  fragments 
of  one  and  the  same  Empire  and  the  historian  thus  makes 
the  inventory  of  the  liquidation  :  West  Iran  is  Buwayyid, 
Mesopotamia  Hamadanid,  Egypt  and  Syria  render 
homage  to  the  Ikhshidids,  Africa  to  the  Fatimids, 
Spain  to  the  Omavyads,  Transoxiana  and  Khorasan  to 
the  Samanids,  South  Arabia  and  Bahrain  to  the  Kar- 
mathians  and  Jurjan  to  the  Dailamites,  Basra  and  Wasit 
to  the  Barids  ;  while  naught  but  Baghdad  and  a  portion 
of  Babylonia  owned  the  Caliph’s  actual  sway3. 

Already  in  the  year  324  Masudi  likens  the  situation  to 
the  Diodochi  States  that  grew  out  of  the  Empire  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  (Masudi.  I,  306  ;  II,  73  et  sqq).  And  yet 
the  fiction  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Caliph  at  Baghdad 
is  in  no  way  dissipated  or  impaired.  Masudi  himself 
speaks  of  the  Empire  of  the  ‘  Commander  of  the  Faithful  ’ 
as  extending  from  Farghana  and  the  Eastern  frontier  of 
Khorasan  to  Tangier  in  the  west,  3,700  parasangs  ;  from 
the  Caucasus  to  Jedda,  600  parasangs4. 

The  local  rulers  (Ashab  al-Atrqf  or  Mulnk-al-Tawaif) 
acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  Caliph,  and  in  the  first 
instance  cause  prayer  to  be  offered  for  him  in  the  mosque, 
and  purchase  their  titles  from  him,  and  send  annual 
presents  to  him.  Thus,  when  the  Buwayyid,  Adad-ud- 
Dowlah,  conquers  Kirman  in  358/968,  he  obtains  the 

(1)  Mez,  Die  Renaissance  Des  Islams.  Heidelberg,  1922. 

(2)  The  first  is  the  Muslim  and  the  second  the  corresponding  Christ¬ 
ian  era.  (3)  Misk,  V,  554  ;  Ibn  al-Jauzi  58a  ;  Ibn  al-Atliir,  VIII,  241 ; 
Kitab-al-Uyun,  Berlin,  IV,  153  b  ;  Abulfeda  under  A.II.  228. 

(4)  Masudi,  IV,  88,  according  to  Fizari. 
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Charter  of  Confirmation  from  the  Caliph1.  Like  an 
Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  with  but'  small 
power  over  the  German  nation,  the  Caliph,  though 
recognized  as  titular  head,  possessed  dignity  without 
substantial  authority.  But  the  idea  of  the  Caliphate  was 
once  so  overwhelmingly  sublime  that  even  the  Spanish 
Omayyads  would  not  assume  the  title  of  ‘  Commander  of 
the  Faithful but  were  content  with  the  appellation 
‘  Caliphs’  Sons,’  (Banu-l-Khulafa).  The  Fatimids  caused 
the  first  breach.  They  aspired  to  be  not  merely  temporal 
sovereigns  but  genuine  successors  of  the  Prophet.  Thus, 
after  the  conquest  of  Kairowan  in  297/909  they  assumed 
the  title  of  Caliph2.  Since  then  the  practice  of  calling 
oneself  ‘  Commander  of  the  Faithful  ’  has  spread.  In  the 
year  342/953  even  the  petty  Sunnite  ruler  of  Sigilmash, 
south  of  Atlas,  takes  on  the  once  awe-inspiring  title  of 
‘  Commander  of  the  Faithful3.’  When  Abd-al-Rahman 
heard  in  Spain  that  the  Fatimids  were  (railing  themselves 
‘  Commanders  of  the  Faithful ;  ’  he  too  in  the  year  350/961, 
adopted  that  title4.  This  prevented  emancipated  Islam 
from  effecting  any  association  with  definite  political 
boundaries.  The  fatherland  of  the  Muslim  thus  extended 
further  and  further,  and  the  idea  of  a  Muslim  Empire, 
unknown  to  Masudi,  emerged  into  light.  While,  in  the 
case  of  Islam,  this  meant  an  extension  of  territories ;  in 
the  case  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  German  nationality 
the  lapse  of  centuries  produced  the  very  opposite  results, 
namely,  its  shrinkage  into  a  smaller  and  smaller  compass. 

For  Mukaddasi,  the  Muslim  Empire  extends  from  the 
extreme  east  at  Kashghar  to  remote  Sus  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  requires  ten  months  to  traverse5.  According  to  Ibn 
Haukal  it  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  India  and  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  on  the  West  by  peoples  of  the  Sudan  who  dwell  on 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  North  by  the  countries 
of  the  Romans,  the  Armenians,  the  Alans,  the  Arrans,  the 
Khazars,  the  Russians,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Slavs,  the 
Turks,  the  Chinese  ;  on  the  South  by  the  Persian  Sea6. 
Within  these  borders  the  Muslim  travelled  under  the 
shadow  of  his  faith,  and,  wheresoever  he  went,  found  the 
very  same  God,  the  very  same  prayer,  and  the  very  same 
laws  and  customs.  There  was,  so  to  speak,  a  practical  code 
of  citizenship  of  this  Muslim  Empire,  for  the  faithful  in 
all  these  countries  was  sure  of  his  personal  freedom,  and 

(1)  Misk,  VI,  328.  (2)  Kitab-al-Uyun,  IV,  69a,  Berlin.  (8)  Bekri, 
]51,  Ed.  Slane.  (4)  Abulfeda,  under  A.H.850  ;  Maqqari,  1, 212.  (5)  p.  64. 
(6)  10  f. 
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could  on  no  account  be  made  a  slave1. 

Nasir-i-Khusru,  in  the  5/llth  century,  travels  daunt- 
lessly  through  all  these  countries.  It  was  not  unlike  what 
happened  in  Germany  in  the  18th  century. 

The  Fatimid  Caliph,  however,  stands  in  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  to  his  rival,  the  Abbasid  Caliph.  Outside  Africa, 
Yaman  and  Syria  pray  for  him.  ‘  In  every  valley  he  has 
his  agents2.  ’  The  following  little  story  shows  what 
they  thought  he  could  do.  Sultan  Adad-ud-Dowlah  had 
a  silver  lion  affixed  to  the  stern  of  his  gondola  in  Baghdad. 
This  was  stolen.  In  vain  was  the  earth  turned  upside 
down  in  search  for  it.  People  conjectured  that  the 
Fatimids  had  sent  some  one  to  commit  the  theft3.  In  the 
year  401  a  Beduin  chief,  Shaikh  of  Agel,  who  held  Anbar 
and  Kufa,  went  the  length  of  causing,  under  the  very 
nose  of  the  Abbasids,  prayer  to  be  offeree!  for  the  Egyptian 
Caliph,  Al-IIakim,  until  he  was  brought  to  his  senses  by 
the  Buwayyid  Baha-ud-Dawlah4.  It  was  some  comfort 
to  the  Caliph  at  Baghdad  that  the  newly-risen  star,  Sultan 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  always  showed  great  respect,  an¬ 
nounced  his  victories,  detailed  his  troubles  to  him.  When 
in  the  year  403/1012  the  Fatimid  Al-Hakim  wrote  a  letter 
to  get  him  over  to  his  side,  Mahmud  sent  the  letter  to  the 
Abbasid  Caliph  after  tearing  it  and  spitting  on  it5.  Over 
Mekka  and  Medina  sharpest  was  the  friction  in  the  holy 
territory  ;  for  their  possession  was  of  much  greater  import¬ 
ance  then  than  before.  There  was  no  occasion  before  to 
discuss  the  insignia  of  the  true  Caliph,  but  now,  in  view 
of  the  disputes  regarding  the  position  of  the  Caliph,  the 
theory  was  put  forward  that  the  true  Caliph  was  the  one 
who  held  the  holy  territory8.  This  theory  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  claim  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphs  to  the  Cali¬ 
phate.  The  Tertii  Gaudentes  in  these  disputes  for  the 
possession  of  the  holy  towns  were  the  Alids,  of  whom  the 
Hasanids  had  always  been  wealthy  and  influential  round 
about  Medina.  Without  any  opposition  from  the  other 
two  powerful  claimants — the  Caliphs  of  Baghdad  and 
Egypt — the  Medinite  Alids  conquered  Mekka  about  the 
middle  of  the  4/1 0th  century.  But  the  thing  to  note  is 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  the  holy  territory  wears 
the  same  aspect  as  it  does  to-day7 :  Mekka,  instead  of 

(1)  Only  some  sectarian  eccentrics  like  the  Karmathians  taught 
different  views.  (2)  Fihrist,  189.  (8)  Ibn  Al-Jauzi,  fol.  118  a.  (4)  Ibn 
al-Athir,  EX,  157 ;  Ibn  Taghribardi,  107.  (5)  Ibn  Taghribardi,  114. 
(6)  Masudi,  1,  862.  (7)  Very  great  changes  have  taken  place  since 
the  days  of  Mez.  Tr. 
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Mectfna,  becomes  the  centre  of  political  gravity,  and  the 
Sharifs  become  the  custodians  of  the  Holy  Towns1. 

Geographically  at  this  time  the  Empire  of  Islam  has 
once  more  become  purely  Oriental.  After  Charlemagne 
the  Mediterranean  had  become  a  Saracenic  sea.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  4/ 10th  century  the  Abbasids  successfully 
maintained  their  western  frontier  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Byzantines.  From  the  pulpits  of  the  capital,  victories 
were  exultantly  announced.  In  the  year  293/904  Muslim 
pirates  captured  Thessalonica,  second  town  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Empire,  “a  great  town  guarded  with  walls,  outposts, 
turrets,”  and  took  22,000  inhabitants  as  slaves2. 

But  in  314/924,  with  the  occupation  of  Malatias3,  began 
the  forward  march  of  Greece.  In  331  /941,  after  a  serious 
discussion,  and  upon  the  advice  of  the  aged  Wazir  Ali  Ibn 
Isa,  the  portrait  of  Christ,  preserved  in  Edessa,  was  made 
over  to  the  Christians  by  way  of  ransom  for  Muslim  war- 
prisoners.  With  great  eclat  it  was  brought  toHagia  Sophia4. 
Masudi  mourns  over  the  weakness  of  Islam  in  his  days. 
He  laments  the  victories  of  the  Romans  over  the  faithful  ; 
the  desolation  of  the  roads  used  by  pilgrims  ;  the  cessation 
of  the  holy  war.  Victorious  has  Islam  been  hitherto, 
says  he,  but  now  is  its  stately  column  broken,  its  founda¬ 
tion  overthrown.  “Such  is  the  ease  in  332/942  in  the  Cali¬ 
phate  of  Muttaqi,  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  May 
God  improve  our  condition5  !” 

In  this  century  the  Byzantine  Empire  had  the  good 
fortune  of  having  at  its  head  three  extraordinarily -able 
generals,  following  one  another  in  succession  :  Nicephorus 
Phokas,  John  Zimiskes  and  Basil  Bulgaroktonas6.  The 
last,  by  far  the  ablest  of  the  three,  ruled  for  55  years.  In 
350/961  Nicephorus  conquered  Crete,  the  chief  centre  of 
Muslim  pirates,  after  an  eight  months  ’  siege.  Five  years 
later  fell  Cyprus,  and  with  it  passed  away  the  unquestioned 
supremacy  of  Islam  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  351/962 
Nicephorus  marched  into  Aleppo.  Mopsucsta  surren¬ 
dered  in  354/965  and  finally  Tarsus,  the  strongest  bulwark 
of  Islam,  after  the  inhabitants  had  been  reduced  to  live 
upon  dead  bodies  for  food7.  In  357/968  Nicephorus 
conquered  Hamah,  Emesa  and  Laodicea.  In  the  winter 

(1)  Snouck-Hurgronje,  Mekkah,  1,  59. 

(2)  Joannes  Cameniata,  one  of  the  prisoners.  Corpus  Script. 
Hisloriae  Byzant.  Bonn,  491,  589.  (8)  Misk,  V,  249.  (4)  Yahya  ibn 
Sa‘id,  98. 

(5)  Masudi,  II  48  et  sqq. 

(6)  Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  Vol.  II,  pp.  328  et  sqq.  Tr. 

(7)  Yahya  ibn  Sa‘id,  128 ;  Misk,  VI,  254,  272. 
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following  fell  the  apparently  invincible  Antioch1,  lyhen 
in  the  year  362/972  Mesopotamia  was  fearfully  devastated, 
and  even  Nisibin  was  plundered,  the  people  rose  at  Baghdad 
with  the  rage  of  despair  and  the  Mesopotamian  and  Syrian 
fugitives  stopped  religious  services,  broke  up  pulpits,  and 
attacked  the  Caliph’s  residence  at  such  close  quarters  that 
they  could  be  shot  at  from  the  windows  of  the  palace2. 
In  the  year  363/974  Baal  bee  and  Beyrut  were  captured. 
From  Beyrut  the  miracle-working  statue  of  Christ  was 
taken  by  the  Conqueror  and  placed  in  one  of  the  palaces 
of  Constantinople.  Damascus  escaped  on  payment  of  an 
annual  war  tax  of  6,000  dinars3. 

In  the  south,  however,  the  Muslims  maintained  the 
Nubian  frontier  of  the  quondam  Imperiurn  Romanum. 
In  the  year  332/943  Masudi  writing  from  Egypt  says  : 
the  Nubians  pay  to  the  Empire  up  to  to-day  a  tribute 
which  they  call  baqt  (pactum).  It  is  made  over  to  the 
representative  of  the  Egyptian  governor  in  Assuan4.  In 
the  year  344/955  the  Nubians  even  lost  their  frontier  town 
Ibrim  (Primis)5.  In  the  extreme  south-west  Andagust, 
the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  Western  Sahara, 
already  becomes  a  Muslim  town,  and  constitutes  the  most 
advanced  post  towards  Central  Africa6. 

The  retreat  in  the  West  corresponds  to  a  steady  advance 
in  the  East.  In  the  year  313/925  Baluchistan,  hitherto 
heathen,  was  conquered7.  In  the  year  349/960  the  in¬ 
mates  of  20,000  Turkish  tents  accept  Islam8.  And  while 
at  the  end  of  the  3/9th  century  the  last  town  of  the  Empire, 
so  far  as  the  Turks  were  concerned,  was  Asfigab  ;  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Bogra  Khans  into  the  circle  of  Muslim  princes 


(1)  Yahya,  131 ;  Michael  Syrus,  551. 

(2)  Yahya,  140  ;  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  104  c  ;  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  455  ;  Abul 
Mahasin,  II,  486. 

(8)  Yahya,  145.  cf.  Jean  Ebersolt,  Le  grand  palais  de  Constantinople, 
Paris,  1910,  p.  22. 

(4)  Masudi,  III,  89. 

(5)  Yahya,  114 ;  Maqrizi,  Khittat,  1,  198. 

(6)  According  to  Mahallabi,  writing  in  the  70th  year  of  the  4/10th 
century,  even  in  Rankan,  on  the  river  Niger,  the  King  and  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  said  to  be  Muslims  (Yaqut,  IV,  329).  But  in  Bekri 
and  Ibn  Sa‘id  (who  comes  later)  they  arc  called  heathens. 

(7)  Misk,  V,  249. 

(8)  Misk,  VI,  240 ;  Kit-al-Uyun,  IV,  fol.  267a. 
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pushed  the  frontier  on  to  the  basis  of  Tarin1. 

For  Mukaddasi  the  empire  of  Islam  extends  right  up 
to  Kashghar2,  and  in  the  year  397/1006  Khotan  is  Muslim-. 
At  this  very  time  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  sets  out  on  his  con¬ 
quering  expeditions  and  subdues  large  tracts  in  India  for 
Islam.  “  The  token  of  alliance  with  Indian  Kings  was  the 
cutting  off  of  a  finger.”  Mahmud  had  a  collection  of 
many  such  fingers3. 

Whether  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  into 
fragments  means  a  downward  course  to  us,  who  merely 
judge  by  quantity  and  the  so-called  unity,  is  beside  the 
question  here.  World-empires  depend  for  their  existence 
either  upon  a  gifted  ruler  or  upon  a  brutal  caste — in  either 
case  they  are  unnatural. 

The  Egypt  of  the  Ikhshidids,  the  Kafurs  and  the  Fati’ 
mids  does  not  convey  a  bad  impression  ;  even  the  Sama- 
nids  in  the  East  receive  a  good  testimony4.  But  bad 
times  had  come  over  Baghdad. 

For  the  first  time  in  315/927  the  town  fell  into  the 
hands  of  ruffians  who  became  more  and  more  audacious 
with  the  progressive  weakness  of  the  Government6.  The 
very  worst  times  were  those  which  intervened  between 
the  death  of  Bagkams  and  the  entry  of  the  Buwayyids, 
329-334  (940-945  A.  1).). 

Like  a  presage  of  the  fall  of  the  Caliphate,  the  great 
dome  of  the  palace  of  Mansur  came  crashing  down  in  a 
tremendous  storm  in  the  year  329/940 — the  dome  which 
constituted  the  crown  and  glory  of  Baghdad6. 

In  the  year  331  /942  Ibn  Hamdi,  chief  of  a  robber  band, 
plundered  the  town  under  the  protection  of  Ibn  Shirzad 
who,  as  Secretary  to  the  Turkish  Commander-in-Chief, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  From  his  and  his 
companions’  share  of  the  booty  Ibn  Hamdi  had  to  make  a 

(1)  Yaqubi,  BG  VII,  295.  By  a  later  Persian  writer  the  town  is 
identified  as  Sairain,  17  Km.  east  of  Kunkent.  This  agrees  with  the 
position  assigned  to  it  by  Ibn  Khurdadbih.  This  identification  is 
accepted  by  Levih  (Archaeological  Journey  to  Turkistan,  p.  35)  and  by 
Grenard  (JA  1900,  t,  15,  p.  27).  But  this  is  improbable  as  Sam‘ani 
who  knew  Central  Asia  very  well  speaks  of  Asfigab  as  a  large  town 
(in  Abulfeda,  Geogr.  ed.  Reinaud,  p.  494).  Yaqut  (1,250)  expressly 
reports  that  in  616/1219  Asfigab  was  destroyed  by  the  Mogols  but  Chau- 
chung  in  Nov.  1221  visits  the  town  of  Sailan,  (Bretschneider,  Mediaeval 
Researches,  1,  74).  (2)  p.  64.  (3)  Jauzi,  fol.  18b.  (4)  Ibn  Haukad,  841 
et  sqq. 

(5)  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  125. 

(6)  Jauzi,  fol.  67a ;  Kit.al-Uyun,  IV,  190a. 
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monthly  payment  of  15,000  dinars  to  Ibn  Shirzad  for  which 
he  received  regular  receipts  and  statements  of  account. 

Thus  the  citizens  kept  guard  with  signal  trumpets  and 
could  no  longer  sleep  in  peace1.  Houses  in  the  town  were 
deserted  and  their  owners  actually  paid  money  to  people 
to  live  therein  and  keep  them  in  repair.  Many  baths  and 
mosques  were  shut  up2.  To  these  was  added  the  eternal 
strife  between  Sunnah  and  Shiah,  accompanied  by  constant 
incendiarism.  The  large  conflagration  of  362/972  reduced 
300  shops  and  33  mosques  to  ashes  and  destroyed  17,000 
lives.  It  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  government 
itself  to  end  the  town  fights.  Thus  began  the  migration 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  which  even  to-day  is  by  far 
the  more  populous3.  In  the  following  year  Ibn  Shirzad 
succeeded  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  his  death.  He 
imposed  such  heavy  taxes  that  many  merchants  left  the 
town.  The  insecurity  became  so  appalling  that  robbers 
broke  into  the  house  of  a  Qadhi  who,  in  climbing  the  roof, 
to  effect  his  escape,  fell  down  and  was  killed4 5. 

In  Mukaddasi’s  time  Baghdad  had  vacant  spaces  and 
s  sparse  population  which  dwindled  day  by  day.  I  fear, 
says  he,  that  it  will  become  like  Samarra6. 

That  part  of  the  town  which  formerly,  at  noon,  was  the 
entre  of  a  lively  concourse  of  traders  and  customers  ; 
namely,  the  corner  where  the  cobblers,  and  cotton 
traders’  streets  met,  was  in  393/1000  the  playground  of 
sparrows  and  pigeons6.  Larger  and  more  populous 
than  Baghdad  was  then  the  capital  of  Egypt.  It  has  re¬ 
mained  since  the  greatest  town  of  Islam. 

II.  THE  CALIPHS. 

When,  in  the  year  295/907,  a  vacancy  of  the  throne 
was  imminent  the  Wazir  one  day  rode  home  from  the 
palace,  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  one  of  the  four  chief 
ministers.  He  discussed  with  him  the  question  of  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  Caliphate.  Personally  he  declared  for  the 
son  of  the  Caliph  Al-Mutazz  but  the  other — the  later 
Wazir  Ibn  Al-Furat — dissuaded  him  from  his  choice, 
arguing  that  one  should  not  choose  as  Caliph  him  who 

(1)  Kit,  al-Uyun9  IV,  205b. 

(2)  Jauzi,  72a. 

(3)  Yahya,  141 ;  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  402. 

(4)  Kit .  al-Uyun ,  IV,  229a. 

(5)  Mukaddasi,  (Eng.  tr.  by  Azoo)  p.  120,  Tr. 

(6)  Wuz,  116.  Le  Strange,  Baghdad ,  p,  77.  Tr. 
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knows  .the  house  of  one,  the  land  of  another,  and  the 
garden  of  the  third,  who  is  affable  and  courteous  to  people, 
who  knows  life  and  has  grown  wise  by  experience.  He 
suggested  the  young  prince  Al-Muqtadir .  The  Wazir  real¬ 
ized  the  position  and  Al-Muqtadir  was  duly  raised  to  the 
throne1 — a  boy  of  thirteen  whose  sole  joy  consisted  in 
obtaining  holidays  from  school2. 

By  reason  of  minority  his  election  was,  in  fact,  illegal, 
and  an  honest  Qadhi  actually  lost  his  life  for  conscientious 
scruples  to  do  homage  to  him  on  that  ground3.  But  the 
mandarins  had  miscalculated.  The  boy’s  mother — a 
Greek  slave  — ruled  firmly  with  her  party  ;  appointed 
and  dismissed ;  and  prevented  plunder  of  the  State- 
treasury.  Her  strength  of  character  is  revealed  by  the 
way  in  which  she  guided  the  studies  of  her  grandsons. 
While  the  later  Caliph  Al-ltadhi  sat  reading  his  books, 
there  came  the  eunuchs4  of  his  grandmother  with  a 
white  piece  of  cloth.  They  wrapped  the  books  therein 
and  left  the  prince  angrily  behind.  After  two  hours  they 
brought  back  the  books  in  precisely  the  same  condition 
in  which  they  had  taken  them.  Thereupon  the  prince 
said  to  them  :  “  Tell  him  who  enjoined  you  to  do  what 

you  have  done  that  these  are  purely  learned  and  useful 
books  on  theology,  jurisprudence,  poetry,  philology, 
history,  and  are  not  what  you  read,  stories  of  the  Sea,  the 
history  of  Sind  bad  and  the  fable  of  the  Cat  and  the 
Mouse.”  Suli,  the  prince’s  friend,  who  related  this  story, 
fearing  lest  they  should  report  who  was  with  him  and  the 
consequences  of  such  a  report,  went  up  to  the  eunuchs 
and  begged  them  not  to  convey  the  prince’s  message. 
They  rejoined :  We  have  not  understood  the  learned 
message,  how  are  we  to  repeat  it5  ?  Deposed  by  rebels 
twice  for  a  couple  of  days  or  so,  Muqtadir  sat  for  twenty- 
five  years  on  the  throne,  but  always  under  the  shadow  of 
his  mother.  Compelled  by  his  retinue,  but  contrary  to 
her  and  his  own  wishes,  once  and  only  once  did  he  under¬ 
take  a  campaign.  He  fell  in  battle.  His  head  was  cut 
off ;  his  dress,  even  the  mantle  of  the  Prophet,  was  torn 
off ;  and  a  soldier,  out  of  sheer  compassion,  covered  his 
bare  body  with  a  heap  of  grass.  Of  stout  build,  rather 
undersized,  of  pale  complexion,  he  had  small  eyes  with 


(1)  Kitab-d-Uyun,  IV,  58  (b). 

(2)  Wuz.  116. 

(8)  Arib,  28. 

(4)  See  the  interesting  note  of  Burton  on  eunuchs. 

Vol.  I.,  70  Supplemental  Nights.  Tr. 

(5)  Al-Suli,  Auraq,  Paris,  4886,  p.  9. 
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large  pupils,  a  handsome  face  and  a  fine  reddish  beard1. 
Everything  that  is  reported  of  him  points  to  a  sweetness 
and  gentleness  of  disposition.  When  the  Wazir  reported 
to  him  that  a  monthly  grant  of  300  dinars  was  made  for 
musk  in  his  food  and  yet  the  Caliph  took  no  biscuits  or  at 
least  but  a  few,  he  laughed  and  forbade  retrenchment,  on 
the  ground  that  people  perhaps  needed  money  for  other 
necessary  expenses2. 

But  he  was  fond  of  wine3. 

His  half-brother  al-Qadir  was  chosen  because,  unlike 
him,  he  was  not  a  minor,  nor  had  he  a  mother  to  take  him 
under  her  wing4 5.  He,  also,  was  stoutly  built  and  was 
of  reddish  complexion.  He  had  large  eyes,  a  thick  beard 
and  was  slow  of  speech6.  When  the  insurrection  of  317/929, 
which  had  set  him  up  as  Counter- Caliph,  was  quelled,  he, 
crying  Nafsi,  Nafsi,  Allah,  Allah,  begged  his  brother  for 
his  life6.  But  he  himself  is  said  to  have  been  a  hard 
drinker,  a  miser,  a  hypocrite  and  prompt  at  shedding 
blood7.  He  managed  to  rid  himself  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Munis,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  considerable 
retrenchments8.  But,  as  he  would  not  voluntarily 
abdicate,  he  was  blinded,  and  was,  indeed,  the  first  of  the 
Caliphs  and  Princes  of  Islam  to  endure  that  fate9.  This 
practice  was  learnt  from  the  Byzantines.  After  this 
incident  he  lived  for  seventeen  long  years  in  the  home 
where  he  had  resided  as  a  Prince.  He  is  said  to  have 
become  so  poor  that  he  could  not  afford  anything  but  a 
cotton  coat  and  a  wooden  sandal  (qabqab  khashab10). 
Walking  in  his  simple  garb  and  with  his  face  covered, 
he  was  yet,  once,  recognized  as  a  former  Caliph  by  a 
Hashimite  who  presented  him  with  a  thousand  dirhams 
and  accompanied  him  home11. 

His  nephew  Al-Radhi  (322-29/933-940)  was  only  25 
when  proclaimed  Caliph.  He  was  thin,  short  of  stature, 

(1)  Masudi,  Tanbih,  377 ;  Misk,  V,  379.  Arib  1,76 ;  Kit.  al-Uyun, 

TV  129a. 

(2)  Wuz.  352. 

(8)  Dhahabi,  Tarikh  al-Islam.  Amedroz;  Kit.al-Wuzara,  p.ll. 

(4)  Arib,  181. 

(5)  Masudi,  Tanbih,  388  :  Kit.al-Uyun  IV,  141b. 

(6)  Kit.al-Uyun,  IV,  123  b. 

(7)  Masudi,  Tanbih,  388  ;  Misk,  V,  424  ;  Arib  185. 

(8)  Misk,  IV,  419.  Masudi,  Tanbih,  888. 

(9)  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  333. 

(10)  KU.al-Uyun,  IV,  120a. 

(11)  Masudi,  Tanbih,  388  ;  Kit.al-Uyun,  188b. 
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and  brown  in  complexion.  He  had  a  sharp  chin  and  a 
snub  nose1.  He  understood  and  loved  poetry  and  song, 
and  has  left  behind  a  collection  of  his  own  poems.  He 
was  a  collector  of  crystal  ware,  and  spent  more  on  it 
than  on  anything  else2.  Besides,  he  had  a  passion  for 
pulling  down  old  and  erecting  new  buildings  in  their  places. 
Specially  fond  was  he  of  laying  out  gardens3.  He  was 
very  generous  by  nature,  but  his  limited  means  prevented 
free  scope  to  his  generosity.  His  people  once  found  him 
sitting  on  a  coil  of  rope,  watching  building  operations. 
He  invited  them  to  take  their  seats  on  other  coils  by  his 
side  :  This  done,  he  ordered  each  coil  to  be  weighed  and 
its  weight  paid  to  the  occupant  in  gold  and  silver  pieces4. 

A  learned  man  raved  before  him  of  a  beautiful  girl 
he  had  seen  with  a  slave-dealer.  On  return  home  he 
found  the  girl  waiting  there  for  him.  The  Caliph,  had  pur¬ 
chased  her  for  him5.  Only  one  fault  did  his  friends  find 
with  him  ;  he  gave  himself  up  to  too  much  pleasure  and, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physician,  overfed  himself6. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  32,  after  having  made  all  necessary 
preparations  for  the  washing  of  his  dead  body.  He  ordered 
the  coffin  to  be  prepared  and  even  chose  his  shroud. 
He  put  them  in  a  box  with  the  inscription  :  Preparations 
for  the  other  world7. 

His  reign,  however,  did  not  quite  pass  off  unstained 
by  blood.  Cunningly  he  lured  Ibn  Maqlah,  the  former 
Wazir,  into  a  trap  ;  had  a  number  of  his  relatives  arrested 
and  killed  ;  of  course,  only  such  as  had  aspired  to  the 
throne  after  him  or  had  caused  homage  to  be  done  already8. 

In  his  twenty-sixth  year  his  half-brother  Al-Muttaqi 
ascended  the  throne.  He,  too,  was  of  stout  build,  of 
fair  complexion,  with  round  blue  eyes,  with  meeting  eye¬ 
brows,  short  nose  and  reddish  hair®.  He  did  not  indulge 
in  wine.  He  zealously  fasted  and  gave  no  entertainments. 
His  only  companion  was  the  Qur’an — none  else  would  he 
have  besides  it10.  But  ill-luck  never  forsook  him.  On 
the  night  before  his  circumcision  a  bath  collapsed, 

(1)  Al-Suli,  Auraq,  27. 

(2)  Al-Suli,  Auraq,  27. 

(8)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  54a. 

(4)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  54a. 

(5)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  54a,  according  to  Al-Suli. 

(6)  He  suffered  from  stomach  troubles. 

(7)  KUab-al-Uyun,  IV,  182a. 

(8)  Kitab-al-Uyun,  IV,  220a. 

(9)  Masudi,  Tanbih,  897,  Kit.al-Uyvm  IV,  220a, 

(10)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  66b, 
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killing  the  slave-girls  who  were  preparing  themselves  for 
the  festivity.  All  his  chamberlains  suddenly  died,  with 
the  result  that  no  one  cared  to  accept  service  under  him. 
When  at  a  celebration  on  the  Tigris  he  drove  through  the 
town  and  the  crowd  cheered  him,  a  scaffolding  gave  way, 
and  later  a  number  of  courtiers,  women  and  children  were 
drowned  by  the  river  suddenly  overflowing  its  banks1. 
Even  when  on  the  throne  this  iil-luck  persistently  dogged 
his  footsteps.  lie  was  the  lirst  Caliph  who,  seeking 
for  help,  left  the  Tovm  of  Peace 2  and  roamed  about  with 
the  defeated  Hamadanids  in  Mesopotamia.  He  refused 
the  protection  of  the  Egyptian  Ikhsliidids.  The  Turkish 
general,  whom  he  trusted,  betrayed  him  for  600,000  dirhams 
which  a  pretender  to  the  throne  had  offered  him,  and  had 
him  blinded  by  an  Indian  slave3.  He  lived  for  24  years 
after  this  tragedy  and  died  in  his  own  house4.  His 
successor  Al-Mustakfi,  who  waded  to  the  throne  in  shame  and 
infamy,  was  the  son  of  a  Greek  slave-girl5.  He  had  a  fair 
complexion,  long  nose,  big  eyes,  small  mouth,  a  full  beard. 
He  was  corpulent,  and  rather  tall.  He  had  a  strong  liking 
for  negro  women6.  Situated  as  he  was  between  a  grasping 
wife,  whose  intrigues  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  and  the 
Turks  actually  ruling  the  town,  he  could  hardly  be  happy. 
Finally  came  the  Buwayyids,  who,  a.t  the  very  first 
conference,  forced  upon  him  a  Wazir  whom  he  had  sworn 
never  to  appoint.  The  Chamberlain  Duka  thus  relates  : 
I  was  present  on  this  occasion.  Resisting,  the  Caliph 
yielded.  But  I  saw  his  eyes  full  of  tears  at  the  strangeness 
of  the  demand7.  When  on  the  point  of  being  deposed, 
he  voluntarily  abdicated  on  condition  that  none  of  his 
limbs  was  maimed  or  mangled8.  But  his  successor, 
brother  of  his  predecessor,  in  revenge  for  what  had  been 
done  to  his  brother,  had  him  blinded.  No  one  was  prepared 
to  execute  this  punishment.  A  slave,  however,  whom  he 
had  once  caused  to  be  whipped  when  Caliph,  undertook 
the  task9.  The  later  Caliphs  reconciled  themselves  to  a 
position  of  inactivity,  and  thus  managed  nominally  to 
rule  for  long  years.  After  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  Al-Muti’ 

(1)  Kitab-al-Uyun ,  IV  221b. 

(2)  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  304. 

(8)  Kitab-al-Uyun,  219a. 

(4)  Yahya  ibn  Sa’id,  101. 

(5)  Masudi,  Tanhih,  898 ;  Kitab-al-Uyun,  IV,  22a,  merely  mentions 

her  as  a  slave. 

(6)  Kitab-al-Uyun,  TV,  239a. 

(7)  Kit.al-Uyun,  IV,  282a. 

(8)  Ibid,  IV,  238a. 

(9)  Ibid,  IV,  288b. 
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resigned  in  favour  of  his  son — Al-Ta’i — who  was  deposed 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  rule.  For  twelve  years  he 
lived  after  his  deposition  in  honourable  captivity  under  his 
successor.  Very  little  is  known  of  these  later  Caliphs. 
Al-Muti’s  mother,  a  slave  of  Slavonic  nationality,  was  more 
famous  than  her  son.  She  was  a  whistler.  With  a  petal 
in  her  mouth  she  warbled  wondrous  notes  with  remarkable 
skill.  She  could  imitate  all  singing  birds1. 

Al-Ta’i  was  strong  and  handsome  and  of  fair  complexion. 
He  held  at  bay  a  powerful  stag,  which  knocked  every  one 
down  and  which  no  one  dared  to  touch,  until  the 
carpenter  removed  his  horns2. 

Al-Qadir  was  pious  and  kind  ;  two-thirds  of  his  meals 
he  distributed  to  different  mosques3.  He  used  to  dye  his 
long  beard  ;  put  on  ordinary  dress  ;  visit  with  the  people 
the  sanctuaries  of  the  saints  at  Baghdad,  such  as  those 
of  Ma’ruf  and  Ibn  Bessar,  and  indulge  in  all  kinds  of  ad¬ 
ventures.  He  even  wrote  a  theological  work,  in  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Sunni  strain,  which  was  read  out  every  Friday  in  the 
circle  of  theologians  in  the  mosque  of  Mahdi4. 

Against  these  fleeting  shadows  the  splendid  succession 
of  the  African  Caliphs  stands  out  in  striking  contrast. 
From  the  very  beginning  among  them,  the  Caliphate  passed 
from  sire  to  son.  This  practice  was  their  salvation ; 
for  it  spared  them  blood-stained  disputes  regarding  the 
succession.  To  this  was  added  a  statesmanlike  attitude 
in  their  dealings.  When  the  Governor  of  Syria  wrote 
direct  to  Al-Muizz  (341-365/952-975),  ignoring  the  legiti¬ 
mate  channels,  the  Caliph  took  him  to  task  and  returned 
the  letter  with  unbroken  seals.  The  most  brilliant  of 
these  Caliphs  was  Al-Aziz  (365-386/975-996).  Stalwart, 
of  tawny  complexion,  with  reddish  hair  and  large  blue 
eyes,  a  dauntless  hunter,  a  connoisseur  of  horses  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  he  is  the  first  example  of  that  large-hearted 
Saracenic  chivalry'  which  made  so  deep  and  lasting  an 
impression  upon  the  West.  The  Caliph  beat  and  captured 
the  Turkish  leader  who  had  conquered  Ascalon  and  had 
caused  the  Egyptian  army  to  pass  under  a  bare  sword, 
but  he  took  no  revenge  upon  him.  In  fact,  he  made  over 
his  own  tent  to  him ;  supplied  him  with  horses  ;  met  all 
his  needs  ;  returned  his  signet  to  him  and  allowed  him  the 
company  of  his  friends  among  the  prisoners  of  war.  At 

'  (1)  Ibid  IV,  240. 

(2)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  106a. 

(8)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  182b. 

(4)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  182a  ;  Al-Subki  III,  2. 
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the  first  interview  he  caused  a  cup  of  syrup  to  be  handed 
over  to  him  and  when  the  Turk  hesitated,  thinking  that 
it  might  perchance  contain  poison,  the  Caliph  drank  first1. 

And,  finally,  there  looms  on  the  horizon  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  figure  of  Hakim!  Sometimes  he  sat  by  day  with 
candle  light ;  sometimes  he  spent  the  night  in  darkness2. 
As  he  loved,  with  a  few  companions,  to  roam  about  the 
streets  of  Old  Cairo  at  night,  the  merchants  kept  their  shops 
open  and  well-lighted.  And  thus  the  Bazars  were  as 
lively  at  night  as  they  were  during  the  day3.  Except 
those  that  were  used  for  hunting,  he  ordered  all  dogs  to 
be  destroyed,  as  their  barking  disturbed  him  in  his  nightly 
adventures4.  When  a  disease  unfitted  him  to  ride,  he 
had  himself  carried  by  four  men  in  a  litter — restless,  ill 
at  ease  by  day  and  by  night.  On  these  occasions  he  re¬ 
ceived  prayers  and  petitions  in  which  only  one  line  on  a 
page  was  permitted  to  be  written.  The  petitioners  were 
only  allowed  to  approach  him  on  his  right  side.  He  or¬ 
dered  them  to  present  themselves  at  a  certain  place  on  the 
following  day.  He  kept  his  orders  and  gifts  in  his  sleeve 
and  personally  distributed  them  among  the  petitioners6. 
He  never  put  a  curb  on  expenses.  He  was  lavish  and  kind 
to  his  people.  Law  and  justice  reigned  triumphant  under 
him.  And  yet  no  great  man  was  quite  sure  of  his  life, 
for  he  pounced  upon  his  best  friends  with  a  morbid  sud¬ 
denness.  Much  as  he  liked  the  black  eunuch  Ain,  he  yet 
had  his  right  hand  cut  off.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the 
bestowal  of  favours  upon  him.  He,  indeed,  conferred 
the  most  honourable  titles  upon  him  and  installed  him 
in  most  responsible  offices.  Suddenly,  one  day,  he  cut 
out  his  tongue,  only  to  reward  him  afterwards  yet  more 
lavishly6.  Of  his  whimsical  treatment  of  Christians  and 
Jews  hereafter. 

Towards  the  end  he  roamed  about  in  the  desert ; 
allowed  his  hair  to  grow  until  it  reached  his  shoulders ; 
never  trimmed  his  nails  ;  never  changed  his  black  woollen 
mantle  and  blue  head  cloth  reeking  with  dust  and  per¬ 
spiration. 

The  learned  Christian  Yaliya  compared  him  to  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  lived  with  nails  like  the  claws  of  eagles  and  hair 

(1)  Yahya  ibn  Sa'id,  155. 

(2)  Ibn  Taghribardi,  68. 

(3)  Yahya  ibn  Sa‘id,  185. 

(4)  Yahya,  188. 

(5)  Yahya,  217. 

(6)  Yahya,  218. 
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like  a  lion’s  mane  because  he  had  destroyed  the  Lord’s 
Temple.  Yahya  was  considerate  enough,  however,  in 
describing  the  Caliph’s  disease  as  melancholia,  and  said 
that  they  should  have  put  him  into  a  bath  of  violet  oil 
to  impregnate  his  withered  brain  with  sweet  scented 
moisture. 

III.  THE  PRINCES  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Their  title  is  Amir.  Even  the  royal  princes  were  so 
called — only  the  eunuch  Kafur  in  Egypt  felt  quite  content 
with  the  appellation  of  ‘  Ustad1  ’.  The  Amir-al-Omara, 
at  the  court  of  the  Caliph,  originally  had  no  connexion 
with  this  title.  He  was  the  Commander-in-Chief.  This 
title  was  also  borne  by  the  Field-Marshal  Munis,  who  never 
considered  himself  of  the  rank  of  a  prince.  For  the  princes 
of  the  Empire  there  was  no  official  mark  of  distinction. 
Prayer  was  offered  for  them  in  the  mosque,  as  to  the  gover¬ 
nor,  after  prayer  for  the  Caliph.  Only  in  Babylonia,  where 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  himself  resided  and  person¬ 
ally  carried  on  the  administration,  was  it  deemed  derog¬ 
atory  to  his  dignity  to  mention  the  name  of  any  other 
along  with  his  at  the  service  in  the  mosque.  In  the, year 
323/934  the  Chief  Chamberlain,  Mohammed  ibn  Yaqut,  had 
already  arrogated  all  powers  to  lumself,  and  compelled 
the  ministers  to  report  everything  to  him  and  to  do 
nothing  except  over  his  signature.  The  result  was  that 
the  Wazir  was  reduced  to  a  shadow,  without  work  or 
authority2.  When  the  preachers  of  Baghdad  prayed  for 
him  the  Caliph  dismissed  them  all3.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  the  Caliph  had  to  yield,  and  the  name  of  Ibn 
Raiq  was  openly  mentioned  in  the  prayers  at  the  mosques. 
This  meant  the  acknowledgment  of  a  prince  under  him 
in  Babylonia4. 

(1)  Yahya,  124.  In  the  East  ‘  Ustad  ’  was  the  title  of  Wazirs. 
Ibn  al-Amir  is  so  called  (Misk,  vi,  220) ;  another,  Ibn  Taghribardi  34. 
Today  the  coachman  is  called  ‘  Ustad  ’  in  Cairo.  In  India  the  word 
4  Ustad  ’  is  used  for  a  teacher — teachers  of  all  kinds.  Tr. 

(2)  Misk,  Y,  474. 

(8)  Al-Suli,  Auraq ,  88. 

(4)  4  Sultan  at  this  time,  is  only  used  of  the  Caliph  and  Dar-us- 
Sultan  is  the  palace  of  the  Caliph  at  Baghdad.  The  statement  of  Ibn 
Khaldun  (III,  420)  that  Muizz-ad-Dawlah  adopted  the  title  of  4  Sultan’ 
is  incorrect.  According  to  the  later  Egyptian  writer  Abul  Mahasin 
(II,  252)  the  special  title  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt  was  at  first  Pharaoh 
and  later  ‘Sultan.  ’  Even  al-Zuhri  (9/15th  century)  thinks  that  the  only 
rulers  legitimately  entitled  to  that  title  arc  those  of  Egypt.  This  fits 
in  with  the  word  4  Soldan  ,’  current  in  mediaeval  Europe,  to  signify 
the  ruler  of  Egypt.  The  later  Amirs  of  Baghdad  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  prayers  until  Adad-ad-Dawlah  in  368/979  received 
this  honour  which  no  king  had  had  before  or  after,  Misk,  VI,  499. 
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Among  these  princes  the  Hamadanids  strike  us  as 
representatives  of  the  worst  class  of  Beduins  (Lane-Poole, 
Moharmnadan  Dynasties  pp.  111-13  A.  H.  317-394/929 
-1003).  On  the  occasion  of  the  conference  at  Mosul, 
the  Caliph  Radhi  took  up  his  residence  in  a  house  and  so 
did  his  Commander-in-Chief  Ibn  Raiq ;  whilst  the  Hama- 
danid  pitched  his  tent  by  the  cloister.  You  are  mere 
Beduins,  said  Ibn  Raiq,  contemptuously  to  the  Hama- 
danid  ( Kit-al-UynnYV ,  182  b).  Of  their  bad  government, 
their  plundering  propensities,  their  oppression  of  the  peas¬ 
antry,  their  destruction  of  trees,  their  constant  violations 
of  engagements  and  promises,  we  shall  speak  elsewhere. 
The  founder  of  the  dynasty  treacherously  murdered  the 
Wazir  who  had  accompanied  him  on  a  pleasure-ride 
(Kit-al-Uyun,TV ,  60-«)  and  Nasir-ad-Dawlali,  in  a  cowardly 
fashion,  killed  Ibn  Raiq  in  his  own  Hamadanid  tent1. 
In  their  own  house  strife  and  insubordination  were  rife. 
Not  merely  flagrantly  so  in  the  Mesopotamian  branch,  but 
elsewhere  as  well — as  shown  by  the  murder  of  Abu  Firas 
by  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Saif-ad-l)awlali2.  Among  them 
it  was  only  Saif-ad-I)awlah  who  was  distinguished  by 
brilliant  achievements  and  a  certain  degree  of  chivalry. 
The  Creek  authors  note  that  he  often  fell  into  tactical  errors 
because  he  was  too  conceited  and  never  asked  any  one  for 
advice  lest  it  might  be  said  that  he  conquered  through 
others  (Abulfeda,  Annales,  under  349).  But  despite  his 
brilliant  achievements  he  was  always  defeated  by  the 
Turkish  Chiefs  Tuzun  and  Begkem. 

Out  of  the  old  Empire  tiie  Baridis,  likewise,  carved  their 
fortune3. 


(1)  Misk,  VI,  60  ;  Kit.al-Uyun ,  IV,  182b. 

(2)  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  384  ;  Ibn  Khali,  according  to  Thabit  ibn 
Sinan,  See  Dvorak,  Abu  Firas,  114  sqq. 

(3)  “  Al-Baridi.  This  nisba  was  borne  by  three  brothers,  Abu‘Abd 
Allah  Ahmad,  Abu  Yusuf  Ya‘kub  and  Abu  ‘1 -Husain,  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  period  of  the  decline  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  under 
al-Muktaclir  and  his  successors.  The  head  of  this  family  was  the  first 
mentioned  Abu  ‘Atxl  Allah,  who.  not  content  with  the  unimportant  offices 
which  the  Caliph’s  vizier  ‘All  b.  ‘Isa  had  given  him  and  his  brothers, 
obtained  from  his  successor  Ibn  Mukla  (g-v.)  the  government  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  al-Ahwaz  and  other  important  oltices  for  his  brothers  in  return 
for  a  present  of  20,000  dirhams  (316/928).  They  managed  to  make  such 
good  use  of  their  opportunities  that  when  they  were  involved  in  the 
fall  of  the  vizier  scarcely  two  years  later  the  ransom  of  400,000  dinars 
demanded  for  their  freedom  by  Muktadir  was  paid  without  difficulty. 
After  the  assassination  of  al-Muktadir  in  320  (932),  Abu  ‘Abd  Allah 
was  able  to  do  as  he  pleased  and  by  unheard  of  extortions  and  deeds  of 
violence  to  enrich  himself,  while  his  brothers  were  restored  to  their 
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For  long  they  were  the  actual  rulers  of  Babylon.  More 
like  secretaries  than  soldiers  (Misk,  VI,  154),  they  yet 
boldly  fought  many  a  time.  In  greed  and  short-sighted¬ 
ness  they  did  not  yield  to  the  Hamadanids.  The  first 
really  disastrous  time  for  Baghdad  was  the  year  330/941 
when  a  Baridi  conquered  Baghdad  and  the  Caliph  fled 
to  Mosul.  Already  in  March  he  raised  the  land-tax,  op¬ 
pressed  the  landlords,  imposed  heavy  capitation  taxes  on 
Christians  and  Jews,  levied  an  enormous  additional  tax 
on  wheat,  took  away  a  portion  of  their  wares  from  the 

offices  and  did  likewise.  This  continued  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  al- 
Radhi  (322-329=934-940)  because  their  old  friend,  the  Vizier  Ibn  Mukla, 
had  again  gained  power  in  this  period.  Instead  of  giving  the  revenues  of 
the  provinces  governed  by  them  to  the  Caliph’s  treasury,  they  kept  them 
to  themselves  by  false  statements  and  bribery.  This  state  of  affairs 
could  not  go  on  for  ever  and  when  Ibn  Raik  ( q .  v.)  under  the  title  of 
Amir  al-Umara  had  gained  control  of  the  Caliphate  (324=936),  the 
Caliph  advanced  with  an  army  against  Abu  ‘Abd  Allah,  after  all  the 
subterfuges  contrived  by  that  cunning  man  to  gain  the  favour  of  Ibn 
Raik  had  failed.  But  Abu  ‘Abd  Allah  knew  what  course  to  take  ;  he 
escaped  to  the  Buwayyid  ‘Imad  al-Dawla  in  Fars  and  persuaded  him 
without  much  trouble  to  conquer  al-Ahwaz  and  al-Irak.  When  an 
opponent  to  IbnRaik  arose  in  the  Turk  Bedikem  (q.  v.)  Abu  ‘Abd  Allah 
took  the  side  first  of  one  then  of  the  other  according  to  circumstances, 
and  after  Bedikem’s  victory  in  326  (938)  he  was  appointed  by  him 
Vizier  of  the  Caliph.  He  was  deposed  soon  afterwards,  however,  but  as 
Bedikem  had  perished  early  in  the  reign  of  al-Muttaki  (329=941),  he 
seized  Baghdad  for  a  brief  period  but  after  a  few  weeks  was  forced  by  the 
mutinous  troops  to  return  to  Wasit.  In  the  following  year  330  (982) 
he  sent  his  brother  Abu’l-Husain  with  troops  against  Baghdad  so  that 
the  Caliph  and  Ibn  Raik  had  to  seek  refuge  with  the  Hamdanids  of 
Mosul.  Abul-Husain  made  himself  so  detested  by  his  oppressions 
there  that  the  Hamdanids  had  no  difficulty  in  driving  him  from  Baghdad 
and  even  from  Wasit.  The  brothers  were  able  to  assert  themselves  in 
Basra  although  they  had  to  wage 'a  costly  war  with  the  lord  of  ‘Oman, 
who  had  come  against  Basra  with  a  fleet  and  had  already  taken  Obolla 
331  (942).  Fortunately  for  them  the  fleet  was  set  on  fire  and  the  enemy 
was  forced  to  retire  to  ‘  Oman.  These  and  other  wars  consumed  Abu 
‘Abd  Allah’s  wealth  and  although  he  did  not  hesitate  to  have  his  brother 
Abu  Yusuf  murdered  to  gain  his  accumulated  treasures,  they  availed 
him  little,  for  he  himself  died  the  same  year  332  (944).  The  third 
brother  Abu’l-Husain  ?*oon  came  into  conflict  with  his  own  followers 
who  recognised  Abu’l-Kasim,  the  son  of  Abu  ‘Abd  Allah  as  their  master, 
and  escaped  with  great  difficulty  to  the  Karmatian  prince  of  al -Bahrain. 
With  the  latter’s  help  he  laid  siege  to  his  nephew  in  Basra,  till  he  came 
to  terms  with  him.  Soon  afterwards  he  again  began  intriguing  and  went 
to  Baghdad  to  try  to  obtain  the  governorship  of  Basra  and  so,  far  from 
being  successful,  he  was  executed  there  in  333  (945)  after  a  trial.  His 
nephew  Abu’l-Kasim  in  the  following  year  made  peace  with  the 
Buyid  Muizz  al-Dawla,  though  only  for  a  brief  period,  for  in  335  the 
latter  sent  troops  against  him  and  in  336  (947)  advanced  in  person 
against  Basra  and  forced  him  to  flee  to  the  Karmatians  of  al-Bahrain. 
He  then  ceased  to  play  any  active  part  in  politics  though  he  was  ulti¬ 
mately  pardoned  by  Muizz  al-Dawla  and  did  not  die  till  349  (960).” 
Ency<  of  Islam. 
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merchants,  and  exacted  compulsory  loans  from  the  popu¬ 
lace1.  Before  Muizz-ad-Dawlah,  the  last  Baridi  fled  to  the 
Karmatlieans  in  South  Arabia.  But  he  was  subsequently 
reconciled  to  the  new  order  of  things,  returned  to  Baghdad, 
and  was  even  included  among  the  table-companions 
(Nudama)  of  Muizz-ad-Dawlah2. 

Compared  to  these  robber  princes,  the  soldiers  hail¬ 
ing  from  northern  countries  who  established  their  throne 
within  the  eon  lines  of  the  Empire  were  veritable  fathers 
to  the  people.  The  Samanids  pretended  to  be  Persians 
and  traced  their  descent  from  the  Sassanids.  At  the 
end  of  the  3rd /9th  century  they  reached  their  highest 
splendour  :  Transoxiana,  Media,  and  the  whole  of  Iran 
up  to  Kirman  were  under  their  rule.  But  within  their 
own  kingdom  there  flourished  almost  independent  States  ; 
for  instance,  Sigistan  (Afghanistan),  still  belonging  to  the 
Saffarids,  prayed,  true  enough,  for  the  ruler  of  Bukhara, 
but  merely  paid  him  a  tribute.  The  vastness  of  their 
Empire  necessitated  the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  vice¬ 
royalty.  They  themselves  resided  in  Bukhara,  but  their 
Commander-in-Chief  ( Suhib-al-J irish )  had  his  seat  at  Nisha- 
pur,  which  under  the  Tahirids  had  become  the  capital  of 
Khorasan3.  Mukaddasi — possibly  for  personal  reasons — 
cannot  sufficiently  extol  their  mode  of  life,  their  attitude 
towards  learning  and  learned  men.  They  excused  them 
from  kissing  the  ground  before  them.  Even  if  a  tree  was 
to  rise  against  them,  says  Mukaddasi,  it  would  instantly 
wither  away4.  Even  when  the  powerful  Adad-ud-Dawlah, 
who  conquered  everybody  else,  marched  against  the 
Samanids,  God  destroyed  his  army  and  made  over  his 
State  to  his  enemies5.  The  Dailamites,  to  be  sure,  did 
take  the  whole  of  Iran  from  the  Samanids  but  after  a 
hard  fight.  Almost  every  year  Subuktagin,  the  general  of 
Muizz-ud-Dawlah  in  Baghdad,  had  to  hasten  to  Rai  with 
help  to  the  brother  of  his  master  conducting  operations 
against  the  Samanids  there. 

(1)  Misk,  VI,  158  ;  Kit.al-Uyun,  192a. 

(2)  Kit.al-Uyun,  IV,  217.  On  the  word  *  Nudama see  Burton, 
Arabian  Nights,  Vol.  I.,  p.  16.  “  Nadim  ”  denotes  one  who  was  intimate 
with  the  Caliph,  a  very  high  honour  and  a  dangerous  one.  The  last 
who  sat  with  ‘  Nudama  ’  was  Al-Radhi  bi'llah  A.H.  329/940.  See 
Suyuti,  History  of  the  Caliphs,  Eng.tr.  Tr. 

(3)  Vambery,  Bokhara,  Chapters  IV  and  V.  Tr. 

(4)  For  Mukaddasi,  see  Khuda  Bukhsh,  Studies :  Indian  and  Islamic, 
159-162. 

(5)  Misk,  VI,  877. 
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Twenty  years  after  Mukaddasi  had  lavished  his  praises, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Samanids  was  crushed  between  the 
Turks  of  the  North  and  the  South  and  the  last  of  the  House 
was  killed  in  flight.  To  the  Caliphs  of  Baghdad  the  Sama¬ 
nids  always  remained  unswervingly  loyal  and  never 
failed  to  send  in  presents.  In  the  year  301/913  Ahmed 
Ibn  Ismail  even  applied  to  the  Caliph  for  the  post  of 
Sahib-al-Shurtah  (Prefect  of  Police)  which  had  fallen 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Tahirids.  Like 
a  Governor  to  his  Sovereign  the  Samanid  Nasr  sent  the 
head  of  a  slain  rebel  to  the  Caliph1. 

The  future,  indeed,  belonged  to  the  people  of  the 
moxintain  ranges  of  Northern  Persia — hitherto  in  the 
background.  Of  all  their  generals  who  ruled  West  Iran, 
after  the  death  of  Yusuf  ibn  Abissagh  the  Dailamite 
Merdawigh  is  the  most,  attractive  personality  to  the 
chroniclers.  Islam  sat  lightly  upon  him.  Like  an  un¬ 
believer,  he  took  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  empire 
into  slavery — 50,000  to  100,000  women  and  children. 
Like  unbelievers  the  inhabitants  of  Hama  dan  were  put  to 
the  sword2,  and  so  the  Iranians  in  the  year  320/932  created 
a  scene  before  the  Caliph’s  palace  in  Baghdad.  They 
questioned  the  authority  of  the  Government  to  tax  when 
it  was  not  in  a  position  to  stand  by  the  faithful  with 
help  and  protection.  A  band  of  pious  men  met  one 
of  Merdawigh ’s  generals  before  Dinawar.  Their  leader 
carried  an  open  Qur’an  in  his  hand  and  implored  them 
to  fear  God  and  to  spare  the  faithful  who  had  committed 
no  crime.  But  he  is  reported  to  have  struck  him  in 
the  face  with  the  Holy  Book  and  then  run  his  sword 
through  him3. 

Merdawigh  was  an  optimist  with  large  schemes.  He 
aspired  to  restore  the  Persian  Empire  and  to  destroy  that 
of  the  Arabs4.  He  wore  a.  diadem  set  with  precious 
stones,  according  to  the  old  Persian  style,  sat  on  a  golden 
dais,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  throne.  In  front 
was  a  silver  dais  covered  with  carpets  and  in  front  of  that 
again  were  placed  gilded  chairs  for  the  magnates  of  the 
realm.  He  meditated  the  conquest  of  Baghdad ;  he 
thought  of  rebuilding  the  palace  of  Chosroe  at  Ctesiphon 
and  of  ruling  the  world  therefrom1.  His  soldiers  feared 

(1)  Kit.al-Uyun,  IV,  190b. 

(2)  Masudi,  IV,  23  et  sqq. 

(8)  Masudi,  IX,  24. 

(4)  Al-Suli,  Auraq  (Paris)  81. 
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his  pride.  He  found  the  magnificently  planned  winter 
celebration  in  Ispahan  mean  and  paltry,  because  to  the 
eye,  (intent  upon  the  wide,  wide  world),  everything  ap¬ 
peared  small  and  insignificant.  With  difficulty  the  Wazir 
succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  show  himself  to  the  people. 
On  this  day  of  festivity  all  saw  discontent  legibly  inscribed 
on  his  face.  In  his  mantle  he  wrapped  himself  and  lay 
down  in  the  tent  with  his  back  against  the  entrance  without 
uttering  a  word1 2.  Along  with  50,000  Dailamites  he  had 
4,000  Turkish  slaves3  whom  he  unwisely  preferred  to  his 
own  people  who,  for  that  reason,  hated  him  with  intense 
hatred4 5.  Despite  his  preference  for  the  Turkish  guards, 
one  day  he  forced  them,  when  they  had  awakened  him  from 
his  sleep  by  the  noise  in  saddling  their  horses,  to  lead  their 
horses  by  the  rein  and  carry  the  saddles  and  trappings 
on  their  backs.  By  way  of  revenge  for  this  sort  of  treat¬ 
ment  they  surprised  him  in  his  bath  and  killed  him6. 
His  brother  Wasmigir  and  his  nephew  Kawus,  however, 
managed  to  retain  a  small  principality  high  up  in  the 
north  of  Iran.  His  heritage  devolved  upon  the  leaders 
of  the  mercenaries  from  the  Persian  mountains — the 
Buwayyids. 

The  Buwayyids  were  so  strange  to  Arab  culture  that 
Muizz-ud-Dawlah,  as  the  ruler  of  Baghdad,  needed  an  in¬ 
terpreter  for  an  Arab  audience6.  By  cunning  and  sol¬ 
dierly  qualities  they  rose.  Without  compunction  they 
passed  from  one  commander  to  another  who  paid  them 
better.  When  Makan  was  beaten  they  begged  for  leave 
and  said  :  they  did  not  wish  to  lay  upon  him  the  heavy 
burden  of  their  salaries  and  upkeep.  If  things  went 
better,  they  would  return7. 

One  of  their  great  qualities  was  to  know  how  to  make, 
and  always  to  have,  a  reserve  of  money.  Tradition  tells 
us  that  to  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  in  a  moment  of  great 
need,  a  serpent  showed  a  hole  in  which  a  treasure  lay  buri¬ 
ed8.  By  bribing  the  Wazir  of  Merdawigh  they  were  able 
to  plunder  the  rich  sectarians  (Khurramites)  residing  in 

(1)  Masudi,  IX,  27  ;  Misk,  V,  489. 

(2)  Misk,  V,  480. 

(8)  Masudi,  IX,  26. 

(4)  Al-Suli,  Awraq,  81. 

(5)  Misk,  V,  482. 
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their  castles  on  the  highlands  of  Kerag.  With  this  money 
they  tempted  and  won  over  a  large  number  of  their  own 
countrymen  serving  in  other  armies.  Thus  to  conquer  the 
Caliph’s  troops  and  to  occupy  Southern  Iran  was  an  easy 
matter  to  them.  Moreover  they  treated  the  prisoners 
with  kindness  and  clemency  and  straightway  took  them 
into  their  service1.  Rukn-ud-Dawlab,  the  ruler  of  Rai, 
for  fear  that  he  might  have  to  spend  a  single  dirham 
from1  his  treasury,  neglected  the  administration  of  the 
country  and  was  perfectly  content  with  the  revenues  he 
received — whatever  they  were2 *.  Adad-ud-Dawlah  ac¬ 
quired  an  immense  fortune.  Even  in  later  times,  which 
were  by  no  means  very  prosperous,  Fakhr-ud-Dawlah 
(d.  387/997),  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  con¬ 
temporary  Ibn  al-Sabi,  left  behind  2,875,284-  dinars, 
100,860,790  dirhams  and  treasures  of  all  kinds  which 
were  carefully  noted  down.  He  was  a  miser.  The 
keys  of  his  store-rooms  were  kept  in  an  iron  purse,  from 
which  he  never  parted*.  Even  Baha-ud-Dawlah  (d. 
403/1012)  was  niggardly  with  every  dirham  and  gathered 
together  treasures  such  as  none  of  his  House  had  done 
before4. 

Another  feature  of  this  family  was  its  strong  solidarity 
and  strict  discipline,  at  all  events  in  the  first  generation. 
This  must  be  credited  to  the  personality  of  Ali,  who  later 
received  the  title  of  Imad-ad-Dawlah.  To  him,  indeed, 
this  House  owes  its  splendour.  When  the  third  brother, 
Muizz-ud-Dawlah,  already  the  ruler  of  Babylon,  paid  his 
official  call  on  him,  he  kissed,  the  ground  before  him,  and 
remained  standing,  though  bidden  to  sit  down5.  After  the 
death  of  the  eldest  the  supreme  authority  devolved  upon 
the  second  brother  Rukn-ud-Dawlah  in  Rai,  to  whom 
Muizz-ud-Dawlah  rendered  unhesitating  obedience6. 

Muizz-ud-Dawlah,  on  his  death-bed,  commanded  his 
son  to  obey  Rukn-ud-Dawlah  and  to  consult  him  in  all 
important  matters  and  also  to  show  respect  to  his  cousin 
Adad-ud-Dawlah,  older  in  years  than  him7.  But  when 
Adad-ud-Dawlah  wanted  to  wrench  Babylon  away  from 

(1)  Misk,  V,  444. 

(2)  Misk,  VI,  357. 

(8)  Ibn  Taghribardi,  821. 

(4)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  159b. 

(5)  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  353. 

(6)  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  336. 
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his  unworthy  cousin,  Rukn,-ud-Dawlah,  father  of  Adad- 
ud-Dawlah,  rose  from  his  seat,  rolled  on  the  ground,  foamed 
at  the  mouth,  and  for  days  .neither  ate  nor  drank.  He 
said  :  I  saw  my  brother  Muizz  stdnd  before  me,  biting  his 
finger  for  my  sake,  saying  :  O  brother,  you  had  assured 
me  of  the  safety  of  my  wife  and  children. 

At  the  order  of  the  indignant  father,  Adad-ud-Dawlah 
marched  out  of  Baghdad  where  he  had  built  a  palace  for 
himself1. 

Imad-ad-Dawlah’s  was  not  a  royal  figure.  He  was 
rather  a  good  business  man,  endowed  with  the  shrewdness 
of  a  peasant.  He  had  arranged  with  the  Caliph  for  the 
grant  of  Persia  in  fief  as  against  the  payment  of  a  million 
dirhams.  The  Wazir  had  expressly  warned  hisambassad- 
or  not  to  part  with  the  banners  and  robes  of  honour — 
the  insignia  of  investiture — without  payment.  But  Imad- 
ad-Dawlah  forcibly  took  these  away  and,  of  course,  paid 
nothing2. 

Rukn-ud-Dawlah’s  fidelity,  clemency  and  justice  are 
praised3.  To  the  Marzuban  who  fled  to  him  with  ‘  his 
horse  and  his  whip’  he  made  many  beautiful  presents — 
the  like  of  which  Miskawaihi  had  never  seen.  The  his¬ 
torian  was  then  the  librarian  of  the  Wazir  in  Rai  and  has¬ 
tened  with  many  others  to  the  palace  to  see  the  procession 
with  the  presents4. 

Rukn-ud-Dawlah’s  Wazir  suggested  to  his  master  to 
take  over  the  country  of  the  fugitive  as  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  administer  it  effectively.  But  Rukn-ud-Dawlah 
peremptorily  rejected  this  proposal  as  unworthy  of  him. 
Miskawaihi,  who  must  have  known  him  well  through  his 
master,  calls  him  a  ‘  high-minded  man6’  but  complains 
that  he  made  the  life  of  his  Wazir,  Ibn  al-Amid,  a  burden 
unto  him.  Although  behaving  better  than  other  Dail- 
amites — Miskawaihi  says — he  acted  like  soldiers  after  vic¬ 
tory.  He  took  what  he  could  and  never  thought  of  the 
morrow.  He  showed  great  weakness  in  dealing  with  his 
soldiery,  who  worried  the  people  so  much  that  some  rode 
away  to  the  desert  to  confer  as  to  how  they  should  satisfy 
them. 

Moreover,  he  thought  that  his  rule  must  stand  or  fall 
with  the  Kurds  and,  acting  on  that  belief,  he  never  in- 

(!)  Misk,  VI,  444. 

(2)  Kit.al-Uyun,  IV,  146a. 

(8)  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  493. 

(4)  Amedroz,  Islam  III,  385 ;  Misk,  VI,  280  ff. 

(5)  Amedroz,  Islam  III,  886 ;  Misk,  VI,  298. 
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terfered  with  these  robbers,  When  it  was  reported  to 
him  that  a  caravan  had  been  looted  and  the  cattle  driven 
away,  he  merely  rejoined  :  People  must  live1. 

Muizz-ud-Dawlah,  Prince  of  Babylon,  was  curt  in  his 
behaviour  and  was  readily  moved  to  anger.  He  insulted 
his  Wazirs  and  court  officials2.  He  even  buffeted  his 
Wazir,  al-Muhallabi.  But  in  his  illness  he  softened3.  At 
every  attack  — he  suffered  from  stone  in  the  bladder — - 
when  he  felt  that  he  was  dying,  he  had  the  lamentation  for 
the  dead  done  for  himself  in  conformity  with  the  custom 
of  the  Dailamite  mountaineers.  He  was  always  ready  to 
shed  tears.  Weeping,  he  begged  his  Turks,  in  a  battle 
which  was  already  almost  lost,  to  make  one  whole-hearted, 
desperate  effort,  under  his  leadership4. 

He  treated  the  Caliph,  who  was  in  his  power,  with 
soldierly  arrogance.  He  confiscated  the  property  of  his 
Wazir,  al-Muhallabi,  after  his  death,  although  he  had  served 
him  for  thirteen  long  years ;  and  extorted  money  from  his 
servants  even  down  to  his  boatmen.  His  behaviour  dis¬ 
gusted  all,  without  exception5.  On  his  new  palace  in  the 
north  of  Baghdad,  he  spent  13  million  dirhams  which  he 
mercilessly  extorted  from  his  supporters®. 

He  never  bestowed  a  thought  on  the  rights  of  the 
people.  He  placed  his  army  in  civic  quarters  at  Baghdad, 
a  heavy  burden  to  the  citizens.  He  gave  cultivable  lands 
in  fief  to  his  soldiers.  Under  him  the  inspecting  officers 
lost  all  influence  ;  public  works  were  no  longer  undertaken  ; 
the  soldiers  took  up  lands  on  trial,  sucked  them  dry,  and 
then  exchanged  them  for  fresh  ones.  But  he  encouraged 
the  mending  of  dams  and  personally  carried  soil  for 
the  purpose.  The  entire  army  followed  his  example.  Thus 
he  made  the  districts  of  Nahrwan  and  Badaraya  once 
more  fertile,  and  the  people  of  Baghdad  loved  him  for 
that7.  His  son  Bakhtyar  was  endowed  with  immense  phy¬ 
sical  strength.  He  once  held  a  powerful  ox  by  the  horns 
so  that  it  could  not  move8.  In  all  other  respects  he  was 
a  thorough  failure.  He  neither  kept  his  promise  nor  his 

(1)  Misk,  VI,  351  ct  sqq. 

(2)  Misk,  VI,  191. 

(8)  Misk,  V,  210. 

(4)  Misk,  VI,  217. 

(5)  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  405. 

(6)  Misk,  VI,  298.  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  398.  According  to  Ibn  al- 

Jauzai  1,000  million  dinars. 

(7)  Misk,  VI,  219.  Sec  Guy  Le  Strange,  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate, 

p.  80  Tr. 

(8)  Ibn  Taghribardi,  19, 
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threats  ;  talked  but  did  nothing1.  ‘He  spent  his  time  in 
hunting,  eating,  drinking,  music,  joking,  cock-fights,  and 
with  dogs  and  loose  women.  When  he  had  no  money  to 
go  on  with  he  deposed  the  Wazir,  took  away  his  money, 
and  appointed  another  in  his  place2.  According  to  a 
more  lenient  view,  he  was  interested  in  valuable  books  ; 
in  slave-girls,  trained  in  various  arts  ;  and  in  fine  Arab 
horses  which  he  loved  to  exercise  in  the  desert3.  When 
his  Turkish  boy  favourite  was  taken  prisoner  he  neither 
ate  nor  drank,  he  sighed  and  fretted  ;  and  whenever  the 
Wazir  or  a  general  came  to  him  with  important  affairs  he 
never  ceased  to  ventilate  his  grief,  with  the  result  that  he 
suffered  in  dignity  and  public  esteem4. 

Adad-ud-Dawlah  was  the  only  real  royal  personality  of 
this  House.  His  rule,  in  the  end,  extended  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  Kirman  and  Oman.  Not  in  vain  did  he 
again,  for  the  first  time  in  Islam,  bear  the  old  title  of 
Shahan-Shah,  reckoned  before  as  blasphemous6.  The 
title  continued  in  his  House,  as  the  revival  of  an  old  Orient¬ 
al  practice.  He  carried  the  stamp  of  his  northern  lineage. 
He  had  blue  eyes,  reddish  hair6.  The  Wazir  called  him 
Ibn  Abu  Bakr,  the  manure  dealer,  because  he  resembled 
a  man  of  that  name  who  sold  manure  to  the  gardeners  of 
Baghdad7.  He  was  cruel  in  his  dealings.  He  caused 
the  Wazir  Ibn  Baqiyyah  who  had  worked  against  him  and 
who  had  been  delivered  to  him,  already  blinded,  to  be 
trampled  to  death  by  elephants — the  first  instance  of  this 
punishment  in  Islamic  history8.  Another  Wazir,  who 
felt  himself  unable  to  carry  out  an  order  given  to  him, 
committed  suicide  for  fear  of  his  displeasure9.  But  he 
was  equally  severe  upon  himself.  When  once  a  girl  so 
thoroughly  captured  his  heart  that  she  took  him  away 
from  his  work,  he  had  her  instantly  removed  (Ibn  al- 
Jauzi,  fol.  120  a). 

(1)  Misk,  VI,  386. 

(2)  Misk,  VI,  889. 

(8)  Misk,  V,  419. 

(4)  Misk,  VI,  469. 

(5)  Wuz,  388  ;  Yaq.  Iruhnd,  II,  120. 

(6)  Yaq.  Irshad,  V,  349. 

(7)  Ibn  Khali.  Nr.  709  from  the  Uyun-al-Seyar  of  Hamadani. 

(8)  Misk,  VI,  481. 

(9)  Misk,  VI,  514.  But  much  has  been  unjustly  imputed  to  him. 
Thus  Ibn  Taghribardi  relates  (pp.  159  et  sqq).  that  he  sued  for  the  hand 
of  the  Hamadanid  princess,  Jamilah,  but  was  refused.  This  angered 
and  enraged  him.  He  took  everything  away  from  her  and  reduced 
her  to  absolute  poverty.  According  to  another  legend  he  compelled 
her  to  live  in  the  prostitutes’  quarter  and  on  that  account  she  drowned 
herself  in  the  Tigris.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  girl,  true  to  her  brother, 
a  mortal  enemy  of  Adad-ad-Dawlah,  fled  with  him.  After  his  death 
she  was  delivered  to  Adad-ad-Dawlah  who  put  her,  along  with  her  slave- 
girls  and  women  companions,  into  his  harem  :  Misk,  VI,  507. 
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Like  everyone  anxious  effectively  to  govern  an  ex¬ 
tensive  Empire  he  provided  for  quick  news-service.  The 
courier  who  came  late  was  punished.  Thus  he  arranged 
to  get  the  post  from  Shiraz  to  Baghdad  in  seven  days  ; 
that  is  a  daily  ride  of  more  than  150  kilometres.  He  also 
developed  and  improved  the  espionage  system.  ‘  Every 
word  that  fell  in  Egypt  came  to  his  ears,  and  the  people 
were  on  their  guard  even  before  their  wives  and  slaves.’ 
He  swept  the  streets  of  Baghdad  clear  of  thieves.  An 
instance  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  al-Jauzi  (Kit.  al-Adkiya, 
p.  38,  according  to  the  Turikh  of  Hamadani)  where  he 
poisoned  them  like  rats.  He  restored  order  in  the  Arabian 
and  even  in  the  more  notorious  Kirmanian  desert,  with 
the  result  that  pilgrims  had  no  more  exactions  to  submit 
to  or  inconveniences  to  put  up  with.  On  the  pilgrim- 
routes  he  dug  wells  and  constructed  cisterns  and  protected 
Medina  by  a  wall.  lie  renovated  the  half-ruined  capital, 
Baghdad  ;  built  mosques  and  laid  out  bazars  ;  repaired 
the  bridges  over  the  great  canals,  which  had  become  so 
damaged  that  women,  children  and  animals  fell  into  the 
water  while  using  them ;  made  the  bridge  on  the  Tigris, 
which  could  only  be  used  witli  risk  to  life,  broad,  spacious 
and  safe,  protected  it  with  railings,  appointed  guards  and 
supervisors  ;  restored  the  famous  garden  which  had  be¬ 
come  the  ‘haunt  of  dogs  and  depository  of  corpses.’  He 
made  the  wealthy  classes  repair  the  dilapidated  weirs. 
He  redug  the  canals  which  had  become  choked  with  mud, 
and  built  mills  on  their  banks  :  he  patched  up  the  holes  in 
the  dams  and  planted  a  colony  from  Fars  and  Kirman  on 
the  waste  lands1.  But,  all  this  notwithstanding — Baby¬ 
lonia  was  merely  an  appendage.  The  centre  of  his  rule 
was  always  Persia.  There  the  chief  Qadhi  resided.  At 
Baghdad  he  only  had  four  deputies  to  represent  him2. 
Indeed  Adad-ud-Dawlah  is  said  to  have  whole-heartedly 
despised  Baghdad.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  :  In  this 
town  only  two,  worthy  of  being  called  men,  I  found  ; 
but  when  I  closely  examined  them  I  discovered  that  they 
were  Kufans  and  not  Baghdadis  at  all3.  He  established 
a  richly  endowed  bazar  for  seed-sellers  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  cultivation  of  foreign  fruits.  Thus  he  in¬ 
troduced  indigo  plantation  in  Kirman4.  At  Shiraz  he 
built  a  magnificent  palace  with  360  rooms5.  At  Baghdad 

(1)  Misk,  VI,  509  ff.  On  the  Province  of  Fars,  see  Guy  Le  Strange, 

Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate,  p.  248. 

(2)  Misk,  VI,  502. 

(8)  Supplement  to  Kindi.  (Ed.  Guest)  p.  574. 

(4)  Misk,  VI,  509 ;  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  119b.  ; 

(5)  Muq.  449. 
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he  enlarged  the  immense  palace  of  the  late  Field-Marshal 
Subuktagin  by  purchasing  the  houses  round  about,  and 
built  a  high  masonry  aqueduct  to  conduct,  through 
desert  and  suburbs,  water  to  his  park.  He  used  elephants 
for  pulling  down  houses  and  consolidating  the  soil.  He  was 
the  first  to  use  elephants  in  the  Muslim  army1.  Death 
prevented  the  execution  of  his  further  and  yet  more  ex¬ 
tensive  building  schemes2.  He  was  up  before  dawn,  had 
a  warm  bath,  said  his  morning  prayer,  and  this  done,  he 
conversed  with  his  intimate  friends.  Then  he  transacted 
the  business  of  the  day  and  breakfasted — his  physician 
being  always  present.  After  breakfast  he  slept  till 
midday.  The  afternoon  he  dedicated  to  his  friends,  to 
recreation  and  to  music3.  He  had  very  able  teachers4. 
He  loved  learning  ;  gave  stipends  to  theologians,  jurists, 
philologists,  physicians,  mathematicians,  and  mechanics5  ! 
Of  his  library  we  shall  speak  later.  As  a  rule  he  studied 
a  great  deal  and  used  to  say  :  When  I  have  mastered 
Euclid  I  shall  give  20,000  dirhams  in  charity ;  when  we 
have  done  with  the  book  of  the  grammarian  Abu  Ali  I 
shall  give  50,000  dirhams  in  charity.  He  loved  poetry, 
paid  the  poets,  and  preferred  the  company  of  the  literati  to 
that  of  his  generals6.  He  was  well-versed  in  lyrical  poetry7. 
Tha‘labi  even  cites  Arabic  verses  which  are  said  to  be  his, 
but  they  are  nothing  more  than  mere  empty  rhymes. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  treatment  of  Sabi  was  un¬ 
gracious — Sabi  was  then  master  of  Arabic  prose.  To  the 
philosophers  he  assigned  a  large  room  in  his  palace,  next 
to  his  own  suite,  where  they  could  discuss  matters  undis¬ 
turbed.  Even  to  the  preachers  and  to  the  muezzins 
v  those  that  call  to  prayers)  he  assigned  salaries.  He  made 
provision  for  the  poor  and  the  foreigners  who  lived  in 
mosques,  and  established  an  immense  hospital  at  Baghdad. 
On  the  birth  of  every  son  he  gave  away  10,000  dirhams 
as  alms  and,  when  by  a  favourite  wife,  50,000  ;  for  every 
daughter  5,000  dirhams.  Even  of  the  welfare  of  his  non- 
Muslim  subjects  he  was  not  oblivious.  He  allowed  his 
Wazir,  Nasr  ibn  Harun,  a  Christian,  to  build  anew  a  church 
and  cloisters  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  to  give  money 

(1)  Misk,  VI,  464. 

(2)  Al-Khatib  al-Baghdadi,  Tarikh  Baghdad,  Ed.  Salmon,  p.  56 
et.  sqq. 

(8)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  120. 

(4)  Kifte,  226. 

(5)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  120a  ;  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  518. 

!6)  Yatimah  II,  2  ;  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  120a. 

7)  Irshad,  V,  286 ;  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  Kit.al-Adkiya,  88. 
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to  needy  and  indigent  Christians1. 

A  father  to  his  people,  however,  he  never  was.  He 
remained  a  foreign  despot,  who  knew  how  to  feed  his  flock 
to  shear  it  all  the  more  effectively.  He  increased  old 
burdens,  created  fresh  ones,  and  extorted  money  in  all 
manners  and  shapes2.  He  had,  in  the  end,  an  annual 
revenue  of  320  million  dirhams.  He  wished  to  make  it 
360  millions — a  million  a  day.  “  He  hoarded  dinars  and 
did  not  despise  a  single  dirham3.  ” 

The  final  verdict  of  Miskawaihi,  who  had  personally 
served  him,  runs  thus  :  If  Adad-ud-Dawlah  had  not  had 
some  slight  faults,  which  one  does  not  eare  to  mention 
when  enumerating  his  numerous  good  qualities,  he  would 
have  attained  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  achievements  and 
I  should  have  hoped  eternal  bliss  for  him  in  the  world  to 
come4. 

His  talent  for  rule  shows  itself  in  the  selection  of  his 
subordinates.  Over  Media  he  appointed  the  Kurd,  Bedr 
ibn  Hasanawaihi  (d.  405/1014).  Brave  and  just,  he  gave 
to  the  poor  and  widows  1,000  dirhams  in  alms  every  Friday. 
To  the  cobblers  between  Hamadan  and  Baghdad  he  made 
an  annual  payment  of  3,000  dinars,  to  provide  needy 
pilgrims  with  foot-wear.  For  shrouds  he  assigned  a 
monthly  gift  of  20,000  dirhams.  Moreover,  he  built 
bridges  and  three  thousand  new  mosques  and  inns. 
Never,  indeed,  did  he  pass  by  a  spring  without  founding  a 
village  there.  For  the  holy  town  and  the  protection  of 
pilgrim-roads,  he  paid  10,000  dinars  every  year.  He  provi¬ 
ded  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and  cisterns  and  for 
the  storage  of  provisions  at  the  stations  on  the  roads  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  holy  towns.  He  gave  money  to  the  Alids  at 
Kufa  and  Baghdad,  to  the  Qur’an  readers,  and  to  the  indi¬ 
gent  nobility5.  The  Amir-al-Juyush  (cl.  401/1010),  too, 
came  from  the  school  of  Adad-ud-Dawlah.  In  the  year 
392/1002  he  was  sent  to  Baghdad  to  restore  order  there. 
He  made  the  town,  a  prey  hitherto  to  the  robbers,  so  safe 
and  secure  that  a  slave  could  be  sent  out  at  night  carrying 
a  silver  salver  with  gold  pieces  without  any  one  interfering 
with  him6. 

(1)  Misk,  VI,  511  ;  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  518. 

(2)  Ibn  al-Athir,  IX,  16. 

(8)  Ibn-al-Jauzi,  fol.  120b. 

(4)  Misk,  VI,  511. 

(5)  Ibn  al-Jahiz,  fol.  161b. 

(6)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  156b, 
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After  Adad-ud-Dawlah  the  Buwayyids  produced  no¬ 
body  of  any  usefulness  or  importance.  Finally,  the  last 
sources  of  revenue  gave  way,  and  Jalal-ud-Dawlah1  had 
even  to  sell  his  store  of  cloth  in  the  bazar.  He  had  no 
chamberlains,  no  servants,  no  porters.  Not  even  had  he 
any  one  to  announce  the  hours  of  prayers2. 

Bejkem  and  Ikhshid3  represented  the  Turks  in  the 
circle  of  Muslim  princes.  Both  were  capable  soldiers 
and  efficient  rulers.  But  they  made  no  outward  display. 
The  first  was  a  veritable  condottiere.  From  Makan  he 
went  over  to  Merdawigh,  and  after  the  latter’s  death — 
he  is  said  to  have  had  a  hand  in  his  murder — with  a  few 
hundred  Turks  and  Persians  he  joined  Ibn  Raiq  in  Baby¬ 
lonia.  The  former  soldiers  of  Merdawigh  continued  under 
his  command4.  It  was  not  a  large  body  of  men,  300  in 
all.  At  Ibn  Raiq’s  behest  he  wrote  to  his  former  comrades 
in  Iran  and  many  responded,  and  joined  him5.  Then  he 
meddled  in  polities,  removed  the  name  of  Ibn  Raiq  from 
his  banners  and  shields,  drove  him  out  of  Baghdad, 
and  became  himself  the  Amir  of  Babylonia.  He  had  then 
700  Turks  and  500  Persians  under  his  command6.  The 
Caliph,  who  preferred  him  to  his  predecessor7,  conferred 
upon  him  the  honourable  title  of  Nadim  (Tablercompan- 
ion8).  But  this  Turkish9  soldier  had  no  use  for  the 
literary  friends  of  the  Caliph.  The  only  one  whom  he 
took  to  was  the  famous  physician  Sin  an  ibn  Thabit10. 
He  begged  him  to  cure  him  of  the  tendency  to  sudden 
outbursts  of  anger  and  to  point  his  faults  out  to  him. 

Bejkem  was  wonderfully  courageous.  With  290 
Turks  he  put  3  0,000  men  of  the  Baridi  to  flight  (Kit.  0,1- 
iJ yun,  IV,  154  b).  Within  sight  of  the  enemy  he  swam 
with  his  Turks  across  the  Dajla  and  attacked  the  enemy 
who  had  reckoned  upon  perfect  safety  there.  His  Persians 
came  after  him  in  boats11.  When  he  was  with  the  Caliph 

(1)  See  Lane  Poole’s  Moh.  Dynasties,  pp.  139  et  sqq. 

(2)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  182,  184b. 

(8)  On  the  Ikhshidids,  See  Lane  Poole,  Moh.  Dynasties,  p.  69 

(4)  Kit.al-Uyun,  IV,  147  a.b. 

(5)  Misk,  V,  508. 

(0)  Kit.al-Uyun,  IV,  103b. 

(7)  Al-Suli,  Auraq,  55. 

(8)  Kit.al-Uyun,  IV,  160b. 

(9)  On  Bedjkem,  see  the  Ency.  of  Islam ;  see  also  Weil,  Gesch.  d. 

Chalifen,  Vol.  II,  pp.  664  et.  sqq.  Tr. 

(10)  Misk,  VI,  26  et  sqq. 
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in  Samarra  and  there  heard  that  Ibn  Raiq  was  proceeding 
from  Baghdad  to  Syria  he  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  Hit 
across  the  desert  to  seize  him.  But  the  Caliph  would  not 
permit  this,  because  Ibn  Raiq  had  been  assured  an  undis¬ 
turbed  passage. 

To  Baghdad  he  brought  many  an  uncouth  practice  of 
his  earlier  military  life.  When  he  tried  to  extort  money 
from  people  by  placing  pans  full  of  glowing  charcoal  on 
their  bodies,  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  practice 
of  Merdawigli  should  not  be  introduced  at  the  residence  of 
the  Caliph. 

The  Baghdadis  disliked  him  for  his  objectionable 
ways  and  rejoiced  when  Ibn  Raiq  suddenly  attacked  Bagh¬ 
dad  in  his  absence1.  The  mob  and  the  street  boys  jeered 
at  him,  calling  after  him  “  half  of  Bejkem’s  moustache 
has  been  shaved  off.”  When  they  saw  a  Turk  in  a  high 
cap  they  cried  out  :  Fly  away,  our  Amir  is  not  Bejkcm2. 
He  held,  however,  the  status  of  a  prince  in  consequence  of 
his  having  founded  a  colony  in  Madain. 

The  grandfather  of  Mohamed  ibn  Tughj  came  from 
Turkistan  under  the  Caliph  Mutasim  who,  for  the  first  time, 
enlisted  Turkish  soldiers  in  large  numbers.  His  father 
rose  to  be  governor  of  Damascus,  but  was  disgraced  and 
died  in  prison.  His  son  enjoyed  the  ‘  sweet  and  bitter 
of  life.’  Ibn  Tughj,  every  now  and  then,  took  military 
service  under  some  general  or  other,  and  at  one  time  even 
served  as  falconer  to  a  nobleman.  In  the  service  of  the 
governor  of  Egypt  he  distinguished  himself  by  courage 
and  heroism':  This  served  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  gover¬ 
norship  and  eventually  to.the  independent  rule  of  Egypt3. 
He  rilled  as  many  countries  as  the  most  powerful  Pharaoh  : 
Egypt,  Syria,  Yaman,  Mekka,  Medina4.  No  wonder  then 

(1)  Kitab  al-TJyun,  179a. 

(2)  Bejkem  was  appointed  Amir-al-Umara  in  326/Sept.  938  in  place 
of  Ibn  Raiq.  He  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  Hamadanids 
who  would  not  pay  tribute.  lie  proceeded  to  Mosul  against  the  Hama- 
danid  Hasan.  While  lie  was  away  Ibn  Itaiq  suddenly  appeared  in 
Baghdad.  Bejkem  had  to  make  peace  with  Hasan  in  327/938  and  to 
return  to  the  capital.  A  peace  settlement  was  soon  reached  with  Ibn 
Raiq,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  latter  received  the  governorship  of 
Harran,  Edessa,  Kinnesrin  with  the  district  on  the  upper  Euphrates 
and  the  frontier  fortresses.  In  329/941,  Bejkem  was  surprised  and  slain 
in  an  expedition  by  some  Kurds.  See  Ency.  of  Islam.  Sub.  Bejkem.  Tr. 

(3)  In  318  he  became  governor  of  Damascus  and  in  321  Governor 
of  Egypt.  He  did  not  take  over  the  office,  however,  till  935  (323  A.H.) ; 
in  988  (327)  he  assumed  the  title  of  Ikhshid,  and  in  941  (830  A.H.) 
Syria  was  added  to  his  dominions,  and  Mekka  and  Medina  in  the 
foUowing  year.  The  Ikhshidids  ruled  from  935-961,  Tr. 

(4)  Kit,al-Maghiib,i?0. 
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that  he  should  refuse  the  invitation  of  the  Caliph 
Mustakfi  to  accept  the  insecure  principality  of  Baghdad 
after  the  death  of  Ibn  Tuzun1. 

Ikhshid  was  corpulent  and  had  blue  eyes.  He  was  so 
strong  that  none  could  stretch  his  bow.  He  suffered  from 
attacks  which  could  not  be  precisely  diagnosed2.  Egypt 
fared  well  under  him.  He  maintained  order  and  issued 
a  full-valued  dinar3.  His  army  was  the  most  impressive 
army  of  his  age.  When  in  the  year  333/944  he  came  to  the 
Euphrates  the  inhabitants  of  Raqqah  and  Rafiqah  were 
amazed  at  the  number,  orderliness,  and  equipment  of  his 
army.  They  had  never  seen  the  like  of  it4.  In  him  cred¬ 
ulity  and  greed  formed  a  useful  alliance.  In  cold  blood 
he  proceeded  to  extort,  money  from  all  rich  officials — 
friend  or  foe.  Most  of  them  deserved  their  fate. 

Fond  of  ambergris,  he  received  it  as  a  present  from 
all  quarters  and,  of  these  presents,  from  time  to  time,  he 
held  an  auction  sale5.  Stories  are  told  of  him  how  he  did 
not  shrink  from  making  even  small  prolits.  And  yet  he 
never  took  to  rack  or  torture,  and  spared  women  from 
extortions6.  He  venerated  holy  men  (Salihun)  and  used 
to  ride  to  them  to  invoke  their  blessings.  “  Muslim  ibn 
Ubaidullah  A1 -Husain  tells  me  :  1  described  to  Ikhshid  a 
holy  man  in  el-Qarafah,  called  Ibn  al-Musayyab  and  lo! 
he  rode  with  me  to  him,  begged  him  for  his  blessings,  rode 
on  and  said  to  me  :  Come,  now  I  shall  show  you  another 
holy  man.  I  went  with  him  to  Abu  Sulaiman  Ibn  Yunus 
and  there  I  saw  a  fine  old  man  sitting  on  a  padded  mat. 
He  rose  to  meet  Ikhshid  and  asked  him  to  sit  on  the  mat. 
Thereupon  Ikhshid  said  to  him  :  O  Abu  Sahl,  utter  some 
words  of  the  Qur’an  upon  me,  for  the  wind  of  the  desert 
has  hurt  me.  Then  the  holy  man  stretched  his  hand  under 
the  mat, ;  brought  out  a  piece  of  clean,  folded  cloth  ;  put  it 
over  his  head  and  uttered  words  of  the  Qur’an  on  him7.  * 

Ikhshid  loved  to  hear  the  Qur’an  read  out  to  him 
and,  on  such  occasions,  wept8. 

Once  he  had  a  wonderful  experience.  A  man  from 
Babylonia  stood  on  the  well  of  Zemzem  in  Mekka  and  called 
out :  O  ye  people ;  I  am  a  foreigner ;  yesterday  I  saw 

(1)  Kit.al-Uyun,  227b. 

(2)  Kit.-al-Maghrib,  39. 

(8)  Kit.al-Uyun,  IV,  208b. 

(4)  Ibid,  IV,  212. 

(5)  Kit.  al-Maghrib,  35. 

(6)  Kit.-al-Maghrib,  15,  37. 

(7)  Kitab  al-Maghrib,  p.  84. 

(8)  Ibid,  p.  87. 
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the  Prophet  of  God  who  thus  spoke  unto  me  :  Go  to  Egypt, 

E resent  yourself  before  Mohamed  ibn  Tughj  and  tell  him 
•om  me  that  he  is  to  set  Mohamed  ibn  al-Maderai  free 
(the  great  Persian  financier).  The  caravan  proceeded  to 
Egypt  and  the  foreigner  with  it.  They  came  to  Fustat. 
Ikhshid  heard  of  the  matter,  sent  for  him  and  questioned 
him :  What  have  you  seen  ?  He  related  the  story. 
How  much  have  you  spent  over  your  journey  to  Egypt  ? 
100  dinars  was  the  reply.  Thereupon  Ikhshid  rejoined  : 
Here  are  100  dinars  from  me.  Return  to  Mekka  and 
sleep  at  the  very  same  spot  again  and  tell  the  Prophet 
that  you  conveyed  his  message  to  Mohamed  ibn  Tughj, 
but  he  replied  :  I  have  such  and  such  an  amount  to  get 
from  him — he  named  a  heavy  amount — and  if  he  pays 
it  back  to  me  I  shall  forthwith  set  him  free.  The  man 
answered  :  I  shall  not  make  jokes  with  the  Prophet.  With 
my  own  money  I  shall  return  to  Medina  and  go  to  the 
Prophet  of  God,  and  appear  before  him,  awake  and  not  in 
sleep,  and  shall  tell  him  :  O  prophet  of  God  !  I  have  con¬ 
veyed  your  message  to  Mohamed  ibn  Tughj  and  this  is 
his  reply.  After  saying  this  the  man  got  up,  but  Ikhshid 
held  him  back  and  said  :  The  matter  has  now  taken  a 
serious  turn.  We  only  intended  to  test  you.  You  shall 
not  leave  before  I  have  set  him  free1. 


He  sent  a  messenger  to  him  and  set  him  tree.  In  the 
year  331/942,  a  report  came  from  Damietta  that  a  robber, 
whose  hand  had  been  cut  off  as  punishment  and  who  had 
done  penance  and  had  lived  as  a  servant  of  God  in  a 
mosque,  had  got  back  his  hand.  Ikhshid  sent  for  the  man 
to  Old  Cairo  and  bade  him  relate  his  story.  I  saw  in 
dream,  he  said,  the  roof  of  the  mosque  open  and  three 
men  descend — Mohamed,  Gabriel,  and  Ali.  I  begged  the 
Prophet  to  restore  my  hand  to  me.  He  did  so,  and  I 
awoke  with  my  hand  restored.  From  Damietta  a  letter 
came  stating  that  many  trustworthy  people  testified 
to  having  seen  him  once  with  his  hand  cut  off.  Ikhshid 
gave  presents  to  the  man  of  miracle  and  was  amazed  at  the 
power  of  God.  Later  it  was  discovered  that  all  this  was 
pure  imposture  and  the  excitement  caused  by  the  story 
gradually  died  out2. 

(1)  KUdbulrMaghrib,  p.  35. 


S.  Khuda  Bukhsh. 


(To  be  continued) 
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THE  NEWSPAPERS  OF  THE  LATER 
MOGUL  PERIOD 

The  earliest  distinct  mention  of  antetypographic  news¬ 
papers  that  I  have  discovered  in  the  annals  of  Mahompdan 
India,  so  rich  in  historical  literature,  is  in  the  times  of 
Alamgir  I.  Notwithstanding  the  Emperor’s  prohibition, 
a  hereditary  historian,  Muhammad  Hashim,  known  in 
literature  as  the  celebrated  Khali  Khan,  managed  to 
record  in  secret  the  occurrences  of  that  eventful  period. 
In  the  year  of  the  Hijrah,  1110,  corresponding  with 
1698-99  of  the  Christian  era,  occurred  the  death  of  Ram 
Raja  of  Sattara,  of  the  House  of  Sivaji.  This  was  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Alamgir  I  or 
Aurungzebe.  At  any  time  the  death  of  the  Maratha  Chief 
would  have  been  an  important  political  occurrence.  But 
at  the  time  when  it  took  place,  when  the  great  Emperor 
was  prosecuting  his  long  and  endless  warfare  in  the  South, 
with  the  Marathas  among  other  Powers,  it  was  to  Au¬ 
rungzebe,  no  less  than  to  the  distracted  heirs  of  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  Sivaji,  a  momentous  event.  The  first  intimation 
was  brought  to  the  imperial  camp  by  the  newspapers. 
We  read  in  the  Muntakhab-ul-Lubab  of  Khafi  Khan  : — 

“  The  newspapers  now  reported  that  Ram  Raja,  after 
encountering  some  ill  luck  and  failure  in  his  descent  upon 
Berar,  was  returning  to  his  own  mountain  home,  when  he 
died  on  the  way,  leaving  three  sons  of  tender  years,  and 
two  wives.  Immediately  afterwards  it  was  announced 
that  the  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  five  years  of  age,  had  died  of 
small-pox.  On  this  the  chiefs  appointed  Tara  Bai,  the 
chief  wife,  and  mother  of  one  or  the  sons,  regent.  A 
clever  intelligent  woman,  she  had  made  a  name  during 
her  husband’s  lifetime  by  her  knowledge  of  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  affairs.  Tara  Bai  proceeded  to  the  almost  inaccess¬ 
ible  hills.” 

The  Emperor  did  not  disbelieve  the  account,  as  more 
than  one  journal  brought  the  same  news,  so  the  Emperor 
had  no  ground  for  doubt.  He  had  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  as  well  as  the  accuracy  of  the  Press.  Accordingly, 
adds  the  Mussulman  annalist ; — 
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“  On  receiving  tliis  intelligence,  the  Emperor  ordered 

the  drums  of  rejoicing  to  be  beaten,. . . the  soldiers 

congratulated  each  other, . saying  that  another 

prime  author  of  the  strife  was  gone . and  that  (now) 

it  will  not  be  difficult  to  overcome  two  young  children 
and  a  helpless  woman.  They  thought  their  enemy  weak, 
contemptible,  helpless ;  but  Tara  Bai,  as  the  wife  of 
Ram  Raja  was  called,  showed  great  capacity  for  command 
and  government,  and  from  day  to  day  the  war  spread  and 
the  power  of  the  Marathas  increased.” 

The  preceding  extract,  not  only  tells  us  of  the  existence 
in  number  of  newspapers,  ( waqas  and  akhbars),  but  also 
shows  their  character,  quality,  status,  and  usefulness.  It 
has  been  surmised  by  some  that  the  so-called  newspapers 
in  the  East,  before  the  era  of  printing  in  this  country,  were 
simply  confidential  reports  to  Government.  Such  cer¬ 
tainly  were  not  these  Indian  papers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  were  not  of  the  nature  of  special 
news-letters  for  the  eye  of  the  Emperor  himself  only,  or 
the  Emperor  and  his  confidential  Ministers.  They  were 
in  every  sense  newspapers,  that  is,  public  vehicles  for  the 
dissemination  of  news  of  the  day.  And  they  constituted 
a  genuine  Press. 

The  Mahomedan  annalist  gives  us  clearly  to  understand 
that  the  common  soldiers  in  Aurungzcbe’s  camp  were 
supplied  with  their  newspapers  (akhbars)  like  the  British 
privates  before  Sebastopol,  and  like  them  discussed 
their  contents.  Not  only  were  these  most  implicitiy 
believed  in  but  they  also  created  a  most  profound 
impression.  Nor  is  this  a.  solitary  instance.  With  great 
liberality,  the  Mogul  rulers  of  India  allowed  the  utmost 
liberty  to  the  Press  in  the  matter  of  news  and  comments, 
and  thus  enabled  the  newspapers  to  be  more  useful  than 
they  otherwise  might  have  been.  These  did  not  spare 
princes  and  satraps,  and  they  took  cognizance  of  news 
sure,  in  colloquial  parlance,  to  cause  a  row. 

The  Waqas,  as  I  have  already  said,  were  confidential 
despatches  or  documents,  but  the  private  newsletters 
(akhbars)  were  semi-public  and  were  handed  about  and 
read  out  to  large  circles.  These  akhbars  enjoyed  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  liberty. 

“  However  surprising  it  might  seem  in  absolute 
governments,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  historians  of  the  East 
wrote  with  more  freedom  concerning  persons  and  things 
than  writers  have  ever  dared  to  do  in  the  West.  The 
government  of  the  Hindoos  of  ancient  times,  was,  no  doubt 
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despotic,  but  no  trace  has  been  discovered  in  their  histo¬ 
ry  or  law  books  of  any  restriction  on  writing.  In  those 
times,  all  was  open  to  research  and  discussion,  and  there 
were  no  limits  to  their  acquirements  but  the  powers  of 
their  own  minds.  The  Maliomedan  Emperors  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  them  gave  every  encouragement  to  learning.  The 
Institutes  of  Timur  and  Akbar  abound  with  incitements  to 
their  subjects  to  cultivate  their  minds  and  improve  their 
knowledge.  ‘  1  ordained,’  says  Timur,  ‘  that  in  every 
town  and  in  every  city  a  mosque  and  a  school,  a  monastery 
and  .an  almshouse  for  the  poor  and  indigent,  and  an  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  should  be  founded.’  Their 
colleges  were  crowded  with  learned  men,  and  in  these 
schools  there  were  no  restraints  on  the  liberty  of  investi¬ 
gation. 

“  The  Maliomedan  historians  of  Hindoostan  wrote  with 
freedom  on  the  conduct  and  duties  of  their  sovereigns, 
and  some  of  their  rulers  acted  up  to  the  noble  principles 
which  their  chroniclers  inculcated.  Abul  Fa 7,1  states 
that  Akbar  was  visible  to  everybody  twice  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  he  received  their  petitions 
without  the  intervention  of  any  person  and  tried  and 
decided  upon  them.  Under  his  reign  there  was  greater 
liberty  indulged  in  petitioning,  in  education  and  in  writing 
than  was  enjoyed  at  that  period  in  England.  Except 
religion,  all  other  subjects  remained  open  for  discussion 
during  Mahomedan  rule.  The  rights  of  their  sovereigns, 
their  duties,  their  privileges  and  their  power  over  the  people 
were  discussed  as  freely  and  as  fairly  in  the  books  of  their 
learned  men  as  the  rights  of  the  English  people  are  in  the 
ancient  commentaries  upon  their  laws.  From  their 
histories  we  learn  that,  while  every  act  and  speech  of  the 
monarch  and  his  princes  were  recorded  to  form  a  history 
of  his  reign,  his  foibles,  his  follies  and  his  weaknesses  were 
open  to  the  satire  of  the  poet  and  the  wit  of  the  household 
fool.  In  Maliomedan  colleges  and  schools  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  restraint  on  free  discussion.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans  in  the  East,  India  enjoyed  a 
freedom  of  discussion  as  extensive  as  any  part  of  Europe 
before  the  invention  of  the  press,  for  on  written  books, 
the  only  means  of  circulating  knowledge  without  type, 
there  was  no  restriction*.” 

A  remarkable  example  is  afforded  by  Aurungzebe  in  his 
latest  relations  with  his  grandson,  Mirza  Azim  ush-Shan. 

*  Sketch  of  the  Press  in  British  India  by  Leicester  Stanhope,  (London 
1828)  pp.  4,  28  and  24. 
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“  This  Prince  (Mirza  Azira  Oshan)  held  the  important 
government  of  Bengal  and  Behar  (during  the  last  days  of 
Aurungzebe  his  grandfather).  As  such  he  was  second 
in  resources  and  power  to  the  Emperor  himself.  Yet  the 
Bengal  newspapers  did  not  scruple  to  expose  him.  He  was 
not  a  bad  specimen  of  a  Mogul  Prince,  but  he  had  his  foibles, 
as  who  has  not  ?  and  these  wen*  seized  by  the  argus  eyes 
of  the  journalists  of  the  day.  His  Highness  certainly 
harboured  views  of  succession  to  the  throne,  like  the  rest 
of  his  family,  and  it  was,  I  believe,  with  that  object  that 
he  set  himself  to  cultivate  the  people.  But  in  procuring 
the  good  will  of  the  Hindu  subjects  of  the  Empire,  he 
went  to  the  length  which  could  not  fail  to  displease  the 
Mussulmans.  For  he  actually  celebrated  I  he  Hindu  festival 
of  the  Spring  with  the  appropriate  red  powder  and  red 
liquid.  This  was  an  abomination  to  the  Sunni  bigot  on 
the  throne,  as  the  ruler  of  Bengal  well  knew,  and  it  was 
Azim  Oshan’s  interest  to  keep  his  Hindu  proclivities  out 
of  his  stern  grandfather’s  notice.  He  was  so  far  successful 
in  this  that  no  formal  complaints  from  the  orthodox  Mus¬ 
sulman  community  in  these  Provinces  reached  the  imperial 
ears.  But  that  did  not  prevent  the  Emperor  knowing  of 
his  grandson’s  vagaries.  The  Press  did  its  duty,  without 
fear  or  favour.  It  was  through  the  newspapers  that  Aur¬ 
ungzebe  learnt'  the  truth. 

“  Another  more  serious  foible  of  the  prince  was  his 
avarice.  He  would  make  money  at  any  cost.  This  left 
him  a  prey  to  evil  advisers  and  sycophants  who  served 
their  own  purposes  by  pandering  to  the  prince’s  weakness. 
Under  such  advice  he  essayed  to  add  to  his  functions  of 
ruler  the  character  of  the  chief  merchant  in  the  country. 
He  began  with  monopolising  all  the  seaborne  imports  aiid 
vending  them  to  retailers.  This  was  a  hardship  to  the 
foreigners,  chiefly  Europeans,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
the  whole  empire,  and  must  have  stopped  the  external  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country.  He  established  agents  at  all  the 
ports  to  buy  up  the  foreign  < ‘argues  cheap,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  disposed  of  by  other  agents  to  the  best  advantage 
to  merchants  and  traders  for  circulation  throughout  the 
land.  The  Europeans  and  Armenians  who  were  the  im¬ 
porters  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  occupation, 
but  they  found  complaining  to  the  Viceroy  useless  and  they 
dared  not  appeal  to  the  Emperor.  Luckily,  there  was  in 
the  rudimentary  Press  an  indirect  but  effectual  cheek 
even  on  satraps  of  the  blood  Imperial.  Again  the  journalists 
did  their  duty.  The  historians  do  not  quote  the  words 
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of  the  newspapers.  I  presume  they  allowed  themselves 
no  comments.  It  was  enough  to  publish  the  news,  and 
explain  the  system  to  which  the  Viceroy  gave  the  name  of 
Souda-e-Khas — commerce  in  special — as  distinguished 
from  Souda-e-aam — commerce  in  general.  Historians  aver 
that  Aurungzebe  learnt  of  the  innovation  not  from 
the  official  reports  of  his  Sewanahnigars  but  from  the 
newspapers.  He  immediately  took  steps  for  its  discon¬ 
tinuance.  On  this  double  provocation,  His  Majesty  wrote 
with  his  oAvn  hand  to  his  grandson,  commenting  with  bitter 
sarcasm  on  his  vagaries.  A  yellow  turban  and  saffron- 
coloured  garments  ill  became  a  beard  of  forty-six  years’ 
growth,  said  the  grave  grandsire.  As  for  Azim  Oshan’s 
fiscal  reform,  it.  was  indeed  Souda-e-Khas  but  only  in  the 
sense  of  personal  insanity  rather  than  particular  commerce. 

“  Under  the  Mogul  Constitution  in  India,  the  revenue 
administration  of  the  country  was  kept  separate  from  the 
functions  of  maintaining  military  possession  and  preserv¬ 
ing  civil  order.  The  theory  was  to  leave  these  in  different 
hands,  and  so  they  were  left  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Empire.  If  latterly,  from  time  to  time,  they  became 
centred  in  the  same  hands,  the  offices  and  occupations 
themselves  were  always  kept  distinct,  and  there  was  a 
persistent  tendency  to  their  separation  into  several  officers. 
One  was  the  Nazim  or  Subadar,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Emperor,  the  Governor.  The  other  was  the  Imperial 
Dewan  or  the  Chief  Fiscal  or  Revenue  administrator. 
Thus,  when  Azim  Oshan  was  appointed  Nazim  of  these 
Provinces,  the  Dewansliip  was  given  to  an  experienced 
officer  of  Hindu  extraction  converted  to  Islam,  by  name 
Jafer  Khan,  under  the  title  of  Moorshed  Kuli  Khan. 
The  capital  of  Bengal  was  then  Dacca,  where  they  both 
resided  and  worked. 

“  Under  the  influences  of  poor  human  nature,  the  two 
offices  are  singularly  well  calculated  to  come  into  collision. 
Nor  did  the  characters  of  the  officers  afford  the  least 
guara nice  of  mutual  good  understanding.  The  Viceroy 
was  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  grandson  of  the  Emperor,  pre¬ 
sumably  a  middle-aged  imperial  scapegrace  who  had  not 
yet  sown  .all  his  wild  oats,  surrounded  by  flatterers,  and 
in  whom  the  latitudinarianism  of  the  House  of  Timour 
was  barely  kept  under  by  fear  of  his  austere  grandsire. 
The  Dewan  was  an  abstemious  bigot  careful  of  his  pence  and 
the  pence  of  the  State,  who  regarded  an  army  for  governing 
Bengal  as  a  costly  luxury  which  could  well  be  dispensed  with. 
Moorshed  Kuli  Khan  was  always  treading  on  the  Prince’s 
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corns  unawares.  He  insisted  on  reduction  of  establish" 
ments  in  order  that  he  might  send  an  ample  tribute  from 
the  Province  to  Delhi.  The  Prince  saw  that  the  dignity 
and  eclat  of  his  government  was  being  continually  shorn 
by  this  beggarly  fiscal.  His  demands  for  money  were 
frequently  refused.  Meanwhile,  the  viceregal  court  be¬ 
came  the  resort  of  disappointed  soldiers  of  fortune, 
ambitious  officers  in  the  army,  and  dismissed  officials  in 
the  civil  service.  Rowdies  and  desperadoes  surrounded 
him  at  all  times  and  poisoned  his  mind,  already  prepared 
by  his  own  grievances,  against  Moorslied  Kuli,  until  the 
Dewan’s  presence  as  well  as  office  became  hateful  to  him. 
At  last,  Azim  Oshan,  under  the  influence  of  his  entourage, 
descended  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  faithful  Moorshed’s 
life.  One  morning  as  he  was  proceeding  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  Prince  at  the  Poshtah  as  usual,  in  his  palki  attended 
by  a  meagre  retinue,  he  was  stopped  on  the  way  by  an  ill- 
meaning  crowd  on  pretence  of  demanding  their  pay. 
His  guards  showed  funk,  but  the  Dewan,  who  was  no 
poltroon,  at  once  descended  from  his  vehicle  and  drew 
his  sword.  Unprepared  for  such  a  prompt  exhibition 
of  pluck,  the  rascals  slunk  away  and  dispersed,  but  not 
before  the  Dewan  had  recognized  the  leader  Abdul  Wahed, 
who  commanded  a  favoured  corps.  Moorshed  Kuli  entered 
his  palki  and  pursued  his  journey  to  the  Poshtah  and, 
presenting  himself  direct  before  Azim  Oshan.  sitting  in 
Durbar,  reproached  him  for  his  pusillanimity  in  resorting 
to  such  underhand  measures  for  compassing  any  one’s 
death — in  the  present  case  the  death  of  a  good  servant — 
and  challenged  him  to  single  combat  there  and  then  as  the 
more  honourable  way  of  killing.  The  Prince  was  confound¬ 
ed.  He,  of  course,  denied  his  complicity  in  the  attempt, 
if  any  had  been  made.  Rut  Moorshed  urged  that  without 
superior  countenance  nobody  could  venture  upon  such 
an  impertinence  as  to  stop  the  Imperial  Dewan  in  his 
passage  or  to  meditate  his  destruction.  The  Prince 
could  only  feebly  insist  on  his  innocence  and  mutter  his 
wonder  and  indignation  at  what  had  happened.  The 
Dewan  did  not  wait  but  went  straight  to  the  chancellery 
and  summoning  Abdul  Wahed,  gave  him  an  order  for  the 
arrears  due  to  his  corps,  and  disbanded  it.  He  now  re¬ 
turned  to  his  private  residence  and  thence  he  wrote  to 
the  Emperor  fortifying  his  complaint  by  a  narrative  signed 
and  sealed  by  several  public  officers.  Then  in  anticipation 
of  sanction,  and  without  the  courtesy  of  a  farewell  salaam 
to  the  Prince,  he  removed  himself  and  his  office,  with  all 
the  revenue  records  and  establishments,  to  a  fine  village 
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or  township  on  the  Bhagirati,  not  far  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Ganges  which,  first  as  the  seat  of  the  Dewan 
and  the  Dewani,  and  afterwards  as  the  capital,  became 
famous  under  the  name  of  Moorshedabad. 

“  The  V  iceroy  doubtless  did  not  neglect  to  report  to 
the  Emperor,  remarking  on  the  unaccountable  halluci¬ 
nation  under  which  one  day,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  eccentric 
Dewan,  of  his  own  instance,  removed  the  imperial  exchequ¬ 
er  and  all  the  valuable  records  of  generations  of  the  most 
important  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  to  nobody  knows 
where  !  All  to  no  purpose,  however.  Moorshed  Kuli 
Khan’s  explanation  must  have  been  an  able  one  and  satis¬ 
factory  enough.  His  character  for  veracity  and  probity 
supported  it.  And  if  anything  was  wanted  to  complete 
the  favourable  impression,  that  was  supplied  by  the  Press 
which  was  noted  for  its  truth.  No  doubt  the  newspapers 
had  before  given  some  hints  at  least  of  the  state  of  things 
in  Bengal,  and  the  strained  relations  between  the  two 
Chiefs  of  the  State.  And  now  they  must  have  been  full 
of  the  strange  culmination,  not  only  going  into  the  origin 
and  particulars  of  the  famous  quarrel  but  also  informing 
the  whole  country  of  the  great  administrative  coup,  the 
change  of  venue  of  the  Dewani  and  the  whole  Revenue 
Department,  in  detail.  The  end  of  it  all  was  not  only 
creditable  to  the  Press  and  the  Dewan,  but  also  honourable 
to  the  Empire.  Aurungzebe  sanctioned  the  removal, 
supported  his  servant,  and  not  only  rebuked  his  grandson, 
threatening  him  with  the  severest  punishment  if  a  hair  of 
his  Dewan  or  an  atom  of  his  property  were  touched,  but 
withdrew  him  from  Dacca,  bidding  him  fix  his  residence 
at  Patna.  The  virtual  Government  of  Bengal  was  subse¬ 
quently  given  to  Moorshed  Kuli. 

“  Placed  in  full  charge  of  Bengal,  in  both  the  Nizamat 
and  the  Dewani —  the  civil  government  and  the  revenue 
administration— Moorshed  applied  his  whole  energies  and 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  justify  the  extraordinary 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  Emperor.  He  attained 
the  highest  success  and  reaped  its  full  reward  from  the 
justice  of  Aurungzebe.  His  chief  solicitude  was  to  acquire 
as  large  a  surplus  revenue  as  possible,  which  he  religiously 
transmitted  to  Delhi .  He  held  a  great  state  ceremonial  oh 
the  day  of  transmitting  the  treasure  from  Bengal  once  a 
year.  The  convoy  was  marched  under  a  military  escort 
with  music  playing  and  banners  flying.  The  despatch 
was  notified  in  the  royal  gazettes  and  newspapers,  inti¬ 
mating  the  route  to  be  followed,  so  as  to  warn  the 
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Governors  and  authorities  on  the  way,  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  Bengal  Tribute  and  take  measures  for  its 
protection.” 

Bernier  in  his  Travels  thus  writes  about 
Wakiahnavis : — 

“  It  is  true  that  the  Great  Moghul  sends  a  Vakea- 
Nevis  to  the  various  provinces  ;  that  is,  persons  whose 
business  it  is  to  communicate  every  event  that  takes  place  ; 
but  there  is  generally  a  disgraceful  collusion  between  these 
officers  and  the  governor,  so  that  their  presence  seldom 
restrains  the  tyranny  exercised  over  the  unhappy  people. 
(Note. — A  corruption  of  the  Persian  word  WaJeiahnawis, 
a  news-writer,  an  institution  of  the  Emperor  Akbar’s.) 
Fryer  partly  attributed  Aurungzebe ’s  non-success  in  the 
Deccan,  although  he  had  large  armies  there,  to  the  false 
reports  sent  by  his  news-writers,  stating  : — ‘Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  these  formidable  Numbers,  while  the  Generals  and 
Vocanovices  consult  to  deceive  the  Emperor,  on  whom  he 
depends  for  a  true  state  of  things,  it  can  never  be  otherwise 
but  that  they  must  be  misrepresented,  when  the  Judgment 
he  makes  must  be  by  a  false  Perspective*.’  ” 

Niccola  Manucci,  the  Venetian,  who  lived  in  the  Court 
of  Aurungzebe  for  a  considerable  time,  thus  writes  : — 

“  It  is  a  fixed  rule  of  the  Moguls  that  the  vaquianavis 
( waqi'ah-navis )  and  the  cojianavis  ( khufiyah-navis ),  or  the 
public  and  secret  news-writers  of  the  empire,  must  once  a 
week  enter  what  is  passing  in  a  vaqia  ( waqi’ah ) — that  is  to 
say,  a  sort  of  gazette  or  mercury,  containing  the  events  of 
most  importance.  These  newsletters  are  commonly  read 
in  the  King’s  presence  by  women  of  the  mahal  at  about 
*>  nine  o‘clock  in  the  evening,  so  that  by  this  means  he  knows 
what  is  going  on  in  his  kingdom.  There  are,  in  addition, 
spies,  who  are  also  obliged  to  send  in  reports  weekly  about 
other  important  business,  chiefly  what  the  princes  are 
doing,  and  tliis  duty  they  perform  through  written  state¬ 
ments.  The  King  sits  up  till  midnight,  and  is  unceasingly 
occupied  with  the  above  sort  of  business**.” 

Manucci  also  tells  us  that  Aurungzebe,  when  sending  an 
embassy  to  Persia,  sent  with  it  the  usual  officials,  a  waqi'ah- 
navis  and  a  khufiyah-navis f . 

*  Travels  in  the  Mogul  Empire  A.D.  1656 — 1668  by  Francois 
Bernier,  (Constable’s  edition,  1891)  p.  231. 

**  Storia  Do  Mogor  by  Niccola  Manuci,  (Indian  Text  Series), 
Vol.  II,  pp.  881-32. 

'  f  Ibid.  Vol.  II,  p.  128. 
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The  author  of  Seir-Mutakherin  thus  writes  on  the  State 
Intelligence  Department  as  it  flourished  during  the  reign 
of  Aurungzebe  and  his  immediate  successors  : — 

“  The  Vacaa-nuviss  or  Remembrancer,  or  Gazetteer  and 
the  Savana-nuviss,  or  Historiographer,  and  the  Harcara 
or  Spy,  were  appointed  for  writing  down  the  events  that 
might  happen  in  the  respective  provinces,  territories  and 
districts  of  their  residence.  Their  duty  was  to  inhabit 
such  cities  and  towns  as  were  the  seats  of  command  and 
Government,  to  the  end  that  they  might  have  it  in  their 
power  to  write  down  at  daybreak  such  events  as  should 
have  happened  the  whole  day  and  night  before,  and  to 
send  the  paper  to  the  Emperor.  There  were  posts  estab¬ 
lished  that  carried  the  dispatches,  with  all  speed,  and 
in  all  weathers,  to  Court,  where  a  Daroga  or  Inspector 
examined  the  same  ;  after  which  he  reduced  to  a  concise 
exposition  the  substance  of  such  as  deserved  the  Imperial 
notice,  presenting  at  the  same  time  the  whole  detail  as 
forwarded  by  the  provincial  intelligencers.  Nevertheless, 
whatever  amongst  those  papers  was  addressed  personally 
to  the  Emperor,  was  sacred,  and  could  not  be  set  open  by 
any  other  (hand)  than  his  own.  It  was  perused  by  the 
monarch  himself  who  alone  could  break  the  seal,  and  he 
alone  ordered  what  he  thought  proper  about  the  contents. 
By  these  means  the  Emperor  was  informed  of  every  private 
man’s  affairs.  He  knew  what  one  had  done  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours  at  four  hundred  leagues  from  Court  and  what  the 
latter  had  done  to  others  ;  and  what  such  one  wanted 
from  such  another,  and  what  this  other  pretended  from 
his  antagonist ;  he  knew  all  that,  and  gave  directions  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Nor  was  it  uncommon  for  him  to  be  informed 
by  such  a  channel  of  the  requests  and  wishes  of  the  con¬ 
cerned  ones  ;  nor  at  all  extraordinary  to  see  directions 
arrive  at  the  cities  of  their  residence  long  before  their 
private  petitions  could  have  reached  the  Court.  So  that 
the  petitioners  often  had  gained  their  cause  in  the 
middle  of  a  distant  province,  some  time  before  they  had 
agreed  upon  the  wording  of  their  petitions.  But  all  this 
correspondence  was  for  the  Emperor’s  personal  inspection 
only  ;  for  if  at  any  time  it  came  to  appear,  that  the  secret 
Gazetter,  or  the  Remembrancer,  or  any  other  public 
officer,  had  himself  found  means  to  acquire  the  least 
interest  with  the  Imperial  Princes  or  with  the  Grandees 
of  the  Court,  or  with  the  men  in  eminent  station,  or  was 
in  any  connection  with  them  ;  such  a  man  was  forthwith 
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dismissed,  and  another  appointed  in  his  stead.* 

“  In  short,  as  amongst  the  arts  of  Government  in¬ 
formation  and  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  land  and  of  its 
inhabitants  hold  a  principal  rank  ;  and  the  interest  of  the 
Legislators  in  gathering  knowledge,  is  always  to  tranquil- 
lise  and  quiet  the  people  of  God,  by  whose  providence  the 
Princes  and  Rulers  have  come  to  have  the  command  and 
power  over  them  ;  and  as  the  happiness  and  ease  of  the 
subject  are  their  main  concern  ;  so  to  obtain  the  above 
end,  no  less  than  four  persons  have  been  appointed  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  this  one  office  of  intelligence,  to  wit , 
the  vacaaif-nugar  or  Remembrancer,  the  Sevanah-nugar 
or  Gazetteer,  the  Qhofiah-neviss  or  Secret-writer,  and  the 
Ilarcara  or  Spy,  to  the  end,  that  should  any  one  or  any 
two  of  them  attempt  to  send  in  writing  an  unfaithful 
account,  still  the  truth  and  real  state  of  things  might  soon 
be  investigated  by  comparing  their  information  with  the 
accounts  by  the  two  or  three  others.  Such  a  discovery  was 
always  followed  by  the  disgrace  of  the  faithless  or  unin¬ 
formed  writer,  who  never  failed  to  be  dismissed  from  a  post 
of  honour  and  affluence,  and  to  be  consigned  to  shame 
and  distress**.” 

.  In  the  Diaries  of  Streynsham  Master  I  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  references  to  Waqa-’a  : — 

I.  Papers  concerning  Raghu  the  ‘  Poddar  ’  1673-75  : — ■ 
A  letter  from  Mathias  Vincent,  etc.,  to  Walter  Clavell* 
etc.,  O.  C.  No.  3837. 

P.  S.  Dispeeded  in  the  Evening.  Wee  have  written 
of  this  to  Dacca  and  Hughli  that  they  might  be  truly  in¬ 
form’d,  and  to  the  former  that  they  might  give  a  true 
Account,  in  case  the  businesse  should  be  asked  concerning 
these,  though  hope  to  prevent  its  going  further  any  way 
but  in  a  Wacka  ( Waka’a ,  newsletter)  for  us. 

II.  A  relation  of  De  Soito’s  Business  : — 

The  papers  wrote  in  Portuguez  were  then  produced, 
of  which  I  gott  coppyes  before  the  Cozzee,  and  are  the 
same  that  goe  herewith,  No.  1.  to  4  :  at  which  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  (Mr.)  Vincents,  etc.,  orders,  of  January  the  28th. 

*  The  newsletters  (Akhbars)  were  written  by  agents  at  the  courts 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  sons,  when  the  latter  happened  to  be  subahdars 
or  provincial  governors.  They  were  for  the  perusal  of  the  masters  of 
the  agents  and  not  for  the  general  public.  Hence  they  were  not  really 
newspapers. 

**  Seir-Mutakherin,  (reprint  by  R.  Cambray  &  Co.,  Calcutta), 
Vol.  III.  pp.  178—75. 
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1675-6, 1  laid  the  stress  of  the  matter  on  Isaacson’s  being 
or  not  being  our  chiefe  in  Ballasore,  and  accordingly 
Wacka  (Waka’a,  news)  or  testimonyes  thereof  was  there 
signed  by  us  both1.” 

In  the  Diary  of  William  Hedges,  another  reference  to 
Waqa'a  is  found  : — 

From  Bengal,  Letter  to  Court,  of  December  14th 
1694  : 

“  The  1 5th  of  August  we  thought  it  very  oppertunely 
to  putt  in  Execution  a  warrant  we  had  received  from  Fort 
St.  George  concerning  one  Messenger  who  had  unlawfully 
taken  possession  of  a  house  next  adjoyning  to  the  Inter¬ 
lopers,  and  in  order  thereunto  wee  sent  our  Sergeant  with 
20  men,  souldiers  and  seamen,  to  Hugley  to  seize  his  person, 
and  take  charge  of  the  house,  for  we  had  heard  he  had  taken 
the  Interlopers  protection,  and  our  main  designe  in 
sending  so  many  men  was  to  Interrupt  their  business  and 
trade  by  Scaring  the  Government  and  Making  them  believe 
there  was  Something  Intended  against  Pitts  person,  that 
thereby  it  might  have  been  entered  in  the  Waaclea  or  Gazett 
to  the  Nabob  and  Duan  that  our  Intentions  were  to  oppose 
Pitt  by  force,  which  in  all  probability  would  have  putt  a 
Stop  to  their  proceedings,  for  neither  the  Nabob  nor  the 
Duan  would  have  given  them  any  Countenance,  or  permit¬ 
ted  them  to  trade,  had  such  a  Story  been  entered  in  the 
Waacka  ( Waka'a,  Ar.  “news-letter  ”)  that  Wee  designed 
Quarrell,  for  this  the  Duan  was  all  along  afraid  of,  and 
prevented  him  from  giving  them  a  Pcrwanna  sooner2.” 

There  were  also  private  persons  stationed  in  various 
towns  whose  business  it  was  to  collect  all  the  news  they 
could  and  write  it  out  in  their  letters  ( akhbars )  to  be  sent 
to  their  correspondents  in  distant  places.  They  were 
called  news-writers  or  akhbar -navis.  The  native  princes 
also  maintained  a  regular  corps  of  news-writers  in  their 
dominions  whose  business  was  to  keep  their  masters  well 
informed  of  what  was  going  on  around.  Similar  news- 
writers  were  also  in  the  employ  of  prominent  merchants 
and  other  citizens  ;  they  resided  in  chief  cities  and  trans¬ 
mitted  regularly  news-letters  to  their  employers. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Press  in  India 
have  been  preserved.  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  (Waka- 
nagar) — the  doyen  of  Journalists  throughout  the  Empire 

1  The  Dianes  of  Streynsham  Master  (Indian  Record  Series) 
Vol.  I.,  p.  386,  and  Vol.  II,  p.  52. 

2  The  Diary  of  William  Hedges,  Esq.,  printed  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society.  (1889)  Vol.  Ill,  p.  22. 
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during  Aurungzebe’s  reign — was  Mirza  Ali  Beg.  There 
were  many  places  of  profit  without  toil  and  trouble  under 
the  Great  Mogul,  but  the  office  of  the  intelligencer  by  ap¬ 
pointment  was  not  one  of  such.  This  officer  was  in  con¬ 
stant  attendance  upon  His  Majesty,  following  the  court 
like  its  shadow  wherever  it  went.  Ali  Beg  was  with  the 
Emperor  through  all  his  campaigns  in  the  South,  and 
doubtless  reported  them.  Aurungzebe  had  his  frontier 
gazette  too  as  well  as  his  home  journal.  A  Syed  of 
Belgram,  well-known  in  literature  for  his  epistolary  style, 
Abdul  Jalecl,  was  the  official  intelligencer  in  Guzerat. 
His  dignity  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
also  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  that  important  Province. 
Simultaneously  appointed  to  these  posts,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  raised  to  the  peerage  as  a  mansabdar .  and 
granted  a  jagir  to  support  his  elevation.  So  sudden  an 
accession  of  good  fortune  could  not  fail  to  excite  jealousy 
against  the  lucky  man  and  rage  against  his  patron  the 
Mirza.  Complaints  are  never  wanting,  and  those  against 
the  ne\v  Paymaster  and  Gazetteer  of  Guzerat  were 
encouraged,  if  not  fomented,  at  the  Dvrbar.  Nothing 
definite  was  made  out  against  him  ;  nevertheless,  it  was 
thought  expedient  for  peace  to  remove  him  from  Guzerat. 
No  degradation  was  contemplated  and  no  loss  inflicted 
on  the  faithful  public  servant.  Similar  situations  were 
provided  for  him  in  the  same  frontier  to  the  North-West. 
He  was  appointed  Bukshi  and  Sewananiger  at  Bukhir 
in  Sind.  Here  too  the  tongue  of  malice  followed 
him.  The  times  were  difficult.  The  great  Alamgir 
Shah  had  long  since  gone  to  his  rest.  His  successor 
too  had  passed  away.  The  weak  and  easy  Furokli- 
sheer  was  now  on  the  throne.  It  was  the  era  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  hastening  confusion.  Jaleel  was  recalled. 
But  his  good  star  had  not  yet  deserted  him.  His  explana¬ 
tion  satisfied  the  Emperor  or  the  Syed  in  power,  or  rather 
Baja  Ratan  Chand  who  as  the  Syed’s  trusty  factotum 
ruled  the  Empire,  and  Jaleel  was  restored  to  his  offices 
and  dignities  and  emoluments.  But  he  was  growing  old 
and  had  no  more  inclination  to  go  to  his  frontier  station. 
The  aspect  of  the  times  also  warned  him  to  stay  at  court 
to  maintain  his  interests.  So  he  prayed  to  be  permitted 
to  execute  his  office  by  proxy.  This  indulgence  was  al¬ 
lowed.  So  he  remained  at  Delhi,  occasionally  visiting  his 
home  at  Belgram.  Latterly,  in  1133  Hijri,  he  resigned 
in  favour  of  his  son.  He  did  not  long  survive.  He  died 
in  Delhi  in  1138  Hijri.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Bel¬ 
gram  to  be  buried. 
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Asaf  Jah’s  minister,  Azimul  Omrah,  was  originally  a 
gentleman  of  the  Press.  In  the  invaluable  history  of 
Nawab  Gholam  Hossein,  who  wrote  as  actor  as  well  as 
reporter,  there  is  an  incidental  enumeration  of  several  of 
the  chief  offices  at  the  Court  of  Mahammad  Shah,  among 
which  mention  is  made  of  Kaem  Khan,  son  of  Jaafer 
Khan,  head  of  the  Post  and  Gazette  Office. 

Through  the  long  period  of  destruction  and  recon¬ 
struction  following  the  death  of  Aurungzebe  and  extending 
through  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Mogul 
institutions  which  were  greatly  developed  during  Aurung- 
zebe’s  reign  were  well  maintained,  paid  for  and  protected. 
And  these  were  followed  by  the  Europeans  in  India  in 
quite  the  indigenous  manner. 

In  the  early  annals  of  the  English  in  Bengal  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Company’s 
servants  frequently  availed  themselves  of  these  news¬ 
agents  at  Hooghly,  then  a  centre  of  the  Mogul  Government 
in  Bengal,  to  bring  their  grievances  to  the  notice  of  the 
Court.  The  following  are  taken  from  the  Bengal  Public 
Consultations  : — 

70 — 27th  March,  1704  : — Ram  Chandra’s  Instructions. — 
It  is  ordered  that  Ram  Chandra,  the  Vakil ,  be  sent  at 
once  to  Hugly.  He  is  to  write  down  in  his  own  language 
the  following  directions  : — “  He  is  to  declare  to  the 
Governor,  the  Buxie  ( Balchshi )  and  Waeca  Nevis  ( Waqa - 
yanavis),  that  we  have  appointed  him  vacquccl  in  Hugly 
for  the  affairs  of  the  English.” 

858 — 1st  June,  1714. — Present  to  the  Royal  Messen¬ 
gers  : — The  two  Gursburdars  the  Swanagur,  the  Buxeys 
Naib,  the  Mufty  and  the  Botard  being  come  from  Hugli 
to  be  witness  of  the  public  show  and  rejoycingwe  made  for 
the  Honour  of  the  Kings  Seerpaw,  which  that  they  may 
notifye  in  their  Vaccaes  ( Waqas)  to  Court  its  necessary  on 
that  occasion  to  make  them  a  Small  Present  in  Goods, 
etc.” 

“  916 — 28th  April,  1715  : — Complaints  of  Extortion 
at  Cassimbazar. — The  Duan  conniving  att  the  Custome 
House  Officers  at  Cossimbazar,  or  encourageing  them  to 
seize  severall  of  our  Merchants  Factors,  who  provided 
goods  for  us  on  pretence  of  Custome,  which  the  King 
excuses  us  from  the  payment  of,  and  Wee  having  wrote 
severall  addresses  to  the  Duan  complaining  of  the  griev¬ 
ance  which  his  Officers  have  not  suffered  our  Vacqueel  to 
deliver,  Ordered  Therefore  now  Wee  are  sending  the  cus- 
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tomary  yearly  present  to  the  Governour  and  officers 
in  Hugly  that  Messrs.  Samuell  Browne  and  William 
Spencer  go  to  Hugly  and  in  the  Governours  Durbar 
request  the  Vaccanagur  ( Waqa  negaur)  and  news  Writers 
to  note  the  cause  of  our  Complaint  in  the  Vacca’s  (Waqas) 
qnd  public  Newspapers,  by  which  means  it  will  of  necessity 
come  to  the  Duans  knowledge  and  possibly  induce  him 
to  Order  the  money  extorted  from  our  people  may  be 
returned  to  them,  or  att  least  those  under  confinement  be 
released  and  no  more  extorted  from  them.” 

“  919 — 5th  May,  1715  : — The  English  Protest  recorded 
in  the  news  book. — Messrs.  Browne  and  Spencer  being 
returned  from  Hugly  the  2nd  Instant  delivered  in  a  copy 
of  an  Article  in  the  news  Books  entered  att  their  Desire 
by  the  Vacanagur  ( Waqanegaur)  the  Translate  of  which  is 
entered  after  this  Consultation.  A  copy  of  an  Article  in 
the  News  Book  (entered  in  itt)  at  the  desire  of  Messrs. 
Browne  and  Spencer  by  the  Wackanagur  (or  Intelligencer). 
Messrs.  Browne  and  Spencer  who  are  Members  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Calcutta  whom  the  Governour  Mr.  Hedges 
hath  sent  hither  They  on  the  Day  of  Adaulutt  (or  Justice) 
declared  that  by  the  Order  of  his  Imperiall  Majestic  what¬ 
ever  they  bought  or  sold  was  exempted  from  Custome 
that  the  Nabob  conformable  to  that  order  had  given  his 
Perwanna  for  our  free  trade  since  which  the  Droga  of  the 
Custome  house  att  Muxsoosavad  took  from  their  Factors 
(who  had  bought  Silk  and  Sugar  on  this  Account)  Custome 
by  force  upon  this  they  writ  a  Letter  of  request  to  the 
Nabob  but  his  Officers  throwing  Obsticles  in  the  way 
their  Vackiel  had  not  an  oppertunity  to  present  itt  for 
which  reason  all  their  Factors  refuse  to  receive  Impress 
money  for  goods  for  their  expected  Ships  whose  arrivall 
approaches  that  they  were  in  hope  this  affaire  being 
entered  in  the  news  Book,  a  Request  will  be  made  to  the 
Nabob  to  exempt  us  (according  to  ancient  usage)  from 
Custome  and  that  an  Order  will  be  issued  forth  for  the 
restoreing  what  hath  been  taken  from  their  Factors  by 
force.  Upon  this  the  Wackanagur  entered  in  the  news 
Book  according  to  Information  given,  that  if  for  the 
future  the  Droga  of  the  Cuttchurray  did  not  refraine  from 
exacting  Custome  from  the  English  (conformable  to  the 
Imperiall  order,  and  the  Duans  Perwanna)  and  restore 
what  he  hath  hitherto  violently  exacted  by  obstructing 
the  English  affaires,  great  numbers  of  Merchants  will  suffer 
for  in  Stopping  the  English  trade,  all  the  trade  of  Bengal 
is  stopt.  Theres  likewise  entered  by  the  Sanwanng.gr 
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(Sawannehnegaur)  and  Eckbarnavis  (Akhbarnavis)  in  their 
news  Books,  an  article  of  the  same  intent  and  meaning 
with  the  above  written.” 


1022 — 13th  May,  1717: — “It  being  necessary  to 
make  some  Publick  Rejoycing  upon  the  Advice  We  have 
received  from  Mr.  Surman  and  that  all  the  Country  may 
know  Our  Phirmauns  are  actually  in  Mr.  Surmans  Posses¬ 
sion.  Agreed  that  next  Wednesday  We  make  a  Publick 
Dinner  for  all  the  Companys  Servants  and  a  loud  Noise 
with  Our  Cannon  and  conclude  the  day  with  Bonfires  and 
other  Demonstrations  of  Joy  which  we  know  will  be  taken 
notice  of  in  the  Wacka  and  other  publick  News  Papers.” 


1025 — 10th  June,  1717  : — Three  Royal  Rescripts. — 
Mr.  Feake  delivered  a  letter  from  Coja  Surhaud  in  which 
He  received  three  of  the  Kings  Royall  Phirmauns  attested 
by  the  Cozzee  of  Dilly  of  Which  He  now  gives  us  Two, 
One  for  Madrass,  and  One  for  Suratt,  the  other  for  Bengal 
He  left  at  Cossimbuzar,  He  likewise  delivered  an  Attes¬ 
tation  under  the  Seals  of  the  Swannagur  Wackernagur, 
and  the  Herrcoradroga,  Concerning  the  Cullundan  Stolen 
from  Contoo  the  Cossimbazar  Broker,  in  which  were 
severall  Bills  of  Debt  on  the  Company.” 

233.  Diary- Patna,  September  and  October  1717  : — 
“  The  Goorzeburdar  ( gurzbardar )  going  to  the  Wackanagar 
( Waqainigar ) ;  this  Latter  spoke  to  the  Subah  ( Subahdar ) 
for  an  order,  for  our  hiring  Boates  (Surman  Embassay  was 
there  proceeding  to  Delhi),  which  was  granted.”  November 
20th  1717  : — “  The  Honourable  Robert  Hedges  Esqr. 
attended  by  some  Gentlemen  off  the  Councill,  The  In¬ 
habitants  off  note  in  Calcutta,  and  Soldiers  off  Fort  William 
came  above  Hughly  ;  where  the  Honourable  President 
received  the  ffollowing  things  from  His  Imperiall  Majesty 
Furruckseer  (Farrikhsiyar)  by  the  Hand  off  a  Goorzeburdar 
(gurzbardar),  and  in  the  presence  off  the  Wackanagar 
(Waqi’anigar)  etc.,  and  proper  Officers.” 

1061 — 25th  November,  171 7  : — Presents  for  the  Imperi¬ 
al  Officers. — “  The  Gursburdar  and  Chilla  (i.e.)  Kings 
Slave  being  come  from  Hugly  it  is  necessary  and  according 
to  Custome  to  give  them  Presents  which  they  may  apply 
to  their  own  use  The  sum  of  two  thousand  Rupees  which 
was  presented  the  Gursburdar  at  reveny  being  for  the 
King  and  Registred  by  the  Vaccangur  and  News  Writers 
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who  were  present  at  the  delivery  of  it.  Ordered  therefore 
that  We  present  them  viz. — 

For  the  Gursburdar — 

500  Madrass  Rupees. 

A  Secrpaw  Viz. — 

1  Ps.  Kincaub. 

1  Cheera  or  Turbant. 

]  Puttea  or  Sash. 

For  the  Chilla — 

500  Madrass  Rupees. 

1  Ps.  Aurora  Broad  Cloth. 

A  Seerpaw  Viz. — 

1  Ps.  Kincaub. 

1  Cheera  or  Turbant. 

1  Puttea  or  Sash. 

The  Vaccanagur  Swannanagur  Horrcora  also  the 
Cozzee’s  Naib,  and  the  Bootard  being  come  from  Hugly 
to  take  Notice  of  the  Ceremony’s  and  Respect  We  mett 
and  received  the  Kings  favours  with  It  is  necessary  We 
give  each  of  them  a  Present  on  this  Occasion  to  influence 
their  giving  a  handsome  account  of  it. 

Agreed  therefore  that  We  present  them  as  follows 
(viz.) — 

Vaccanagur. 

6  yds.  Searlett  Cloth. 

2  Ps.  Aurora  Cloth. 

2  Ps.  Ordinary  Green  Cloth. 

Swannanagur. 

1  Ps.  Aurora  Cloth. 

1  Ps.  Ordinary  Green  Cloth. 

The  Horcorra. 

10  yds.  Aurora  Cloth, 

10  yds.  Ordinary  Green  Cloth1. 

An  instance  occurs  early  in  the  reign  of  Farrukhsiyar 
(1713-1 719)  when  Chhabcla  Ram,  Governor  of  Akabar- 
abad,  complains  that  the  deputies  of  the  Waqi’ah-Nigar 
write  whatever  comes  into  their  heads,  because  they  were 
not  allowed  by  him  to  act  to  their  own  profit.  As  a  fact 
(so  the  Nazim  asserted)  the  country  was  a  hundred-fold 
more  peaceful  than  under  previous  governors,  and  trav¬ 
ellers  were  passing  to  and  fro  in  complete  tranquility. 

~  1  The  Early  Annals  of  the  English  in  Bengal ,  hy  C.  R.  Wilson, 

Vol.  I,  p.  247,  Vol.  II,  pp.  178,  216,  217,  268,  270,  and  289,  Vol.  II, 
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To  this  Farrukhsiyar  replied  that  after  all  the  office  of 
News  Reporters  was  to  some  extent  worthy  of  trust,  and 
how  could  it  be  supposed  they  wrote  without  finding  out 
the  facts1. 

In  the  second  year  of  Muhammad  Shah,  in  1720,  the 
Carnatic  suffered  from  an  awful  visitation  of  Nature  in 
the  shape  of  an  unprecedented  flood  which  submerged  a 
large  tract  of  country,  sweeping  away  whole  villages  with 
their  men  and  cattle  and  their  habitations.  We  find  from 
the  Seir  Mutakherin  that  the  Government  at  Delhi  and 
presumably  the  people  of  Hindostan  in  general  owed  to 
their  Press  the  best  accounts  of  the  calamity.  The  Im¬ 
perial  Gazette  of  Hyderabad,  we  are  told,  brought  news 
of  an  extraordinary  fall  of  rain  out  of  season  on  the  7th 
Safer  which  not  only  overflowed  the  rivers  and  lakes  but 
split  a  mountain  or  hill  and  drowned  the  population  of 
the  affected  parts. 

All  these  authentic  details  clearly  show  that  the 
Imperial  news  agent  or  Reporter  or  Intelligencer  was  a 
powerful  functionary  in  the  Mogul  regime,  and  that  the 
indigenous  news  agency  was  in  full  swing  to  the  last  day 
of  the  Mogul  Empire  into  the  thick  of  the  British  period. 

Bengal  had  its  establishment  not  only  under  Nawab 
Serajud  Doula,  but  also  during  the  reigns  of  Nawabs 
Mir  Muhammad  .Tafer  Khan  and  Mir  Muhammad  Kasem. 
The  correspondence  between  the  British  of  Calcutta  and 
the  country  powers  during  the  revolutionary  period  in 
Bengal,  which,  commencing  with  the  death  of  Nawab 
Ali verdi  Khan,  culminated  in  the  grant  of  the  Dcwani  to 
the  British,  frequently  mention  hirkarasand akhban ?  (papers 
of  news).  The  spies  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
machinery  of  state.  Raja  Ram  Narain  Singh  of  Midnapur 
(brother  of  Raja  Raj  Narayan  Singh,  a  powerful  landlord 
and  a  political  factor),  as  the  head  of  the  harkaras  (spies) 
and  in  charge  of  the  Intelligence  Department  of  Nawab 
Serajud  Doula,  enjoyed  the  emoluments  and  held  the 
position  of  one  of  the  principal  Ministers  of  State. 

Before  the  grant  of  the  Dewani  to  the  English  in  1765 
I  find  Waqayanigari  still  flourishing  in  Bengal :  During 
this  period  the  head  Waqainigar  resided  at  Patna  and  his 
deputies  were  dispersed  through  every  district2. 

1.  Letters  of  Chhabela  Ram  Nagar,  British  Museum,  MSS.  Oriental 
No.  1776. 

2.  Dictionary  of  Mohammedan  Law,  and  of  Bengal  Revenue  Terms, 

with  a  vocabulary,  Persian  and  English,  Calcutta,  1797.  ... 
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December  7, 1763. — Sahkiru-d-daulah  to  Major  Adams. 
Has  been  granted  the  Bakshnigari  and  Waqaya’nigari  of 
Bengal  and  Behar  with  an  allowance  of  Rs.  2,000  a  month 
and  a  jagir  of  80  lakhs  of  dams.  Hopes  the  Major  will 
assist  him  in  the  settlement,  of  his  business.  Will  not  fail 
to  serve  the  English  and  the  Nawab  as  best  as  he  can.  The 
addressee  must  have  heard  of  the  injury  the  writer  received 
from  Mir  Qasim.  The  writer’s  uncle  Muhammad  Mir 
Khan  and  his  cousin  ‘Izzat  Khan  kept  him  several  months 
in  prison  and  seized  his  office  of  Waqaya'nigar  as  also  his 
allowance  and  jagir s.  The  ex-Nazim  acted  very  contrary 
to  the  Wazir’s  inclinations  also  ;  and  because  the  Wazir, 
the  English  and  the  Nawab  Mir  Ja’far  had  a  friendship 
for  him,  the  ex-Nazim  oppressed  him. 

January  14,  1764. — Sahkiru-d-daulah  to  Mr.  Batson. 
Has  been  appointed  Waqaya'nigar  and  Bakhshi,  etc.,  of 
Bengal  and  Beliar,  and  has  sent  Muhammad  Waris  Khan 
and  Ray  Sida  Mai  to  manage  his  affairs1. 

According  to  Munshi  Faiz  Bakhsh,  the  author  of  the 
Tarikh-i-Farah-bakhsh,  Shuja'd-Doulah,  Nawab  Vizier  of 
Oudh  (1753-1775),  had  in  his  employ  22,000  harkarahs 
(messengers)  and  spies,  through  whom  news  reached  him 
from  Poona  every  seventh  day  and  from  Kabul  every 
fifteenth  day. 

Bombay  under  the  Mahrattas  had  a  vigorous  Intel¬ 
ligence  Department.  The  famous  Trimbakjc  Danglia 
of  Mahratta  history  originally  held  without  reproach  the 
post  of  a  jasoos  or  spy.  Even  in  1 773-74  the  influence  of 
Akhbars  (indigenous  newspapers)  was  felt  very  keenly 
in  the  court  of  the  Peshwa  and  among  the  Mahrattas. 
The  following  is  a  striking  illustration2  : — 

“There  is  a  well-known  Poona  anecdote,  which  though 
oftener  told  of  Mahdoo  Rao,  was  one  from  which  the  latter 
used  to  say  his  brother  would  become  an  enterprising 
officer.  While  spectators  of  an  elephant  fight  at  the 
Gooltekree,  a  small  hill  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  one  of 
the  animals,  when  enraged,  came  full  speed  towards  the 
spot  where  they  sat.  Most  of  the  attendants,  and  all  the 
principal  people,  whose  fears  overcame  their  politeness 
for  the  Peshwa,  hurried  off,  and  Narrain  Rao  jumped 
up  to  run  with  the  rest.  Mahdoo  Rao  caught  his  arm  ; 

1 .  Calendar  of  Persian  Correspondence  (Imperial  Record  Depart¬ 
ment,  Calcutta,  1911)  Vol.  I,  entries  1968  and  2028. 

2.  Grant-Duff’s  History  of  the  Mahrattas  (reprint  by  R.  Cambray 
&  Co.,  Calcutta,  1912),  Vol.  II,  pp.  250-51. 
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“  Brother,”  said  he,  “  wliat  will  the  Ukhbars1  say  of  you?” 
He  instantly  sat  down  with  composure,  and  the  danger, 
which  became  imminent,  was  averted  by  the  extraordin¬ 
ary  bravery  of  a  Mahratta  Sillidar  named  Appajee  Rao 
Phatunkar,  who  drawing  his  dagger,  sprung  in  front  of  the 
Peishwa,  and  turned  the  animal  aside,  by  wounding  him 
in  the  trunk.” 

In  the  summer  of  1792,  the  public  newspapers  of  Delhi 
announced  that  the  Emperor  had  expressed  to  Madhaji 
Sindhia  and  the  Peshwa  his  hope  that  they  would  enable 
him  to  recover  the  imperial  tribute  from  the  Bengal 
Provinces. 

In  1813,  the  Lahore  Akhbars  were  principally  filled 
with  details  of  the  progress  of  the  united  army  of  Ranjeet 
Singh  and  of  Futeh  Khan,  Vizier  of  Kabul,  in  the  conquest 
of  Kashmir,  and  the  occupation  of  Attock  by  the  forces  of 
Ranjeet  Singh2. 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  that  the  Press  had  struck 
root  sufficiently  and  was  so  appreciated  as  an  important 
agency  for  the  supply  of  news  that  on  the  decay  and  des¬ 
truction  of  the  Mogul  Power,  the  journalists  continued  it 
on  their  own  account.  No  doubt  their  circulation  shows 
that  these  newspapers  were  liberally  patronised  by  local 
governments  and  chiefs.  And  these  newspapers  were  all 
written,  and  their  copies  multiplied,  by  hand. 

On  the  disruption  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  the  State  Intel¬ 
ligence  Department  ( Waqajjanegaur )  gradually  ceased  to 
exist,  but  the  private  manuscript  newspapers  or  akhbars 
continued  to  circulate  and  became  numerous  for  purveying 
the  stirring  political  events  that  frequently  occurred  in 
almost  all  parts  of  Hindustan  during  these  troubled  times. 
When  the  great  anarchy  was  over  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
Mahratta  Powers,  and  the  British  rule  became  consoli¬ 
dated  under  Wellesley  aiid  Hastings,  the  akhbars  were 
quite  vigorous  in  circulation. 

1  “  Native  newspapers.”  Narrain  Rao  had  indeed  “  a  gazette  to 
himself,”  but  l'ar  different  from  his  brother’s  anticipation. 

2  The  Calcutta  Gazette,  15tli  and  22nd  April  1018. 

S.  C.  Sanial. 


(To  be  continued) 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS 
“  KitabuH-Huda.  ” 

By  Yaqub  Hasan,  ( Bombay ,  Khilafat  Press). 

( Difference  of  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  value  of  this 
undoubtedly  remarkable  work  in  Urdu  is  so  strong,  not  only 
among  the  general  public  but  also  among  the  L llama ,  that 
we  consider  it  our  duty  to  our  readers  to  give  a  place  to  both 
opinions,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  it. 
Below  we  print  two  criticisms  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured,  one  from  the  pen  of  no  less  an  authority  than 
Nawab  Sadr  Yar  Jung  Bahadur,  the  other  by  a  less 
important  writer,  a  mere  student,  whose  views  are  typical, 
however,  of  a  growing  school  of  thought  . 

Ed.  “  I.C.  ”). 

An  utterance  is  an  expression  of  the  mind ;  so  it  is 
essential,  in  order  to  understand  an  utterance,  that  we 
should  bear  in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  should  approach  the  study  of  an  author’s  writings 
without  any  preconceived  idea  or  prejudice  about  them, 
and  should  try  to  collect  as  much  material  as  possible  from 
the  external  environment,  or  the  commentaries  of  the  chief 
disciples,  of  the  writer.  No  sensible  man  would  deny  this 
rule.  And  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  orthodox  of  old, 
in  order  to  understand  the  Holy  Quran,  made  use  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Arabian  Prophet  (Peace  be  on  him)  and 
of  the  Companions,  for  fear  lest  they  should  misinterpret 
the  Quran. 

The  Quran  has  laid  down  principles  for  its  understand¬ 
ing  : — 

1.  Some  of  the  verses  of  the  Quran  are  authoritative 
and  others  figurative.  The  first  kind  of  verses  should  be 
learnt  by  heart  and  strictly  obeyed.  Of  the  various  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  second  kind  of  verses  only  such  should 
be  accepted  as  do  not  contra  dict  the  meaning  of  the  author¬ 
itative  or  didactic  verses. 
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If  a  wrong-headed  man  were  to  read  this  verse 
oh**;  <>1  b  j  (declaring  the  action  of  the 
Prophet  upon  one  occasion  to  have  been  the  act  of 
God)  then  he  might  say  that  the  Prophet  is  God  or  that 
he  must  have  been  possessed  of  Divine  Power.  But,  as 
we  find  in  the  authoritative  part  of  the  Quran  that  the 

Prophet  is  }  s  jj*  (God’s  slave  and  messenger)  so  to 
ascribe  to  him  Divine  rank  is  infidelity. 

2.  In  every  concern  of  life  and,  in  understanding  the 
Quran  in  particular,  the  decision  of  the  Prophet  is  final. 

1  y$X)  U  j  &  }  A=v>  J  y  1  J  lj  1  u 

“  That  which  the  Messenger  (of  Allah)  brought  unto  you 
hold  fast  to  it,  and  that  which  he  forbade  you,  desist  from 
it.” 


Thus,  to  interpret  any  verse  of  the  Quran  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  contradict  the  meaning  explained  by  the 
Prophet  (Peace  be  on  him)  is  not  only  a  sin  but  is  against 

common  sense.  In  connection  with  this  verse  :  _,*>**  )j 

b  “  Worship  thy  Lord  until  that  which  is 
sure  befalls  thee,  ”  the  meaning  of  the  word  (that 
which  is  sure),  as  is  found  in  the  Traditions  of  the  Prophet, 
is  -=  y*  (death).  So,  to  adopt  a  different  meaning  here 
would  be  to  go  astray  ;  although  we  know  that  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  the  Quran  is  not  -  everywhere. 

As  is  evident  from  the  verse  j  y  b  I 
)  )  -><-W  '  “  He  shall  recite  unto  them  His  signs, 

and  shall  purify  them  and  shall  teach  them  the  Scripture 
and  Wisdom.”  God  sent  the  Prophet  as  a  supreme 
Teacher,  therefore  he  tried  his  best  to  make  the  people 
understand  the  real  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God. 

But  the  person  who  seeks  to  write  a  commentary  of  the 
Quran  with  the  help  of  the  dictionary  only,  offers  no 
guarantee  of  the  truth  of  his  explanations  ;  on  the  contrary 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  their  being  far  from  the  real 
sense.  Such  is  the  difficulty  which  our  friend  Mr  Yaqfib 
Hasan  has  to  encounter.  From  the  perusal  of  his  book, 
“  Kitabu’l  Huda  ”  it  appears  that,  just  as  a  pleader,  to 
support  his  client,  twists  every  scrap  of  evidence,  so  also 
Mr.  Yaqfib  Hasan  has  made  out  his  brief  beforehand  and 
tries  to  extract  such  interpretations  out  of  the  Quran  as 
will  support  it.  In  proof  of  what  we  say,  we  give  below 
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some  extracts  from  the  book  that  deny  the  existence  of 
Spirits,  Satan  and  the  Angels. 

Page  175,  Para.  58,  under  the  heading  “  Angels,  ” 
he  writes  :  “  The  mention  of  the  Angels  occurs  for  the  first 

time  in  the  story  of  Adam . ”  Thinkers  will 

understand  from  this  one  line  how  weak  is  his  faith  in 
them. 

A  few  of  the  sub-headings  in  the  book  will  help  to  show 
the  reader  how  Mr.  Yaqub  Hasan  is  endeavouring  to 
create  a  particular  impression,  which  is  dead  against  the 
authorised  interpreters  of  the  Quran,  in  the  minds  of  his 
readers  : — 

] .  In  some  passages  of  the  Quran  Angels  are  said  to 

be  nothing  but  spirit. 

2.  Angels  are  pure  spirit. 

3.  Angels  are  quite  innocent. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  Angels  is  Umiled. 

The  sub-headings  of  Para.  59  “  Divine  mission  of  the 
Angels  ”  are  : — 

1 .  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Angels  is  to  bring  the 

message  of  God  to  man. 

2.  The  message  of  God  is  Spirit. 

3.  An  Angel  brings  the  Word  of  God  to  the  heart 

of  the  Prophet. 

Para  00,  “  Appearance  of  Angels.” 

1 .  ‘‘Angels  appear  to  Prophets  and  Saints  also  in  the 

form  of  men.” 

2.  ‘‘The  Holy  Prophet  also  saw  an  Angel  in  the 

heavens.” 


Para  61. 
Para  62. 
Para  63. 

Para  64. 
Para  65. 
Para  66. 


“  The  descent  of  Angels.” 

“  The  Spirit,  i.e.,  the  help  of  Angels  to  men.” 
“  The  relation  of  Angels  and  Prophets  to 
God.” 

“  Powers  of  the  Angels.” 

“  Faith  in  Angels.” 

“  Duty  of  Angels.” 


Now  hear  the  upshot  of  all  this  classification  and 
deduction  from  the  mouth  of  the  author  himself :  “  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  pure  medium  between  the  Crea¬ 
tor  and  the  Created  is  called  by  God  Angels.  Hence 
the  medium  of  the  Angels  between  God  and  His  actions  is 
so  fine  that  the  idea  of  its  existence  or  non-existence  can 
with  difficulty  be  conceived  by  the  human  mind.” 
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The  author  says  in  his  preface  “  I  am  indebted  to 
Moulana  Husain  Ahmad  (Muhaddith,  Muhajir,  Madani). 
for  his  drawing  my  particular  attention  to  some  of  the  most 
important  words  in  the  Quran,  while  translating  the  verses 
which  are  the  key-note  of  the  subject  of  this  Chapter.  I 
examined  those  words  carefully  and  collected  them  from 
the  verses  of  the  Quran  where  they  occurred,  and  noted 
them  down,  and  from  the  translation  of  every  word  I 
adopted  such  a  synonymous  word  as  would  apply  every¬ 
where.  This  literal  research  led  me  on  to  many  discoveries 
which  were  at  first  far  from  my  mind.” 

If  the  above-mentioned,  so-called  “  discoveries  ”  of 
the  author  are  the  result  of  his  great  care  and  labour, 
then,  not  to  speak  of  ourselves,  even  Moulana  Husain 
Ahmad  Sahib  will  never  congratulate  him. 

Respect  and  reverence  prevent  us  from  saying  anything 
against  Ulama  and  men  of  learning.  Therefore  we  are 
forced  to  say  that  Messrs.  Moulana  Husain  Ahmad, 
Moulana  Khalil  Ahmed  Saharanpuri  (deceased)  and  Mou¬ 
lana  Muhammad  Ali  Monghyri,  have  not  carefully  perused 
this  book,  otherwise  they  would  never  have  taken  this 
responsibility  upon  their  shoulders.  It  would  appear 
that  these  opinions  of  the  Ulama  were  obtained  only  on 
the  previous  book  “Kashshafu’l-Huda,”  in  which  the  author 
did  not  let  himself  go  as  he  has  dime  in  the  present  work. 
And  it  is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  Moulana  Suleyman 
Nadvi  also  could  not  escape  the  influence  of  those  opinions. 
He  says  in  his  preface  (dated  2nd  Molxarram  ul-Haram 
1343  A.H.) :  “  In  short,  in  this  book  every  man  can  learn 
what  the  Quran  teaches  about  this  belief  or  doctrine,  what 
it  decides  ;  what  matter  though  the  author  departs  from 
the  traditional  interpretations,  since  he  tries  always  to 
understand  what  the  words  of  the  Quran  teach.  I  have 
read  this  part  from  beginning  to  end  and  I  differ  from  the 
author  at  one  or  two  points,  but,  thank  God,  he  has  kindly 
carried  out  my  corrections.”  And  in  his  introduction 
dated  22nd  December,  1929  (16th  Jamadi’us-Sani  1344 
A.H.)  the  last  paragraph  begins  :  “  It  is  not  necessary 
that  one  should  agree  with  the  author  word  by  word.\ 

. .  Mr.  Yaqub  Hasan  has 

accomplished  a  great  work  which  I  should  have  judged 
beyond  his  capacity.” 

The  tenth  chapter  of  the  book  which  covers  pages 
126 — 195,  deals  mostly  with  “  Iblis  ”  and  “  Shaitan” — 
“  Iblis  and  Shaitan,”  “  The  nature  of  Shaitan,”  “  Doings 
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of  Shaitan,”  “  The  appearance  of  bad  actions  as  good,  ” 
“  Influence  of  Shaitan  on  Prophets,  ”  “  Inspirations  and 
the  reverse,  ”  “  Obedience  of  Shaitan,  ”  “  Shaitan  in 
Man,”  “  The  Shayatin,  Servants  of  Solomon  ”  and  “  The 
touch  of  Shaitan.  ” 

We  now  quote  from  the  summary  of  the  results  of  this 
long  list  of  so-called  “  discoveries  — Para.  76  “  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Quran  the  beginning  of  Satan  was  in  this 
wise,  that  when  God  made  man  from  the  dust  of  the  earth 
and  breathed  into  him  His  spirit,  He  commanded  all  the 
Spirits  to  prostrate  themselves  before  man,  and  to  obey 
him.  Then  all  the  Angels  prostrated  themselves  before 

man  except  Iblis . . . Satan  did  not 

know  that  God,  by  endowing  man  with  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  had  enabled  him  to  conquer  the  fire  and  control 
evil  deeds  as  he  can  control  good  ones.” 

On  pages  217  and  243  the  author  says  in  effect  that 
bad  people  arc  called  Shayatin  (Satans)  in  the  Quran, 
and  so  there  is  no  separate  existence  of  Satan  as  is  generally 
believed  by  Muslims.  We  wish  that  he  had  but  referred 
to  the  Traditions,  to  the  compilation  of  which  so  many 
learned  Traditionists  devoted  their  lives,  and  which  form 
one  of  the  most  accurate  and  preserved  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ;  he  would  never  then  have  made 
such  a  blunder,  which  has  been  committed  by  many  other 
authors  before  him. 

Pages  227 — 256,  of  Chapter  XI,  deal  mostly  with 
‘  Jinn  ”  (genis).  The  headings  are  : — 

“  Jinn  in  the  sense  of  Shaitan.” 

“  Jinn,  Servants  of  the  Prophet  Solomon.” 

“  Urfi  Jinn.” 

“  Jinn  and  Men.” 

To  make  easy  the  meaning  of  the  verses  of  the  Quran 
according  to  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  age  is  no  doubt 
a  noble  work,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  where 
philosophy  contradicts  the  statements  of  the  Quran, 
Muslims  ought  to  have  complete  faith  in  the  Quran  and 
consider  the  philosophy  to  be  false.  If  one  keeps  such 
’■aith  one  will  surely  find  sufficient  arguments  to  refute  the 
arguments  advanced  by  philosophers  and  thereby  one 
nan  conclusively  prove  the  truth  of  the  Quran.  As  God 
says  :  dU»  .<«■>.!)  “  We  guide  them  in  Our  ways.” 

If  anybody  wished  to  write  a  book  on  any  scientific 
ar  literary  subject — say,  for  instance,  Physics, — he  would 
irst  lay  down  certain  principles  in  consultation  with 
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specialists,  and  then  write  the  book.  The  book  would 
then  deserve  attention  from  the  public.  If  the  writer 
failed  to  do  so,  then  his  book  would  meet  with  the  same 
unfortunate  fate  as  did  the  “  Tafsir  u’l-Quran  ”  of  the  late 
Sir  Syed. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  order  to  understand 
the  Quran  thoroughly,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Holy  Prophet  (Peace  be  on  him),  as  he  was 
its  best  interpreter  by  word  and  deed.  It  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  follow  the  traditions  handed  down  by  the  Compan¬ 
ions  and  their  Followers  in  interpreting  the  Quran, 
as  they  were  the  only  people  who  fully  understood  its 
meaning.  Following  these  rules,  anyone  can  write  a  good 
Tafsir  ;  as  the  Quran  says  :  w  “  Do 

not  follow  the  marvels  of  the  Quran.”  A  good  Tafsir  of 
the  present  day  is  that  of  Moulana  Hamiduddin  Sahib,  b.a. 

As  the  author  has  not  observed  the  above  rules  many 
defects  are  to  be  found  in  his  “  Kitobu'l-Huda ,”  to  which 
we  have  drawn  his  attention.  God  grant  that  he  may 
take  our  criticism  in  good  part,  and  carry  out  such  correc¬ 
tions  that  the  book  may  be  called  in  truth  “  Kitabu’l- 
Huda,”  and  may  not  follow  blindly  the  custom  of  second- 
rate  authors  who  fall  foul  of  their  reviewers. 

Sadr  Yar  Jung. 


II. 

The  first  of  the  ten  projected  volumes  of  Mr.  Yaqub 
Hasan’s  Kitabu’l-Huda  is  in  itself  a  formidable  work. 
Considering  that  the  greater  part  of  the  author’s  life  has 
been  spent  in  avocations  far  from  literary,  and  that  it  was 
during  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  that  he  first  began  to 
study  the  Quran  and  learnt  to  value  it  as  something  more 
than  a  tradition  of  his  race,  the  present  work  has  quite 
romantic  interest  and  is  something  of  a  miracle  of  modern 
times.  Strange  though  it  may  seem,  this  is  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  a  serious  attempt  to  explain  the  Quran 
by  the  Quran.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  by  a  man  of 
modern  education  and  mentality  may  possibly  incline  old- 
fashioned  Muslims  to  extend  to  the  mode  of  exposition 
their  distaste  for  modernity  ;  nay,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  some  will  raise  a  strong  objection  to  the  method  merely 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  never  used  before.  In  the  first 
Islamic  century  men,  finding  much  in  Holy  Scripture 
which  was  difficult  to  understand,  eagerly  sought  for  ex- 
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planation  from  the  surviving  Companions  of  the  Prophet, 
who  could  remember  what  the  Prophet  himself  had  said 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  passages  concerning 
which  they  were  in  doubt.  In  the  second  Islamic  century 
such  information  was  still  sought  and  was  collected  into 
books  ;  only  in  the  third  Islamic  century  appears  the  theory 
that  research  was  thenceforth  closed,  and  that,  since  the 
Holy  Prophet  and  his  fortunate  Companions  and  all  who 
knew  them  or  knew  those  who  knew  them  were  no  more, 
therefor  no  more  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Book  could  be 
obtained,  or  ought  to  be  desired  or  sought.  This  would 
have  been  reasonable  in  the  case  of  any  ordinary  work  of 
literature  ;  when,  the  author  and  all  those  who  knew  him 
being  dead,  their  records  would  be  naturally  accepted  as 
the  last  word  concerning  his  intention.  But  no  Muslim 
believes  the  Holy  Quran  to  be  a  “literary”  work  in  the 
accepted  use  of  the  term,  nor  does  any  Muslim  believe 

Muhammad  (  )  to  have  been  its  “  author.”  The 

Prophet  himself  referred  to  it  always  as  a  miracle  of  Allah’s 
mercy,  an  achievement  far  above  his  personal  capacity. 
That  being  so,  it  is  strange  that  study  of  the  Word  of 
God  among  the  later  Muslims  should  have  been  focussed 
on  what  folks  remembered  the  Holy  Prophet  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  to  have  said  concerning  it,  rather  than  upon 
the  Word  of  God  itself.  There  have  always  existed  among 
Muslims  men  who  carried  the  Holy  Quran  (the  meaning) 
in  their  hearts  as  well  as  the  Holy  Quran  (the  words)  upon 
their  lips  ;  but  for  several  centuries  these  were  in  a  small 
minority,  and  the  words  of  the  Quran  were  taught  to 
people  as  a  charm  without  the  meaning,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  sealed  up  from  the  common  ken,  to  be  approached 
only  by  the  path  of  old  interpretations. 

That  is  why  Mr.  Yaqub  Hasan’s  attempt  to  show  that 
the  Quran  explains  itself,  by  grouping  all  the  verses  which 
treat  of  a  particular  subject  together  in  the  chronological 
order  of  their  revelation  so  far  as  this  can  be  established 
from  tradition,  will  be  regarded  by  many  as  an  over- bold, 
nay,  impious  attempt.  It  is  none  the  less  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  future  of  Islam.  For  Mr.  Yaqub  Hasan’s 
arrangement  brings  into  relief  the  fact  that  the  Quran 
contains  no  word  that  is  definitely  against  the  conclusions 
and  discoveries  of  modern  science.  This  appears  partic¬ 
ularly  when  the  story  of  the  creation  of  Adam  and 
Eve  as  narrated  in  the  Quran  is  compared  with  the  same 
story  in  the  Bible.  It  is  as  if  the  Qurfin  foresaw  the 
modern  criticism  and  forestalled  it. 

10* 
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The  new  arrangement  of  the  verses  according  to 
subject  and  in  chronological  order  is  indeed  so  illuminating, 
that  one  could  almost  wish  that  Mr.  Yaqub  Hasan  had 
been  content  with  that  and  had  not  added  his  own  expo¬ 
sition,  interesting  though  it  is.  By  such  a  course  he 
would  have  proved  his  case  without  arousing  adverse 
criticism  of  the  kind  which  some  of  his  deductions  are 
certain  to  arouse,  though  almost  all  of  them  have  been 
foreshadowed  in  the  pages  of  some  ancient  commentator. 
The  only  serious  criticism  that  the  present  reviewer  would 
make,  upon  his  own  account,  of  Mr.  Yaqub  Hasan’s 
expositions,  particularly  in  regard  to  spiritual  beings,  is 
that  Mr.  Yaqub  Hasan  too  obviously  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  Quran  is  not  at  variance  with  a  certain  school  of 
modern  European  thought.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
other  schools  of  European  thought  and  one  of  them, 
most  modern  of  them  all,  is  “  Spiritualism.” 

In  connection  with  his  chapter  on  the  Jinn,  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  first  made  by  a  Syrian  author,  that  the  Jinn 
were  Bronze  Age  people  conquered  by  the  people  of  the 
Iron  Age,  living  underground  in  terror  of  their  lives, 
and  going  abroad  only  at  night,  may  be  of  interest.  It 
is  based  on  the  fear  of  iron  attributed  to  the  Jinn  in  Arab 
folklore  and  on  the  fact  that,  in  the  stories,  they  possess 
bronze  vessels,  but  never  anything  of  iron.  If  it  is  a  fact, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Andrew'  Lang  in  one  of  his  essays, 
that  in  England  a  tribe  of  “  red  fairies  ”  were  executed 
at  Chester  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  seems  at 
least  possible  that  similarly  outcast  creatures  existed  in 
the  deserts  of  the  Ilijjaz  in  the  time  of  our  Prophet.  The 
fairies,  like  the  Jinn,  arc  credited  in  folklore  with  a  dread 
of  iron.  But  that  is  by  the  way.  From  the  grouping 
of  the  verses  referring  to  them,  Mr.  Yaqtib  Hasan’s  deduc¬ 
tion  is  clear,  that  the  word  Jinn,  as  used  in  the  Quran, 
bears  three  distinct  meanings,  and  in  one  at  least  of  those 
meanings  concerns  creatures  no  less  human  than  ourselves. 

The  work  is  of  such  interest  to  Muslims  that  one  feels 
inclined  to  beg  those  who  would,  perforce,  object  to  the 
author’s  commentary  to  read  only  the  Coranic  verses  in 
the  new  arrangement,  ponder  over  them  and  form  their 
own  deductions ;  and  afterwards,  long  afterwards,  read 
Mr.  Yaqfib  Hasan’s  exposition. 


Muhammad  Abduji. 
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A  Jesuit  Father's  View  of  Indian  Culture 

[Indische  Fahrten  :  By  Joseph  Dahlmann,  S.  J.  2  vols.  imper  8vo. 
pp.  xvii  and  844,  xv  and  311.  With  502  illustrations,  three  maps  and 
full  index.  Freiburg  in  Breisgau  :  Herder  and  Co.  1927]. 

These  fine  volumes  form  the  second  edition  of  a  record  of 
wanderings  through  India  in  recent  years  by  Father 
Dahlmann,  who  is  a  well-known  authority  on  Buddhism, 
the  head  of  a  religious  institution  in  Tokyo,  and  Professor 
of  German  Literature  in  the  Imperial  University  of  that 
city. 

They  are  the  work  of  a  careful  and  observant  traveller 
who  has  seen  much  in  Europe  and  Asia,  who  has  an  eye 
for  beauty  of  form  and  spirit,  imagination  and  sympathy 
in  interpreting  the  ideals  of  foreign  peoples,  an  honest 
purpose  in  telling  his  wander-story,  and  a  command  of 
as  clear  a  style  as  the  German  language  can  brook.  As  the 
author  is  a  zealous  apostle  of  his  own  church,  he  never 
makes  that  complete  surrender  to  alien  culture  which 
results  in  extravagance  and  vitiates  criticism.  His  two 
volumes  contain  some  six  hundred  large  and  unspaced 
pages  of  patient,  solid  descriptive  writing,  and  maintain 
an  even  level  of  temperate  and  efficient  judgment,  such 
as  we  associate  with  trained  encyclopaedists.  As  such, 
they  are  worthy  to  stand  among  the  works  of  that  small 
but  growing  band  of  writers  who  are  building  up  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  aesthetic  synthesis  of  Eastern  and  Western 
ideal  and  achievement. 

It  is  as  a  picture-gallery  first  and  foremost  that  we 
must  regard  these  handsome-  volumes,  which  contain  no 
fewer  than  five  hundred  photographs  very  carefully  chos¬ 
en,  reproduced  and  arranged,  the  only  slip  being  the 
printing  on  the  same  page  of  views  of  Macao,  and  Bassein 
near  Bombay.  The  result  is,  we  are  able  to  enjoy,  what 
is  otherwise  a  difficult  operation,  a  pictorial  survey  of  that 
bewildering  cosmos  of  architectural  delicacy,  lavishness 
and  splendour  which  is  one  of  India’s  glorious  legacies, 
together  with  some  idea  of  the  multifarious  interest  of 
human  life  to-day  in  its  various  settings  which  the 
abundance  and  austerity,  the  niggardliness  and  caprice  of 
Nature  have  conditioned.  There  is  a  medley  of  Asian  and 
African  life  shown  in  these  pictures,  the  result  of  trop¬ 
ical  suns,  ocean-winds,  trade-routes,  religious  enthusiasm 
and  other  factors,  physical  and  psychic.  On  the  Greek 
coins  of  the  Kabul  valley  are  faces  of  kings  who  can  still 
be  seen  stalking  the  streets  of  Hyderabad ;  among  the 
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Lamas  of  the  Tibetan  fringe  and  the  Buddhist  monks  of 
Mandalay  are  men  I  have  known  in  Japan. 

All  the  familiar  things  are  here,  Rangoon,  the  Taj> 
Greek  coins  from  Afghan  valleys,  Chitor,  Udaipur,  Golkon- 
da,  the  Seven  Pagodas,  and  Ramaswaram.  But  there 
is  abundance  besides,  revealing  the  variety,  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics,  and  here  and  there  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  the  two  main  elements  in  Indian  art,  relieving  and 
setting  off  each  other  with  striking  effect. 

With  the  surging  life,  human  and  animal,  of  Ramayana 
friezes  ;  with  the  overdecoration  and  repetition  of  Burmese 
architecture,  a  direct  rejection  of  the  spirit  of  the  founder 
of  Buddhism, — we  have  the  peace  of  the  total  impression 
of  a  Mohammadan  mausoleum.  With  the  gaudiness  of 
the  Jain  temples  of  great  cities,  and  the  too  evident  fear 
of  leaving  any  material  uncarved  or  unworked,  alike 
in  the  domestic  decoration  of  Rajputana  and  the  sanc¬ 
tuaries  of  South  India, — we  have  the  stern  sufficiency  of  a 
mosque  in  its  bare  surroundings.  With  the  riot  of  the 
grotesque  in  Dravidian  sculpture,  with  the  disfiguring  of 
the  human  body  and  the  surrender  to  emotional  ecstasy 
of  Hindu  votive  craft,  we  have  the  reserve  and  finality 
of  tomb  and  pavilion,  archway,  dome  and  minar  in  Mogul 
architecture. 

That  is  a  first  impression  of  the  book,  and  correct 
in  the  main.  But  it  must  not  allow  us  to  lose  sight 
of  the  many  exceptions  to  this  facile  generalization. 
What  could  be  quieter  or  more  consoling  than  the 
seclusion  of  the  cloisters  of  Elura,  or  of  so  much 
of  the  Buddhist  stone  carving  from  Chandi  Mendoct 
in  Java  to"  Gandhara  itself  ?  What  more  exquisite 
than  the  delicate  foliation  of  the  tombs  of  Salim  Jistis 
(sic)  and  Itimad  ud-Daulah  ?  There  is  elaboration,  purely 
geometrical  it  is  true,  even  on  the  grave  of  Timur  in 
Samarqand,  where  we  should  naturally  expect  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  a  great  rock  in  a  thirsty  land.  And  in  India,  beside 
the  cool  reticence  of  portrait  studies,  we  find  throughout 
the  Mogul  period  the  loveliest  miniature  work  in  the 
interior  decoration  of  the  great  monuments  of  the  time  of 
Shah  Jehan.  Look  too  at  the  wonderful  arboreal  tracery 
in  marble  of  the  Sidi  Sayyid  Mosque  in  Ahmedabad  and 
the  royal  serail  in  Delhi.  Look  at  the  balustrade  and 
arabesques  of  the  Qutb  Minar,  and  the  elaborate  exterior 
decoration  of  the  tomb  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  in  Bijapur. 
There  is  impressiveness  and  solemnity  in  the  stupas  of 
Sanchi  and  Mihintale,  in  the  black  pagoda  of  Kanaruk, 
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the  medley  of  Patan,  Gwalior  Fort,  Tanjore,  Seringam 
and  many  another.  Both  kinds  of  art  have  their  supreme 
moments  and  their  decadence  ;  both,  as  these  volumes 
show,  afford  endless  study  both  in  detail  and  in  relation 
to  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  races  that  erected  them. 
In  his  treatment  of  the  world  of  Hindu  temple-sculpture, 
Father  Dahlmann  takes  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary 
cultured  Westerner  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  He  is  an  outsider — a  Philistine  if  you  like — 
compared  with  an  enthusiast  like  Dr.  Coomaraswamy,  a 
fervent  convert  like  SisterNivedita,  or  an  earnest  student 
such  as  Lord  Ronaldshay  or  Sir  Charles  Eliot.  The 
following  are  his  general  conclusions,  which  are  illustrated 
by  arresting  photographs  of  the  temples  of  Bhuvanesh- 
wara,  Puri  and  Kanaruk,  so  full  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  art  and  anthropology. 

“  The  underlying  character  of  the  Indian  temple  is 
everywhere  the  same.  It  is  meant  to  be  the  earthly 
house  of  the  god  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  From  this  idea 
develops  the  plan  of  the  Hindu  Sanctuary  in  both  its 
parts,  namely,  as*  Vimana  or  holy  of  holies,  and  as  Mantapa 
or  hall  of  prayer.  The  Vimana,  a  rectangular,  rather  nar¬ 
row  and  dark  chamber,  is  the  real  dwelling  place  of  the 
god,  large  enough  to  contain  the  statue  or  the  symbol  of 
godhead  which  takes  its  place.  Something  mysterious, 
spectral,  almost  uncanny  weighs  down  the  darkness  of 
the  inner  chamber  lighted  only  by  a  faint  glimmer  of 
daylight.  The  fantastic  forms  of  the  gods  in  the  back¬ 
ground  stand  out  like  apparitions  of  another  world, — 
not  a  happy  and  blissful  world,  but  one  that  is  dismal  and 
depressing.  So  much  the  brighter  and  less  confined  does 
the  mantapa  seem  to  any  one  entering,  which  is  erected  in 
front  of  the  vimana  as  a  chamber  of  prayer  for  the  devout. 
Compared  with  a  Christian  house  of  God  this  room  too  is 
small  throughout.  Then  the  Indian  temple  is  just  as 
little  intended  as  the  Greek  to  provide  room  for  large 
gatherings  met  inside  the  walls  for  divine  service,  or  to  be 
instructed  in  religious  truths.  The  great  annual  festivals 
bring  many  thousands  to  the  big  temples.  These  pilgrims 
find  room  in  the  temple  courts  and  the  great  corridors 
which  surround  them. 

‘‘  Vimana  and  mantapa  are  recognizable  by  their  peculiar 
superstructure.  Above  the  Vimana  as  the  Sanctum 
Sanctorum ,  where  the  godhead  dwells  in  effigy  or  symbol, 
rises  the  sikhara-tovrer,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Hindu  temple,  which  impresses  on  the  structure  just  as 
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peculiar  a  character  as  the  towers  of  our  Gothic  cathedrals. 
This  tower  takes  different  forms  in  north  and  south. 
In  the  north  it  resembles  a  rectangle  diminishing  upward 
in  curved  ribs,  with  a  dome-shaped  crowning  piece. 
These  towers  can  be  likened  to  colossal  vases  set  upright, 
with  four  dented  convex  sides.  In  the  south  they  resemble 
a  pyramid  rising  in  many  stories  and  concluded  by 
circular  roofing.  In  similar  manner  the  mantapa  varies 
by  reason  of  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  roof.  In  the 
north  the  roofing  diminishes  gradually  upwards,  in  the 
south  in  layers. 

“  In  these  main  divisions  of  the  arrangement  of  space 
the  architecture  provides  sculpture  with  surfaces  over 
which  it  spreads  its  decoration  in  the  most  exuberant 
richness.  It  is  primarily  in  the  prodigal  wealth  of  its 
ornamentation  that  the  Hindu  temple  becomes  the  truest 
expression  of  the  essence  of  Hinduism.  The  virtuosity  of 
the  sculptor  celebrates  therein  its  most  brilliant  triumphs. 
In  the  delicate  blossoms  and  foliage,  in  the  soaring  of  lines 
drawn  in  the  manner  of  arabesques,  in  the  multifarious 
grotesque  designs,  the  eye  discovers  many  pleasing 
images.  But  it  also  comes  across  the  dark  and  the 
darkest  side  of  this  temple-art.  Something  uncanny, 
demonic,  grins  at  us  from  the  darkness  of  the  inner 

chamber  lighted  by  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  candle . 

So  much  the  more  splendid  appears  the  porch  with  the 
luxurious  magnificence  of  its  pillars,  on  which  the  richly 
decorated  dome-shaped  roof  rests.  The  walls  are,  as  it 
were,  spanned  over  with  sculptures,  and  the  dreamy 
mood  of  the  speculative  brooding  of  the  Hindu  lies  heavy 
and  sultry  on  the  figures.  One  is  not  conscious  of  the 
least  trace  of  any  noble  distinguished  spirit  of  moderation 
such  as  is  expressed  in  the  creations  of  classic  art.  From 
the  depths  of  a  mystic,  speculative  ecstasy  this  sculpture 
cannot  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  ancient  art-life. 
While  the  Hindu  is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  delicate 
sense  for  harmony,  for  pictorial  and  plastic  beauty,  which 
the  Greeks  displayed  in  such  high  degree,  we  find  a  de¬ 
finite  predilection  for  the  colossal,  the  grotesque,  the 
insipid  and  the  absurd,  for  animal  forms,  mixed  forms, 
revolting  monsters  and  caricature.  It  may  be  that 
these  mythological  deformities  originally  possessed  a 
deeper  mystic  and  allegoric  meaning ;  but  among  the 
people  the  meagre  spiritual  content  rapidly  evaporated, 
and  there  was  left  only  the  caricature, — a  repulsive 
distortion  of  the  once  religious  idea.  All  is  exuberantly 
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and  immoderately  developed  as  by  no  other  people  on 
earth.  The  propensity  to  a  positively  unbridled  fantasy 
breaks  out  every  where  with  an  almost  demonic  appearance. 

“  Just  as  the  power  of  imagination  can  only  represent 
the  divine  in  shapeless  deformities,  in  the  unnatural,  the 
distorted,  and  the  monstrous,  so  the  plastic  execution  can 
only  bring  home  to  the  reverent  the  being  of  the  gods  by 
gigantic  and  wildly  fantastic  images.  At  one  time  the 
divine  beings  are  represented  in  actionless  repose  and 
dreamy  enjoyment ;  at  another  they  are  seen  in  battle  with 
superhuman  creatures  as  weird  and  terrible  powers. 
Where  a  higher,  a  divine  capacity  should  be  revealed,  art 
can  only  attain  to  this  by  a  monstrous  accumulation  of 
limbs  or  a  fantastic  joining  of  animal  heads  and  human 
bodies.  One  never  sees  the  gods  represented  in  complete 
human  form,  doing  and  enduring,  benign  or  wrathful  with 
all  human  sufferings.  Anything  suggesting  pithy  con¬ 
stancy,  energy  and  determination  is  completely  suppressed. 
But  what  appears  in  the  revolting  imagery  along  with  the 
procession  of  the  frightful  and  the  terrible  is  the  entire 
surrender  to  an  unbridled  sensual  existence.  Indian 
temple-art  has  taken  into  its  service  the  most  voluptuous 
sculpture  on  earth.  A  train  of  wanton  sensuality  runs 
right  though  this  art.  Any  one,  therefore,  who  would 
learn  to  know  the  religious  architecture  as  expressive  of 
the  innermost  being  of  Hinduism,  must  not  close  his  eyes 
to  this  aspect. 

‘‘It  is  characteristic  of  Indian  sculpture”  writes  Wilhelm 
Colin,  ‘  that  in  it  the  most  passionate  sensuousness  and  an 
earthly  humanity  are  in  colloquy.’  Whole  temple  walls 
are  exclusively  covered  with  representations  of  the 
crudest  life  of  the  senses.  That  is  not  the  isolated  aber¬ 
ration  of  an  art  otherwise  devoted  to  the  serious  and  lofty 
representation  of  divinity.  The  horrible  degeneration 
here  and  there  by  no  means  originates  in  an  occasional  lapse 
of  the  artist,  if  lie  deserves  this  name.  The  artist  here 
confronts  a  tendency  which  has  from  time  immemorial 
taken  possession  of  the  Hindu.  ‘  Voluptuously  impelled 
figures,  radiating  sensual  life,’  belong  just  as  surely  to  the 
inventory  of  temple-art  as  the  devadasis,  servants  of  the 
godhead,  belong  as  dancing  girls  to  the  personnel  of  the 
temple  services.  The  succession  of  these  orgies  reveals 
the  mightiest  god  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  Siva,  as  Nataraja 
the  Dance-king,  in  the  so  popular  figure  of  a  naked  dancer 
seized  by  wild  dance-lust,  who  stretches  out  his  four  arms 
and  with  one  leg  moving  ecstatically  in  a  circle,  crushes  to 
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pieces  the  king  of  the  demons  with  his  other  leg,  torn  by  a 
rush  of  blood.  The  above  mentioned  student  and  lover 
of  Indian  sculpture  thinks  to  find  as  the  deepest  basis 
of  this  passion  for  decoration  that  ‘in  the  Indian  religiosity 
the  sensual  is  regarded  under  the  aspect  of  the  divine.’ 
This  aspect  cannot  surprise  us,  when  we  find  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Winternitz,  in  certain 
ceremonies  connected  with  dedication  ‘  all  barriers  are  let 
down’.  The  speech  of  temple-art  is  only  the  interpreter 
of  these  orgies. 

“  That  in  its  outlines  is  the  Brahman  sanctuary,  as  it 
shows  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  wanderer  north  and  south, 
whether  it  be  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  the  God  most  friendly 
to  mortals,  or  to  Siva,  the  most  terrible. — a  medley  of 
noble  art-forms  and  of  the  most  barbarous  productions  of 
the  sensual  nature.” 

If  Father  Dahlmann’s  criticism  of  Hindu  sculpture  is 
so  drastic,  his  praise  of  the  beauty  of  Mohammedan  archi- 
teeture  is  tempered  by  his  religious  predilection,  though 
this  does  not  debar  him  from  paying  what  we  must  regard 
as  a  generous  tribute  of  admiration  from  such  an  ardent 
son  of  the  Church.  In  his  discussion  of  Agra  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Austin  of  Bordeaux  at  the  court  of  Shah  Jahan, 
he  says  : 

“  The  Emperor,  led  by  his  aspiration  to  glorify  his 
sovereignty  in  architecture  which  should  in  every  respect 
outshine  the  glory  of  Akbar,  found  in  the  art  of  this  man  a 
means  of  forming  a  style  that  had  nothing  in  common  with 
any  previous  splendour  of  art.  In  this  style  lie  built 
himself  a  new  palace,  while  the  work  of  Akbar  was  aban¬ 
doned  to  decay. 

“  Scarcely  twenty  years  are  gone,  and  it  seems  that  all 
the  great  achievement  of  the  mighty  spirit  of  Akbar  in 
Fatehpur  is  forgotten  by  his  scion.  But  this  scion  created 
after  no  inherited  art;  he  builds  like  a  Titan  so  magnificent¬ 
ly  that  all  the  beauty  handed  down  by  his  ancestors  begins 

to  pale . Much,  very  much  is  to  our  eyes  strange  and 

inexplicable.  We  cannot  think  ourselves  into  this  un¬ 
heard  of  revel  of  splendour  and  abundance. . .  .AH  that 
the  highest  might  and  pomp  could  attain  to  has  here  been 
pressed  into  service.  Thus  the  Chapel  of  the  Medici  in 
Florence  suffered  a  resurrection  in  the  architectural  glory 
of  India  as  a  memorial  of  the  highest  power  of  Islam. 
The  same  artistic  skill  which  made  one  chapel  a  jewel  of 
Christian  art  made  the  seraglio  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  a 
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jewel  of  Saracen  art.  But  it  is  just  in  this  apparent  ap¬ 
proximation  and  inner  affinity  that  there  is  revealed  also 
the  deep  gulf  that  separates  Christian  from  Mohammedan 
art _ 

“The  Indian  artist  combined  with  a  masterly  technical 
skill  a  sense  of  form  and  colour  which  rivalled  those  of  the 
Florentine  master.  And  yet,  when  one  confronts  these 
lustrous  white  surfaces  of  marble  and  the  fresh  spring-like 
colour-sense  of  the  flowers  and  arabesques  with  the  work 
of  Christian  art,  everything  appears  not  merely  sober  but 
absolutely  poor,  notwithstanding  the  blended  wealth. 
These  fairy-like  images  are  wanting  in  spiritual  beauty. 
In  the  Mohammedan  artist  we  miss  what  discloses  to 
every  Christian  a  source  of  the  richest  life,  a  vision  of  the 
mystery  of  the  divine  life  and  activity ....  Saracenic  art 
was  not  wanting  in  the  loftiest  thoughts  waiting  for  ex¬ 
pression,  in  susceptibility  to  the  charm  of  the  harmony  of 
colours,  or  in  skill  in  the  handling  of  material.  One  thing 
only  it  lacked, — spiritual  content, — but  in  that  it  lacked 
all*.  Never  have  I  felt  more  vividly  the  poverty  of  ideas, 
the  incapacity  for  profound  imaginative  creation  of  a 
non-Christian  religious  sphere  of  thought,  than  in  the 
monuments  which  the  golden  age  of  Mogul  art  under 
Shah  Jahan  displays.” 

Peace  to  Professor  Dahlmann  !  Mohammedan  art 
has  yet  to  find  its  royal  interpreter.  Meanwhile  it  remains 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  not  only  for  its  loftiness 
in  detail  and  ensemble,  but  for  the  subtle  ways  in  which 
it  associates  itself  with  natural  scenery,  even  the  wildest, 
not  to  speak  of  its  deep  and  subconscious  relations  with 
the  human  soul. 

But  if  this  lack  of  spiritual  symbolism  in  a  familiar 
form  impresses  Father 'Dahlmann  in  the  finest  Mohammed¬ 
an  art,  he  recognizes  and  extols  the  spiritual  quality  in 
the  life  and  character  of  individual  Muslims.  Writing 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Baber,  he  says  : 

“  These  Memoirs  are  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
literary  creations  of  the  spiritual  life  of  Asia.  Written 
by  an  unsettled,  roving  nomad,  a  man  who  delighted  in 
battle,  they  reflect,  in  their  homely  and  plain  and  yet  so 
living  and  clear  speech,  a  picture  of  a  people  which  stands 
for  us,  in  the  changing  aspects  and  events,  a  true  expression 
of  the  Asiatic  life  that  we  feel  so  far  and  strange.  With¬ 
out  knowing  it,  the  Prince,  in  the  picture  he  has  sketched 
of  himself,  has  drawn  the  genius  of  the  magnificent  epoch 

♦Tfhe  Muslims  shun  all  that  savours  of  idolatry — Editor,  I.  C, 
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which  was  founded  by  him  in  the  life  of  India  and  Central 
Asia.  There  gleams  before  us,  in  contrast  to  the  osten¬ 
tatious  picture  of  court  life  which  fills  out  the  pages  of 
the  Asiatic  historiographer,  a  real  piece  of  Asiatic  history. 
The  people,  with  their  customs  and  habits,  begin  to  live 
before  our  eyes,  and  we  also,  unnoticed,  begin  to  live  under 
him  and  with  him.  What  is  told  us  is  not  merely  memories 
in  which  a  rough  soldier  and  wild  roving  nomad,  at  the 
end  of  his  life  of  battle,  knows  only  how  to  recount  for  us 
marches  and  countermarches,  sieges  and  stormings,  ram¬ 
parts  and  bastions.  In  these  Memoirs  are  the  impressions 
and  remarks  of  a  keen  observer,  of  a  finely  cultivated  ruler 
versed  in  all  branches  of  Asiatic  literature,  not  as  first 
collected  after  the  lapse  of  years,  but  as  they  impressed 
themselves  on  the  memory  fresh  and  direct  in  the  living 
stream  of  events.  But  more  than  on  the  course  of  events 
emerging  before  us,  the  attention  centres  on  the  fashions 
of  this  unique  man.  his  character,  so  fresh  and  serene,  so 
free  from  all  constraint  and  convention,  amidst  the  most 
dismal  disillusions  so  rich  in  hope,  courage  and  resolve, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  warm-hearted  and  friendly,  in 
many  features  of  such  manly  nobility  that  he  involuntarily 
commands  our  admiration  and  sympathy. 

“  The  frankness  with  which  he  unconsciously  portrays 
himself,  while  lac  tells  us  of  all  his  roving  expeditions  and 
his  labyrinthine  movements,  give  these  sketches  a  magic 
that  takes  the  reader  captive.  Not  altogether  unfitly  has 
this  son  of  the  Asiatic  steppe  been  called  the  Prince  of  all 
Autobiographers.  Descending  from  Timur  on  his  father’s 
side,  from  Jingis  Khan  on  his  mother’s,  and  thus  in 
direct  line  the  offspring  of  both  the  most  terrible  scourges 
of  Asia,  and  by  this  double  ancestry  born  rather  to  all  the 
others  than  to  one  prince  in  whom  something  of  the  genius 
of  an  Alexander  lived,  he  discloses,  through  his  restless 
and  lacerated  life  of  wandering,  a  spiritual  force  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  greatest  of  rulers.  With  the  enterprising 
energy  of  the  Mongols  and  the  pre-eminent  audacity  of  the 
Turks  he  associated  already  as  a  boy  the  culture  of  the 
Persians,  so  highly  developed  on  all  sides  of  spiritual  life. 
Master  of  Turkish,  his  mother  tongue,  he  had  command 
also  of  the  classical  speech  of  Central  Asia,  Persian,  as  an 
equally  perfect  master  of  style  in  prose  and  verse.  He  is 
just  as  proud  of  a  graceful  ghazal  of  his  pen  as  of  a  bold 
victory  with  the  sword. 

“  Surrounded  by  obstacles,  in  the  very  act  of  flight, 
and  in  face  of  the  highest  danger,  he  finds  the  quiet  to 
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sing  of  his  unhappiness  in  an  ode  full  of  poetry.  He  gives 
the  impression  that  in  this  common  offspring  of  Timur 
and  Jinghis  the  overflowing  energy  of  both  Titan-conquer¬ 
ors  of  Central  Asia  had  flowed  together  , — no  more  in  the 
all-scorching  glow  of  the  tumultuous  and  ungovernable 
nomad,  but  ennobled  by  a  spiritual  life  which,  though  it 
stands  so  far  behind  Christian  culture,  was  able  to  rouse 
the  slumbering  latent  forces  of  a  nomad  people  to  brilliant 
activity.  Sword  and  poetry  work  together  to  found  a 
realm  whose  fame  has  not  even  to-day  lost  its  magic  in  the 
world  of  Central  Asian  peoples.” 

At  the  end  of  his  travel-record  Father  Dalilmann 
briefly  sums  up  his  conclusions,  which  are  indicated  by 
the  sub-titles  of  his  last  chapter, — India’s  Religious  Ideals 
no  Souree  of  Restoration  for  the  West;  the  Three  Founda- 
tionsof  Western  Culture, — Jerusalem,  the  home  of  the  true 
faith,  Hellas,  the  creator  of  a  Universal  Culture,  Rome,  the 
Giver  of  Law.  And  for  him  the  three  summits  in  Western 
Culture  are  found  in  the  charaeter  and  work  of  Pericles, 
Augustus  and  Julius.  For  him,  too,  India’s  hope  lies  in 
the  imperishable  life-force  of  the  Church. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  the  author  to  say  that  these  con¬ 
victions  arc  rarely  obtruded  in  the  book,  which  is  an  ad¬ 
mirably  patient  and  painstaking  account  of  many  sides 
of  a  vast  rival  world  of  contrast  to  such  energies  as  are 
symbolized  in  those  three  high  names,  which  mean  so 
much  to  Western  history  and  civilization. 


E.  E.  Speight. 
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SHORTER  NOTICES 
REVUE  DES  ETUDES  ISLAMIQUES. 

(Paris,  Librairie  Orientaliste  Paul  Guethner). 

The  famous  name  of  Monsieur  Louis  Massignon,  Professor 
at  the  College  de  France,  at  once  won  our  respect  for 
this  Review,  of  which  he  is  director,  and  which  was  founded 
at  the  same  time  as  “  Islamic  Culture,”  for  the  study  of 
everything  connected  with  the  Muslim  World.  La  Revue 
des  Etudes  Islamiques  has  an  inclination  for  things 
modem,  however,  while  we,  for  our  part,  lean  towards  the 
treasures  of  the  past.  Two  numbers  of  this  French 
review  have  reached  us,  of  which  the  first  contains,  in 
addition  to  an  account  of  all  the  books  and  periodicals 
lately  published  in  connection  with  Islamic  studies,  a 
full  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Commission  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Governor-General  of  Algeria,  on  the  demand  of 
the  Kabylc  inhabitants,  to  “  seek  the  legislative,  regula¬ 
tionary,  juridical  and  administrative  measures  which  it 
would  be  advisable  to  take  for  ameliorating  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Kabyle  woman.”  The  second  number  is 
almost  exclusively  occupied  by  a  contribution  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  interest,  the  Memoirs  of  Ghazi  Mustafa  Kemal 
Pasha,  which,  contrary  to  the  former  custom  of  Turkish 
statesmen,  whose  autobiographies  were  stilted  and  con¬ 
ventional,  full  of  pious  ejaculations  and  trite  reflections, 
but  revealing  nothing  of  the  writer’s  personality,  form  an 
amazingly  frank  and  vivid  human  document.  Mustafa 
Kemal  describes  his  adventures  during  the  war  in  detail, 
but  quite  simply,  sums  up  the  Kaiser,  Ludendorf  and 
Hindenburg  neatly  in  a  few  lines  of  narrative,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  portrays  himself  for  us  as  a  quiet,  strong,  far-see¬ 
ing,  and  by  nature  incorruptible  man.  His  judgment  of 
contemporary  Turkish  personalities  is  not  so  fair,  for  some 
of  them  had  hurt  his  pride  and  bitterly  offended  him,  but 
even  here  he  gives  them  credit  for  their  works.  This 
curtailed  French  translation  makes  us  long  for  a  sight  of 
the  Turkish  original  We  wish  long  life  and  many  readers 
to  our  French  contemporary. 
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THE  OSMANIA  MAGAZINE. 

This  is  a  quarterly,  bilingual  magazine  produced  by 
the  staff  and  students  of  the  Osmania  University  College, 
Hyderabad.  A  magazine  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  a 
modern  University,  and  its  production  marks  a  definite 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  University  life,  the  stage, 
as  one  might  say,  of  full  self-consciousness.  It  is  only 
about  eight  years  ago  that  the  University  consisted  only 
of  the  Translation  Bureau  and  the  Intermediate  Class ; 
but  it  has  progressed  rapidly  since  then  and  is  now  a 
University  in  the  most  modern  acceptance  of  the  term, 
though  not  yet  quite  full  grown.  This  magazine  is  proof 
of  the  near  approach  of  maturity.  The  second  and  third 
numbers  have  appeared  in  one  volume,  of  which  120  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  English  section  and  203  to  the  Urdu 
section,  which  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity  somewhat 
excels  the  former,  as  it  should  do  in  an  Osmania  public¬ 
ation. 

The  Principal  of  the  College  gives  a  very  interesting 
account,  in  English,  of  his  recent  visit  to  England  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Centenary  Celebration  of  the  London  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  of  his  efforts  to  make  the  Osmania  University’s 
achievements  known  in  England.  Professor  Speight’s  all 
too  short  article  on  “  The  Soul  of  India  and  Western 
Research  ”  follows.  Professor  Hussain  Ali  Mirza’s  “  Side- 
Lights  on  Education  ”  deserves  to  be  widely  read.  Dr. 
S.  A.  Latif  approaches  his  subject,  “  Ghalib’s  Outlook 
on*  Life  ”  from  a  somewhat  peculiar  angle  and  deals  with 
it  in  an  original  manner,  which  we  find  delightful,  quoting 
Urdu  verses  freely  by  way’of  illustration. 

The  Urdu  portion  of  the  magazine  is  even  more  interest¬ 
ing,  the  original  poetry  contributed  being  surprisingly 
good.  The  general  get-up  and  print  is  excellent  and  the 
magazine  is  almost  free  from  those  mistakes  which  gener¬ 
ally  characterise  the  Urdu  press. 

KHUDA-KI-PADSHAHAT— “77te  Kingdom  of  God.” 

This  little  book  is  published  by  Messrs.  Abdullah  and 
Mohiuddin  Ahmad,  Secretaries,  Jamiat-i-Dawat-o-Tabligh 
-i-Islam,  Akbari  Gate,  Lahore.  It  contains  an  Urdu 
translation  of  the  essay  by  the  late  Prince  Sa’id  Halim 
Pasha,  ex-Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey,  which  appeared  in  the 
first  number  of  “Islamic  Culture.”  The  work  has  been 
translated  into  idiomatic  Urdu  by  Moulvi  Syed  Hashimi 
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Sahib,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Translation  Bureau 
of  the  Osmania  University,  and  contains  a  foreword  by 
Mr.  Picktliall,  who  knew  the  author  well. 

The  essay  breathes  a  true  Islamic  spirit.  It  dispels 
the  errors  which  too  many  Muslims  have  come  to  cherish 
almost  as  beliefs  of  recent  years.  As  Sa’kl  Halim  Pasha 
wrote  :  “  The  great  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Muslim  intellectual  classes  arc  intent  only  on  endowing 
their  countries  with  hardly  disguised  copies  of  Western 
institutions.  ”  He,  on  the  contrary,  was  convinced,  and 
convinces  his  readers,  “  that  the  Reformation  of  Islam 
consists  simply  in  Muslims  learning  to  understand  better, 
and  apply  better,  the  teachings  of  their  own  sublime 
religion.”  The  author  asks  the  Muslims  to  hold  fast 
to  the  Shari’at  which,  if  prope  rly  interpreted  and  applied, 
will  “  infallibly  lead  to  an  unparalleled  degree  of  moral 
welfare  and  material  prosperity.”  The  author  describes 
the  various  diseases  which  affect  the  Muslim  world 
and  Western  society  respectively,  and  prescribes  the 
remedies  for  them  both.  We  commend  the  book  to  the 
Urdu-reading  public  as  conducive  to  a  right  understanding 
of  Islamic  laws  and  civilization.  Every  educated  Muslim 
ought  to  have  a  copy  of  it. 

SULTAN  MAHMUD  OF  GHAZNI. 

By  Md.  Habib,  B.  A.,  (Oxon.),  M.  L.  C.,  Professor  of 
History,  Muslim  University,  Aligarh.  (D.  B.  Taraporevala 
Sons  and  Co.,  Bombay),  Rs.  2-8-0. 

This  book,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  brief  study  of  the 
conquests,  character  and  administration  of  Sultan  Mah¬ 
mud  of  Ghazni.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  Muslim  world  as  it  existed  in  the  10th  century  A.D., 
wherein  the  author  shows  how  the  ‘  Weakening  of  Spir¬ 
itual  Zeal  ’  brought  about  the  decline  of  the  Abbaside 
Caliphate,  and  how  the  Persians  gained  importance  in  the 
Muslim  world.  The  Persians  were  in  turn  eclipsed  by  the 
Turks  and  the  Tartars,  and  about  the  end  of  the  10th 
century  the  Turks  held  a  position  in  the  Muslim  world  as 
important  as  that  of  the  Kshattriyas  in  Indian  history. 
The  second  and  third  chapters  deal  with  the  subject  proper. 
The  former  tells  how  Mahmud  came  to  the  throne  of 
Ghazni  and  how  he  strove  to  extend  his  Empire  by  an 
unending  series  of  invasions  ;  so  far  as  India  is  concerned 
the  author  describes  seventeen  invasions  at  some  length. 
The  fourth  chapter  contains  a  careful  and  concise  account 
of  the  character  and  value  of  Mahmud’s  work. 
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Some  ‘  fanatics  ’  regard  Mahmfid  as  the  Holy  Warrior 
fighting  in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Such  short-sighted 
persons  have  grossly  misrepresented  the  spirit  of  Islam. 
Prof.  Habib  takes  a  strictly  impartial  view  of  the  work 
-of  the  great  Muslim  conqueror,  depicting  him  as  he  appears 
in  the  light  of  historical  events.  “  Far  from  being  a 
missionary,  he  was  not  even  a  fanatic  ;  though,  like  a 
clever  man  with  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  profit,  he  fought 
with  Hindus  and  Mussalmans  alike  for  the  extension  of  his 
Empire.”  On  another  occasion,  writing  of  his  raids  on 
India,  he  remarks  “  They  were  not  crusades  but  secular 
exploits  waged  for  the  greed  of  glory  and  gold.  The 
Ghaznavid  army  was  not  a  host  of  holy  warriors  resolved 
to  die  for  the  Lord  ;  it  was  an  enlisted  and  paid  army  of 
professional  soldiers  accustomed  to  fight  Hindus  and 
Mussalmans  alike.”  It  is  true  that  “  Islam  as  a  world 
force  is  judged  by  the  life  of  the  Prophet  and  the  second 
Caliph  ”  and  not  by  that  of  a  Sultan  Mahmud.  The  fifth 
and  last  chapter  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  fall  of  the 
Ghaznavid  Empire.  Mahmud  was  essentially  a  warrior 
and  a  general  of  extraordinary  ability.  As  an  adminis¬ 
trator  he  was  an  utter  failure.  His  successors  were  no 
better.  His  vast  empire,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  came 
to  an  end  not  long  after  the  strong  hand  of  its  founder 
was  withdrawn.  The  language  is  simple  throughout  and 
the  facts  are  set  forth  in  an  interesting  way. 

MUSLIM  REVIEW. 

Calcutta  Muslim  Institute  ( Annual  Subscription  Rs.  5-8-0). 

This  is  a  magazine  for  the  study  of  Islamic  civilisation 
under  the  honorary  editorship- of  such  well  known  Oriental 
scholars  as  Mr.  A.  H.  Harley,  Mr.  S.  Khuda  Bukhsh, 
Mr.  A.  F.M.  Abdul  Ali  and  Mr.  Mahfuzul  Huq.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  the  Indo-Persian  tradition  of  Islamic 
culture.  The  first  number  of  the  second  volume  contains 
some  excellent  articles.  “  The  life  and  Works  of  Amir 
Khusrau  (continued)”  by  Professor  Muhammad  Habib  ; 

The  Origin  of  Manicheism  ”  by  Von  Wesendonk,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Fida  Ali  Khan,  which  is  a  genuine  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  “  The  Part  Played 
by  the  Nawabs  of  Oudh  in  later  Mughal  History  ”  by 
Mr.  Najmul  Hasan  ;  “  The  History  of  Urdu  Poetry  ” 

from  the  Ab-i-Hayat  of  Azad,  translated  by  Professor 
A.  H.  Harley  ;  and  the  first  instalment  of  “  An  Account  of 
Muhammad  Reza  Khan,  the  Founder  of  the  Chitpore 
Family,”  by  Amir  Ali  Midhat  Jung.  The  Review  is 
presented  in  a  highly  readable  form,  is  carefully  edited, 
and  the  matter  it  contains  is  such  as  will  appeal  to  every 
Indian  Muslim. 
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PRESS  COMMENTS. 

“  Leads  us  to  hope  that  it  will  rank  among  the  most  prominent 
publications  appearing  in  Lidia.” 

JOURNAL  OF  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY ,  LONDON. 

“The  journal  is  sure  to  breathe  a  new  life  into  the  lethargic 
Muslims.”  ISLAMIC  REVIEW ,  ENGLAND. 

“  It  is  a  unique  production  of  its  kind.” 

TIMES  OF  MESOPOTAMIA. 

“  A  periodical  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language  has  long  been 
a  great  want.  Islamic  Culture  will  be  a  most  important  addition  to 
Indian  periodical  literature.”  THE  INDIAN  DAILY  MAIL. 

“The  journal  is  of  a  really  high  standard . the  get-up  is 

good,  and  the  matter  is  excellent.  Hyderabad  may  well  be  proud 
of  this  production.”  THE  INDIAN  NATIONAL  HERALD. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  journal  will  be  occupying  an 
honourable  place  in  the  list  of  periodicals  which  save  humanity  from 
stagnation.  Not  merely  Muslims  but  everyone  interested  in  human 
progress  will  find  much  food  for  study  and  thought.” 

THE  BOMBAY  CHRONICLE. 

“  This  journal  will  do  a  great  deal  in  bringing  Islam  into  line  with 
modem  thought.  It  is  tastefully  got  up.  THE  HINDU . 

“  The  Review  should  be  on  the  table  of  all  those  who  make  a 
study  of  Eastern  learning  and  art.  The  new  Quarterly  Review  issued 
from  Hyderabad  fills  a  long-felt  w&nt  for  a  magazine  in  India  of  this 
nature.”  YOUNG  MUSLIM. 

“  The  journal  is  undoubtedly  a  most  precious  addition  to  literature 
in  general  and  to  literature  on  Islam  in  particular.  The  Review  is 
certainly  a  great  enlightening  and  uplifting  force  and  no  educated 
man  can  afford  to  be  without  it.”  THE  LIGHT. 

“  Li  general  get-up  and  style  the  magazine  is  on  a  par  with  its 
British  contemporaries,  but  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  brilliant  Muslim  and  non-Muslim  contributors,  makes  it  the 
most  interesting  periodical  published  in  India.” 

THE  MUSLIM  OUTLOOK. 

“  Islamic  Culture  is  in  every  way  up  to  date  and  can  be  compared 
with  the  first  class  magazines  published  in  England,  France  and 
Germany.  The  magazine  is  unique  of  its  kind.” 

THE  MUSLIM  CHRONICLE . 


“  Is  excellently  got  up  and  well  printed  on  high  class  paper. 
The  organ  presents  the  cultural  and  the  enlightened  side  of  Islam 
and  as  such  it  should  be  welcomed  not  only  by  Muslims  but  also  by 
men  of  other  religions  who  wish  to  see  a  united  India  by  allowing, 
followers  of  each  religion  to  study  the  best  of  other  religions. 

THE  INDIAN  DAILY  TELEGRAPH .. 

“  There  is  great  need  for  such  journals  in  order  to  dispel  ignorance 
and  misunderstanding  and  uphold  the  real  significance  and  truth  of 
every  religion  and  culture.  The  Magazine  is  very  well  printed  on  good 
paper.”  THE  RANGOON  MAIL . 

“  The  magazine  is  a  laudable  attempt  to  present  Islamic  Culture 

in  its  proper  perspective . it  is  well  got  up  and  is  quite  readable.” 

SIND  OBSERVER . 

“  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  production  is  that  it  is  well  print¬ 
ed  and  carefully  “  read.”  THE  PIONEER . 

“  The  articles  published  arc  of  varied  interest,  of  literary  merit, 
evincing  the  sound  learning  and  wide  scholarship  of  the  writers  who 
have  contributed  them.”  MADRAS  DAILY  EXPRESS . 

“  Islamic  Culture  ”  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  some  of 
the  best  writers  on  Islam.  Its  outlook  is  broad  and  the  range  of  its 
studies  wide.  The  printing  and  get-up  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and 
we  commend  the  journal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Islam — its  His¬ 
tory,  Culture  and  Civilization.”  MUSLIM  REVIEW. 

“  Represents  the  best  Islamic  thought  of  the  day.  To  the 
Muslims  it  will  certainly  be  invaluable  and  even  to  the  non-Muslims 
it  may  be  useful  in  removing  certain  misconceptions  about  Islam.” 

UNITED  INDIA  AND  INDIAN  STATES. 

“  Its  printing,  paper  and  get-up  is  excellent  and  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.”  THE  ALIGARH  MAIL. 
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“The  Muslim  Outlook  ” 

The  Leading  Muslim  English  Daily  Published  in  India. 

LAHORE. 

SUBSCRIBE. 

The  only  English  Daily  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Muslims. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

Reuter,  Associated  and  Free  Press  news.  Special  Indian  and 
Foreign  correspondents’  contributions. 

Special  arrangments  for  news  with  Afghanistan,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Turkey  and  other  Muslim  countries. 

News  from  the  local  correspondents. 

Articles  and  contributions  from  men  of  highest  culture  and 
reputation. 

Government  notices  and  reports. 

Transfer  and  appointment  of  government  Officials. 

Exchange  and  Foreign  market  news: 

Plavs  &  Sports. 

Leader  &  Notes. 

An  up-to-date  and  perfect  Muslim  organ  of  Indian  Muslims. 

Do  you  realize  as  a  Muslim  your  own  duty  towards  your  own 
organ  ?  If  so  dont  hesitate  any  more,  make  a  remittance  to-day. 
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LAILAT-UL-QADR 


The  Night  of  Glory  !  Lo  !  it  brings  to  thee. 

By  angel  hands  unseen,  a  mystic  key 
To  give  to  Faith  and  Hope 
That  long  have  sought  to  ope 
The  shining  portals  of  Eternity. 

It  is  the  Night  of  Bliss,  the  Night  of  Grace, 

More  hallowed  than  a  thousand  months  of  days  I 
Behold  !  God’s  grace  descends, 

Each  hour  His  blessing  lends 

To  crown  eaeh  thought  and  act  of  prayer  and  praise. 

The  light  of  all  the  stars  shines  in  thine  eyes, 

And  in  thy  heart — see  ! — Heaven  mirrored  lies  ! 
Watch  till  each  star’s  withdrawn 
Into  the  folds  of  Dawn  ; 

Watch  till  the  Sun  of  Peace  ascend  the  skies  ! 

Watch  till  the  skies  their  folded  depths  unroll. 
Watch  till  the  light  of  Heaven  flood  thy  soul  ! 

The  promise  of  the  Night 
Thrills  into  love  and  light, 

Creation  shines  and  Peace  pervades  the  Whole  1 

Nizamat  Jung. 
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THE  EARLIEST  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  THE 
PROPHET  AND  THEIR  AUTHORS 

(Translated  by  Marmaduke  Pickthall  from,  the 
German  Typoscript). 

Ill 

Three  of  Al-Zuhri’s  scholars  are  known  to  us  as  the 
authors  of  books  on  the  Maghazi  :  Musa  ibn  ‘Uqba. 
Ma‘mar  ibn  Rashid  and  Muhammad  ibn  Ishaq,  who  all 
three  sprang  not  from  the  Islamic  noblesse  but  from  the 
stratum  of  the  Mawali  (bondmen). 

Musa  ibn  ‘Uqba  ibn  Abi  Ayyash  was  a  Maula  of  the 
family  of  Zubair  ibn  al-Awwam,  or  more  precisely  of 
Zubair’s  wife,  Umm  Khalid1.  His  grandfather  on  the 
mother’s  side  was  likewise  a  Maula  of  Ibn  al-Zubair2, 
with  whose  family  his  was  also  closely  associated.  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain  ;  a  chronological  indication 
is  provided,  however,  in  the  answer  which  ‘Uqba  gave 
to  the  question  whether  he  had  ever  seen  one  of  the 
Companions  of  the  Prophet3  :  “I  undertook  the 
pilgrimage  at  the  time  when  ‘Abdullah  ibn  ‘Umar  was  in 
Mecca  ;  that  was  in  the  same  year  in  which  Najda,  the 
Haruri  (a  leader  of  the  Kharijites),  was  present  there.” 
Tabari4  has  preserved  for  us  a  report  concerning  this 
presence  of  Najda  and  his  horde  in  Mecca.  He  relates  : 
“In  the  year  68  (therefor  still  in  the  time  of  ‘  Abdullah 
ibn  al-Zubair ’s  anti-Khilafat)  four  pennons  waved  in 
‘Arafat :  that  of  Ibn  al-Hanafiya,  that  of  Ibn  al-Zubair, 
that  of  Najda  behind  them,  and  that  of  the  Umayyads 
to  the  left  of  them.”  Tabari  then  adds :  “Ibn  ‘Umar 
began  his  agitation  as  Ibn  Zubair  broke  up ;”  thus 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  pilgrimage  of  Mfisa 
ibn  ‘Uqba  took  place  in  the  year  68  A.H. ;  he  would 

(1)  Ibn  Ha  jar,  Tahdhib  X  860  ;  Dhahabi  (ed.  Fischer)  1  c.  487. 

(2)  Ibn  Sa‘d  V  221. 

(8)  Ibn  Ha  jar  862. 

(4)  II  782. 
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therefore  have  been  born  anyhow  not  much  later  than 
55  A.H.  As  al-Waqidi1  states,  Musa  was  accustomed 
to  forgather  with  his  brothers  Ibrahim  and  Muhammad, 
in  the  Prophet’s  mosque  in  Madinah  for  the  purpose  of 
study  ;  both  his  brothers,  like  him,  were  experts  in 
Hadith  and  Fiqh,  but  only  of  Musa  the  youngest  is  it 
reported  that  he  furnished  legal  judgments.  We  hear 
nothing  else  concerning  his  activity  in  public  life  and, 
as  it  seems,  he  kept  up  no  relations  with  the  court  of 
the  Umayyads.  His  death  took  place  about  a  decade 
after  the  destruction  of  that  dynasty,  in  the  year  1412. 

Musa  ranks  as  a  special  expert  in  the  Maghazi,  and 
Malik  ibn  Anas  says  :  “  You  must  hold  to  the  Maghaz 
of  Musa,  for  he  is  trustworthy,”  or,  according  to  another 
version,  “  He  is  a  trustworthy  man  who,  in  spite  of  his  great 
age,  has  collected  the  Maghazi,  and  does  not  bring  too 
much  of  them,  as  others  have  done3.”  According  to  this, 
Musa’s  book  was  probably  less  in  bulk  than  other  works 
which  treated  of  the  same  theme,  and  probably  Malik 
in  his  utterance  is  hitting  at  Ibn  Ishaq,  with  whose 
Kitabu'l-Maghazi,  as  we  know,  he  often  has  fault  to  find. 
The  Maghazi  of  Musa  ■were  handed  on  by  his  nephew 
Ismail  ibn  Ibrahim  ibn  ‘Uqba4  who  died  in  158  A.  H., 
and  Yaqut5  makes  use  of  them  in  his  rescript  of  Abu 
Nu’aim.  The  work  has  not  been  preserved  to  us  or, 
more  accurately,  nothing  is  known  of  its  existence.  Aloys 
Sprenger  was  assured  in  Damascus  that  a  copy  did  exist 
of  which  he  was,  however,  unable  to  obtain  a  sight. 
(Diyarbakri,  the  author  of  the  Tarikh  Khamis,  com¬ 
pleted  in  940  A.H.,  has,  it  appears,  made  use  of  the 
work6)  ;  we,  however,  still  possess  only  an  abstract 
which  contains  one  or  several  ahadith  from  each  of  the 
10  Ajza  (parts)  of  the  work  ;  it  is  in  the  Prussian  State 
Library  and  was  published  in  original  text  and  German 
translation  by  Eduard  Sachau  in  1904.  From  this 
abstract  it  appears,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the 
work  of  Musa  was  not  restricted  to  the  Maghazi  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word,  but  at  the  least  includes 
the  Hijra  in  its  purview  ;  further,  that  Al-Zuhri  was 

(1)  Ibn  Ha  jar  868  ;  Dhahabi  488. 

(2)  Ibn  Hajar,  Ibid  ;  Dhahabi,  Ibid  ;  Bukhari,  Tarikh  166. 

(8)  Ibn  Hajar  861. 

(4)  Ibn  Sa‘d  V  810  ;  E.  Sachau,  Das  Berliner  Fragment  des  Musa 
ibn  Uqba  ( SUzungsberichte  der  Preussischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
1904)  449. 

(5)  ed.  Wiistenfeld  IV  1008,  compare  also  III  872. 

(6)  Khamis  II  60,  compare  also  I  589. 
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the  weightiest  authority  of  MGsa,  as  was  already  to  be 
concluded  from  the  verdict  of  Ibn  Ma’in1 :  “  Musa’s 
book  going  back  to  Al-Zuhri  is  among  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  of  these  writings.”  The  assertion  made  without 
quoting  any  authority2  that  MGsa  had  heard  no  tradi¬ 
tions  from  Al-Zuhri  must  deserve  no  credit,  or  can  in 
any  case  only  be  accepted  in  the  sense  that  MGsa  was 
indebted  for  the  statements  of  Al-Zuhri  not  to  his  direct 
instruction  but  to  the  communications  of  one  of  his 
scholars,  or  to  his  written  notes.  In  the  Berlin  abstract, 
at  the  places  where  he  quotes  Al-Zuhri,  MGsa  mostly 
employs  the  formula  :  Qala  Ibn  Shihab  (Ibn  Shihab  said) 
or  Za'ama  Ibn  Shihab  (Ibn  Shihab  contended),  which 
both  can  indicate  written  notes  of  Al-Zuhri ;  but  once  at 
least  in  this  Berlin  abstract  he  uses  the  formula  :  had- 
dathani  al-Zuhri  (Al-Zuhri  narrated  to  me). 

Besides  in  the  Berlin  abstract,  we  find  numerous 
quotations  from  Musa’s  work  also  in  Ibn  Sa‘d,  who  like¬ 
wise  used  the  work  in  the  edition  of  MGsa’s  nephew 
Ismail3.  From  the  quotations  in  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  Ibn  Sa‘d  it  results  that  MGsa’s  work  contained 
lists  of  the  emigrants  to  Abyssinia,  of  the  participators 
in  the  pacts  of  ‘Aqaba,  and  above  all  of  the  men  who 
fought  at  Badr — lists  such  as  Shurahbil  Ibn  Sa‘d  (see 
the  first  article  of  this  series)  had  prepared.  Malik  is 
reported  to  have  said  of  these  lists4 5  :  “  Those  who  are 

named  in  Musa’s  book  as  having  fought  at  Badr  did 
actually  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Badr,  while  those 
whose  names  he  does  not  mention  did  not.”  Ibn  Sa‘d’s 
teacher  also,  Al-Waqidi,  has  borrowed  various  statements 
from  MGsa’s  work ;  in  his  Kitabu'l  Maghazi  he  quotes 
him  only  seldom6,  it  is  true,  but  Ibn  Sa'd  received 
several  of  MGsa’s  reports  through  Waqidi  as  intermedi¬ 
ary6.  Tabari  also  has  incorporated  a  number  of 
MGsa’s  traditions  in  his  chronicle  ;  in  addition  to  such 
as  refer  to  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  several  also  con¬ 
cerning  the  time  of  the  Khulafau’r-Rashidfin  and  even 
concerning  the  time  of  the  Umayyads7.  That  he 

(1)  Ibn  Hajar  861. 

(2)  Ibn  Hajar  862  : 

(8)  Ibn  Sa‘d  Ila  1,  Ilia  1. 

(4)  Ibn  Hajar  861. 

(5)  v.  Wellhausen’s  Translation  80,  844,  408. 

(6)  e.g.  Ilia  241 ;  VIII  10,11,171,190,  191.  I  am  indebted  for 
these  and  other  informations  concerning  the  authorities  cited  in  Ibn 
Sa'd  to  the  kindness  of  Herr  Dr.  W.  Gottschalk,  who  communicated 
them  to  me  Grom  the  manuscript  Index  to  Ibn  Sa'd. 

(7)  Ibn  Sa'd  V.  288  ;  BaladMri,  ed.  Ahlwardt  280. 
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devoted  his  attention  to  the  prefatory  history  of  Islam 
his  notice  of  Zaid  ibn  Amr,  preserved  in  the  Kitabu'l 
Aghani \  shows.  Among  his  authorities — the  system 
of  the  Isnad  is  the  rule  with  him,  and  only  in  a  few  of 
the  preserved  extracts  from  him  does  he  name  no  sponsor 
— is  first  and  foremost  his  maternal  grandfather,  Abu 
Habiba,  who  informs  him  of  an  occurrence  so  late  as  in 
91  A.H.2  From  the  Isnad  it  is  only  seldom  to  be 
known  with  certainty  how  far  the  accounts  concerned 
are  borrowed  from  the  written  records  of  older  authori¬ 
ties  ;  in  one  place3,  however,  Musa  expressly  mentions 
such  records  of  Ibn  ‘Abbas  as  made  use  of  by  him  : 
“  Kuraib  (the  Maula  of  Abdullah  ibn  ‘Abbas  who  died 
in  98  A.H.)  left  with  us  a  camel  load  of  the  writings  of 
Ibn  ‘Abbas,  and  if  Ibn  ‘Abbas’s  son  ‘Ali  wanted  a  MS. 
he  asked  in  writing  for  the  Sahifah  to  be  sent  to  him, 
which  was  then  copied  out  for  him.”  Besides  such 
Suhuf  of  his  predecessors,  Musa  had  also  at  his  disposal 
copies  of  original  documents  ;  he  quotes  verbatim  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  Prophet4  to  Mundhir  Ibn  Sawa. 
Musa’s  book  also  contains  chronological  data6  and 
occasionally,  if  perhaps  but  rarely,  he  quotes  poems  too6. 

Ma‘mar  ibn  Rashid,  born  at  Basra  about  96  A.H.7, 
was  a  Maula  of  the  sept  Banu  Haddan8,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Azd.  In  his  youth  he  heard  the  renown¬ 
ed  Muhaddith  of  Basra,  Qatada  ibn  Di’ama  (who  died 
in  114  A.H.9)  and  afterwards  took  to  travelling  in  order 
to  enlarge  his  knowledge.  He  began  these  wanderings 
it  seems,  after  the  death  (in  110  A.H.)  of  Hasan  al-Basri10 
in  whose  funeral  he  took  part11.  Later  he  wandered 
as  far  as  to  the  Yaman12,  which  none  of  the  Muhaddi- 
thin  had  done  before  him13.  In  Sana'a,  the  capital 
of  the  Yaman,  people  tried  to  detain  him  permanently, 
and  the  effort  was  successful,  for  he  married  there14. 

(1)  III  16. 

(2)  Tabari  II 1281. 

(8)  Ibn  Sa‘d  V.  216. 

(4)  Baladhuri  ed.  de  Goeje  80. 

(5 )  e.g.  Khamis  I  589. 

(6)  e.g.  Ibn  Sa‘d  III  241. 

(7)  Ibn  Hajar  248. 

(8)  Ibid. 

(9)  Bukhari  Tarikh  118  ;  Ibn  Sa‘d  VII  2  ;  Nawawi  569. 

(10)  Ibn  Hajar  248. 

(11)  Ibid.  Nawawi  569. 

(12)  Ibn  Hajar  and  Nawawi,  Ibid  ;  Ibn  Qutaiba,  Ma’arif 258  ;  Ibn 

Sa‘d  V  897. 

(18)  Nawawi,  Ibid. 

(14)  Ibn  Hajar  245  ;  Nawawi,  Ibid, 
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Afterwards,  he  was  from  time  to  time  again  at  Basra,  as 
for  instance  when  his  mother  died1  ;  he  then,  however, 
returned  again  to  the  Yaman,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
154  A.H.  (or,  as  others  say,  somewhat  earlier)  at  the  age 
of  582.  It  was  later  asserted  that  he  disappeared, 
but  his  disciple  ‘Abd  al-Razzaq  expressly  states  that  he 
died  in  his  family  circle  at  Sana‘a  and  the  Qadi  of  Sana'a 
married  his  widow3. 

Ma‘mar  is  depicted  as  a  man  who  was  distinguished 
for  admirable  moral  qualities4,  and  also  as  a  Muhaddith 
he  enjoys  a  universal  good  repute  ;  Ibn  Juraij  is  reported 
to  have  said  of  him  :  “  Hold  fast  to  this  man,  for  no-one 
of  his  contemporaries  is  more  learned  than  he6.”  The 
Fihrist  names  him  as  author  of  a  Kitabu'l  Maghazi ®, 
of  which,  however,  only  fragments  have  come  down 
to  us,  especially  in  Waqidi  and  Ibn  Sad,  some  also 
in  Baladhuri  and  Tabari.  Most  of  his  statements  go 
back  to  Al-Zuhri,  and  Ma‘mar  says  expressly7  that  he 
addressed  questions  to  Al-Zuhri.  In  the  year  when  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  talab  al  Him  (quest  of  know¬ 
ledge)  he  evidently  attended  the  lectures  of  Al-Zuhri 
with  diligence  ;  and  Ibn  Ma'in8  names  Ma‘mar  along 
with  Malik  and  Yunus  as  most  trustworthy  authority 
for  the  traditions  of  Al-Zuhri.  Ma‘mar  too  did  not 
restrict  himself  to  the  Maghazi  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  word  ;  he  paid  attention  also  to  the  biblical  history 
of  former  Revelations  — Tabari  especially  has  preserved 
much  of  this  part  of  his  work — and  also  the  history 
of  the  Prophet  before  the  Hijrah9.  Moreover,  in  Ibn 
Sad  and  Tabari  he  furnishes  information  on  parti¬ 
cular  events  of  the  time  of  ‘Uthman  and  Muawiya. 
Ma‘mar  is  one  of  the  weightiest  sources  of  Al- Waqidi, 
and  Ibn  Sad  received  his  traditions  through  the  inter¬ 
mediary  of  ‘Abd  al-Razzaq  ibn  Hammam.  This  Yamanite 
disciple  of  Ma‘mar  who  died  in  211  A.H.  also,  according 
to  the  Fihrist10,  compiled  a  Kitabu’l-Maghazi,  which, 
however,  will  probably  have  been  only  a  new  edition  of 

(1)  Ibn  Sa‘d  V  397. 

(2)  Ibn  Hajar,  ibid  ;  Tabari  III  2522. 

(8)  Ibn  Sa‘d  V  897  ;  Ibn  Hajar  245. 

(4)  Ibn  Sa‘d  V  897. 

(5)  Ibn  Hajar,  ibid. 

(6)  ed.  Fliigel  94.  It  is  there  erroneously  designated  as  KOfi. 

(7)  e.g.  Baladhtiri,  ed.  de  Goeje  22. 

(8)  Nawawi  569. 

(9)  Ibn  Rusta  68  {Bibliotheca  -Geographorum  III >  has  preserved 

reports  concerning  the  history  of  Yathrib  in  the  pre-Islamic 
time. 

(10)  ed.  Fliigel  228. 
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his  master’s  work.  The  nephew  of  Wahb  Ibn  Munab- 
bih,  ‘Abdul  Mun‘im  ibn  Idris,  was  also  one  of  Ma ‘mar’s 
Yamanite  scholars1. 

Muhammad  ibn  Ishaq,  the  third  in  the  row  of  Al- 
Zuhri’s  disciples  who  composed  a  Kitabu’l-Maghazi, 
outshone  the  fame  of  all  his  predecessors  and  contem¬ 
poraries  by  his  work  ;  and  his  book  is  the  first  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  not  only  as  fragments  or  extracts  but 
as  a  whole,  though  with  considerable  lacunae.  His  life 
and  writings  have  at  last  been  fully  dealt  with  in  Johann 
Fuck’s  Monograph,  Muhammad  ibn  Ishaq,  published 
at  Frankfurt-am-Main  in  1925 ;  and  throughout  the 
following  exposition  I  have  made  use  of  that  distinguished 
work  and,  where  it  seemed  to  me  necessary,  supplement¬ 
ed  it. 

Ibn  Ishaq  also  sprang  from  a  family  of  Mawali.  His 
grandfather  Yasar,  probably  a  Christian  Arab  was,  at 
the  taking  of  ‘Ain  at-Tamr  in  ‘Iraq  in  the  year  12  A.H., 
sent  with  other  prisoners  to  Madinah2 *,  became  a  slave 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Qays  ibn  Makhrama  ibn 
al-Muttalib,  by  whom  he  was  set  free  after  his  conversion 
to  Islam.  Yasar  had  three  sons,  and  one  of  them, 
Ishaq,  married  the  daughter  of  a  Maula  named  Sabih8, 
who  presented  him  with  a  son  Muhammad,  the  subse¬ 
quent  Sahibu’l-Maghazi.  Muhammad  ibn  Ishaq  seems 
to  have  been  born  about  the  year  85  A.H.  That  is  to 
be  deduced,  as  August  Fischer  has  pointed  out,  from 
the  fact  that  all  the  direct  authorities  of  Ibn  Ishaq  died 
after  100  A.H. ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand  he  does  not 
name  among  his  authorities  some  of  the  most  famous 
Madani  traditionists  who  had  died  in  the  ninetieth  year 
of  the  Hijrah.  A  report4 5 * *  communicated  by  Al-Waqidi 
also  agrees  with  this  datum  :  “  Muhammad  ibn  Isnaq 
used  to  sit  in  the  back  part  of  the  mosque  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  women,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  con¬ 
versed  with  them  in  the  night.  This  was  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  Ismail  ibn  Hisham®  the  Governor  of 
Madinah,  whereupon  he  had  Muhammad  ibn  Ish&q’s 
hair  shaved — he  had  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  and  a 

(1)  Ibn  Sa'd  VII6  97. 

(2)  Tabari  I  2122  ;  Baladhtiri  ed.  de  Goeje  247 ;  Fiick  27,  Note  2, 

(8)  Qastallani  IV  828. 

(4)  Y&qfit,  ed.  Margoliouth  VI,  400  ;  Fihrist  92. 

(5)  In  YaqOt’s  text  Hish&m  is  named,  to  be  sure,  but  since  he  was 

Governor  of  Madinah  from  82  to  86  A.H.  he  can  hardly  be  in  question, 

and  it  will  be  certainly  his  son  Ismail  who  is  meant,  hi  the  Fihritt 

the  name  of  the  Governor  is  not  mentioned. 
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handsome  face — had  him  scourged  and  forbade  him  to 
sit  any  more  in  his  former  seat.”  The  governorship 
of  Ismail  lasted  from  106  to  114,  and  Ibn  Ishaq  was 
therefor  from  20  to  30  years  old  at  the  time.  His 
father,  before  him,  was  a  zealous  collector  of  traditions, 
who  is  often  named  as  authority  in  his  son’s  works. 
Muhammad  Ibn  Ishaq  must  therefor  from  his  youth 
up  have  been  obliged  to  occupy  himself  with  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  Hadith,  and  afterwards  have  enlarged  his 
knowledge  by  frequenting  the  most  esteemed  experts, 
such  as  A‘asim  ibn  ‘Umar,  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Abi  Bakr  and 
Al-Zuhri,  all  three  of  whom  he  uses  as  fountain-heads  in 
his  book.  But  he  endeavoured  also  to  procure  accounts 
from  everywhere  else,  and  names  some  100  authorities 
from  Madinah  only. 

In  the  year  115  A.H.  Ibn  Ishaq  repaired  to  Alexand¬ 
ria1  where  he  heard  in  particular  the  lectures  of 
Yazid  ibn  Abi  Habib  (died  128  A.H.),  who  was  first  to 
naturalise  the  study  of  Hadith  in  Egypt2.  From 
Egypt  Ibn  Ishaq  betook  himself  not,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  to  ‘Iraq,  but  as  Flick  has  made  probable,  first 
to  his  native  city,  Al-Madinah  ;  perhaps  it  was  when  on 
a  visit3  that  his  teacher  Al-Zuhri  pointed  out  Ibn  Ishaq 
to  his  audience  in  123  A.H.4  ;  and  again  in  the  year 
132  A.H.  Sufyan  ibn  Uyaina  met  Ibn  Ishaq  in  Madinah5. 
Residence  in  his  native  city  was  finally  made  disagreeable 
for  him,  a  state  of  things  to  which  the  enmity  of  two  men 
contributed,  that  of  Hisham  ibn  ‘Urwa  and  that  of  Malik 
ibn  Anas.  Ibn  Ishaq  had  come  to  know  the  traditions 
of  Hisham’s  father,  ‘Urwa,  of  whom  we  spoke  fully  in 
a  former  article,  through  Al-Zuhri  and  also  through 
‘Urwa’s  client  Yazid  ibn  Ruman,  and  he  exploited  them 
to  great  advantage.  Hisham  himself,  too,  to  whom, 
along  with  Al-Zuhri  and  Yazid,  we  are  indebted  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  material  garnered  by  his  father,  appears 
occasionally  in  Ibn  Ishaq’s  work  as  his  authority,  but  it 
would  seem  that  on  a  particular  point  he  marked  down 
Ibn  Ishaq  as  unworthy  of  credence.  Ibn  Qutaiba6 
states  in  this  connection  :  “  Ibn  Ishaq  was  accustomed 

to  receive  traditions  from  Fatimah  bint  al  Mundhir,  the 

(1)  Ibn  Hish&m,  Wustenfelcl’s  edition  II.  p.  VII. 

(2)  Goldziher,  Muhammadanische  Studien  II  78 ;  F uck  80,  note 

27. 

(8)  Bukh&ri,  Tarikh  221. 

(4)  Ibn  Khallikan  I  612. 

(5)  Bukh&ri,  Tarikh  155. 

(6)  Kitabu'l-Ma'arif,  Wfistenfeld’s  edition  247, 
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wife  of  Hisham.  Hisham  heard  that,  and  declared  it 
false  by  his  saying  :  Has  he  then  been  paying  visits  to 
my  wife  ?”  Very  similarly  in  the  Fihrist1  the  account 
runs  :  “Muhammad  ibn  Ishaq  received  traditions  from 
Fatimah,  the  wife  of  Hisham.  HisMm  heard  this  and 
declared  it  to  be  false  by  his  saying  :  When,  then,  has  he 
been  at  my  house  ?”  Somewhat  toned  down  is  the 
answer  of  Hisham  as  reported  by  Yaqut2  :  “  He  says 

he  has  been  with  my  wife  ?  said  he,  as  if  he  would  deny 
it.”  In  itself  it  was  nothing  unheard  of  that  a  collector 
of  traditions  should  receive  them  from  women.  We 
have  already  seen  that  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Abi  Bakr,  who  like¬ 
wise  belonged  to  the  Madani  aristocracy,  had  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  his  wife  ‘Amrah  narrating  accounts  to  his 
pupil,  and  that  pupil  was  no  other  than  Ibn  Ishaq.  Pro¬ 
bably  Hisham  also  had  no  objection  whatever  to  his 
wife,  who  was  besides  considerably  older  than  her 
husband  and  some  35  or  40  years  older  than  Ibn  Ishaq3, 
communicating  accounts  to  him  ;  he  was,  however,  quite 
unaware  of  any  visit  of  Ibn  Ishaq  to  his  house  at  which 
the  latter  had  received  traditions  from  F&timah,  and  he 
therefor  doubted  the  accuracy  of  Ibn  Ishaq’s  statement. 

The  hostility  of  Malik  ibn  Anas,  the  renowned  author 
of  the  Muwatta.,  was  on  otlur  grounds.  It  is  several 
times  reported  that  Ibn  Ishaq  professed  the  doctrine 
of  the  Qadar4  and  Abu  Zura’  states  that  Duhaim, 
who  died  in  245  A.H.  declared  to  him  that  Malik’s 
hostility  to  Ibn  Ishaq  was  caused  by  his  Qadarite  views5. 
Ibn  Ishaq  is  said  to  have,  expressed  aversion  for  Malik’s 
learning,  and  a  scholar  of  Ibn  Ishaq,  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Idris, 
informs  us  of  Ibn  Ishaq’s  expressions  as  well  as  Malik’s 
answer6  :  “  I  was  with  Malik  ibn  Anas  when  a  man 

related  to  him  :  Muhammad  ibn  Ishaq  says  :  Lay  the 
knowledge  of  Malik  before  me,  I  will  handle  it  as  a 
surgeon.  Thereupon  Malik  said  :  Look  at  this  Dajjal 
(antichrist)  who  belongs  to  the  Dajajilah.”  Before  that 
— remarks  the  reporter,  whom  the  answer  of  Malik 
interests  first  and  foremost  as  a  specimen  of  language — 
“  I  had  never  heard  any  man  use  the  plural  Dajajilah.” 
In  contrast  to  his  master  Zuhri,  Ibn  Ishaq  maintained 

(1)  Fltigel’s  edition  92. 

(2)  Margoliouth’s  edition  VI  899. 

(8)  According  to  Ibn  Hajar,  Tahdhib  XII  444,  she  was  bom  in  48 
A.H. 

(4)  Ibn  Qutaiba,  Ma’arif  801. 

(5)  Ibn  Hajar,  Tahdhib  IX  42  ;  Fuck  20,  Note  40. 

(6)  Y&qut,  Margoliouth’s  edition  II  400. 
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apparently  no  sort  of  relations  with  the  court  of  Damas¬ 
cus.  Perhaps  the  ruin  of  that  dynasty  in  the  year 
132  A.H.,  and  the  rise  of  the  Abbasids  to  power  was  an 
additional  reason  for  him  to  forsake  his  native  city. 
Anyhow  we  hear1  that  he  betook  himself  from  Madinah 
to  Kufa,  al-Jazirah,  Rai  and  Baghdad,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  remained  till  his  death.  Another  account  gives 
closer  details  of  his  sojourn  in  those  regions2  :  “Muham¬ 
mad  ibn  Ishaq  stayed  with  Al- ‘Abbas  ibn  Muhammad 
in  Al-Jazirah  (where  Al-‘Abbas  was  Governor  in  142 
A.H.) ;  then  he  repaired  to  Abu’l-Ja‘far  Al-Mansfir 
(who  reigned  from  136  to  158,  but  moved  to  Baghdad 
first  in  146  A.H.)  to  Al-Hira  and  wrote  the  Maghazi. 
for  him.  The  folk  of  Kufa  therefor  heard  his  expositions 
just  as  the  folk  of  Al-Jazirah  had  heard  them  when  he 
stayed  with  their  Governor.  Then  he  repaired  to  Rai 
(where  the  crown  prince  Mahdi  had  been  living  since 
before  151  A.H.).  There  the  people  of  Rai  heard  his 
lectures,  and  those  who  transmit  accounts  from  him  are 
more  numerous  in  these  lands  than  they  were  in  Madinah. 
Then  he  went  to  Baghdad  and  remained  there  till  he 
died.”  Ibn  Ishaq  died  in  Baghdad  in  150  or  151  A.H.8 
and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Khaizuran  cemetery4. 

That  Ibn  Ishaq  wrote  his  Kitabu’ l- Maghazi  for  the 
Khalifah,as  this  account  says,  cannot  anyhow  mean  that 
he  composed  it  on  a  commission  from  the  Khalifah. 
The  list  of  authorities  cited  by  him,  of  itself,  shows  that 
he  had  composed  his  material  principally  on  the  basis  of 
the  traditions  collected  by  him  in  Al-Madinah,  as  well  as 
on  the  basis  of  those  which  he  had  collected  in  Egypt ; 
on  the  other  hand  he  nowhere  names  the  authorities  of 
*  Iraq.  The  work  was  obviously  completed  when  Ibn 
Ishaq  finally  left  the  city  of  his  fathers,  and  we  know 
also  a  Madani  who  passes  on  the  work  of  Ibn  Ishaq : 
Ibrahim  Ibn  Sa‘d  (died  184  A.H.)  It  may  still,  none  the 
less,  be  supposed  that  Ibn  Ishaq  undertook  some  sup¬ 
plementary  alterations  in  his  work  for  love  of  the  Khalifah, 
or  that  he  suppressed  passages  which  he  feared  might 
be  displeasing  to  the  Khalifah.  We  can,  however,  on 
the  other  hand,  affirm  that  Ibn  Ishaq  in  his  work  treats 
of  an  event  which  it  cannot  have  been  very  pleasant  for 
the  Abbasid  Khalifah  to  have  remembered  :  the  part 
taken  by  the  ancestor  of  his  race,  Al-‘Abbas,  in  the  battle 
“  (1)  Ibn  Sa*d  VII&.  67. 

(2)  Yaqut,  Margoliouth’s  edition  II  899;  compare  Ibn  Qutaiba, 
Ma’arif 247. 

(8)  Ibn  Sa‘d  YH6.  67  and  the  remaining  biographical  articles. 

(4)  Y&qxlt  ed.  Margoliouth  VI  899. 
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at  Badr  on  the  side  of  the  Meccan  opponents  of  the 
Prophet.  That  part  Ibn  Ishaq  expressly  affirms1  and 
names  Al-‘Abbas  among  the  prisoners  of  Badr.  It  is 
true  that  the  part  played  by  Al-‘Abbas  is  mitigated  by 
the  fact  that,  according  to  an  account  accepted  by  Ibn 
Ishaq  and  going  back  to  Ibn‘Abbas2,  he  fought  against 
the  Prophet  much  against  his  will  and,  according  to 
another  report  traced  back  to  a  Maula  of  ‘  Abbas3,  he 
as  well  as  his  wife  had  long  adhered  to  Islam,  if  he  had 
not  yet  openly  professed  Islam.  That  Ibn  Ishaq  intro¬ 
duced  these  alleviating  statements  first  under  the  influence 
of  the  Abbasid  court  is  not  probable  ;  for  the  Madani 
student  of  Ibn  Ishaq’s  already  named,  Ibrahim  Ibn  Sa‘d, 
has  borrowed  the  statement  that  Al-‘Abbas  after  his 
imprisonment  acknowledged  his  nephew  as  Prophet4. 
But  even  if  these  statements  of  Ibn  Ishaq  were  first 
introduced  at  the  time  when  he  had  left  his  native  city, 
still  he  did  not  go  the  length  of  consenting  to  suppress 
the  part  taken  by  Al- ‘Abbas  at  Badr,  as  Ibn  Hisham  and 
Al-  Waqidi  did  later.  The  work  of  Ibn  Ishaq  bears  the 
title  Kitabu'l-Maghazfi  and  was  originally  divided  into  the 
three  sections  of  Mubtada,  Mub'atln  and  Maghazi 6,  that 
is  to  say  it  treated  of  the  pre-Islamic  history  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  the  youth  of  the  Prophet  and  his  activity  in  Mecca, 
and  lastly  the  Madinah  period.  In  its  original  form  the 
work  is  no  longer  completely  preserved  to  us.  A  manus¬ 
cript  to  be  found  in  Constantinople  in  the  Kuprulu  Lib¬ 
rary,  of  which  one  might  suppose  from  the  printed 
catalogue  that  it  contained  the  book  in  its  original  form, 
revealed  itself  to  me  on  a  closer  inspection  as  the  rescript 
of  Ibn  Hisham.  This  rescript,  however,  which  in 
Wustenfeld’s  edition  (Gottingen  1859),  as  also  in  the 
Bulaq  impression,  has  become  generally  accessible,  enables 
us,  in  conjunction  with  the  numerous  fragments  preserved 
in  Tabari  and  other  historians,  to  make  a  clear  picture  of 
the  design  of  the  work  in  its  original  shape.  Ibn  Hisham 
(died  218  A.H.),  who  received  Ibn  Ishaq’s  work  from  the 
latter’s  immediate  student  Bakkai  (died  183  A.H.), 
himself  states  in  his  Preface7  what  alterations  he  has 

(1)  Tabari  1 1841 ;  Ibn  Sa‘d  IVa  7  ;  Tabari  1 1344. 

(2)  Ibn  Hish&m  446  ;  Tabari  1 1328  ;  Ibn  Sa‘d  IVa  5. 

(3)  Ibn  Hish&m  460  ;  Tabari  1 1839. 

(4)  Ibn  Sa‘d  IVa.  7. 

(5)  Ibn  Sa‘d  VI  276,  VII  b.  81  ;  Ibn  Qutaiba  Ma’&rif  247  ;  further 

passages  in  Fuck  84  Note  1. 

(6,  Flick  34,  notes  5-6,  quotes  the  passages  where  these  indica¬ 
tions  are  found. 

(7)  ed.  WOstenfeld  4. 
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taken  it  upon  himself  to  make  in  Ibn  Ishaq’s  work. 
Thus  he  has  left  out  the  biblical  history  from  Adam  to 
Ibrahim,  and  also  named  of  the  progeny  of  Ismail  only 
those  who  were  direct  ancestors  of  the  Prophet.  Further 
on,  he  has  left  out  some  tales  recorded  by  Ibn  Ishaq 
in  which  the  Prophet  is  not  mentioned,  to  which  there  are 
no  allusions  in  the  Quran,  and  which  contain  neither 
the  occasion  nor  the  explanation  nor  the  confirmation 
of  any  other  matter  reported  in  Ibn  Ishaq’s  book.  All 
these  omissions  he  has  undertaken  in  order  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  the  work.  Others,  however,  for  other  reasons  : 
he  has  discarded  such  poems  as  were  known  to  no  con¬ 
noisseur  of  poetry  questioned  by  him ;  besides  allegations 
whereof  the  mention  was  malicious,  or  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  certain  people  ;  and  lastly  such  reports  as 
are,  indeed,  ascribed  to  Ibn  Ishaq,  but  were  unknown  to 
Al-Bakkai.  Ibn  Hisham  also  made  sundry  emendat¬ 
ions  and  additions  of  manifold  genealogical  and  lexical 
import,  which,  however,  he  always  indicates  as  insert¬ 
ed  by  him  ;  alterations  of  the  text,  however,  he  did 
not  undertake;  and  his  rescript  contains  no  indications 
only  as  to  where,  each  time,  he  has  left  something  out. 
We  are  in  a  position,  however,  with  the  help  of  fragments 
of  the  work  of  Ibn  Ishaq  preserved  for  us  in  other  books, 
to  restore  a  great  part  of  the  omissions  made  by  Ibn 
Hisham  and  thus  fill  in  the  lacunae  in  his  rescript.  Ta¬ 
bari  in  particular  has  preserved  in  great  part  the  section 
concerning  the  biblical  Prophets  ;  in  his  Tafsir  as  well 
as  in  his  Chronicle  he  gives  voluminous  quotations 
from  those  sections  of  Ibn  Ishaq’s  work  belonging  to 
the  Mubtada,  while  Al-Azraqi  has  preserved  for  us 
voluminous  reports  dealing  with  the  previous  history 
of  Mecca,  which  are  likewise  lacking  in  Ibn  Hisham. 
It  is  to  be  concluded  from  Ibn  Hisham’s  preface  that, 
as  against  these  very  substantial  omissions  from  the 
Mubtada,  the  “  cuts  ”  made  by  him  in  the  Maghazi 
proper  were  but  slight;  but  here  too  it  is  above  all  Tabari 
who  offers  us  the  possibility  of  filling  in  the  gaps — e.g. 
he  has  preserved  the  report  concerning  the  capture  of 
‘Abb&s  at  Badr1,  which,  as  already  observed,  Ibn 
Hisham,  for  fear  of  “  some  people  ” — i.e.  in  this  case,  of 
being  unpleasant  to  the  ruling  dynasty — has  left  out. 

If  we  pay  attention  to  these  data  preserved  for  uS  in  quo¬ 
tations  not  to  be  found  in  Ibn  Hisham’s  text,  we  arrive 
at  the  following  picture  of  the  plan  of  Ibn  Ishaq’s  work. 

(1)  Tabari  1 1841.  For  the  quotations  from  the  original  work  of 
Ibn  Ish&q  in  other  writers,  see  Fttck  86,  notes  22-88. 
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(a)  The  pre-Islamic  history  ( al-Mubtada ),  which 
in  its  turn  is  divided  into  four  sections,  the  first  of  which 
treats  of  pre-Islamic  Revelation  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  till  ‘Isa.  It  is  this  section  which  in  Ibn  Hisham 
has  suffered  most  from  the  shears  of  abridgment.  As 
Ibn  Ishaq  is  everywhere  concerned  with  chronological 
computations,  he  has  prepared  such  calculations  for  this 
section  also.  As  sources,  besides  the  Quran,  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Wahb  ibn  Munabbih,  those  of  Ibn  ‘Abbas, 
statements  of  Jewish  and  Christian  men  of  letters,  and 
also  the  biblical  text  itself,  come  under  notice.  Besides 
the  biblical  figures,  the  Arabian  peoples  Ad  and  Thamfid 
appear,  to  whom  likewise,  according  to  the  Quranic 
exposition,  Allah  had  sent  his  Messengers  ;  but  also  Tasm 
and  Jadis,  not  named  in  the  Quran,  are  mentioned. 
The  second  part  of  the  Mubtada,  of  which  the  substance 
is  preserved  in  Ibn  Hisham1,  and  which  can  further  be 
completed  out  of  Tabari2,  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
Yaman  in  pre-Islamic  times.  Pre-occupation  with  the 
history  of  Al-Yaman  had  been  brought  on  by  study  of 
the  Quran ;  Surah  85,  which  treats  of  the  Ashabu'l- 
Ukhdud,  gave  occasion  for  research  into  the  spread  of 
Jewry  and  of  Christendom  in  South  Arabia,  for  the 
traditional  explanation  sees  in  these  verses  an  allusion 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  king  Dhu  Nowas  ;  while 
in  the  Ashabu'l-Fil  (Surah  105)  they  wished  to  recognise 
the  host  of  the  Abyssinian  governor  of  the  Yaman, 
Abraha,  which  was  prevented  by  a  divine  judgment  from 
prosecuting  the  attack  on  Mecca  and  its  sanctuary. 
The  third  part  of  the  Mubtada  treats  of  the  Arabian 
tribes  and  their  idol-worship3  ;  the  fourth,  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  ancestors  of  the  Prophet  and  the  Meccan  cult4. 
On  the  whole,  asanid  are  rare  in  the  Mubtada,  and  are 
found  most  often  in  the  first  part. 

(b)  Al-Mab‘ath,  which  comprises  the  Prophet’s 
life  in  Mecca,  the  Hi j  rah  and  perhaps  also  the  first  year 
of  his  activity  in  Madinah.  In  this  section  the  number 
of  the  asanid  increases  and  Ibn  Ishaq  leans  chiefly  on 
the  traditions  of  his  Madani  teachers,  which  he  sets 
forth  in  chronological  order,  and  in  the  case  of  which 
he  often  prefaces  to  the  individual  reports  a  short  com¬ 
prehensive  statement  of  contents.  In  this  section,  be- 
sides  the  narratives  produced  with  or  without  Isn&d, 

(1)  ed.  Wlistenfeld. 

(2)  I  801-58. 

(8)  Ibn  Hisham  49-70. 

(4)  Ibid.  71-101. 
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occurs  also  a  document,  recorded  by  Ibn  Ishaq  only 
and  not  by  any  of  the  later  compilers  of  Maghazi- writings 
— the  famous  treaty  of  the  Prophet  with  the  Madani 
tribes,  the  so-called  “  Community-regulation  ”  of  Ma- 
dinah1.  Further  a  whole  scries  of  lists2  :  the  list 
of  the  first  believers  ;  that  of  the  Muslims  who  emigrated 
to  Abyssinia  ;  of  the  first  Muslims  among  the  Ansar ; 
of  the  participators  in  the  first  and  second  pacts  of 
‘Aqaba  ;  of  the  Muhajirin  and  of  those  Ansar  who  received 
them  in  Madinah  ;  of  the  Muhajirin  and  Ansar  who  were 
made  brothers  by  the  Prophet. 

(c)  Al- Maghazi,  i.e.  the  history  of  the  Prophet 
in  Madinah  from  the  first  shock  of  war  with  the  heathen 
tribes  on  till  the  death  of  the  Prophet.  The  Maghazi 
proper  preponderate  throughout  and  besides  them  only 
the  last  illness  and  the  death  of  the  Prophet  are  treated 
in  detail.  Here  the  Isnad  is  the  rule,  and  the  authorities 
of  Ibn  Ishaq  are  his  Madani  teachers,  above  all  Al- 
Zuhri,  A‘asim  ibn  ‘Umar  and  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Abi  Bakr, 
to  whom  also  he  is  already  indebted  for  the  chronological 
scaffolding. .  Ibn  Ishaq  has,  however,  considerably  in¬ 
creased  the  material  collected  from  them  and  others  by 
the  accounts  added  by  him  from  other  sponsors,  in  parti¬ 
cular  by  statements  which  he  had  received  from  relatives 
of  the  families  of  the  men  and  women  who  took  part  in 
the  events3.  For  the  presentation  of  the  actual  Maghazi, 
Ibn  Ishaq  employs  a  fixed  scheme  ;  he  sends  a  brief 
comprehensive  statement  of  contents  on  in  front,  follows 
it  up  with  a  collective  account  composed  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  his  weightiest  teachers  and  completes  this  prin¬ 
cipal  account  by  individual  reports  gathered  by  him  from 
other  sources.  In  the  Maghazi  also  lists  are  frequent4 ; 
thus  Ibn  Ishaq  has  recorded  a  list  of  those  who  fought 
at  Badr  as  also  of  the  killed  and  captured  ;  of  those  who 
fell  at  Uhud,  in  the  War  of  the  Trench  (Yaum  al-Khand- 
aq),  at  Khaybar,  Mfita  and  Taif,  as  well  as  of  the  em¬ 
igrants  who  returned  from  Abyssinia. 

Fuck  has  compiled  a  list  of  15  scholars  of  Ibn  Ishaq6, 
of  whom  it  can  be  proved  that  they  handed  on  their 

(1)  Ibid.  841.  Only  Ibn  Sayyid  al-Nas  gives  it  again,  following 

Ibn  Ishaq,  in  his  '  Uyunu’l-Ath&r.  See  Wensinck,  Moharn -  . 
med  en  de  joden  te  Medina.  (Leyden  1908)  82. 

(2)  Ibn  Hish&m  162,  208,  287,  288,  805,  822,  844. 

(8)  Fiick  42,  notes  74-82,  makes  full  statements  concerning  the 
Isn&d  in  this  section. 

(4)  Ibn  Hish&m  485-515,  607-11,  697,  768,  781-88,  801,  875. 

(5)  Muhammad  ibn  Ishaq  44. 
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master’s  Kitabu’l-Maghazi.  Only  one  of  them,  the 
already  mentioned  Ibrahim  Ibn  Sa‘d  was  his  scholar  in 
Madinah,  all  the  others  learn  to  know  his  work  upon  the 
life  of  the  Prophet  at.  Kfifa,  Rai  and  Baghdad.  Best 
known  to  us  among  the  texts  handed  down  by  his  scholars 
is  that  of  Al-Bakkai,  on  which  Ibn  Hisham  relies  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  most  of  the  fragments  preserved  in 
Tabari  go  back  to  Salama  ibn  al-Fadl  (died  191  A.H.) 
As  I  gather  from  a  communication  very  kindly  made  to 
me  by  Mr.  F.  Krenkow,  the  Mustadrak  of  A1  Hakim  al- 
Naisaburi,  now  printed  in  Hyderabad,  contains  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Maghazi  numerous  extracts  from  the 
work  of  Ibn  Ishaq,  which  he,  like  Ibn  al-Athir  (in  his 
Usdu'l-Ghaba)  and  Ibn  Hajar  (in  his  Isaba),  borrowed 
mostly  from  the  version  of  Yunus  ibn  Bukair  (died  199 
A.H.).  The  latest  extracts  from  the  Maghazi  of  Ibn 
Ishaq  preserved  seem  to  be  those  to  be  found  in  Ibn 
Hajar1 ;  but  long  before  that  the  wide  publicity  of  Ibn 
Hisham’s  rescript  had  diminished  the  need  of  the  original 
work.  Al-Ya‘qubi  (died  about  300  A.H.)  already  uses 
Ibn  Hisham’s  rescript2. 

The  weightiest  teacher  of  Ibn  Ishaq  is  Al-Zuhri,  and 
the  personal  relation  in  which  Ibn  Ishaq  stood  to  him 
is  often  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  Isnad  ;  as  when 
Ibn  Ishaq  says  :  “  I  spoke  to  Muhammad  ibn  Muslim 
Al-Zuhri;”  “I  asked  Al-Zuhri;”  or,  when  Al-Zuhri 
speaks  to  him  :  “  I  have  collected  for  thee  what  which 
people  have  related  to  me3.”  Ibn  Ishaq  also  sent  to 
Al-Zuhri  a  document  communicated  to  him  by  Yazid 
Ibn  Abi  Habib  in  Egypt  concerning  the  embassies  sent 
by  the  Prophet  to  various  princes,  in  order  to  have 
the  authenticity  of  the  statements  therein  contained 
confirmed  by  him4.  Besides  Al-Zuhri,  A‘asim  and 
‘Abdullah  ibn  Abi  Bakr,  the  adherents  of  the  House  of 
Zubair  deserve  prominent  mention  among  the  authorities 
of  Ibn  Ishaq  ;  not  only  to  Yazid  ibn  Ruman6,  the  Maula 
of  ‘Urwa  ibn  Zubair,  who  imparted  to  Ibn  Ishaq  the 
traditions  of  ‘Urwa,  but  also  to  other  mawali  of  the 
Zubair  family®,  as  well  as  of  relations  of  that  family, 

(1)  Fttck  ibid  84  note  8. 

(2)  Ibid  82. 

(8)  Ibn  HisMra  5,  259,  781,  755,  779  ;  Fiick  10,  note  88. 

(4)  Ibn  Hisham  972  ;  Tabari  1 1560. 

(5)  Dhababi  ed.  Fischer  (Biographien  von  Gewahrsmannern)  84  Ibn 

Hajar,  Tahdhib  XI 825. 

(6)  Wahb  ibn  Kaisan,  Ibn  Hisham  151 ;  Ismail  Ibn  Abi  Hakim 

ibid  154. 
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Ibn  Ishaq  is  indebted  for  numerous  reports  ;  to  Hish&m 
and  Yahya,  the  sons  of  ‘Urwa1 ;  to  ‘Umar  bin  ‘Abdullah, 
the  nephew  of  ‘Urwa2,  to  Muhammad  ibn  Ja‘far,  the 
nephew  of  ‘Urwa3  and  lastly  to  Yahya  ibn  ‘Abbad 
ibn  ‘Abdullah,  the  great  nephew  of  ‘Urwa4. 

Besides  the  Islamic  connoisseurs  of  Hadith,  Tafsir — 
in  this  field  the  Maula  Muhammad  ibn  Abi  Muhammad 
was  his  foremost  teacher5 — and  Maghazi,  Ibn  Ishaq 
turned  also  to  non-Islamic  learned  men  when  he  wanted 
information  concerning  Jewish,  Christian  and  Parsi 
traditions.  Thus  he  names  among  his  authorities 
ba‘d  ahlu’l-Hlmi  min  ahli’l-kitabi'l-awwal  (some  learned 
men  of  the  people  of  the  former  Scripture)  or  ahlu’l 
Taurat  (People  of  the  Book  of  Moses)  and  man  yasuqu’l 
ahaditha'an  al-Aajim  (those  who  deal  in  traditions  of 
the  Persians6).  In  introducing  such  statements  he 
seems  to  have  stood  alone  among  the  learned  of  Madinah 
and  later  it  was  made  a  reproach  to  him  ;  whereas  in 
South  Arabia  Wahb  ibn  Munabbih  had  already,  before 
Ibn  Ishaq,  received  such  non-Islamic  information  with¬ 
out  any  scruple  ;  moreover  Ibn  Ishaq  several  times  names 
Wahb  as  his  authority  for  biblical  stories,  and  Al- 
Mughira  ibn  Abi  Zabid7  is  the  vehicle  by  which  the 
statements  of  Wahb  reached  him.  Apart  from  Wahb, 
Ibn  Ishaq  appears  to  be  the  oldest  Arabic  author  who 
gives  passages  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
literal  translation:  Thus  he  introduces  the  passage  from 
Genesis  50  v.  22  with  the  words  “  and  in  the  Taurat  it  is 
said8;”  the  passage  from  Genesis  4.  vv.  9 — 16  with  the 
words  “  and  people  of  the  Taurat  say  9”  and  the  passage 
from  John  15  v.  23ff  with  the  express  statement  that  it 
is  from  John  the  Evangelist  ( mimma  athbata  Yu-hannisuH- 
Hawari10).  If  Ibn  Ishaq  at  the  same  time  substitutes 
al-Manahhamana  for  the  Greek  Paraclete,  that  shows 
that  the  passage  was  communicated  to  him  according 
to  the  so-called  Palestinian-Christian  translation11. 

(1)  Ibn  Hish&m  202,  205,  277,  418. 

(2)  Ibid.  277,  418. 

(8)  Ibid  848,  471,  791,  797,  809,  820,  825,  981. 

(4)  Ibid  447,  461,  465,  480,  570,  680,  794,  815. 

(5)  Fiick  29,  note  22. 

(6)  Tabari  1 140, 121, 189, 212,  418, 787 ;  Ibn  Hish&m  197 ;  compare 

also  Goldziher  Die  Richtungeti  in  der  islamischer  Koranauste- 
gung  90. 

(7)  Fiick  29. 

(8)  Tabari  1 418. 

(9)  Ibid.  141. 

(10)  Ibn  Hish&m  149. 

.  (11)  NOldeke-Schwalley,  Geschichte  des  Qorans  I  9. 
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Also  some  genealogical  lists  show  close  agreement  with 
the  biblical  text ;  thus  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Ismail  agrees 
word  for  word  with  Genesis  25  vv.  13-161.  The  lists, 
letters  and  other  documents  imparted  by  him  are  given 
mostly  without  isnad,  after  copies  which  he  had  taken2. 
But  his  master  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Abi  Bakr,  in  whose  family, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  copy  of  a  writing  of  the  Prophet  given 
to  his  great  grandfather  had  been  preserved,  had  already 
collected  a  series  of  such  bits  of  writing,  and  these  his 
scholar  Ibn  Ishaq  communicates  only  on  the  authority 
of  his  master3.  Another  piece  of  writing  is  similarly 
given  on  the  authoritv  of  his  Egyptian  master,  Ismail 
ibn  Abi  Habib4. 

Already  the  precursors  of  Ibn  Ishaq  had,  besides  the 
prose  accounts  and  documents  of  their  collections,  in¬ 
corporated  poetical  testimonies  too  ;  none,  however,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  did  it  to  so  great  an  extent  as  Ibn 
Ishaq.  The  author  of  the  Fihrist  relates5  :  “  It  is 

said  that  poems  were  made  for  Ibn  Ishaq,  brought  to 
him  and  he  then  offered  to  put  them  in  his  book.  That 
he  also  did,  and  introduced  poems  into  his  book  by  reason 
of  which  poetry  got  a  bad  name  among  the  traditionists.” 
The  same  reproach  had  been  made  to  him  already  by 
Muhammad  ibn  Sal  lam  Al-Jumahi6  (died  231  A.H.), 
who  adds  that  Ibn  Ishaq  pleaded  in  self-excuse  that  he 
was  no  connoisseur  of  poetry  and  accepted  whatever 
poems  were  brought  to  him.  That  was  no  excuse,  how¬ 
ever,  for  having  put  poems  in  the  mouths  of  men  who 
generally  had  never  composed  a  verse,  of  women  even 
more  than  men;  and  hh  even  went  so  far  as  to  give 

Eoems  of  Ad  and  Thamfid  without  asking  himself  who 
ad  held  them  in  remembrance  during  the  thousands 
of  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  downfall  of  those 
peoples.  In  fact  Tabari7  has  preserved  for  us  some 
poems  from  the  time  of  Ad  and  Thamud  which  were 
taken  by  Ibn  Ishaq  in  his  work  ;  and  Ibn  Hisham  also 
declares,  of  a  whole  crowd  of  the  poems  quoted  by  Ibn 

(1)  Ibn  Hish&m  4. 

(2)  Thus  Ibn  Ishaq  says  of  an  epistle  of  the  Prophet  to  a  tribe  : 

,4>  ^  b  Uf  ^  3 

(8)  Ibn  Hisham  955  ;  Tabari  I  1717  ;  Ibn  Hisham  959  ;  Tabari  I 
1724 ;  Ibn  Hisham  961 ;  Tabari  I  1727 ;  Ibn  Hish&m  965  ; 
Tabari  1 1748. 

(4)  Ibn  Hisham  962  ;  Tabari  1740. 

(5)  Fltigel’s  edition  92  ;  Yaqut,  Margoliouth’s  edition  II  400. 

(6)  T abaqatu' sh-shu' ara.  Hell’s  edition,  4. 

(7)  I  286,  287,  241,  242. 
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Ishaq  in  his  work,  that  they  are  not  known  to  any  con¬ 
noisseur  of  poetry.  Only  very  Seldom  does  Ibn  Ishaq 
state  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  acquaintance  with  a 
poem.  He  had  received  some  of  the  poems  concerning 
events  of  the  Madinah  period  from  his  master  ‘Abdullah 
ibn  Abi  Bakr1,  as  he  informs  us  ;  and  concerning  one 
of  the  elegies  of  the  daughter  of  ‘Abdul  Muttalib  on  her 
father’s  death,  which  Ibn  Ishaq  gives  in  full,  Ibn  Hisham2 
makes  the  comment  “  I  have  seen  no  connoisseur  of 
poetry  to  whom  this  poem  was  familiar ;  it  must  be  then 
that  he  had  transmitted  it  on  the  authority  of  Muham¬ 
mad  ibn  Sa’id  ibn  Al-Musaiyab.”  We  shall  not  be 
far  wrong  if  we  take  it  that  this  son  of  the  famous  Faqih 
of  Madinah  was  not  only  the  transmitter  but  also  the 
author  of  this  poem  ;  if  his  father  himself  did  not  compose 
it,  of  whom  we  have  seen  that  he  stood  in  a  peculiarly 
close  relation  to  the  poet’s  art. 

Now  how  is  the  inclusion  of  such  poems  to  be  judged, 
and  does  Ibn  Ishaq  deserve  the  criticism  of  Al-Jumahi  ? 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  many  of 
the  poems  cited  by  Ibn  Sa‘d,  especially  such  as  relate  to 
the  events  of  Madinah,  and  many  also  in  the  time  of  Ibn 
Hisham  were  acknowledged  as  authentic  by  the  connois¬ 
seurs  of  poetry.  Ibn  Ishaq  himself  will  not  have  held 
many  of  the  remainder  to  be  at  all  authentic,  but  he  made 
no  special  inquiries  as  to  their  authenticity  as  the  pro¬ 
fessional  connoisseurs  of  poetry  were  wont  to  do,  and  the 
question  of  their  authenticity  did  not  particularly  touch 
him.  In  so  far  as  they  seemed  to  him  worth  communicat¬ 
ing  he  quoted  them,  because  they  served  to  embellish 
the  narrative  and  because  the  insertion  of  poems  in  the 
prose  account  was  in  accordance  with  the  old  traditional 
art  of  Arabic  narrators.  In  an  essay  on  “  The  poetical, 
insertions  of  the  Sirah3,”  I  have  pointed  out  that  we 
find  such  insertions  in  the  accounts  of  the  Aiyamu’l- 
*Arab  as  well  as  of  the  Islamic  conquests  and  that  there 
too,  as  in  Ibn  Ishaq,  Naqaid  are  frequent — i.e.  poetical 
contests  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  two  hostile, 
confronting  parties  recite  one  after  another,  and  in  which 
the  poet  who  comes  second  answers  his  predecessor  in 
the  same  metre  and  the  same  rhyme.  We  even  find  in 
the  accounts  of  the  contests  between  Afis  and  Khazraj 
in  the  pre-Islamic  time  the  same  poets  as  champions  of 

(1)  e.g.  Ibn  Hish&m  789,  798,  818. 

(2)  Ibn  HisMm  108 ;  from  Ibn  Hish&m  111  it  results  that  the 
remaining  elegies  also  went  back  to  Muhammad  ibn  Sa'id. 

(8)  Islamic  a  II  808  seq. 
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the  opponent  clans  as  later  on  in  the  Maghazi  (Hassan 
ibn  Thabit,  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Rawaha).  Ibn  Ishaq  shows 
an  unusual  impartiality  in  the  introduction  of  the  poems  ; 
he  even  allows  the  opponents  of  the  Prophet,  by  inserting 
the  verses  uttered  by  them,  to  speak  unhindered,  and  in 
some  eases  Ibn  Hisham  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  tone 
down  too  sharp  expressions  used  by  these  poets.  It 
deserves  also  to  be  emphasised — and  this  holds  good  not 
only  for  the  poems  quoted  by  Ibn  Ishaq  but  also  for 
those  preserved  in  other  historians  and  narrators  of  the 
earliest  time — that  these  poems  art-  never,  properly 
speaking,  of  a  narrative  nature,  though  they  mostly 
contain  allusions  to  the  events  narrated  in  the  prose 
account.  The  poems  have  rather  a  lyric  than  an  epic 
character  and  belong,  too,  never  to  the  narrator  himself, 
but  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
events,  either  of  the  hero  himself  or  a  member  of  his 
clan,  who  gives  expression  to  his  feelings  on  the  occur¬ 
rence  ;  into  the  mouths  of  women  also,  above  all  where 
lamentation  for  the  dead  resounds.  Ibn  Ishaq  was 
perhaps  the  first  who,  for  certain  events  for  which  he 
possessed  a  number  of  poetical  testimonies,  put  them  all 
together  at  the  end  of  the  section  concerned1 ;  whereas 
elsewhere,  with  him  as  with  other  narrators,  they  inter¬ 
rupt  the  prose  account.  The  material  in  traditions  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him  by  his  teachers,  which  he  enlarged  with 
numerous  statements  collected  by  himself,  Ibn  Ishaq 
compiled  into  a  well-arranged  presentation  of  the  Life 
of  the  Prophet.  Into  this  presentation  he  further  in¬ 
troduced  lists,  documents ’and  poems,  which  likewise 
he  had  partly  taken  over  from  his  masters,  partly  gathered 
independently.  The  compilation  and  arrangement  of 
this  material  alone  means  a  considerable  work,  and  if 
he  had  precursors  in  it  still  he  is  perhaps  the  first  who  not 
only  brought  all  periods  of  the  life-time  of  the  Prophet 
symmetrically  into  his  work,  but  also  widened  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  the  Prophet  thus  shaped  into  a  history  of 
Revelation  in  general,  in  which  the  life  of  the  former 
Prophets  was  also  included.  So  far  as  the  work  of  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  material  is  concerned,  the  independent 
labour  of  Ibn  Ishaq  consists  in  this,  that  he  linked  the 
individual  reports  one  to  another  by  short  connecting 

(1  )Tg.  Ibn  Hisham  516,  611,  648,  656,  700,  728,  772,  798,  828, 
857,  929. 
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statements  of  contents1^  and  further  in  this,  that  he 
very  frequently — especially  in  the  Maghazi  in  the  nar¬ 
rower  sense  of  the  word — out  of  several  reports  of  his 
authorities,  given  under  their  names,  constructs  a  united 
general  statement  as  his  teacher  Al-Zuhri  had  already 
done  in  many  cases. 

However  opinion  may  stand  with  regard  to  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  a  great  part  of  the  statements  gathered 
together  by  Ibn  Ishaq — He  himself  often  expresses  his 
doubt  in  interjected  remarks  such  as  jima  yaz'amun  wa 
'llahu  ctlam — as  a  literary  labour  his  book  stands  on  a 
remarkably  high  level,  and  for  us  it  is  all  the  more  valu¬ 
able  since  it  represents  the  oldest  of  all  the  works  of 
Arabic  prose  literature  preserved  to  us. 

In  the  Fihrist 2  a  Kitabu ’l-K hulufa  is  also  ascribed 
to  Ibn  Ishaq  and  in  Tabari’s  Chronicle  Ibn  Ishaq  is  fre¬ 
quently  quoted  as  authority  for  the  events  of  the  time 
of  the  Khulafa  ur-Rashidin.  Evidently  lie  treated  of  the 
conquests  in  particular,  and  established  their  chronology; 
but  he  also  collected  reports  concerning  the  tumult 
against  ‘Uthman;  and  isolated  statements  going  back 
to  him  even  concerning  events  of  the  time  of  Muawiyah 
are  to  be  found.  The  fragments  which  have  been  preserv¬ 
ed  to  us  are  not,  however,  sufficient  to  afford  us  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  plan  and  scope  of  Ibn  Ishaq’s  Kitabu’l- 
Kkulafa. 

(1)  By  this  the  headings  of  Wiistenfeld’s  edition  of  Ibn  Hisham 
are  not  meant,  which  are  taken  neither  from  Ibn  Ish&q  nor  from  Ibn 
Hisham,  but  were  introduced  by  later  copyists  of  the  text.  The  state¬ 
ments  of  contents  of  which  I  speak  consist  rather  in  the  sentences  with 
which  Ibn  Ishaq  is  wont  to  preface  the  accounts  quoted  by  him. 

(2)  Fliigel’s  edition  92 :  Y&qut,  Margoliouth’s  edition  VI.  401. 


Josef  Horovitz. 


(To  be  continued). 
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It  was  in  the  second  month  of  1046  A.H.  (July,  1636  A.D.) 
that  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan  invested  his  third  son  with 
the  viceroyalty  of  the  Deccans,  and  himself  continuing 
his  journey  towards  Mandu,  formally  sent  him  to  his  new 
head-quarters  at  Daulatabad.  An  ordinary  event  in 
the  political  life  of  a  Mughal  prince,  this  proved  to  be 
the  beginning  of  an  extraordinary  career  which  was 
destined  to  dominate  the  whole  field  of  Indian  history 
for  a  century.  For  the  fact  is  to  be  especially  not¬ 
ed  that  from  Prince  Aurangzaib’s  entry  into  public 
life  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  record  of  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  most  important  civil  and  military  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan  himself  are  hardly 
anything  but  a  narration  of  the  services  rendered  by 
that  prince.  The  conquest  as  well  as  annexation  of  the 
Nizam  Shahi  Kingdom  of  the  Deccan  was  carried  through 
by  Aurangzaib.  Besides  the  capture  of  Aussa  and 
Udgir,  the  disturbances  in  the  north-eastern  province 
of  Konkan,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Mughals  by  virtue 
of  a  treaty,  were  put  down  ip  the  early  days  of  his  Deccan 
administration.  Sahuji,  who  was  flying  from  place  to 
place  in  this  mountainous  country,  was  forced  to  sur¬ 
render,  and  the  few  fortresses  possessed  by  him  together 
with  the  child  of  the  Nizam  Shahi  dynasty,  whom  he  had 
set  up  as  king,  were  given  over  to  the  Mughals,  who 
then  allowed  nim  to  enter  the  service  of  Bijapur.  Two 
years  afterwards  Aurangzaib  conquered  the  districts  of 
Baglana  (1048  A.H.,  1638  A.D.,)  and  made  them  a  part 
of  the  Empire.  This  obscure  and  difficult  tract  lies  be¬ 
tween  Khandesh  and  SQrat.  Its  fortresses  were  renowned 
for  their  impregnability,  and  even  the  armies  of  Akbar 
were  not  able  to  gain  a  permanent  footing  there1.  But 
the  indomitable  prince  by  his  courage  and  faultless 
conduct  of  the  campaign  was  able  to  reduce  the  province 

(1)  Vide  Badsh&h  N&ma,  vol.  II,  p.  105;  also  Imp  :  Gazetteer,  vol. 
VI,  p.  191. 
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completely  after  a  struggle  of  a  few  months,  and  it  was 
in  recognition  of  this  bold  enterprise  that  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Panzdah-Hazari  and  a  command  of  nine 
thousand  horse. 

This  military  success,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  Aurang- 
zaib’s  good  administration  of  the  Deccan,  which  Shah- 
Jahan  had  left  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion,  brought  for 
the  first  time  to  light  those  ill-feelings  of  Prince  Dara 
Shukoh,  which  he  had  harboured  from  his  very  boyhood 
against  his  younger  brother,  Aurangzaib.  Dara  Shukoh, 
in  his  intellectual  and  moral  or  military  and  adminis¬ 
trative  capacities,  was  no  equal  to  Aurangzaib,  but  the 
fondness  of  his  father  and  the  flattery  of  dishonest  cour¬ 
tiers  conspired  to  turn  his  head.  Disdain  for  his  younger 
brother  soon  hardened  to  the  hatred  of  real  rivalry,  which 
is  scarcely  surprising  in  the  case  of  a  ruling  dynasty 
which  had  to  observe  no  fixed  law  regarding  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  throne.  But  what  is  to  be  particularly 
noted  is  the  historical  fact  that  it  was  Dara  Shukoh 
who  began  the  dangerous  game  and  early  displayed  his 
determination  to  humiliate  and  weaken  his  brothers — 
especially  Aurangzaib,  who  from  this  time  began  to  re¬ 
regard  him  as  an  “  unkind  brother.” 

It  is  naturally  difficult  to  retrace  all  the  incidents 
which  slowly  caused  the  widening  of  the  breach,  but 
this  much  seems  to  be  certain  :  that  with  the  increase  of 
Dara  Shukoh’s  influence  in  the  Central  Government  as 
well  as  in  the  Imperial  Harem,  his  obnoxious  interference 
and  petty  intrigues  against  the  brothers  also  increased 
till  Aurangzaib,  of  whom  Dara  was  probably  most  jeal¬ 
ous,  could  no  longer  stand  it ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
to  Agra  to  participate  in  the  great  feast  in  celebration 
of  Jahan  Ara  Begum’s  recovery  from  a  dangerous  and 
painful  illness  he  tendered  his  resignation  and  asked  leave 
to  retire  completely  from  public  life.  A  man  of  extreme 
piety  and  religious  devotion,  such  as  no  other  prince  of 
the  house  of  Timur  had  ever  been,  Aurangzaib  had  always 
regarded  worldly  pomp  and  pleasure  with  hearty  contempt, 
and  from  his  youth  till  his  old  age  was  more  inclined 
towards  a  calm  and  contented  asceticism  than  the  noisy 
pomp  of  royalty.  Moreover  he  must  by  then  have  realized 
the  dangers  of  his  successful  princely  career,  which  was 
sure  to  involve  him  in  civil  wars  with  his  brothers,  quite 
a  normal  development  in  those  days,  when  the  sword 
was  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  right  to  rule.  So,  the  resig¬ 
nation  was  the  impulse  of  a  God-fearing  but  somewhat 
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pessimistic  and  exasperated  youth  to  escape  out  of  a 
tangle  of  base  rivalries  that  were  sure  to  lead  to  future 
bloodshed ;  but  it  also  implied  protest  against  the 
Imperial  policy.  ShSh  Jahan  was  visibly  annoyed  and 
the  court  annalist  had  to  record  the  whole  episode  with 
stern  brevity.  We  have,  however,  besides  other  re¬ 
ferences,  an  interesting  letter  of  Aurangzaib  in  the  Ad&b- 
i-Alamgiri1,  addressed  to  Jahan  Ara  B6gum  about  ten 
years  after  the  event,  which  affords  insight  into  this 
particular  crisis  as  well  as  the  general  state  of  affairs. 

^  J  }  j**  <3  tVLCi  1  J  lyli  J  cAV*  y  j  J  I  ^  J 

ub  *  lie  j  )  O ^asd.E  }  j)  U>  * )ac  jJe  la.  ft 

J  ^  (J  rl  ^  j  (.AA/s  |  ri  J  j  j  iW  j*  | 

«  iAAjL ;  ^  ojij'  rJ  )  J  'jj  J  lla'i-  )  l£»  ]j  >•  >  Om  j  j/o  UjbJlla.  *  IfiAJ 

(^5aS^  y*  j  J.ij  J  «>c  U»  1  j  i  i)  j«.>  ,J  ^4  (3  yi  ui  b  ^1*  r> 

y®  ^  ^  y*  i  y  i*  j  t  j  i)  i  ^  o  o  t*- 1  j 

<**/•  j  )  ^  J  ^  )  J  /  ^  I  *>  ^  ‘  )  0  jji- 

' _ (■>  a  y  j  ;  j  <•>  ^  ^  <>r  ^  fS  c—)  j*  I  •  *3  y  y** 

^  ') . ft*  I  r*&  r*  J  y  )  -  ^  ri  6  *****  I 

o  *>/*  ^  j  y3^  y  ^  f£  cVj  1  Ho  ^  J  ij  o  y  u»i* 

^  ^  J  0  #  J  ^  sg>f*  ^  lw 

0  Ua£  )  ^W-  (  S  )yj^  ^  0  )  J  j  v>  ]  jj  )  j)  j  jiA  4  *  J  j?  ri  fii) 

f*  ^  1  ^  ^  3^/*  v^*  3  ^  )  ra^ 

hV5  j  |  0  ^  ri  y  ^  ^  }z  ^  ^  ^  j 

O  j£  rJ  Cmm  J.0.C  O  j&slX lc  J  J  d  )  ]  S  l»i  )  J  )  6  o**  I  v>iw  ^ 

i  v>  jj  J  iXaiw  I  r>  2  ***  V  y  )  *  y  s  ^  J  ^  kJ*  }*  ^ 

r>  'b**  cri^^  y  )#,  ;^3  *jin  j* 

8  t3 jjA  yP  I  I  I  ^  )  J  ^  |  *JS^^  H  I 

^  3  '  y  *  3  )  y  ri  *i  Ij  y$>  •  «>i  J 

^  ^  h  y  **  J  ^  (♦  ^  ^ 

j  0  j  1  c>A>  b  ti  l»  )  i  1  ^  *  ;  )  y*  *  j  J  /•  5 

dji^U  bJ  l  5  c;  I  ^  ^  )b  f*  ) 

<*^0  jy_jf  I  ^  r*  r*  j*4i 

J&  }  1a  y9  J  I  jO  )  ) 

OyLd^j  fti  b  J  d  )j  ^xx*  )  JU  5  &  3  &  y  ^  ).OjUI}j 

^pokJ  yj  b»J  J  tj  ^  i  J  U»!w  |  r,iu*J  )  0  w^Ul^  oLa^  I  j 

(1)  Adab-i-Alamgiri,  though  not  much  known,  is  one  of  the  colie  eticras 
of  Aurangzeb’s  early  letters  of  proved  authenticity.  We  have  a  fine 
manuscript  copy  in  the  Hyderabad  State  Library  though  some  letter* 
found  in  other  copies  are  missing. 
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£•*)  ^  )  ri  I  ^  ^  c/i  ^ (*4  1  *>■“  /*J  J 

Jh>  0  j*  L  ^  w_5  l**  ^  ^  1*4  -  ,VA*»3"  ,-SV)  J  6  i)  J  J  J  d 

^•*3  )  ,Jj  iXu  ^*3  ^*3"  J  itf  8  J  ]  ^y*H 

j^Lm.  ,J  o  jU;  J  )j  ^  ^Jt*  r'i*&*0  )  ri  £  y  . >>l*»  ) 

-  jJkft  .>  £  ttb  )  jj  yXt)  »0>*)  L.J  J  Ha. 

(  M  9  j  Ma  ° 

Translation. 

“  After  expressing  affection,  this  well-wisher  begs 
to  submit  that  it  cannot  have  remained  unknown  to  your 
kindly-inclined  mind  that  it  was  His  Majesty  who  out 
of  extreme  favour  had  honoured  this  devoted  servant 
with  a  distinguished  position.  He  (the  writer)  had  al¬ 
ways  exerted  himself  to  perform,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his 

Eower  and  capacity,  every  task  which  the  Imperial  court 
ad  appointed  him  to  do.  Never  and  nowise  did  he 
falter  in  doing  his  best, ‘believing  loyalty  and  obedience 
to  his  real  preceptor  to  be  his  virtue  and  in  every  act  he 
always  kept  in  view  the  sacred  wishes  and  approval  (of  his 
Majesty).  He  is,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
fault  he  has  committed  lately  that  things  that  go  to  lower 
him  and  his  credit  in  the  public  esteem  are  being  manifest¬ 
ed.  First,  there  is  the  case  of  the  Assir  fortress — what 
a  shame  and  misfortune  for  this  devotee  that,  though  he 
has  spent  as  many  as  twenty  years  in  devotion  and  service 
and  never  cared  for  his  life  or  property  in  that  faithful 
pursuit,  he  still  lacks  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  puny 
nephew.  Well,  gracious  madam,  although  your  humble 
petitioner  has  never  counted  himself  among  the  trusty 
followers  and  slaves  of  the  Emperor  and  has  no  claim 
but  humbly  to  submit,  contenting  himself  with  whatever 

Eosition  he  is  placed  in,  he  yet  begs  to  say  that  as  he  has 
een  leading  a  life  of  honour  and  dignity  under  the  august 
auspices  of  his  Majesty  and  has  enjoyed  such  authority 
(particularly)  in  these  provinces — it  was  his  Imperial 
Majesty  who,  without  any  request  or  wish  of  this  humble 
petitioner,  most  graciously  bestowed  the  government  of 
these  lands  upon  his  loyal  servant — the  occurrence  of 
these  things  is  contrary  to  the  magnanimity  and  slave- 
cherishing  generosity,  and  a  cause  of  damage  to  the 
credit  and  reputation  of  his  Majesty’s  obedient  servants 
and  thus  prejudicial  to  the  stability  of  their  position. 
As  it  is  hard  and  unpleasant  to  pass  one’s  life  in  this 
manner  and  impossible  to  suffer  pain  or  grief  for  perish¬ 
able  temporal  things  and  live  at  the  mercy  of  others,  it 
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would  be  far  better  that,  by  the  orders  of  his  Majesty, 
to  whose  pleasure  his  devotees  would  gladly  sacrifice  their 
lives,  he  (the  writer)  were  released  from  the  disgrace  of 
such  a  life  so  that  the  interests  of  the  State  might  be 
insured  and  hearts  might  be  relieved  from  anxiety  (due 
to  the  existence  of  the  writer).  Ten  years  ago  this  devot¬ 
ed  servant  had  discovered  the  purpose  (of  his  persecutors) 
and,  realising  that  his  existence  was  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  rivals,  had  tendered  his  resignation  and  after¬ 
wards  endured  to  accept  this  mode  of  life  again  solely 
to  please  his  real  preceptor  (the  Emperor),  which  has 
ever  been  an  all-important  object  of  this  devotee — and 
thus  had  to  suffer  what  he  suffered.  It  would  have  been 
certainly  far  more  advisable  to  grant  an  exemption 
(from  Imperial  service,  to  the  writer),  so  that  he  might 
have  retired  to  a  corner  and,  causing  no  uneasiness  to 
others,  have  saved  himself  from  these  troubles  and 

anxieties .  I  hope  that  the  good  and  gracious 

sister  will  please  convey  these  views  to  the  august  ears 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  inform  me  of  whatever  is 
delivered  by  the  inspired  tongue  of  the  Emperor1.” 

The  letter,  besides  giving  us  his  reason  for  resigning 
the  public  service,  also  seems  to  mark  the  second  stage 
on  his  career,  when,  a  full  grown  man  of  thirty-five  and 
face  to  face  with  the  bitter  realities  of  his  high  position, 
he  is  being  gradually  forced  to  pick  up  the  gauntlet, 
albeit  with  regret,  for  the  coming  struggle. 

But  to  return  to  the  narrative.  His  resignation  was 
not  accepted,  and  he  was  soon  prevailed  upon  to  go  to 
Gujerat  as  its  governor.  ’This  province  was  considered 
to  be  extremely  turbulent  in  those  days  and  it  was  only 
Aurangzaib’s  firm  and  efficient  administration  that  gave 
real  peace  and  safety  to  the  country  folk  of  that  fertile 
province.  It  was  in  recognition  of  these  meritorious 
services  that,  besides  receiving  many  precious  gifts,  he 
was  after  one  year  and  a  half  promoted  to  a  still  higher 
rank,  and  the  number  of  his  forces  increased.  The 
Imperial  armies  were  in  the  meantime  ready  to  march 
against  Balkh  but  there  was  none  to  take  over  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  difficult  command.  Aurangzaib  was,  therefore, 
selected  for  the  task  and  went  to  lead  the  expedition. 

m  Ad&b-i-Alamgiri,  298,  299. ‘Sarkar  has  also  quoted  the  last  part 
of  the  letter  in  his  History  of  Aurangzeb  (Vol.  I,  p.  77)  but,  misinter¬ 
preting  some  very  important  expressions,  has  produced  quite  a 
distorted  version  of  the  Persian  text. 
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That  expedition  was  sent  on  the  pretext  of  reinforcing 
the  armies  of  the  king  of  Bokhara,  Nazar  Mohammad 
Khan,  who,  having  been  defeated  in  a  civil  war  in  his 
country,  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Mughal  Emperor.  The  underlying  idea,  however,  was 
to  recapture  the  patrimony  of  Taimur  and  Babar  from 
the  Uzbeks,  the  old  enemies  of  the  Mughals  ;  and  a  large 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Murad  Bakhsh  was  sent  out  to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  the  Mughal  Emperor  over  the  southern  valley  of  the 
Amudaria  or  Jaxartes.  As  soon  as  these  armies  entered 
the  city  of  Bokhara,  Nazar  Mohammad  Khan  probably 
realised  his  folly  in  asking  help  from  a  strong  neighbour 
for  he  stealthily  took  to  flight,  while  the  Uzbek  warriors 
from  the  skirts  of  the  Hindu  Kush  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  at  once  took  up  their  bows  and  arrows  to  turn 
out  the  Indian  intruder  from  their  country.  No  pitched 
battle  had  yet  been  fought  when  the  pleasure -loving 
Prince,  Murad  Bakhsh,  in  spite  of  his  father’s  pressing 
orders  to  remain  there,  left  Balkh  and  returned  to  India. 
Prince  Shuja’  also  declined  the  honour  of  a  terribly  hard 
as  well  as  unpopular  command  and  the  whole  responsibi¬ 
lity  of  the  expedition  devolved  upon  Prince  Aurangzaib, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  1057  A.H.  (1647  A.D.),  started 
from  Lahore,  reaching  the  military  base  of  Balkh  a  few 
weeks  later.  Engagements  with  the  Uzbeks  had  already 
commenced  and  for  the  next  seven  or  eight  months 
fighting  was  continuous.  Aurangzaib  had  not  even 
twenty-five  thousand  men1  with  him,  and  he  had  to  give 
battle  to  a  whole  nation  of  warriors.  The  Uzbeks  did 
not  possess  such  fine  and  effective  weapons,  but  they 
were  far  greater  in  number  than  the  Mughals  and  their 
guerilla  tactics  soon  wore  out  the  patience  of  the  Indian 
soldiers,  who  had  perhaps  never  had  much  heart  in  the 
war. 

The  Emperor  at  last  began  to  realise  the  impossibility 
of  the  task  of  reducing  a  freedom-loving,  warlike  people 
to  submission.  The  royal  forces  were  recalled  and 
Aurangzaib,  having  somehow  or  other  made  a  treaty  of 
peace,  brought  them  safely  back  to  Kabul.  The  loss  of 
life  on  the  side  of  the  Mughals  is  estimated  at  about  six 
thousand,  which  includes  the  five  thousand  men  who 
died  of  cold  and  sickness. 

(1)  Badshah  Nama,  Vol.  II,  p.  702.  According  to  Kh&fi  Khan  the 
Moghal  army  consisted  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  but  this  figure 
probably  includes  those  ten  or  twelve  thousand  soldiers,  who  were 
garrisoned  in  different  fortresses. 
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In  spite  of  the  failure  of  this  expedition,  the  abilities 
and  bravery  of  the  Mughal  Commander-in-Chief  were 
acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe  alike  ;  and  later  he  was 
nominated  for  the  next  most  important  expedition  to 
Kandhar.  His  actual  post  at  this  time  was  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  Multan  and  Sindh  in  which  he  had  to  cope  with 
certain  tribes  not  yet  reduced.  Aurangzaib  was  the 
first  Mughal  Subadar,  who  not  only  quelled  those 
disturbances  but,  in  spite  of  Dara  Shukoh’s  treacher¬ 
ous  intrigues  with,  and  instigation  of,  the  local  chiefs, 
added  the  littoral  of  Baluchistan  and  Makran  as  a  fresh 
conquest  to  the  Mughal  Empire.  With  the  introduction 
of  administrative  reforms  and  the  development  of  agri¬ 
culture,  he  turned  his  attention  towards  the  revival  of 
the  maritime  trad  of  Sind,  which  had  been  long  in  a 
state  of  decay.  The  sea-ports  had  been  so  long  neglected 
that  they  had  become  quite  useless  and  no  ships  could 
enter  them.  Aurangzaib  built  a  new  port  there,  and 
Shah  Jahan  was  so  pleased  that  he  exempted  it  from 
customs  duty  with  a  view  to  encourage  trade. 

In  the  meantime  the  important  fortress  of  Kandhar — 
that  perpetual  bone  of  contention  between  India  and 
Persia  during  the  reign  of  the  Mughal  dynasty — was 
seized  by  the  young  Shah  Abbas  II,  and  Aurangzaib, 
who  was  despatched  too  late  to  relieve  the  siege,  only  found 
himself  in  the  position  of  a  weak  besieger  of  a  thoroughly 
well-equipped  and  large  army  with  which  the  Persian 
conquerors  had  already  garrisoned  the  strong  fortress. 
Without  heavy  artillery  and  other  preparations,  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  siege.  The  Prince  was  ordered 
to  retire,  and  his  only  consolation  was  a  brilliant  victory 
over  another  advancing  army  of  the  Persians,  whom  the 
Mughals  routed  completely  some  thirty  miles  west  of 
Kandhar.  (1059  A. II.  1619  A.D.). 

The  Emperor  was  anxious  to  retrieve  the  failure,  and 
three  years  later  a  far  more  numerous  army  was  sent  to 
recapture  the  valuable  fortress,  under  the  joint  command 
of  Aurangzaib  and  the  prime-minister  Sa'dullah  Khan. 
But  the  Emperor,  who  himself  came  to  stay  at  Kabul, 
left  little  option  to  the  local  commanders  to  work  out 
their  own  plans  by  his  constant  interference  in  the  opera¬ 
tions.  For  the  successful  siege  of  a  great  and  almost 
impregnable  fort  only  two  months’  provisions  were  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  besieging  army  and  when  the  Mughals  were 
unable  to  cause  a  breach  in  the  walls  in  face  of  a  really 
more  effective  artillery,  the  Emperor,  losing  patience, 
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decided  to  withdraw  the  army  rather  than  allow  Aurang- 
zaib  to  storm  the  fort.  The  Prince,  to  his  dismay,  was 
blamed  for  the  failure  and  ordered  to  return  and  again 
take  charge  of  the  Deccan  provinces  (1062  A.H.  1652  A.D.) 

This  appointment  itself  was,  however,  proof  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government  no  other  noble  or 
prince  was  a  better  administrator  than  Aurangzaib,  for 
during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  the  internal  state  of 
the  Southern  province  had  so  rapidly  deteriorated  that 
it  had  become  a  burden  to  the  Imperial  treasury.  Com¬ 
merce  and  agriculture  were  both  in  a  state  of  decay  and 
the  revenues  had  dwindled  from  three  crores  and  sixty- 
two  lacs  to  an  annual  collection  of  only  one  crore1. 
The  army  was  losing  its  reputation.  The  kings  of 
Bijapur  and  Golconda  had  begun  for  the  last  few  years 
to  evade  the  payment  of  the  annual  tribute  and  behaved 
with  arrogance  in  other  ways.  Shah  Jahan  makes 
pointed  reference  in  his  letters  to  the  new  governor  to 
their  base  opportunism  and  ingratitude2. 

With  the  arrival  of  Aurangzaib  at  Daulatabad  a  re¬ 
markable  change  occurred.  Aurangzaib  was  the  first 
governor  to  organise  the  survey  and  classification  of  the 
cultivated  lands  of  these  provinces.  With  the  assistance 
of  Murshid  Quli  Khan  and  Multafat  Khan  that  “  Revenue 
Settlement  ”  was  put  for  the  first  time  into  force  which 
was  known  for  a  long  time  as  “  Dhara  Murshid  Quli 
Khan.”  (Murshid  Qxili  Khan’s  assessment).  Many  deso¬ 
late  localities  were  repopulated  and  thanks  to  the  gener¬ 
ous  Takavi  grants  many  uncultivated  areas  were  rendered 
fertile  and  productive.  The  little  town  of  Khirki,  rechrist¬ 
ened  Aurangabad  after  the  name  of  the  Prince,  began 
to  be  built  on  an  extensive  plan  and  rapidly  developed 
into  a  large  and  beautiful  city. 

Having  settled  the  internal  affairs  of  his  province  and 
reorganised  his  forces,  Aurangzaib  was  free  to  turn  his 

(1)  Adab-i- Alamgiri,  p.  51.  See  also  Ma-a-sir-ul-Umara,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  496  and  497. 

(2)  Adab-i-AlarriRiru  p.  34.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  these  Shia’  States  and  the  Mughal  Empire  have  been  so 
ingeniously  and  thoroughly  misrepresented  by  some  bigoted  Shia* 
historians  of  the  period  that  a  separate  volume  is  needed  to  expose  their 
propaganda  against  Aurangzaib.  But,  having  neither  leisure  nor  desire 
■for  such  a  controversial  task,  I  have  merely  endeavoured  here  to  bring 
the  true  facts  of  history  to  light  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  judgment;  and  have  referred  to  these  false  charges  only  when 
they  appear  to  be  definite. 
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attention  towards  the  Deccan  States.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Mughal  conquerors  had  already  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  absorption  of  those  kingdoms  in  the 
Mughal  Empire.  After  the  capture  of  Ahmednagar, 
Bijapur  had  of  its  own  accord  fallen  into  the  trap,  and  the 
king  of  Golconda  was  regarded  by  both  Shah  Jahan  and 
Aurangzaib  as  a  weak  and  dishonest  tributary.  The 
fabulous  wealth  combined  with  many  tales  of  the  moral 
vice  and  administrative  corruption  of  the  Qutub  Shahi 
court  naturally  excited  the  interested  ire  of  their  powerful 
neighbours,  who  could  always  find  a  plausible  pretext 
to  plunder  a  demoralised  state  whose  political  existence 
had  come  to  depend  mainly  on  a  dishonest  and  treacher¬ 
ous  diplomacy.  Even  after  the  arrival  of  Aurangzaib 
at  Daulatabad,  Golconda  continued  to  evade  the  demands 
of  the  annual  tribute,  considering  herself  safe  and  strong 
enough  to  ignore  the  threats  and  warnings1  of  the  young 
Viceroy  of  Daulatabad — unless  some  big  Imperial  army 
were  despatched  from  Northern  India,  to  help  him.  In 
fact  the  Emperor  himself,  who  gave  his  formal  sanction 
to  use  force  against  the  king  of  Golconda,  appears  to  have 
been  taking  the  military  preparations  and  advance  of 
Aurangzaib  towards  the  Golconda  frontiers  rather  lightly 
when  news  came  that  the  daring  prince  had  already  struck 
his  adversary  with  a  vigour  quite  amazing.  The  Mughal 
vanguard  under  the  command  of  Aurangzaib’s  eldest 
son.  Prince  Mohammed,  reached  Hyderabad  so  rapidly 
that  Abdullah  Qutub  Shah  could  escape  with  difficulty 
to  the  fortress  of  Golconda  which  was  besieged  by  the 
invaders  after  Aurangzaib’s  arrival  on  the  spot2. 
(1066  H.  1656  A.D.) 

The  power  and  resources  of  Golconda  were  by  no  means 
contemptible,  but  what  made  Aurangzaib  so  bold  was  his 
knowledge  of  Abdullah  Qutub  Shah’s  cowardice  and 
utter  incapacity  to  withstand  the  redoubtable  Mughals. 
Reporting  his  advance  towards  Golconda  to  the  Emperor, 
he  writes  : 

(1)  Besides  payments  of  tribute  other  questions  had  cropped  up 
pending  settlement  by  Golconda — a  recent  but  more  serious  case  being 
that  of  Mir  Jumla’s  son  who,  after  his  discontented  father  had  joined 
the  Imperial  service  at  Agra,  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  king  of 
Golconda  and  Shah  Jahan  was  peremptorily  demanding  his  release. 

(2)  The  Bazar  gossip  recorded  by  Bernier  and  Manucei,  as  well 
as- the  story  told  by  the  author  of“  V&ke’a-ti-Alamgiri.”  to  the  effect 
that  Aurangzaib  treacherously  fell  upon  Golconda  without  previous 
notice,  is  absolutely  devoid  of  truth.  As  is  evident  from  the  Shah 
Jahan  Nama  of  M.  W&ris,  Adab-i-Alamgiri  and  other  contemporary 
authorities,  the  Qutub  Shahi  king  had  received  Aurangzaib’s  ultimatum, 
days  before  the  actual  invasion  took  place. 
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“  This  devoted  servant  does  not  think  it  advisable 
to  wait  any  longer.  He,  therefore,  starts  from  Nanded 
for  Golconda  and  will  remain  in  that  country  till  Mir 
Jumla  arrives  (from  the  Imperial  court),  so  that  Qutub- 
ul-Mulk,  if  so  desired  by  the  Emperor,  may  be  arrested 
and  his  whole  State  occupied.  But  if  the  Emperor  does 
not,  in  spite  of  his  ingratitude  and  such  criminal  conduct, 
approve  this,  he  will  be  forced  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
tribute  only,  with  some  indemnity1.” 

Whether  Shah  Jahan  himself  approved  this  proposal 
of  Aurangzaib  or  not,  Dara  Shukoh  could  obviously 
never  accede  to  it.  With  the  ageing  of  his  loving  father, 
the  influence  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  in  State 
affairs  was  increasing  ;  and  he  had  come  to  envy  Aurang¬ 
zaib  more  than  all  his  brothers  put  together.  On  the 
part  of  Aurangzaib,  too,  it  is  evident  that  his  former 
discontent  with  his  elder  brother  had  now  assumed  quite 
a  different  aspect.  The  days  when  he,  with  a  view  to 
escape  the  malice  and  hatred  of  his  brother,  was  ready 
to  retire  from  the  world  had  passed.  He  was  now  a 
man  of  ripe  age  and  had  many  interests  to  look  after. 
Then  there  were  the  more  difficult  duties  of  a  true  Muslim’s 
life  as  he  understood  them  ;  and  even  if  he  did  not  covet 
the  position  of  Emperor  of  India,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  mere  idea  of  Dara  Shukoh,  a  mediocre  heretic, 
autocratically  leading  Muslim  India  into  irreligion,  was 
to  him  intolerable.  But,  with  all  this,  history  must 
admit  to  the  imperishable  credit  of  Aurangzaib, 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  the  struggle  with  his  elder 
brother  he  was  never  the  aggressor.  It  was  always  Dara 
Shukoh  who  obstructed  the  younger  brother’s  way  to  fame 
and  prosperity  and  scrupled  not  to  employ  the  meanest 
trick,  or  vilest  treachery,  in  order  to  weaken  Aurangzaib’s 
hard-earned  position.  In  the  case  of  Golconda,  as  later 
also  in  that  of  Bijapur,  Dara  openly  sided  with  the 
Deccan  Kings  and  did  everything  possible  to  prevent 
or  at  least  hinder  Aurangzaib — even  as  a  representative 
of  the  Mughal  Empire — from  gaining  an  advantage  over 
his  defeated  enemies. 

The  situation  was  already  tense  when  the  Fates 
conspired  to  precipitate  the  crisis.  Shah  Jahan  fell 
seriously  ill  and  Dara  Shukoh  took  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  realm  into  his  own  hands  (Zu’lhijja  1067  H. : 
1657  A.D.).  In  order  to  strengthen  his  position,  his 
first  act  was  to  recall  from  the  Deccan  the  royal  forces 

.  (1)  Adab-i-Alamgiri,  p.  88. 
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recently  sent  to  reinforce  Aurangzaib  against  refractory 
Bijapfir.  He  also  ordered  the  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan  to 
hand  over  Berar  to  Prince  Murad  Bakhsh,  who,  for  his 
part,  received  an  Imperial  order  to  evacuate  his  province 
of  Gujerat,  to  which  Qasim  Khan  was  nominated  as 
governor.  An  Imperial  army  followed  these  despatches 
to  execute  them  by  force  if  necessary. 

These  ill-advised  acts  of  Dara.  and  a  heavy  censorship 
of  all  news  that  used  to  be  regularly  sent  out  from  the 
capital  to  the  provincial  towns,  only  caused  alarm  and 
confusion  all  over  the  country  and  gave  credence  to  the 
rumours  of  Shah  Jahan’s  death  or  imprisonment,  at 
the  hands  of  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Shuja’  the  second 
son  of  the  Emperor,  made  haste  to  proclaim  himself 
Emperor  in  Bengal  and  with  his  war  boats  and 
Portuguese  guns  at  once  began  to  move  towards  Agra 
to  punish,  as  he  declared,  a  regicide.  The  youngest 
brother,  Murad  Bakhsh,  who  was  more  impetuous  than 
the  others,  followed  suit.  In  a  lit  of  rage  he  murdered 
his  only  honest  and  able  servant,  the  Diwan  ‘All  Naki, 
seized  the  rich  port  of  Surat  by  force  from  the  Imperial 
officers  and  crowned  himself  king  at  Ahmadabad.  He, 
however,  could  not  but  realize  his  comparatively  weak 
and  inferior  position,  and  had  been,  from  the  very  beginn¬ 
ing,  imploring  Aurangzaib  to  help  him  by  himself  taking 
the  lead  in  the  struggle. 

The  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan  was  certainly  in  a  far 
better  position  to  advance  his  claims  to  the  throne  than 
his  brothers.  Personally  a  most  valiant  soldier,  he  was 
also  regarded  as  an  expert  in  every  important  branch 
of  the  military  art.  In  matters  of  civil  administration 
even  his  opponents  admitted  his  extraordinary  skill  and 
exemplary  diligence.  His  personal  character,  piety, 
learning  and  intelligence  gave  him  a  distinct  superiority 
over  his  rivals.  With  such  qualifications  and  with  very 
considerable  material  resources  at  his  disposal,  he  could 
naturally  be  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  Dara 
Shukoh.  But  his  real  difficulty  lay  in  the  probable 
eventuality  of  Shah  Jahan  identifying  himself  with  the 
interest  of  his  eldest  son,  in  which  case  to  fight  Dara 
would  mean  revolt  against  his  father,  and  Aurangzaib, 
truly  God-fearing  man  as  he  was,  still  shuddered  to  con¬ 
template  such  a  sacrilegious  act.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  the  implacable  Dara  Shukoh  coming  to  power,  the 
brothers  could  expect  no  quarter  for  themselves. .  Not 
only  their  authority  but  their  honour  and  their  very  lives1 
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were  in  danger.  In  fact  the  armies  of  Dara  were  already 
in  the  field.  Shuja’  was  defeated  near  Benares  (1068  H. 
Feb.,  1658)  and  being  hotly  pursued  ;  while  Jaswant 
Singh  and  Qasim  Khan  had  gone  to  Malwa  to  first  anni¬ 
hilate  Prince  Murad  Bakhsh  and  then  leisurely  turn  their 
arms  towards  the  arch-enemy  of  their  new  master. 
Aurangzaib,  for  weeks  oppressed  by  hesitation  and 
anxiety,  moved  slowly  to  the  Northern  frontier  of  his 
province,  still  hoping  against  hope  that  his  father  might 
completely  recover  and  somehow  free  himself  from  the 
evil  influence  of  Dara  Shukoh  so  that  he  (Aurangzaib) 
might  not  have  to  do  anything  to  offend  his  revered 
father1.  But  the  hope  gradually  changed  to  despair  as 
the  Emperor  could  not,  even  after  regaining  his  health, 
“  shorten  ”  Dara’s  “  hands  of  despotic  authority.” 

Aurangzaib  at  last  decided  to  prevent  his  enemy 
from  achieving  his  first  objective  of  crushing  Murad 
Bakhsh,  who  had  been  all  the  time  crying  for  help  and 
writing  letter  after  letter  to  ask  for  the  protection  of 
Aurangzaib’s  strong  arm.  A  pact  was  accordingly  signed 
between  the  two  brothers,  binding  Murad  Bakhsh  to  serve 
with  his  army  under  Aurangzaib  throughout  the  war  of 
succession  till  the  whole  Empire  should  be  won,  when 
he  was  to  receive,  besides  one  third  of  the  booty,  the 
provinces  of  Kabul,  Kashmir,  Northern  Panjab,  and 
upper  and  lower  Sindh  as  a  subordinate  kingdom  for 
himself.  I  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  giving 
below  the  full  text  of  this  remarkable  document,  with 
its  careful  translation  into  English,  because  almost  all 
the  Anglo-Indian  writers  have,  in  their  mistaken  righte¬ 
ous  indignation.  emphatically  condemned  Aurangzaib 
for  treacherously  playing  the  role  of  a  subservient  ally 
to  Murad  Baksh,  whom  he  had  promised  according  to 
these  veracious  historians  to  crown  Emperor  of  Hindus¬ 
tan  and,  that  done,  to  disappear  himself  from  the  scene — 
while  Babu  Jadu  Nath  Sarkar,  with  all  the  material  and 
original  sources  before  him,  has  not  only  done  nothing 
to  dispel  this  utterly  false  idea,  but  rather  appears  in¬ 
clined  to  lend  it  his  support  by  making  the  real  issue 
vague  and  ambiguous  : — 

(1)  There  are  numerous  letters  in  the  Adab-i-Alamgiri  showing 
these  real  feelings  as  well  as  the  great  anxiety  of  Aurangzaib  at  this  time. 
Also  see  Alamgir  Namah  (p.  49).  Babu  Jadu  Nath  Sarkar  has  des¬ 
cribed  these  events  fully  in  his  History  of  Aurangzeb  ( Vol.  I,  Chap.  XIV) 
without  giving  vent,  for  once  it  seems,  to  his  terrible  hatred  against 
his  hero. 
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“  The  Treaty  drawn  up  according  to  the  request  of 
Prince  Muhammad  Murad  Bakhsh. 

“  Whereas  in  these  times  of  auspicious  beginning  and 
happy  ending,  which  are  the  season  of  the  rising  of  the 
sun  of  happiness  and  prosperity  and  the  hour  of  the 
diffusing  of  the  dawn  of  grandeur  and  exaltation,  when 
the  high-soaring  royal  falcon  of  world-subduing  resolu¬ 
tion  is  spreading  its  wings  after  the  prey  of  its  objective, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  standards  of  strong  faith  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles  (on  him  the  brightest  of  blessings 
and  the  purest  of  peace)  have  become  the  cause  of  this 
determination — and  the  whole  right- pursuing  intention 
is  concentrated  on  the  object  that  with  the  endeavours 
of  the  victorious  defenders  of  the  faith  and  with  the 
strength  of  the  arms  of  the  triumphant  warriors  in  the 
cause  of  religion  the  thorns  of  heresy  and  impiety  may  be 
uprooted  from  the  evergreen  garden  of  the  Domain  of 
Islam,  and  the  chief  of  the  heretics  (Dara  Shukoh)  may 
be  annihilated  with  all  his  followers  and  allies,  and  the 
dust  of  disunion  may  not  settle  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  spacious  and  pleasant  courts  of  paradise-reminding 
Hindustan,  which,  having  been  cleansed  from  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  infidelity  and  paganism,  has  been  made 
the  seat  of  government  through  the  blessings  of  the  great 
efforts  of  the  glorious  forefathers,  as  majestic  as  the 
heavens,  and  the  noble  ancestors  as  stately  as  the  firma¬ 
ment,  may  God  award  them  their  best  reward  from  the 
tributes  of  the  faithful,  (whereas  at  this  time)  the  most 
honoured  rightly-guided,  fortunate  and  beloved  brother 
of  the  most  illustrious  house,  who,  having  acted  according 
to  the  promptings  of  (his)  reasonable  and  sensible  judg¬ 
ment,  which  is  the  promoter  of  power  and  the  most 
glorious  gift  of  God,  has  thus  obtained  the  divine  guidance 
of  alliance  and  friendship  in  this  expedition  of  laudable 
ends,  and  has  on  surest  oaths  laid  afresh  the  foundation 
of  co-operation  and  fraternal  understanding,  which  had 
already  been  confirmed  with  promises  and  pacts,  and  has 
made  it  obligatory  upon  himself  that  after  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  that  enemy  of  Faith  and  Empire  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  satisfactory  arrangement  of  State  affairs,  he, 
pursuing  the  same  safe  path  of  harmony  and  unity,  will, 
m  this  similar  manner,  accompany  us  at  all  times,  to  all 

E laces  and  in  all  exigencies — that  he  will  be  friend  of  our 
•iend  and  foe  of  our  foe  and  will  in  no  circumstance  act 
against  the  will  of  our  benevolent  heart  and  that  he  will  rest 
contented  and  happy  with  what  is  given  to  him  according 
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to  the  solicitations  of  that  pearl  of  the  crown  of  magnificence 
and  power  (viz  :  Murad  Bakhsh)  and  will  not  desire  more. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  extreme  kindness  and  affection  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  previous  promises, 
being  written  down  by  (our)  eminent  pen  that,  God  willing, 
our  favours  and  kindnesses  towards  him  shall,  as  long  as 
nothing  is  given  effect  to  against  ( the  notions  of )  sincerity, 
fidelity  and  gratitude  by  that  distinguished  brother  of  praise¬ 
worthy  actions  and  good  dispositions,  continue  to  be  lavished 
upon  him.  The  losses  and  gains  of  both  the  parties  will 
be  regarded  as  of  one  and  we  shall  always  respect  the  alliance 
in  the  best  possible  way.  The  favours  and  kindnesses 
that  are  being  extended  to-day  to  that  brother  dearer 
than  life,  will,  after  the  attainment  of  the  looked  for 
(object)  and  the  overthrow  of  that  undesirable  heretic, 
be  always  bestowed  upon  him  as  now  and  even  more  than 
these,  while  not  the  smallest  of  the  particulars  of  these 
(gracious  promises)  shall  be  left  neglected.  In  accordance 
with  the  (mutual)  agreement  the  provinces  of  Lahore, 
Kabul,  Kashmir,  Multan,  Bhakkar  and  the  whole  of  that 
district  right  up  to  the  Persian  Gulf  will  be  left,  as  set¬ 
tled  before,  to  that  illustrious  (brother)  of  exalted  house, 
and  no  difficulties  in  this  respect  shall  we  allow  to  happen. 
After  the  extermination  of  that  heretic  of  unworthy 
deeds  and  the  uprooting  of  the  bramble  of  his  tumult 
and  mischief  from  the  four  (sided)  gardens  of  the  divinely 
bestowed  eternal  Empire,  in  which  work  the  company 
and  association  of  that  young  plant  of  the  garden  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  Empire  is  necessary  and  indispensable,  he 
will  be  sent,  without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  delay  to 
these  limits  ( viz :  the  above-named  provinces.)  The 
honour  of  the  promises  of  love,  friendship,  liberality  and 
fidelity  will  not  (likewise)  be  defiled  with  the  dust  of  the 
words  of  intriguers,  who  are  the  most  wicked  of  the  people 
and  nothing  will  be  contemplated  (on  our  part)  but  the 
welfare  and  success  of  that  pride  of  humanity  and  pupil 
of  (our)  eye  in  both  the  worlds.  We  call  God  and  His 
Apostle  to  witness  the  truth  of  this  pledge  and  for  the 
sake  of  further  assurance  and  peace  of  that  dear  brother’s 
mind  we  adorn  this  agreement  with  our  own  seal  and 
signature.  He  also  on  his  part  ought  never  to  lose  sight 
of  the  purport  of  the  holy  Verse  :  ‘Abide  by  your  promises. 
Verily  the  truthfulness  of  the  promise  will  have  to  be 
answered  (on  the  Day  of  Judgment)’  and  should  exert 
himself  to  his  utmost  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
which  is  an  antecedent  to  fair  fame  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  arid  should  persevere  in  this  same  straight 
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path.  He  should  also  properly  safeguard  his  excellent 
conduct  against  unreasonable  change  and  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  counsels  of  imprudent  fools,  who,  with  the 
extreme  baseness  of  their  ambitions  and  meanness  of 
their  natures,  prefer  the  acquirement  of  vile  gains  and 
attainment  of  wicked  advantages  of  their  own  to  the 
welfare  and  interest  of  their  master.  (Such  people) 
adopt  various  means  and  with  gilded  and  false  reports 
spread  mischief  and  disorder;  and  there  are  innumerable 
bands  of  this  type  in  this  age.  (He  should,  therefore,) 
walk  on  the  path  of  alliance  and  friendship  by  the  light 
of  the  glorious  candle  of  prudent  judgment  and  proper 
reasoning  and  protect  this  torch,  which  gives  the  light 
of  the  Sun,  from  the  gusts  of  their  cold  respirations.  May 
God  favour  us  and  also  you  with  (the  power  to  do)  what 
He  likes  and  approves  of.  Allah  always  does  the  right 
and  He  guides  man  to  the  (right)  path1.” 
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Having  thus  made  up  his  mind  Aurangzaib  moved 
from  Burhanpur  and  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which  in  this 
case  was  the  River  Narbada,  with  a  well-equipped  army 
of  about  thirty  thousand  men.  After  a  few  days  march 
Prince  Murad  Baksh  joined  him  in  the  way  with  his 
contingent  of  eight  thousand,  the  combined  forces  thus 
becoming  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  Imperialists  under 
Jaswant  Singh  and  Qasim  Khan1  who  were  encamped  at 
Ujjain.  Before  the  actual  engagement  Aurangzaib  sent 
word  to  Jaswant  Singh  that  he  would  not  go  back  to  the 
Deccan  unless  he  saw  his  father  at  Agra  and  that  this 
movement  was  neither  a  revolt  nor  a  preparation  of  war 
against  the  Emperor.  He  therefore  asked  Jaswant 
Singh  either  to  escort  him  to  Agra  or  to  withdraw  from 
his  way2. 

Jaswant  Singh,  however,  did  not  agree  to  either  and 
as  a  result  sustained  a  crushing  defeat  near  Ujjain  (Rajab 
1068  A.H.,  April  1658)  which  completely  shattered  his 
forces  as  well  as  his  own  military  reputation.  The  town 
founded  by  Aurangzaib  as  a  memorial  of  this  victory, 
still  exists  and  is  called  Fatehabad. 

The  greatest  and  the  decisive  battle  between  the 
brothers  was,  however,  fought  a  month  and  a  half  later 
at  Samugadh,  a  place  some  ten  miles  to  the  cast  of  Agra. 
It  was  here  that  Aurangzaib  proved  his  matchless  abilities 
as  a  general  and  Murad  Bakhsh  his  personal  valour. 
But  Dara  Shukoh,  who  was  simply  boiling  over  with  rage 
at  the  news  of  the  rout  of  Jaswant  Singh’s  army  and  paid 
no  heed  to  his  father’s  counsels  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
with  his  brothers,  may.  reas  mably  have  felt  sure  of 
victory  considering  that  any  inferiority  in  his  command 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  vast  superiority  of 
his  army  in  numerical  strength  and  equipment3. 

In  fact  the  first  onrush  of  his  numerous  host  caused 
havoc  in  the  lines  of  his  opponents,  but  this  was  only  a 

{jassing  advantage  over  a  general  like  Aurangzaib,  whose 
ines  were  formed  again  as  fast  as  they  were  pushed  back 
and,  when  the  first  assault  began  to  flag,  Prince  Moham¬ 
mad  Sultan  delivered  his  counter-attack  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  enemy.  His  horsemen  had  been  waiting  for  the 

(1)  Waqi'at-i-Alamgiri  p.  28.  (2).  Alamgir  Namah,  p.  58  ;  Khafi 

Khan  p.  12  ;  Waqi'at-i-Alamgiri  p.  18. 

(3)  To  meet  Aurangzaib’s  thirty-five  thousand  men,  Dara  Shukoh 
had  brought  in  the  field  an  army  of  about  one  lakh  (Waqi'at-i- 
Alamgiri  p.  10.)  According  to  Khafi  Khan  the  number  of  horse; 
alone  was  sixty  thousand. 
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signal  to  charge  under  the  cover  of  their  artillery,  and  in 
spite  of  the  pressure  of  the  enemy  on  both  wings  they 
had  not  changed  their  position,  under  the  strict  orders 
of  Aurangzaib.  This  fresh  force  now  advanced  at  full 
gallop  and,  joined  by  the  right  wing,  so  fiercely  attacked 
the  left  of  the  enemy  that  their  advancing  columns 
were  hurled  back  in  confusion  only  to  become  a  target 
for  Aurangzaib’s  well  served  artillery.  The  impetuous 
onslaught  of  Dara  Shukoh’s  Rajputs  and  Pathans  was, 
with  equal  success,  repelled  by  Murad  and  his  heroic 
soldiers  with  help  from  the  centre  led  by  Aurangzaib 
himself.  Murad  received  several  wounds  and  his 
howdah  was  literally  bristling  with  arrows  like  the 
back  of  a  porcupine.  In  a  few  hours  the  valiant 
resistance  of  the  Deccan  army  broke  down  the  frantic 
attacks  of  the  enemy  and  the  forward  movement  of 
Aurangzaib  to  help  Murad  Bakhsh,  soon  developed  into 
a  general  advance  to  hem  in  from  three  sides  the  demora¬ 
lised  Dara,  who  for  the  first  time  visibly  gave  way  to 
that  dread  of  the  awe-inspiring  personality  of  his  rival 
which  had  been  secretly  haunting  his  inner  consciousness 
for  years.  Utterly  confounded  and  despairing,  he  fled 
from  the  battlefield  and,  without  seeing  his  distressed 
father,  continued  his  flight  towards  Delhi,  en  route  for  the 
Panjab,  with  the  hope  of  making  another  rally  in  his 
northern  provinces.  But  the  fact  was  too  plain  to  be 
concealed  that  on  that  fateful  day  at  Samugadh — the 
7th  of  Ramazan  1068  A.H.  (May,  1658  A.D.) — he  not  only 
lost  the  battle  but  his  fate  was  virtually  sealed. 

Shah  Jahan  had  given  no  reply  to  any  of  the  letters 
sent  by  Aurangzaib  from  the  time  he  left  Aurangabad. 
After  his  complete  victory  at  Samugadh,  when  he  had  no 
immediate  fear  of  any  foe,  and  not  only  the  officers  of 
Dara  Shukoh’s  army  but  also  many  influential  nobles 
of  the  Court  of  Shah  Jahan  paid  homage  to  him,  he  again 
wrote  a  petition  to  his  father,  briefly  recounting  the 
injustices  of  Dara  and  the  circumstances  which  had  left 
no  course  open  to  him  but  to  march  on  Agra  ;  and  humbly 
besought  the  pardon  of  his  father  for  his  action  against 
the  will  of  the  Emperor.  Shah  Jahan  in  reply  congratulat¬ 
ed  him  on  his  brilliant  victory  and,  as  a  present,  sent  a 
sword  on  which  the  title  ‘Alamgir’  was  engraved.  He  also 
asked  Aurangzaib  to  see  him  after  three  or  four  days  ; 
and  the  prince  was  not  only  ready  to  pay  his  filial  respects 
to  his  father,  but,  on  the  condition  that  Dara  Shukoh 
should  henceforth  have  no  hand  in  State  affairs  and 
remain  in  his  Northern  provinces,  was  also  willing  to 
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make  peace  with  his  brother  and  return  with  necessary 
safeguards  to  the  Deccan.  Indeed  he  refused  to  listen  to 
the  doubts  of  his  suspicious  councillors  and  must  have 
certainly  felt  mortified  when,  just  on  the  eve  of  starting 
for  his  visit  to  the  Agra  fort,  a  special  courier  of  the 
Emperor  betrayed  a  secret  message  to  Dara  in  Shah 
Jahan’s  own  handwriting,  which  apprised  Aurangzaib 
of  the  treacherous  plan  of  the  old  Emperor  to  do  away 
with  him  during  his  visit  to  the  palace.  The  letter  enjoined 
upon  Dara  to  compose  his  mind  and  stay  at  Shahjehanabad 
(Delhi),  proceeding  no  further,  as  “  we  at  this  very  place 
shall  decide  the  issue1.”  To  kill  or  blind  the  nearest 
relative  for  the  sake  of  empire  in  those  days  was  held  as 
lawful  as  the  strangling  of  weaker  nations  by  stronger  ones 
in  our  own  times.  Although  there  are  numerous  facts 
to  prove  that  even  after  his  accession  Aurangzaib  was  never 
wanting  in  his  filial  affection  and  respect  for  his  old  and 
helpless  father2,  still,  having  come  to  know  the  murder¬ 
ous  intentions  of  Shah  Jahan,  the  instinct  of  self  preserva¬ 
tion  prevailed  on  him  to  take  the  drastic  measure  of  at 
once  instructing  his  son  to  surround  the  royal  palace  and 
inform  Shah  Jahan  that  he  was  interned,  implying 
dethronement3. 


(1)  ;  ^  ^  J  £  )  j  }  &  r$  l 1  y.  ^  ijk  h  )  f” 

<*•  .>  J  i  ^  I  j  I  j  J  j  j  )  r  l»  1  ^ 

C"51-/  J-***  b 

Waqi’at-i-Alamgiri ,  p.  89.  Ma’sum,  160.  Alamgir  Namah,  p.  122. 
Only  polite  references  occur  of  this  bloody  plot  in  Aurangzaib’s  “  letters 
to  Jehan-Ara.”  (Adab-Alamgiji). 

(2)  The  letters  written  by  Aurangzaib  to  his  elder  sister  Jahanara 
Begum  and  Sh&h  Jah&n  during  the  confinement  of  the  latter  are  pre 
served  in  various  histories  and  letter- writers  as  well  as  in  the  selections 
of  Adab-i-Alamgiri,  (p  172-151).  Again,  we  find  in  Ruqqaat-i-, 
Alamgiri  many  letters  written  to  his  sons  afW  the  demise  of  Sh&h 
Jahan,  where  Aurangzaib  frequently  refers  to  tlv*  events  of  his  father’s 
life — and  every  line  of  these  letters  breathes  such  high  respect  and 
sincere  devotion  to  his  parent  that  a  like  instance  from  th'*  history  of 
royalty  would  ba  difti cult  to  quote.  It  is,  however,  almost  impossible 
for  the  average  European  historian  with  his  hazy  imagination  and 
deficient  knowledge  of  the  subtleties  of  the  language  as  well  as  the 
traditions  of  the  age  -fully  to  appreciate  the  characteristics  of  a  mind 
whose  environments  were  so  totally  different  from  those  of  his  own. 

(8)  A  full  account  of  Aurangzaib’s  readiness  to  reconcile  his  father, 
and  Sh&h  Jahan’s  plotting  against  him,  is  given  by  those  contemporary 
historians  who  were  never  suspected  of  partiality  towards  Aurangzaib. 
In  our  own  times  Moulvi  Shibli  has  lucidly  put  forth  the  whole  case 
in  his  Ur4u  treatise  on  Alamgir. 
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Aurangzaib  now  formally  took  over  the  reins  of 
government  as  an  independent  ruler,  but  without 
staying  more  than  three  days  at  Agra  at  once  continued 
the  pursuit  of  Dara  Shukoh,  who,  besides  Prince 
Shuja‘,  was  still  the  strongest  enemy  he  had  to  reckon 
with.  But  suddenly  a  most  critical  and  alarming  new 
situation  arose  nearer  at  hand.  Murad,  growing 
jealous  of  his  brother’s  rapidly  increasing  power  and 
influence  and  claiming  his  own  independence,  separated 
himself  from  Aurangzaib  and  set  up  a  hostile  camp. 
He  began  to  skulk  and  his  rowdy,  indisciplincd  soldiers 
caused  delays  and  disturbances  during  the  march. 
Aurangzaib  duly  forwarded  the  stipulated  share  of  the 
booty  to  Murad  and  “  daily  sent  him  messages  to 
remind  him  that  their  object  (according  to  the  treaty) 
was  still  unaccomplished,”  and  any  laxity  in  pursuing 
their  already  gained  advantage  might  still  bring  ruin  to 
their  common  cause1.  But,  a  dissolute,  impulsive  young 
man  of  unbalanced  ambition,  Murad  paid  little  heed  to 
these  remonstrances  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  treaty.  Another  bloody  feud  seem¬ 
ed  imminent,  and  Aurangzaib  had  to  cajole  him  with  the 
help  of  his  disloyal  valet,  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
Aurangzaib’s  camp  where  he  is  said  to  have  drunk  himself 
to  stupor  and  was  easily  taken  into  custody.  The  trick 
itself,  though  unworthy  of  Aurangzaib,  could  have  been 
justified  on  the  plea  of  a  peculiarly  dangerous  situation ; 
but  so  far  as  Murad  is  concerned,  he  amply  deserved 
to  have  his  criminal  activities  confined  to  merry-making 
within  the  four  walls  of  the  State  prison  at  Gwalior2. 

(1)  Wakeat  42.  Maasir-i-Alamgiri  p.  8. 

(2)  The  Prince  constantly  intrigued  to  escape  from  his  confinement 
and  at  least  one  serious  conspiracy  was  discovered  and  he  was  caught 
just  at  the  moment  when  a  rope  ladder  and  everything  else  was 
ready  for  his  flight. 

Some  months  later  when,  after  the  Civil  War,  the  country  returned 
to  normal  conditions  the  younger  son  of  Divan  Ali  Naki,  whom  Murad 
had  murdered  at  Ahmadabad,  as  has  been  above  stated,  brought  an 
action  against  the  Prince  in  the  law-court  to  demand  retribution.  There 
was  no  doubt  as  to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  The  blood-money 
offered  by  the  Government  of  Aurangzaib  was  disdainfully  refused  by 
the  plaintiff  and  consequently  Murad  had  to  be  executed  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  Qadi  in  the  fort  of  Gwalior  on  22nd  Rabiussani  1072 
H.  (1661  A.D.). 

The  above  account  is  mainly  based  on  the  writings  of  Khafi  Khan 
(Vol.  II,  p.  155,  etc.)  who  was  personally  attached  to  the  Prince  as 
his  father  was  one  of  the  favourite  henchmen  of  Mur&d  and  also  a 
leaderinthe  plot  to  have  him  escape  from  the  prison.  Feeling  extreme 
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grief  at  the  tragic  end  of  his  patron,  he  has  at  one  place  expressed  the 
suspicion  that  Aurangzaib  gave  secret  encouragement  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  rival  and  this  weak  and  unsubstantiated 
evidence  of  a  partisan  has  been  magnified  into  a  regular  charge-sheet 
against  Aurangzaib  by  his  present  day  accusers.  But  a  little  further 
on  Khali  Khan,  the  only  witness  to  the  suspected  crime,  tells  us  that 
the  young  man  who  brought  forth  the  charge  against  Mur&d  was 
ever  afterwards  treated  coldly  by  the  Emperor  ( ix .  Aurangzaib) 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  special  favours  to  the  elder  brother 
of  the  plaintiff  who  refused  to  demand  the  revenge  of  his  murdered 
father  from  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood. 

^  M  ^  *  l£  0  b  X  0  b  |  j  vXj  yjL  ^  yc  d  j  1  ^  M  j  jx” 

“jj  &&  5  I  J  U.  ^  b  lie  v)  5  ;  jAa.  o  U  j  ) 

Khafi  Khan,  Vol  II,  p.  156. 

That  Aurangzaib  had  no  inclination  to  follow  the  bloody  monarchica 
precedent  of  killing  all  possible  rivals  to  the  throne,  can  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  he  fearlessly  allowed  his  most  formidable  rival — the 
Emperor  Shah  Jahan,  to  wit— to  live  in  his  palace  at  Agra  for  eight 
years  till  he  peacefully  breathed  his  last  in  1077  A.H.  (1616  A.D.). 

Syed  Hashimi. 
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THE  TWO  OLDEST  BOOKS  ON  ARABIC 
FOLKLORE .  ( continued ) . 

In  the  time  of  Shurahbil  and  ‘Amr  Dhu’l-Adh’ar  dissen¬ 
sions  broke  out  among  Himyar,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
ascendency  of  the  Banu  Mari’  who  were  ruled  over  by 
Jalut  ibn  Hirbal,  who  was  supported  by  the  Banu  Ham 
ibn  Nuh  and  the  Nubians.  Fortunately  there  arose 
Talut,  a  missionary  of  the  prophet  Da’ud  ;  Talut  was 
the  son  of  Rauhil  ibn  Sham‘un  ibn  Khasrun.  Da’ud 
commanded  the  Jihad  to  be  waged  against  Jalut  and 
that  the  ark  should  be  carried  with  them,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  Sakinah.  Da’ud  told  them  that  God  had 
sent  down  into  it  the  Sakinah  and  had  implanted  it  in 
their  hearts,  and  they  marched  with  it  as  the  Arabs  march 
with  their  flags,  or  the  Persians  with  their  elephants. 
Talut  was  versed  in  the  arts  of  war  and  a  man  of  great 
strength,  and  his  army  defeated  Jalut  and  the  Banu 
Ham  and  Da’ud  killed  Jalut.  The  Banu  Isra’il  used  to 
carry  the  ark  on  their  lanee-shafts,  but  when  the  heat  of 
battle  grew  fierce  the  Banu  Isra’il  dropped  the  lances  on 
which  they  carried  the  ark  and  the  angels  lifted  it 
up  and  bore  it  above  the  head  of  Da’ixd  till  he  had  defeated 
the  oppressors.  This  was  the  custom  of  the  Banu  Isra’il 
till  the  time  of  al-Harith  ibn  Mudad  ;  this  was  after  the 
death  oflsma’Il’s  son  Nabit,  when  the  Banu  Isra’il  changed 
the  faith  of  Da’ud  and  brought  forward  in  place  of  the 
Zabur  (Psalms)  other  books  which  they  invented,  and 
placed  their  reliance  upon  the  Banu  ‘Imlaq  and  Jurhum. 
At  that  time  there  lived  at  Mecca  Hamaisa*  ibn  Nabit . 
ibn  Isma’Il.  The  Israelites  tried  to  fight  ‘Imlaq  and 
Jurhum  but  were  defeated  and  their  enemies  got  possess¬ 
ion  of  the  ark  which  they  took  to  one  of  the  rubbish  heaps 
at  Mecca  and  buried  it  there.  Hamaisa*  tried  to  prevent 
them,  saying  that  the  ark  contained  the  Zabur  and  the 
Sakinah,  and  when  they  would  not  listen  to  him  they 
were  smitten  with  cholera.  At  night  al-Harith  ibn  Mud&d 
went  to  the  rubbish-heap,  took  out  the  ark  and  entrusted 
it  to  Hamaisa*  and  his  heirs,  and  it  remained  in  their 
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possession  till  the  time  of  ’Isa  ibn  Maryam,  who  took  it 
from  Ka‘b  ibn  Lu‘aiy  ibn  Ghalib.  When  the  cholera 
annihilated  the  two  tribes  till  only  twenty  men  of  Imlaq 
and  eight  of  Jurhum  remained  with  Hamaisa*,  because 
they  only  were  believers,  al-Harith  despaired  of  his  people 
and  left  his  son  Amr  in  charge,  while  he  went  away  into 
the  wilderness,  his  fate  remaining  unknown.  Al-Harith 
was  in  hiding  for  three  hundred  years,  till  his  disappear¬ 
ance  became  proverbial  even  to  later  times,  and  is  referred 
to  by  the  poet  Abfi  Tammara. 

Now  follows  a  long  account  on  the  authority  of  ‘All 
ibn  Abi  Talib  concerning  the  disappearance  of  al-Harith 
ibn  Mudad,  which  is  traced  back  to  Iyad  ibn  Nizar,  who 
related  :  Our  father  Nizar  died  and  left  four  sons  :  myself, 
Mudar,  Rabl‘a  and  Anmar,  I  being  the  eldest.  He  left  me 
to  divide  the  property  he  left,  and  enjoined  that,  should 
they  not  be  content  with  my  division,  the  affair  should 
be  submitted  to  al-Qalammas  Af‘a  Najran.  We  went 
to  him  and  he  allotted  to  me  the  camels  and  sheep, 
to  Mudar  the  tent  (Qubbah),  to  Rabi’a  the  horses  and  to 
Anmar  the  land.  Then  came  upon  us  a  dreadful  time  of 
dearth  and  all  that  remained  of  my  possessions  were  ten 
camels,  and  I  earned  my  livelihood  by  hiring  them  out 
and  taking  my  earnings  to  my  family.  One  day  there 
came  a  carawan  from  Mecca  and  the  Tihama  and  I  hired 
my  camels  out,  while  my  brothers  also  came  to  them  and 
bartered  with  the  goods  they  possessed.  I  had  nothing 
to  sell  and,  as  the  people  wanted  to  depart  next  morning 
for  Mecca,  which  was  ten  days  journey  distant,  I  was  in 
sore  trouble.  Suddenly,  I  heard  a  voice  like  thunder 
saying  :  Whoever  takes  me  on  his  camels  to  Mecca  shall 
receive  as  reward  a  camel’s  load  of  pearls  and  jewels. 
Nobody  answered  the  call  and  I  said  to  myself :  “  Why 
do  I  not  offer  him  one  of  my  camels  ?  If  he  speaks  the 
truth  I  shall  get  rich  and  if  he  lies  it  can  do  little  harm.” 
I  went  to  where  I  heard  the  voice  and  found  an  old  blind 
man,  tall  like  a  palm-tree,  his  beard  falling  down  to  his 
knees,  and  I  was  aghast  at  the  sight.  I  approached  him 
and  told  him  that  I  was  willing  to  undertake  the  bargain. 
He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulders  and  it  felt  like  the  load 
of  a  mountain.  He  said  :  “  Iyad,  the  son  of  Nizar  ?  ” 
I  answered  yes,  and  asked  him  whence  he  knew  my  name. 
He  replied  that  he  had  been  told  by  his  grandfather  that 
Iyfid  the  son  of  Nizar  would  bring  al-Harith  ibn  Mudad 
back  to  Mecca.  He  asked  how  many  camels  I  had  and 
I  replied  that  I  possessed  ten  only.  This  he  said  would 
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suffice,  for  he  would  ride  a  camel  a  day,  when  it  would  be 
worn  out.  He  stayed  the  night  with  me  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  set  out  on  our  journey  ;  and  each  day  he  rode  one 
camel  which  at  night  had  become  useless.  In  this  manner 
did  we  reach  the  district  of  Mecca  and  ascended  Mount 
Al-Matabikh,  which  is  one  of  the  mountains  of  Mecca. 
He  said  to  me  :  ‘  Son  !  I  notice  that  the  camel  drags  me, 
are  we  near  Al-Matabikh  ?  Is  there  anyone  who  can 
overhear  us  ?  ’  I  replied  that  we  were  alone,  some  having 
gone  ahead  while  others  still  lagged  behind.  He  then  ask¬ 
ed  me  whether  I  knew  who  he  was,  and  when  I  replied  in 
the  negative  he  told  me  that  he  was  al-Haritli  ibn  Mudad 
and  that  he  had  been  king  of  Mecca  and  the  surrounding 
country.  ‘  One  day  there  came  to  us  a  man  of  the  Banu 
Isra’Il  with  pearls  and  jewels  and  my  brother  ‘Amr,  who 
was  king,  took  his  crown  and  added  to  it  gold,  pearls  and 
jewels  which  he  bought  of  the  man  till  it  was  as  large  as  a 
shield.  The  Isra’ili  however  kept  back  some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  his  pearls  and  rubies  and  when  the  king  heard 
of  this  he  sent  for  the  Isra’ili  and  asked  him  about  his 
action.  The  Isra’ili  answered  that  as  the  jewels  were  his 
he  was  at  liberty  to  sell  or  keep  back  whatever  he  liked. 
In  his  anger  the  king  had  all  that  he  possessed  taken  from 
the  Isra’ili.  The  latter  lay  in  wait  for  the  man  who  had 
to  guard  the  crown  and  one  night  he  killed  him  and, taking 
a  fleet  camel,  escaped,  carrying  the  crown  with  him.  After 
long  search  it  was  discovered  that  the  crown  was  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  King  ‘Amr  sent  to  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  who 
was  at  that  time  Faran  ibn  Ya‘qub,  demanding  the  return 
of  the  crown,  and  saying  that  the  merchant  would  be  comp¬ 
ensated  and  pardoned  for  the  murder  he  had  committed  as 
the  king  acknowledged  his  fault.  The  condition  was  that  the 
crown  was  to  be  hung  up  in  the  Ancient  House  (the  Ka’ba). 
But  the  King  of  Jerusalem  sent  reply  that  he  had  hung  it 
up  in  the  Holy  House  (Bait  al-Maqdis).  After  several 
fruitless  messages  we  marched  against  them  with  an  army 
of  200,000  of  Jurhum,  100,000  of  Imlaq,  and  we  were 
further  assisted  by  al-Ahwas  ibn  ‘Amr  al-‘Abd  Wuddi  with 
50,000  soldiers.  Faran  was  aided  by  the  Rum  whose 
king  was  named  Shan‘iq  ibn  Hiraql  who  brought  100,000 
soldiers.  Faran  marched  upon  Mecca  and  pitched  his 
camp  at  this  mountain  and  king  ‘Amr  did  the  same  and 
encamped  here  on  mount  al-Matabikh.  Do  you  know 
why  the  mountain  was  called  al-Matabikh  ?  ’  he  asked; 
and  I  replied  that  I  did  not  know.  He  said  :  ‘  Faran 
and  Shuna'iq  encamped  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  mountain 
and  we  encamped  on  the  Western  side  and  lighted  our 
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camp-fires  and  cooked.  For  this  reason  the  mountain 
was  called  the  mountain  of  kitchens  (al-Matabikh)’.  He 
;hen  asked  which  was  the  place  to  which  we  were  going 
and  I  replied  that  we  were  going  to  Qu‘aiqi‘an.  He  asked 
xie  if  I  knew  the  reason  why  it  had  that  name  and  I  told 
lim  that  I  did  not  know.  He  said  :  ‘  Yea  !  Next  morning 
we  retreated  from  the  mounta  in  and  encamped  on  the  level 
ground  of  Qu‘aiqi‘an  and  when  we  were  on  level  ground 
we  clashed  the  shields  (Qa‘qa‘a),  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
;hat  the  place  was  called  Qu‘aiqi‘an.’  He  asked  me  whe- 
;her  I  could  see  a  place  called  Fadiha.  When  I  told  him 
that  I  did  see  it  he  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever  heard 
of  the  day  of  Shuna‘iq.  I  replied  in  the  affirmative  and 
ie  asked  me  if  I  knew  why  it  was  called  the  day  of  Shuna‘iq. 
I  did  not  know  and  he  said  :  ‘  Yea  !  When  we  were  en¬ 
camped  opposite  one  another,  my  brother  ‘Amr  challeng¬ 
ed  their  kings  to  single  combat  and  appointed  me  as  his 
successor  should  he  fall.  Then  he  advanced  and  shouted  : 
I  am  ‘Amr  son  of  Mudad  !  Who  is  your  king  and  leader  ? 
He  was  answered  that  their  commander  was  Shuna‘iq 
ion  of  Hiraql.  When  the  latter  had  come  forward  ‘Amr 
proposed  that  they  should  deeide  this  dispute  by  single 
combat  instead  of  many  people  being  killed  over  their 
quarrel  ;  and  that  whoever  vanquished  his  adversary, 
his  people  shoidd  be  considered  victors.  After  exchanging 
several  lance-thrusts  ‘Amr  killed  Sliuna'iq,  dragged  his 
body  by  the  leg  and  in  this  way  disgraced  him  (Fadahahu) 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  place  is  called  Fadiha. 
When  he  had  killed  Sliuna‘iq  he  sent  to  Faran,  asking  him 
to  fulfill  the  stipulations ‘for  the  combat.  He  sent  back 
the  answer  that  he  would  give  him  his  share  out  of  the 
plunder  when  he  had  conquered  Mecca.  Disgusted 
with  such  faithlessness,  al-Ahwas  ibn  ‘Amral-‘Abd  Wuddi 
addressed  his  people,  urging  them  to  avenge  the  wrong ; 
and  a  fierce  fight  ensued.  The  battle  was  called  the  Day 
of  Shuna'iq  and  because  ‘Amr,  the  king,  overtook  Faran 
on  a  hill  and  killed  him  that  hill  was  named  Tall  Faran. 
After  this,  king  ‘Amr  pursued  the  Israelis  as  far  as  Jeru¬ 
salem,  subdued  the  country  and  took  back  the  stolen 
crown.  Among  the  women  captured  was  a  woman  named 
Barrah,  daughter  of  Sham‘fin  a  descendent  of  Yftsuf  the 
son  of  Ya‘qffb,  who  surpassed  all  women  of  her  time  in 
beauty.  She  was  sent  to  king  ‘Amr,  who  was  so  struck 
with  her  that  he  married  her  and,  at  her  intercession,  spared 
the  Banff  Isra’il  and  departed  from  them  to  Mecca,  taking 
her  with  him.  He  also  took  with  him  one  hundred  of 
the  nobles  as  hostages.’  He  asked  me  then.  ‘Do  you 
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know  why  this  place  is  called  Ajyad  ?  ’  When  I  replied 
that  I  did  not  know,  he  told  me  that  Barra  h,  when  they 
had  reached  the  place  now  called  Ajyad,  prepared  some 
poisoned  thistles  which  she  placed  under  his  bed  and  at 
night  made  him  lie  down  on  them  so  that  the  points 
penetrated  his  body.  She  then  had  horses  made  ready 
which  were  to  carry  her  and  the  hostages  back  to  Jerusalem. 
King  ‘Amr  died  from  the  poison  while  she  fled  with  her 
companions,  but,  as  ‘Imlaq  and  Jurhum  set  out  in 
pursuit,  they  only  got  as  far  as  Tall  Faran  when  they 
were  overtaken  and  brought  back  to  Mecca.  When  the 
first  man  of  those  brought  back  was  led  to  be  executed  he 
said  :  Take  care  and  place  the  sword  on  the  necks  (Ajyad) 
and  it  was  from  that  saying  that  the  place  was  called  Ajyad’ 
Al-Harish  continued  his  tale  saying  that  he  now  became 
king  and  he  made  an  expedition  to  Jerusalem  and  Syria 
to  punish  the  Banu  Isra’il  and  the  Rfim  and  other  peoples 
who  spoke  foreign  tongues.  When  he  returned  he  wanted 
to  kill  Barrah  but  she  asserted  that  she  was  with  child  by 
king  ‘Amr.  After  consultation  with  wise  women  her 
tale  was  found  to  be  true  and  as  ‘Amr  had  left  no  children 
except  two  daughters  he  spared  her  life  for  the  time. 
Being  closely  guarded  in  the  castle,  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy 
whom  al-Harith  named  Mudad  after  his  grandfather.  The 
boy  grew  up  and  al-Harith  was  troubled  about  killing 
Barrah  as  he  feared  the  vengenace  of  her  son  if  he  did  so. 
Iyad  continued  his  tale  that,  when  they  had  gone  a  little 
further,  al-Harith  asked  him  where  they  were,  and  when 
he  said  that  they  were  at  Riyad  al-Gharqad,  bade 
him  not  make  straight  for  Mecca  but  turn  to  the  left  to  the 
ravine  where  tamarisks  and  acacias  grew.  “  When  we 
reached  that  place  he  asked  me  to  turn  to  a  place  where 
mimosas  grew  and  directed  me  first  right  and  then  left 
till  we  came  to  a  place  where  I  had  never  been  before, 
though  Mecca  was  my  home  and  I  used  to  rove  in  all  its 
outlying  districts.  Then  he  said  :  ‘  Lad  !  We  have  gone 
far  from  the  road,  we  are  alone  and  have  no  other  witness 
but  God  !  Thou  hast  done  me  a  great  favour  which  de¬ 
serves  a  suitable  reward.  But  though  I  shall  give  thee 
riches  I  shall  also  give  thee  advice  which  is  far  more  valu¬ 
able  than  all  riches.  My  son  !  Has  there  been  born  among 
the  offspring  of  Mudar  a  boy  named  Muhammad  ?  * 
When  I  replied  in  the  negative  he  said  that  if  he  had  not 
been  born  he  would  certainly  be  born  and  if  I  were  to 
meet  him  I  should  know  him  by  the  mark  between  his 
shoulderblades.  Then  we  journeyed  a  little  further 
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till  we  reached  two  olive-trees  and  he  asked  me  whether 
I  knew  the  name  of  the  place,  and  when  I  could  not  name 
it  he  asked  me  to  let  him  alight.  Now  between  the  two 
olive-trees  was  a  large  rock  of  square  shape  as  if  hewn  into 
that  shape.  He  walked  round  it  and  touched  it  with  his 
hands  top  and  bottom  and  then  said  to  me  ‘  My  son  ! 
This  place  is  called  the  Abode  of  Death  (Mautin  al-maut)’. 
Then  he  wept  till  his  tears  ran  down  his  face  and  beard 
and  after  reciting  some  verses  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  why 
this  place  was  called  Mautin  al-Maut  and  why  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Mecca  was  called  Abu  Qubais  ?  Also  if  I  knew  a 
place  called  ad-Dar  (the  House)  ?  I  replied  that  I  did 
not  and  he  asked  me  whether  I  knew  a  place  called  al-Jar 
(the  Neighbour).  I  could  not  give  an  explanation  and  he 
continued  :  “  Yea,  my  son  !  When  Mudad,  the  son  of  my 
brother,  grew  up,  there  was  no  handsomer  young  man  in 
all  Mecca  and  there  was  among  the  maidens  of  his  relations 
a  girl  named  Mayya  daughter  of  Mahalil  ibn  ‘Amir,  the 
owner  of  the  ravine.  She  too  was  as  handsome  as  he,  and 
they  grew  up  in  the  same  camp  (Hay)  and  became  attach¬ 
ed  to  one  another  and  when  they  were  afraid  that  this  love 
affair  would  mean  either  disgrace  or  death  they  sent  to  me 
and  told  me  their  trouble.  I  sent  to  Mahalil  and  informed 
him  of  the  attachment  between  the  two  lovers,  and  he 
consented  that  I  might  marry  them  to  one  another  if  I 
considered  it  wise.  Unfortunately  the  holy  month  of 
Rajab  had  commenced,  in  which  we  did  not  undertake 
any  important  matter  except  the  ‘Umrah  and  the  Tawaf 
till  the  month  had  gone.  I  therefore  told  Mahalil  that 
we  should  wait  till  the  end  of  the  month.  Now  it  happen¬ 
ed  that  Mudad  performed  the  ‘Umrah  and  the  Tawaf  and 
Mayya  did  the  same,  but  disguised,  for  fear  anyone  should 
speak  to  her.  A  man  of  Jurhum  named  Qubais  ibn  Sirah 
(Siraj  ?  )  saw  Mayya  and  fell  in  love  with  her  without  her 
being  aware  of  it,  though  he  followed  her  all  the  time. 
It  happened  also  that  Ruqayya,  daughter  of  al-Buhlftl 
performed  the  Tawaf  on  the  same  day,  which  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  hot,  and  she  became  very  thirsty  but  feared  out  of 
shyness  to  ask  the  people  appointed  for  giving  drink  to  the 
pilgrims  and  the  Jurhumi  keeper  of  the  sanctuary  to  give 
her  some  water.  When  she  saw  Mudad  she  called  to  him 
to  give  her  a  drink  of  water  as  she  was  afraid  of  dying 
from  thirst.  He  fetched  her  the  water  and  when  Mayya 
who  had  been  watching  Mudad  all  the  time,  saw 
this  she  was  overcome  by  jealousy  and  fainted  and  trembl¬ 
ed.  She  was  unable  to  complete  the  Tawaf  and  hurried 
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back  to  the  house  of  her  father  Mahalil  which  was  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  of  Mecca.  He  was  astonished  that 
the  Tawaf  had  been  finished  so  soon,  but  she  confided  to 
him  the  reason  of  her  sudden  return:  that  she  had  seen 
Mudad  make  love  to  ltuqayya.  She  told  her  father  that 
she  could  live  no  longer  in  the  same  place  with  Mudad 
and  that  she  had  decided  to  go  to  their  relations  of  Himyar 
and  Baliy.  Qubais  who  wanted  to  get  possession  of 
Mayyah  composed  some  verses  which  he  pretended  were 
made  by  both  Mudad  and  Ruqayya.  She  asked  her  father 
that  she  might  go  to  Amaj  Dhat  ad-Dal  to  live  among 
the  clan  of  Jasr  ibn  Qain.  When  Mudad  heard  of  the 
treachery  of  Qubais  he  mounted  his  horse  and  took  his 
sword  with  the  intention  of  killing  Qubais,  but  the  latter 
got  wind  of  his  design  and  fled  into  the  wilderness,  and 
no  one  to  this  day  knows  what  became  of  him.  Mudad 
overtook  the  carawan  conveying  Mayya  but,  after  the 
exchange  of  some  verses  they  separated  on  the  slope  of 
Mount  Abu  Qubais  where  Qubais  was  seen  for  the  last 
time.  Mudad  followed  them,  guided  by  two  men  of  the 
tribes  of  ‘Amr  and  ‘Amir  and  they  kept  wandering  round 
Amaj.  One  day  he  was  informed  that  the  people  of 
Amaj  intended  to  go  to  the  autumn  pastures  of  Najd 
while  Mahalil  intended  to  go  to  Mecca  ;  whereat  Mudad 
was  highly  delighted  and  they  travelled  till  they  all  met  at 
Al- J  ar  ;  that  is  why  the  place  is  called  Al-Jar  (the  neigh¬ 
bour).  Then  they  came  to  Mecca  and  pitched  their  camp 
at  a  place  which  was  called  Ad-Dar  (the  house  or  home). 
However,  all  the  efforts  to  reconcile  Mayya,  expressed  in 
many  verses  quoted,  had  no  effect  and  in  the  end  Mudad 
died  of  grief.  ’  Al-Harith  went  on  to  say  that  at 
that  time  he  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Jerusalem 
and  was  encamped  at  Al-Matabikh  when  he  received 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Mudad,  and  that  he  had 
expressed  the  wish  to  be  buried  at  the  place  called  Mautin 
al-Maut,  and  it  was  here  that  he  had  buried  him 
in  a  cave,  placing  the  large  square  rock  over  it.  Iyad 
asked  what  had  become  of  Mayya,  and  he  told  him  that 
when  Mahalil  came  back  with  Mayya  they  settled  near 
Al-Matabikh  and  there  Ruqayya  visited  them.  From  her 
Mayya  learned  that  all  the  poems  supposed  to  be  made 
by  her  and  Mudad  were  forgeries  of  Qubais.  Mayya  was 
seized  with  a  kind  of  madness  and,  refusing  to  take  drink 
or  food,  died  after  three  days.  She  was  buried  under  the 
two  trees  near  the  grave  of  Mudad.  [Here  follow  more 
poems  about  Mudad].  Next  morning  al-HSrith  took 
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Iyad  to  the  place  and  with  his  enormous  strength  removed 
the  stone,  when  a  passage  into  the  mountain  became 
visible.  They  both  entered,  serpents  hissing  right  and 
left  and  an  evil-smelling  wind  facing  them.  They  penet¬ 
rated  some  distance  when  they  came  upon  a  second  large 
stone  slab  which  al-Harith  removed  with  the  help  of 
Iyad.  There  was  a  passage  lower  than  the  first  one  and 
al-Harith  grasped  Iyad  by  the  shoulder  that  he  might 
not  run  away  in  fear,  and  they  moved  onward  till  they 
came  to  a  hall  lighted  by  a  strong  light,  but  whence  it 
originated  Iyad  could  not  ascertain.  The  hall  was  facing 
Mecca  and  al-Harith  told  Iyad  to  have  no  fear  of  what 
he  was  about  to  see,  as  he  would  come  out  of  the  cave 
safely.  Then  there  issued  from  the  hall  a  black  dragon 
with  red  eyes  and  long  mane  which  appeared  in  size  like 
a  large  mountain  as  it  moved  about  in  the  cave.  In 
the  cave,  as  they  proceeded,  were  four  thrones  ;  on  three 
of  which  were  seated  men,  the  fourth  was  empty.  In 
the  middle  of  the  hall  was  a  couch  filled  with  pearls  and 
jewels,  and  al-Harith  told  Iyad  to  take  as  much  as  his 
camel  could  carry.  He  warned  him  to  take  no  more  as 
otherwise  he  would  be  cast  in  fetters.  Iyad  was  a  pious 
man,  following  the  Hanif  faith  like  his  ancestors  Ibrahim, 
Isma‘il  and  Ishaq.  He  therefore  only  took  what  he  was 
told  to  take  and  came  out  of  the  cave  with  enough  to 
load  a  camel.  When  they  were  outside  again  al-Harith 
asked  him  if  he  knew  who  those  dead  persons  were  and, 
when  he  replied  that  he  did  not,  al-Harith  said  :  The 
man  to  the  left  of  my  empty  throne  is  my  father  Mudad, 
the  one  to  his  left  is  his  father  Abd  al-MasIh  and  the  other 
Nufaila  son  of  ‘Abd  al-  Madan.  Over  the  head  of  each 
one  was  a  tablet  of  marble  with  an  inscription  in  Musnad. 
IySd  had  read  the  tablets  and  on  the  one  to  the  right 
was  written  :  “  I  am  Nufaila  son  of  ‘Abd  al-Madan,  etc. 
I  lived  five  hundred  years  and  traversed  the  Earth  top 
and  bottom  in  search  of  wealth  and  dominion,  but  all 
that  did  not  make  me  escape  death.”  This  was  followed 
by  verses  expressing  the  same  idea.  The  next  tablet 
stated  that  it  belonged  to  Abd  al-MasIh  son  of  Nufaila  and 
thathe  lived  one  hundred  years,  rode  one  hundred  horses, 
etc.  The  third  tablet  was  that  of  Mudad, a  short-necked, 
broad-shouldered  man,  who  had  reigned  three  hundred 
years,  had  conquered  Egypt  and  Jerusalem  and  defeated 
the  Rfim  at  the  passes  (Durfib),  but  all  this  had  not  helped 
him  to  escape  death.  The  fourth  tablet  said  :  I  am  Al- 
Harith  son  of  Mudad;  I  lived  4  hundred  years  and  reigned 
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one  hundred  and  wandered  about  the  Earth  for  three 
hundred  years  as  an  exile  after  my  people  had  all  perished. 
Then  Al-Harith  asked  Iyad  to  give  him  a  jar  out  of  a 
niche,  and  he  drank  half  of  it  and  anointed  himself  with 
the  other  half.  Then  he  said  to  Iyad  :  ‘  When  you  return 
to  your  brothers  and  they  ask  you  about  the  wealth  you 
bring  tell  them  that  the  old  man  whom  you  carried  was 
al-Harith  son  of  Mudad,  but  they  will  call  you  a  liar.  Then 
this  shall  be  the  sign,  take  them  to  the  buried  stone  near 
the  well  Zamzam  and  say  to  them :  the  Maqam  Ibrahim 
is  this  red  stone,  for  it  was  not  then  between  al-Hajun 
and  as-Safa.  Then  he  asked  Iyad  to  hand  him  another 
jar,  which  he  drank,  emptying  it.  After  that  he  uttered 
so  terrible  a  cry  that  Iyad  thought  the  whole  world  would 
hear  it,  and  died  on  the  spot.  He  had  sat  down  on  his 
throne,  and  the  dragon  came  to  attack  Iyad,  running 
about  in  the  hall  to  protect  the  remainder  of  the  jewels. 
But  Iyad  was  allowed  to  leave  the  cave  and  returned  to 
Mecca.  When  he  came  to  his  people  they  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  his  tale,  but  he  took  them  to  the  two  stones  and  they 
found  the  Maqam  Ibrahim  and  read  the  verses  which  the 
latter  had  written  upon  it  and  which  are  quoted  by  the 
author.  Iyad  never  went  again  to  the  place,  in  accordance 
with  the  prohibition  of  al-Harith  ibn  Mudad  ,and  he  kept 
to  the  Hanif  faith  which  was  adhered  to  by  all  Arabs  at 
that  time.  It  was  only  when  ‘Amr  ibn  Qam‘ah  arose 
that  he  changed  the  true  religion  and  was  the  first  who 
worshipped  al-Lat. 

[  Here  follows  another  account  of  hidden  treasures 
on  the  authority  of  a  man  of  Hawazin  who  said  :  “  My 
grandfather  who  resided  at  ‘Adan  had  buried  a  treasure 
in  the  desert  and  when  he  died  my  father  took  me  with 
him  to  find  the  place.  We  came  to  three  red  sand-hills. 
We  were  perplexed  which  hill  contained  the  treasure 
and  began  to  dig  and  came  upon  a  stone  slab  which 
we  were  unable  to  move.  We  abandoned  that  plage 
and  dug  in  the  next  hill  and  came  upon  a  similar  slab 
which  we  were  unable  to  remove  ;  and  the  same  hap¬ 
pened  with  the  third  hill.  As  we  lacked  strength .  I 
told  my  father  that  I  would  remain  there  while  he  went 
home  and  fetched  camels  and  a  servant  to  enable  us 
to  accomplish  our  task.  He  warned  me  that  the  place 
was  bewitched  and  that  he  feared  that  I  might  become 
terrified.  I  reassured  him  and  asked  him  to  leave  me 
some  food  and  drink,  and  he  went  home.  I  stayed  there 
three  days  and  on  the  third  night  as  I  was  reciting  the 
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holy  Quran,  as  I  was  accustomed  to  do  regularly,  I  saw 
unexpectedly  before  me  a  handsome  young  man,  who 
recited  some  verses  in  which  he  said  that  if  I  had  not 
read  the  Holy  Book  I  should  have  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  ground.  Then,  when  the  man  had  disappeared, 
my  father  arrived  with  a  servant  and  a  camel  to  carry 
the  treasure.  Beneath  the  first  slab  we  discovered  a 
man  whose  hand  was  chained  to  his  neck,  while  into  his 
head  was  driven  an  iron  nail  which  protruded  at  the 
back.  Above  his  head  was  a  leaf  of  gold  with  an  in¬ 
scription  which  we  could  not  read,  but  we  took  the  leaf 
and  closed  the  grave  again  with  the  slab,  and  also 
covered  it  again  with  sand  as  before.  In  the  second 
hill  we  discovered  an  old  woman  with  black  hair  who 
had  one  of  her  hands  placed  upon  her  head  and  the 
other  over  her  pudenda.  By  her  side  was  a  slate  on 
which  was  writing  which  we  could  not  read,  but  we 
took  the  slate  and  replaced  the  stone  over  the  grave 
and  heaped  up  sand  as  before.  Then  we  removed  the 
third  slab  and  came  upon  a  narrow  passage  and  when 
we  entered  we  came  upon  two  open  vats  and  in  them 
two  men  of  about  equal  age  clad  in  precious  garments 
and  with  them  an  immense  treasure,  while  on  the  vats 
were  inscriptions  which  we  could  not  read.  We  took 
as  much  as  we  could  carry  away  and  my  father  said 
that  we  were  secure  against  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 
I  told  him  that  we  must  also  think,  and  more  so,  of  an¬ 
other  life  ;  for,  however  great  the  treasure  may  be  which 
one  possess,  this  life  is  only  very  short.  We  had  loaded 
our  camel  and  began  to, take  rubies  and  pearls  to  carry 
ourselves  but  when  we  wanted  to  rise  we  could  not  do 
so,  because  the  additional  jewels  appeared  to  have  an 
excessive  and  incredible  weight.  We  were  compelled 
to  throw  these  away  and  as  my  father  feared  that  any¬ 
one  returning  to  lift  more  treasure  would  certainly 
perish  in  the  attempt  he  gave  the  servant  his  freedom 
and  a  considerable  sum  to  start  in  business  as  a  merchant. 
The  servant,  however,  was  not  content  with  what  he 

Eossessed  and  went  with  two  assistants  to  the  spot, 
aving  learnt  the  place  where  the  treasure  was  hidden. 
He  went  alone  and  left  the  two  assistants  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  where  they  were  frightened  to  death  by  the 
wildness  of  the  place.  During  the  night  they  heard 
rumbling  and  considerable  movement  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  servant  had  gone  so  that  they  were  afraid 
to  move  from  where  they  were.  In  the  morning  they 
4* 
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found  the  servant  dead  with  wounds  on  his  neck,  and 
his  garments  torn.  They  buried  him  and  fled  in  a 
hurry  so  as  not  to  be  compelled  to  spend  another  night 
in  that  neighbourhood.  The  golden  leaf  and  the  slate 
remained  in  our  possession  for  years  as  we  could  not 
find  anyone  who  could  read  the  script,  till  one  day  we 
met  a  man  from  Najran,  of  the  tribe  of  al-Harith  ibn 
Ka‘b.  We  asked  him  if  he  could  help  us  and  he  told  us 
that  he  had  once  been  a  rich  man  (the  manuscripts 
have  here  apparently  a  considerable  gap  which  the 
copyists  have  not  noticed).  It  appears  from  the  account 
that  this  man  murdered  two  other  men.  He  said  that 
riches  and  poverty  are  sent  as  decreed  by  God  and  that 
another  man  sat  for  forty  days  on  the  throne  of  Sulaiman. 
I  asked  him  if  he  could  read  and  he  told  me  that  he 
could  read  three  different  languages.  So  I  showed  him 
the  golden  leaf  and  the  slate  and  when  he  read  the  first 
it  was  stated  on  it  that  the  man  whose  hand  was  chained 
to  his  head  was  ‘Amr  ibn  Luhay  who  was  the  first  who 
altered  the  religion  of  Isma‘il  and  worshipped  Al-Lat. 
The  slate  read  :  I  am  Sa‘dah  daughter  of  Jurhum,  I 
introduced  sorcery  from  Dumbawand  and  taught  it. 
I  transformed  four  of  the  chief  men  of  Jurhum  and 
made  them  into  wild  beasts  and  they  grazed  like 
beasts.  Their  mother  came  to  Nabit  ibn  Qaidar  ibn 
Ismail  in  the  month  of  Rajab(ash-Shahral-Asamm)and 
implored  his  help  against  the  witch.  At  the  prayer  of 
Nabit  she  forgot  all  her  witchcraft  and  became  mad 
and  never  wore  any  garments,  roving  about  naked  till 
she  died.  The  bewitched  men  were  also  restored  to 
their  reason  by  Nabit.  As  the  man  showed  good  quali¬ 
ties  and  was  a  true  believer  we  asked  him  to  stay  with 
us  and  join  in  our  business  and  found  him  a  wife.  One 
day  he  asked  us  where  we  had  found  the  two  tablets  and 
we  told  him  that  we  had  found  them  in  a  cave.  He 
replied  that  his  becoming  a  Muslim  happened  also  in 
a  cave.  He  said  that  he,  like  most  of  his  people,  used 
to  worship  idols  and  that  it  was  their  custom  to  bury 
their  dead  in  caves.  He  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a 
cousin  of  his  and  asked  her  father  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  him,  but  he  refused  and,  some  time  after,  another 
rich  man  came  and  married  her.  After  the  marriage 
he  said  that  he  must  leave  for  his  country  and  soon  after 
the  woman  died  and  was  buried  in  a  cave.  The  man 
continued  :  “I  was  so  much  in  love  with  her  that  her 
picture  wa»  ever  before  me  and  I  changed  my  garments 
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and  took  to  ragged  clothes  such  as  are  worn  by  the 

friests  of  idols  (Sadaha)  and  I  associated  with  them  till 
learned  where  she  was  buried.  There  were  in  that 
place  a  number  of  sarcophagi  (Athriyat)  of  marble,  in 
which  were  corpses  whose  faces  were  left  uncovered. 
One  day  I  found  an  opportunity  when  they  were  off 
their  guard  and,  taking  a  torch  with  me,  went  into  the 
cave  and  inspected  every  coffin  till  I  found  her.  When 
I  had  found  her  I  could  not  control  myself  but  began 
to  kiss  her  face  fervently.  As  I  was  doing  this  I  heard 
a  murmuring  but  I  persisted  in  kissing  her.  Then  I 
saw  three  persons  in  fine  garments  which  exhaled  the 
scent  of  musk  and  I  was  awed  by  their  appearance. 
Then  one  of  them  came  close  to  me  and  spat  in  my  face, 
saying:  “Shame  upon  thee.”  The  second  then  approached 
me  and  snatched  my  heart  out  of  my  breast,  and  my 
sight  went  as  in  a  swoon.  The  third  approached  and 
touched  my  face  with  his  hand  and  also  my  breast, 
saying  :  The  idols  have  led  their  worshippers  astray  1 
Happy  is  he  who  knows  that  there  is  no  god  but  God 
and  that  Muhammad  is  His  Prophet  !  Then  I  received 
my  sight  back  and  my  heart  became  at  ease,  and  I  fled 
from  that  place.  When  I  came  to  Najran  I  met  the 
missionaries  of  the  Prophet,  whom  God  bless.  I 
travelled  at  once  to  Al-Medlna  and  I  went  to  see  the 
Prophet.  His  face  became  red  as  I  told  him  my  tale 
until  I  came  to  the  end,  how  my  sight  was  restored  and 
my  heart  became  enlightened. 

Here  follows  an  account  on  the  authority  of  Ibn 
Lahia  stating  that  the 'last  part  of  the  wealth  of  al- 
Harith  ibn  Mudad  came  to  ‘Abd- Allah  ibn  Jud‘§,n  at- 
Tamimi  of  Quraish.  Followed  by  an  account  of  Makh&l 
concerning  ‘Ubaid  ibn  Sharyah1  who  was  one  of 
the  long-lived  ones,  who  not  only  saw  the  race  of 
ad-Dahis  but  lived  to  the  time  of  Mu’awiya  and  was  one 
of  those  who  conversed  with  him  in  the  evenings.  He 
said  that  they  asked  ‘Abd-Allah  Ibn  Jud’an  one  day 
how  he  had  acquired  all  his  wealth,  and  he  told  them 
that  he  used  to  be  very  poor.  One  day  ‘Amir  al-Barr&d 
a  man  of  Kinana  came  to  him  asking  him  if  he  was 
willing  to  make  a  raid  which  would  enrich  them  both, 
for  Kilab  ibn  Rabi‘a  had  come  to  ‘Aza’  iz  with  his  flocks 
and  was  quite  heedless  of  any  danger.  They  succeeded 
in  driving  off  one  hundred  camels,  but  Kilab  sent  a  mes- 

(1)  This  tale  is  not  preserved  in  the  defective  MSS.  of  Ubaid’s 
relation. 
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sage  to  Quraish  that  if  they  did  not  punish  their  evil  doers 
and  restore  the  cattle  they  would  not  be  permitted  to 
come  to  the  fair  of  ‘Ukaz  which  lay  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  lands  of  Qais  ‘Ailan.  Ibn  Jud‘an  said  that  when 
he  reached  his  home  at  Ta‘if  he  was  told  that  his  life 
was  declared  forfeited  for  his  crime  and  so  took  to  flight. 
He  went  provided  with  food  and  drink  and  came  to  the 
olive-grove.  There  he  looked  out  for  a  hiding  place 
and,  espying  a  cavern,  entered  it ;  and  though  the  place 
was  very  narrow  he  preferred  to  die  there  than  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  executioners.  He  went  deeper  into 
the  cavern  and  came  upon  four  thrones  on  which  were 
seated  four  men,  over  the  head  of  each  being  suspended 
a  tablet  of  marble  with  Musnad  writing  on  it.  He  read 
the  tablets  and  found  out  that  the  men  were  Al-Harith 
ibn  Mudad,  ‘Abd  al-MasIh,  Nufaila  and  Mudad.  After 
spending  five  days  in  the  cavern  he  came  out,  taking 
with  him  a  quantity  of  jewels  as  also  the  tablets,  to 
serve  as  a  proof  of  his  having  acquired  the  wealth 
honourably.  He  then  joined  some  merchants  going  to 
Madyan(Midian)from  whence  he  went  to  Egypt  where  he 
sold  the  jewels  for  a  high  price.  On  his  return  he  went 
to  Yanbu‘  where  he  visited  Malik  al-Barrad  who,  when 
he  told  him  of  his  trouble  with  Quraish,  offered  him  fifty 
camels  that  he  might  restore  them,  with  fifty  others 
which  he  had  to  find  himself,  to  Kilab  from  whom  he 
had  robbed  the  cattle.  He  refused  to  accept  the 
present  as  he  had  become  rich  and  had  the  camels 
driven  to  Kilab  who  handed  them  over  to  his  son  Ja’far 
ibn  Kilab.  After  that  he  went  to  ‘Ukaz  and  Kilab  in¬ 
formed  Quraish  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  attend 
the  fair  as  in  previous  years. 

Afterwards  he  went  to  Mecca  and  showed  Quraish 
the  tablets  which  he  had  brought  from  the  caves  and 
they  sent  with  him  among  others  Khuwailid  ibn  Asad, 
father  of  Khadija  the  wife  of  the  Prophet,  and  they 
entered  the  cave  with^  him  and  replaced  the  tablets  in 
the  places  from  which  he  had  taken  them.  Then  they 
placed  the  stone  in  front  of  the  cave  and  securely  closed 
it  so  that  no  evil  minded  people  could  ever  enter  the 
cave  again.] 

When  Al-Harith  ibn  Mudad  fled  from  Mecca  his  son 
‘Amr  became  king  but  he  ruled  only  for  a  time  and  died. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Al-Bishr.  He  ruled  for  a 
long  time  and  his  reign  coincided  with  the  reign  of  Bifqis 
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and  he  ruled  as  her  governor  till  the  time  when  Sulaiin&n 
arrived  in  Mecca  ;  who  commanded  him  to  relinquish 
the  government  of  the  city  in  favour  of  the  sons  of  Nabit 
ibn  Isma‘!l.  So  the  last  king  of  Jurhum  who  reigned  in 
Mecca  was  Al-Bishr ;  all  that  was  left  to  them  was  the 
guardianship  (Sadanah)  of  the  temple.  ‘Adnan  ruled  over 
Mecca  for  a  long  time  when  Nizar  ibn  Ma‘add  and  Qais 
ibn  Ma‘add  disputed  the  government.  At  last  Nizar 
was  successful  and  Qais  emigrated  to  the  ‘Iraq.  Some 
persons  assert  that  An-Nu’man  ibn  al-Mundir,  king  of 
Hirah  was  a  descendant  of  Qais  ibn  Ma‘add.  Ibn  Ishaq 
records  that  when  the  Muslims  conquered  al-Hlrah  in 
the  time  of  ‘Omar  ibn  al-Khattab  they  entered  a  cave  and 
found  there  the  sword  of  an-Nu‘man  called  “  al-Murhaf” 
and  brought  it  to  ‘Omar.  He  consulted  Jubair  ibn 
Mut’im  who  was  learned  in  genealogies,  having  acquired 
that  knowledge  from  Abu  Bakr,  and  he  stated  that  an- 
Nu‘man  was  a  descendant  of  Qais  ibn  Ma‘add,  and  ‘Omar 
had  the  sword  sealed  accordingly. 

On  the  authority  of  Ibn  al-Kalb!  it  is  stated  that 
Nizar  had  four  sons  and  when  he  died  he  divided  his 
property  among  them.  Iyad  the  eldest  received  the 
sceptre  and  the  mantle  and  was  appointed  successor 
(Wasiy) ;  Mudar  received  the  red  leather  tent ;  Rabi‘a 
received  the  horse  and  the  lance.  That  is  why  they  are 
called  Mudar  the  Red  and  Rabi‘a  of  the  Horse.  Anmar 
received  the  date  palms,  a  black  slave  girl  and  an  ass. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  best  camels,  horses,  etc.  are 
found  among  the  respective  descendants  of  the  sons  of 
Nizar.  The  author  then  gives  a  parallel  report  of  the 
division  made  by  Nizar,  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  ‘Abbas. 
They  go  to  the  Af‘a  Najran  for  judgment  and  on  the 
road  see  several  objects  from  which  they  make  correct 
guesses.  They  took  with  them  the  bitch  of  their  father 
with  her  pup  and  the  strange  thing  was  that  the 
pup  barked  and  the  bitch  remained  silent.  Then  they 
saw  a  dung-heap  and  it  shone  like  fire.  After  that  they 
saw  on  the  wayside  three  bent  trees,  one  in  the  centre  and 
one  on  each  side,  and  noticed  that  the  birds  flew  from 
the  tree  on  the  right  to  the  tree  on  the  left  and  vice  versa 
but  did  not  settle  once  on  the  tree  in  the  centre.  Travell¬ 
ing  a  little  further,  they  encountered  two  old  men  who 
were  fighting  with  one  another  and  Anm&r  went  to  sepa¬ 
rate  them,  but  when  he  tried  to  do  so  he  seemed  to  receive 
all  the  blows  which  they  exchanged  and  was  compelled 
to  retire,  Rabi‘a  tried  to  do  the  same  but  had  the  same 
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bad  luck  in  his  efforts  to  stop  the  quarrel.  When  Mudar 
went  to  them  they  separated,  one  going  in  one  direction 
and  the  other  in  another.  As  they  journeyed  on,  they 
came  upon  the  track  of  a  camel  and  Iyad  said  that  it 
had  only  one  eye,  Rabl‘a  that  it  was  tailless,  Mudar  that 
it  was  squint-eyed  and  Anmar  that  it  was  a  runaway. 
A  little  later  the  man  who  owned  the  camel  caught  them 
up  and  they  gave  him  this  description  of  the  camel  from 
which  the  owner  concluded  that  they  had  actually  seen 
the  camel,  which  was  not  the  case.  He  took  them  to 
Af‘a  Najran  as  he  believed  they  had  stolen  the  camel,  but 
they  were  able  to  give  the  reasons  why  they  concluded 
that  the  camel  had  the  defects  named  and  Af‘a  recognised 
that  they  were  exceptionally  shrewd  young  men.  He 
gave  them  a  meal  and  sat  close  to  them  to  listen  to  their 
conversation,  and  when  they  were  given  mutton  of  a 
black  sheep  he  heard  Iy&d  say  that  the  sheep  had  been 
reared  by  a  bitch  and  Mudar  said  that  the  wine  they 
were  given  to  drink  had  been  made  from  grapes  that 
grew  over  a  grave.  Rabl‘a  said  :  This  man  is  not  the 
son  of  his  father  and  Anmar  asserted  that  the  youth  who 
was  serving  them  was  of  noble  birth  and  good  family. 
Af‘a  who  had  listened  to  their  conversation  went  to  the 
shepherd  and  enquired  about  the  sheep  and  then  learned 
that  when  it  was  born  its  mother  died  and  no  other  milch- 
sheep  being  at  hand  it  was  reared  with  pups  by  a  bitch. 
He  then  went  to  the  gardener  and  they  dug  under  the  vine 
and  found  that  a  murdered  child  had  been  buried  under 
it.  When  he  saw  that  they  had  been  correct  in  their 
assertions  he  went  to  his  mother  and  said  to  her  :  ‘Some 
devils  have  come  to  me  and  assert  that  I  am  not  the 
son  of  my  father.  Let  me  know  the  truth,  for  it  is  better 
for  you  to  reveal  it  to-day  than  for  others  to  reveal  it 
to-morrow.’  She  replied  that  only  that  day  the  truth 
had  become  clear  to  her.  His  father  and  uncle  were 
tyrannous  kings  and  made  war  against  one  another,  and 
in  the  misfortune  of  war  she  was  one  of  those  who  at  the 
conquest  of  Al-Bahrain  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle. 
One  night  when  he  had  been  drinking  heavily  and  was 
roaming  about  the  castle  he  came  to  her  room  and  out¬ 
raged  her, but  she  was  not  aware  that  she  had  conceived  by 
him  and  had  always  believed  him  to  be  the  true  son  of  her 
husband.  For  the  next  morning,  when  his  uncle  realized 
what  he  had  done,  he  released  her  and  sent  her  to  her 
husband.  He  was  Harim  ibn  ‘Amr  and  the  first  person 
who  made  a  vow  never  to  drink  any  wine,  though  it  was 
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not  on  religious  grounds.  Af‘5.  next  called  the  four  young 
,nen  to  him  and  asked  them  if  they  had  any  requests  to 
make.  They  told  him  that  they  had  come  to  him  con¬ 
cerning  some  matters  because  he  was  one  of  the  foremost 
judges  of  his  time  in  the  science  of  Sulaiman  ;  in  fact  he 
was  really  a  missionary  of  Sulaiman,  and  knew  the  science 

the  stars  after  the  teaching  of  Ibrahim  and  Ism&’il. 
They  told  him  about  the  three  trees  and  the  birds  settling 
3nly  on  the  one  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  but  never  on 
:he  middle  one.  He  thus  explained  it :  that  the  time  was 
3oming  when  the  rich  would  help  the  rich  but  no  one 
vould  care  for  the  poor  and  weak.  Then  they  told  him 
about  the  luminous  dung-heap  and  he  replied  that  this 
alluded  to  the  time  when  the  vile  would  rule  while  noble 
souls  would  live  in  abasement.  Then  they  told  him  about 
:he  blind  young  pup  barking  while  its  mother  kept  silent. 
That,  he  said,  refers  to  the  time  to  come  when  fools  will 
;alk  and  wise  men  will  hold  their  tongues.  They  told 
lim  about  the  two  old  men  fighting  and  how  when  the 
;wo  younger  brothers  tried  to  separate  them  they  received 
all  the  blows,  while  the  old  men  ran  away  when  Mudar 
;he  second  brother  intervened.  He  looked  at  Mudar  for  a 
ong  while  and  then  said  “Thou  art  the  fruitful  tree ;  those 
;wo  old  men  were  devils  who  were  testing  you  to  find  out, 
who  of  you  was  perpetuating  the  stock  (Sibt).  For  thou, 
3  Mudar,  bearest  with  thee  the  line  of  Muhammad  (whom 
]rod  bless),  the  best  of  creatures.”  They  told  al-Af‘a  that 
;hey  had  come  to  him  to  settle  their  inheritance  and  he 
divided  the  heritage  as  before  mentioned.  Then  they 
*avehim  the  boxes  whichhad  been  left  to  them  and  when 
ae  opened  them  he  found  in  the  box  of  Iyad  some  clippings 
af  finger  nails  and  he  received  the  slaves.  The  box  of 
Mudar  contained  filings  of  gold  and  silver,  that  of  Rabl‘a 
contained  bits  of  a  horse’s  hoof,  while  that  of  Anmar  had 
a,  piece  of  a  camel’s  hoof  in  it.  The  one  of  them  who 
ived  longest  was  Rabl‘a  and  he  was  called  Rabl‘a  al- 
3ash‘am. 

Nashir  al-Ni‘am  was  so  called  because  he  revived  the 
cingdom  of  Himyar  after  a  lapse  of  forty  years  in  the 
lays  of  Sulaiman  son  of  Da’Od,  and  he  commenced  his 
reign  by  making  expeditions  into  the  countries  conquered 
ay  his  ancestors  till  he  reached  the  Ocean  when  he  made 
lis  son  Shammar  Yar‘ash  general.  He  was  called  Yar- 
ash  because  he  used  to  tremble  through  the  drinking  of 
vine  or,  as  others  state,  because  he  travelled  across  the 
quaking  sea  with  10,000  men.  He  was  ordered  by  his 
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father  to  cross  the  river  of  sand  near  the  idol  set  up  by 
Dhu’l  Qarnain.  He  penetrated  into  the  lands  and  sub¬ 
dued  the  Afranj  and  Saks  and  his  armies  got  as  far  as  the 
lands  of  the  Saqaliba.  When  he  returned  he  brought 
back  prisoners  from  all  these  countries  as  well  as  from 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  Nashir  an-Ni‘am  crossed  the  sea 
to  Abyssinia  and  conquered  it,  then  he  marched  along 
the  sea  coast  till  he  reached  the  town  of  Shaddad  ibn 
‘Ad.  After  that  he  turned  to  the  West  and  sent  an  army 
against  the  Rum,  who  are  the  Banu’l-Asfar  and  their 
king  at  that  time  was  Bahan  ibn  Sajur  ibn  Rum,  a  des¬ 
cendant  of  the  prophet  Ya‘qub.  He  fled  and  took  refuge 
on  a  high  mountain  and  Nashir  al-Ni‘am  went  to  the  land 
of  Babilyun  and  Syria  on  his  way  to  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
Here  he  was  met  by  his  son  Shammar  Yar‘ash  who  had 
come  back  from  the  West.  He  marched  with  him  and 
conquered  the  land  of  the  Turks  and  went  from  there  to 
Tabaristan  and  the  Bab  al-Abwab  and  penetrated  through 
the  mountains  of  Sughd  to  the  lands  of  the  Kurds,  Khaz- 
ars  and  Farghan  and  subdued  those  countries.  Then  he 
intended  to  go  through  Tibet  to  China  and  the  land  of  the 
Indians,  but  marching  through  Nuhawand  be  reached 
Dinawar  where  he  died  and  was  buried  by  his  son  Sham- 
mar  who  reigned  after  him.  Shammar  returned  towards 
the  West  and,  passing  through  Babil,  reached  Ghumdan. 
Shammar  Yar‘ash  was  the  elder  Tubba*  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  Koran  and  there  was  no  king  among  the  Arabs  who 
was  so  revered  by  both  Qahtanls  and  ‘Adnanis,  to  whom 
he  was  the  Tubba‘p«r  excellence  though  there  were  before 
him  Tubba‘s  who  were  greater  and  more  powerful.  The 
Sughd,  Zutt,Khazar  and  Qut  are  all  descendants  of  Yafith 
and  they  lived  in  the  land  from  Armenia  to  Balkha  and 
J&ja  ;  they  were  aided  by  the  Turks,  Dailam  and  the 
Banfi  Faris  because  they  all  disliked  the  rule  of  the  II im- 
yarites.  They  and  the  people  of  Nuhawand  and  Dinawar 
came  to  the  grave  of  Nashir  an-Ni‘am  and  demolished  it 
and  scattered  the  marble  and  plundered  the  treasures 
buried  in  it.  When  Shammar  learned  this  he  vowed 
that  he  would  avenge  the  outrage  and  build  over  the 
grave  of  his  father  a  mound  made  of  their  skulls.  He 
called  his  army  together,  and  warriors  flocked  to  him  from 
the  whole  extent  of  Arabia.  When  the  Band  Faris  heard 
of  his  approach  they  called  for  help  upon  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  nations  to  assist  Qubadh  son  of  Shahrayar,  and  they 
assembled  in  the  mountain  of  Ray.  Shammar  marched  first 
to  Al-Mushallal  where  he  left  his  son‘Amr  al-Aqran  and 
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he  also  left  his  son  Saifi  Nu‘man  with  100,000  men.  Then 
he  avoided  the  ‘Iraq,  where  the  army  of  Faris  was  stationed 
and,  going  to  al-JazIra,  crossed  the  Euphrates  to  go  to 
Armenia.  When  he  had  reached  that  country  Qubadh 
received  the  news  and  commanded  the  Turks  to  march 
thither.  The  Turks  went  and  were  utterly  routed  and 
only  a  few  escaped  to  the  high  mountains.  Now  Qubadh 
also  moved  with  all  his  auxiliaries  to  Armenia  trying  to 
go  to  the  West,  but  as  Shammar  was  in  Armenia  he  turn¬ 
ed  till  he  reached  Hinw  Quraqir  in  the  ‘Iraq,  but  ‘Amr  al- 
Aqran  heard  of  this  and  met  him  at  Al-Mushallal,  and  they 
fought  for  several  days.  As  the  struggle  lasted  long  al- 
Aqran  sent  to  his  brother  Saifi  who  was  in  ‘Oman  and  he 
came  to  his  assistance  with  100,000  warriors  and  the  same 
number  of  light  troops  came  from  the  Yaman.  When 
they  had  joined  forces  they  drove  Qubadh  back  to  al- 
Qadisiya  and  he  fled  farther  to  the  White  Castle  in 
Khurasan  where  he  entrenched  himself  on  a  lofty  moun¬ 
tain.  The  two  brothers  informed  their  father  Shammar 
and  he  also  marched  against  Qubadh.  When  the  latter 
knew  that  his  resistance  was  hopeless  he  asked  his  son 
Balas  to  kill  him  and  as  an  act  of  submission  to  take  his 
head  to  Shammar.  Balas  refused  to  kill  his  father,  and 
the  latter  opened  his  arteries  and  bled  to  death.  Then 
Balas  cut  off  the  head  of  his  father  and  came  with  it 
to  Shammar  and  told  him  that  his  father  had  died  in 
order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Shammar.  Balas  was  taken 
into  the  service  of  Shammar  and  was  instructed  to 
wreak  vengeance  upon  the  people  of  Nuhawand  and 
Dlnawar,  and  he  killed  scores  of  the  Sughd,  Khazar  and 
Zutt  who  on  this  account  became  the  least  numerous 
among  the  sons  of  Yafith.  When  Shammar  came  to 
Sin  jar  he  slaughtered  so  many  of  these  three  nations  that 
he  made  a  large  mound  of  their  skulls.  The  Persians  were 
compelled  to  build  the  tomb  with  all  kinds  of  valuable 
stones  but  when  Shammar  inspected  the  tomb  inside  and 
outside  he  was  not  satisfied,  but  had  it  all  pulled  down 
and  ordered  all  the  sorcerers  to  be  brought  who  remained 
on  earth  of  those  who  worked  forSulaiman  and  Bilqls,and 
they  built  the  tomb  with  blue  cement  as  high  as  a  mount¬ 
ain  and  shining  like  glass,  and  when  he  rode  round  it  he 
could  see  himself  and  his  horse  reflected  in  the  walls.  The 
mirror-like  smoothness  was  so  great  that  birds  which 
tried  to  settle  on  it  saw  themselves  and,  thinking  the  re¬ 
flections  to  be  other  birds  flew  away.  Then  the  Jinn 
made  a  spell  round  it  and  nobody  could  approach  it  with- 
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out  being  hit  by  invisible  hands.  This  building  is  to 
this  day  at  Sinjar  between  Nuhawand  and  Dinawar. 
Then  Shammar  had  the  town  destroyed  and  the  Banu 
Faris  called  it  Shammarkand,  but  the  Arabs  made  out 
of  the  word  Samarqand  and  so  it  is  called  to  this  day. 
Then  he  went  to  Qatrabil  intending  to  go  to  China  and  the 
king  of  India  named  Nufair  was  at  the  time  in  China  and 
when  he  heard  that  Yar‘ash  had  left  his  own  land  and  had 
reached  Qatrabil,  having  left  the  wounded  and  sick  at 
Nuhawand,  Dinawar  and  Sinjar,  he  went  to  oppose  him 
with  all  the  Indians  from  India  and  China.  After  a 
fierce  battle  Nufair  was  defeated  and  many  of  the  people 
of  India  and  China  slain,  so  that  Nufair  had  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  on  a  high  mountain.  Nufair  assembled  all  his  wise 
and  cunning  men  and  asked  them  how  they  could  over¬ 
power  the  Tubba4.  They  could  not  devise  any  means  and 
Nufair  on  his  own  decision  cut  off  his  own  ears  and  his 
nose  and  commanded  his  people  to  beat  him  with 
whips.  Then  he  went  to  the  Tubba‘  and  pretended 
that  his  subjects  had  dealt  with  him  in  this  manner 
because  he  had  failed  in  their  defence.  He  asked  the 
Tubba4  to  deal  with  them  as  he  liked  and  the  latter  said 
that  he  had  no  wish  to  go  himself  any  further,  but  sent 
with  him  an  army  to  conquer  the  land.  On  the  advice  of 
Nufair  they  took  water  for  three  days  and  then  penetrated 
into  desert  land  and  when  they  had  travelled  a  long 
distance  they  found  no  water.  They  now  asked  Nufair 
when  they  would  come  to  the  end  of  the  desert  and  he  told 
them  that  he  hoped  that  none  would  escape,  adding  that 
the  Arabs  might  be  strong  in  endurance  but  that  they 
were  weak  in  the  deceits  of  war.  Did  they  believe  that 
he,  the  king  of  the  Indians,  would  help  them  to  ruin  his 
people  ?  The  Tubba‘,  after  his  army  had  gone  with 
Nufair,  became  suspicious  and  sent  DhCi  Jadan  son  of 
al-Miskin  al-Hxmyar!  after  them  with  camels  carrying 
water  and  the  Tubba4  himself  followed  later.  They 
reached  the  army  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  perishing 
through  thirst,  except  a  few  whb  had  followed  the  army. 
When  the  Tubba4  confronted  Nufair,  he  confessed 
that  he  had  only  done  what  he,  the  Tubba4,  and  his 
own  people  could  have  expected  from  him  and  that  by 
his  deceit  he  had  hoped  to  save  his  nation.  The  Tubba4, 
recognizing  that  Nufair  had  acted  wisely  towards  his  own 
people,  forgave  him  and  took  him  as  his  councillor  for 
the  future.  Nufair  told  him  that  India  was  an  unhealthy 
land,  that  only  those  who  took  their  lives  in  their  hands 
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ever  went  there,  and  at  the  request  of  Nufair  all  the  In¬ 
dians  were  pardoned  and  the  Tubba‘  went  even  so  far  as 
to  appoint  the  son  of  Nufair  as  king  of  China.  His  name 
was  Jalham  ibn  Nufair  and  he  was  the  first  crowned 
king  of  China.  Nufair  decided  to  stay  with  the  Tubba‘ 
and  dismissed  his  sons  to  India,  giving  them  wise  rules 
for  their  conduct  in  order  to  maintain  the  glory  of  their 
country  and  people.  On  the  advice  of  Nufair  all  foreigners 
were  dismissed  from  the  army  of  the  Tubba‘  and,  taking 
Nufair  with  him,  the  Tubba‘  set  out  on  his  march  home¬ 
ward.  He  was  informed  that  the  people  of  Nuhawand 
and  the  country  round  had  acted  treacherously  towards 
the  soldiers  he  had  left  behind  and  he  went  to  avenge 
them,  killed  large  quantities  of  the  Zutt,  Kurds,  Sughd 
and  Khazar  and  captured  many  of  the  women.  The 
Tubba*  permitted  his  people  to  keep  the  women  of  the 
Sughd  and  Zutt,  but  he  would  not  allow  them  to  keep 
any  of  the  Kurd  and  Khuz  as  these  would  give  birth  to 
children  who  would  degenerate  the  Arabs  in  several  ways. 
From  thence  he  went  towards  Babilyun  in  Egypt  by  the 
way  of  Syria  and  when  the  Abyssinians  learnt  of 
his  approach  they  sent  him  large  presents  with  a  view 
to  appease  him,  but  at  a  council  it  was  decided  that  they 
ought  to  have  sent  the  presents  long  before  he  was  march¬ 
ing  against  them.  When  he  reached  Egypt  they  fled 
away  from  the  Nile  into  the  desert  and  some  lived,  but 
many  perished.  The  Tubba‘  pursued  them  for  some  days 
till  his  army  nearly  perished  from  thirst,  when  they  reached 
a  spring  where  they  planted  palms,  built  castles  and 
reservoirs.  He  pursued,  them  also  into  Abyssinia  and 
killed  them  with  arrows  shot  from  bows  and  it  was  only 
from  this  time  that  the  Abyssinians  learned  the  use  of 
bow  and  arrow.  After  that  he  followed  them  as  far  as 
the  Ocean,  but  was  driven  back  by  a  black  wind  which 
caused  great  loss  among  his  troops  and  he  went  back  to 
the  East  to  the  city  of  Shaddad  ibn'Ad  on  the  sea  coast, 
where  he  stayed  five  years  and  went  up  to  Qamfiniya. 
Then  he  went  to  Babilyun  and  Syria  and  crossed  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the 
grave  of  his  father  Nashir  an-Ni‘am  at  Sinjar, which  is  one 
of  the  largest  cities  of  Samarqand,  and  he  had  there  carved 
in  a  rock  the  deeds  of  his  father.  (Here  follows  an 
interpolation  of  Ibn  Hisham  on  the  authority  of  a  man 
of  Knaiwan  who  was  with  Qutaiba  ibn  Muslim  when 
he  conquered  Samarqand  where  they  discovered  the  ins¬ 
cription  and  Qutaiba  who  suspected  that  it  was  in  Himyari- 
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tic  writing  called  for  any  man  who  had  recently  come  from 
Yaman  who  could  read  the  writing.  The  man  told  him 
that  this  was  the  limit  of  conquests  and  advised  him  to 
return).  The  Tubba‘also  decided  to  go  back  to  Ghumdan  as 
he  was  master  of  the  whole  Earth.  After  this  the  Tubba4 
died  at  the  age  of  one  thousand  and  sixty  years  and  his 
first  children  were  born  to  him  when  he  was  eight  hundred 
years  old.  He  was  mourned  by  all  his  people  and  several 
elegies  are  quoted.  Tubba'  Sshammar  Yar‘ash  was  the 
king  who  first  introduced  coats  of  mail  and  he  made  the 
Persians  to  deliver  each  year  one  thousand  coats,  and  his 
governor  over  Persia  was  Balas  son  of  Qubadh.  The 
same  quantity  was  delivered  by  the  Rum,  where  his 
governor  was  a  man  named  Mahan  son  of  Hiraql.  Balas 
was  the  first  crowned  king  of  the  Persians,  as  Hiraql  was 
the  first  king  of  the  Rum.  In  like  manner  the  people  of 
‘Oman  and  Yaman  had  to  supply  the  same  quantity,  and 
the  best  swords  were  those  of  the  Yaman,  the  best  coats  of 
mail  those  of  the  Persians,  while  the  worst  were  those  of 
the  Rum,  and  so  it  is  to  this  day.  (Here  Ibn  Hisham  cites 
a  verse  by  Abu  Dhu'aib  in  which  he  mentions  the  coats 
of  mail  of  the  Tubba4  and  states  that  the  verse  is  from 
a  poem  composed  about  the  battle  of  Dhat  al-Hijal,  and 
then  enlarges  upon  that  battle  day,  which  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  book.  He  appears  to  forget  his  book 
entirely  and  gives  accounts  of  the  poets  Ta’abaata  Shar- 
ran  and  Shanfara  and  their  raids  upon  Hudhail  in  which 
he  connects  them  with4 Amir  ibn  Juwain,  etc.) 

When  Shammar  had  died  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Saif!  who  was  a  generous  and  mild  ruler.  He  stayed 
at  Ghumdan  for  twenty  years  and  then  went  with  an 
army  to  Mecca  as  had  been  the  custom  of  his  ancestors. 
He  stayed  there  for  ten  years  and  sent  armies  to  the 
East  and  West.  A  man  came  to  him  there  and  told  him 
that  he  had  dreamed  about  the  king,  and  Saif!  began 
to  be  ill  with  a  boil  on  his  face  from  which  he  died  in  three 
days.  This  kind  of  boil  has  ever  since  been  called  the 
“  boil  of  kings  ”  His  reign  lasted  only  thirty  years. 

The  next  king  was  ‘Amr  ibn  ‘Amir  Muzaiqiya ;  he 
was  given  this  name  because  he  wore  each  year  360  mantles 
(Hullah)  and  when  the  end  of  the  year  came  the  people 
were  allowed  to  come  into  his  presence  and  the  garments 
were  torn  to  pieces  (muziqa).  This  was  done  to  the 
end  that  nobody  should  wear  the  royal  garments  after 
the  king.  His  father  was  called  Ma’  al-Muzn  (Rain  water), 
because  whenever  famine  came  over  the  land  he  used 
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to  open  the  treasury  for  the  people  and  in  that  way  he 
replaced  the  lacking  rain.  (Here  follows  a  long  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Dam  at  Ma’rib  and  its  builders  and  the  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  ten  sons  of  ‘Arar  whose  mother  was  Mariyah 
Dhat  al-Qurtain.  He  also  had  a  brother  named  ‘Imran 
ibn  ‘Amir  who  was  a  Kahin  (priest)  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  wisdom  of  Sulaiman.  He  was  king  before  ‘Amr 
and  predicted  that  a  great  calamity  would  befall  the 
people  through  the  bursting  of  the  Dam  and  that  they 
would  be  scattered  East  and  West.  When  he  was  400 
years  old,  his  brother  ‘Amr  having  reached  the  age  of  300 
years,  he  died,  but  before  his  death  he  told  him  about  the 
calamity  before  them,  and  that  God  would  send  a  prophet, 
Shu‘aib  son  of  Salih,  They  would  not  hear  him  and  their 
destruction  would  surely  come.  There  was  however  one 
blessing  in  store  for  them  :  that  at  the  end  of  time  God 
would  raise  the  Prophet  Muhammad  ;  and  he  told  him  to 
exhort  his  children  to  follow  him.  The  country  round 
Ma’rib  was  at  that  time  so  fruitful  that  a  woman  might 
walk  with  an  empty  basket  on  her  head  to  visit  a  friend 
of  hers  and  before  she  reached  her  house  the  basket  would 
be  filled  with  the  fruit  which  had  fallen  into  it  from  the 
overhanging  trees.)  ‘Amr  on  the  advice  of  his  brother, 
married  a  woman  named  Tarifah  (or  Zarifah)  who  possess¬ 
ed  the  same  knowledge  and  was  the  wisest  woman  of  her 
time.  She  had  a  dream  that  a  cloud  came  over  Yaman 
and  destroyed  all  the  land.  She  told  ‘Amr  that  this  was 
the  sign  of  a  great  calamity  to  come.  One  day  ‘Amr  went 
with  two  maidens  to  one  of  his  gardens  and  Tarifah  follow¬ 
ed  him  with  her  maidens,  but  on  the  road  she  saw  three 
blind  rats  (Manajidh)  who’ covered  their  eyes  with  their 
paws  when  they  saw  her  and  Tarifah  did  the  same.  A 
little  further  on  she  saw  a  tortoise  which  had  fallen  on  its 
back  and  tried  to  right  itself  but  could  not  do  so  for  a  long 
time,  but  after  struggling  the  tortoise  managed  to  get 
back  to  the  water.  Tarifah,  who  had  covered  her  eyes 
all  the  time  till  the  tortoise  had  gone,  went  then  to  the 
garden  where  she  arrived  at  mid-day  and  came  to  the 
pavilion  of  ‘Amr.  When  he  saw  that  he  had  been  found 
out  he  was  ashamed  and  sent  the  two  maidens  away. 
He  asked  her  to  sit  down  beside  him  but  she  refused  and 
uttered  mysterious  words  about  coming  calamities.  She 
told  him  that  the  blind  rats  predicted  seven  years  of 
famine.  She  would  not  tell  him  more  before  all  the 
maidens  were  dismissed  and  continued  her  mysterious 
utterances.  Then  she  predicted  to  him  the  bursting  of 
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the  Dam  and  that  most  of  his  friends  would  be  drowned 
by  the  torrent ;  she  advised  him  to  set  guards  near  the 
Dam  and  watch  if  a  large  rat  should  come  and  try  to  move 
the  big  rocks  of  which  it  was  built.  When  one  day  they 
found  that  rat,  she  advised  him  to  emigrate  from  the  place. 
As  he  was  king  he  could  not  easily  leave  the  country 
without  a  proper  reason  and  it  was  arranged  that  his 
son  Tha’labah  al-‘Anqa’  should  insult  him  in  public. 
After  long  refusal  on  the  part  of  Tha‘labah  he  agreed 
and  insulted  his  father,  the  king,  in  public  and  the  latter 
in  pretence  stated  that  he  could  no  longer  live,  even  as 
ruler,  in  a  land  where  his  dignity  was  curtailed  by  open 
insults  and  that  he  would  go  to  other  lands.  So  he  and 
his  family  sold  all  the  property  they  possessed  below  the 
Dam  and  emigrated  North.  The  number  of  the  emigrants 
was  twenty-three  clans.  Here  follows  a  long  account  of 
the  ten  sons  of  ‘Amr  and  the  lands  in  which  they  settled, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
each  clan.  This  is  followed  by  a  long  account  of  the 
quarrel  between  Ghassan  and  ‘Akk.  Ghassan  in  conse¬ 
quence  left  the  land  of  ‘Akk  and  settled  among  the  clans 
of  ‘Ans  and  Baulan  of  the  tribe  of  Hamdan.  After  some 
fighting  they  were  permitted  to  remain,  but  decided  to 
seek  other  lands  and  went  to  the  land  of  Madhhij,  who 
first  resisted  their  arrival  but  finally  made  peace  with 
them.  (The  following  pages  are  occupied  with  the  account 
of  their  wanderings  till  they  settled  in  Syria,  where 
‘Amr  ibn  Jafnah  was  their  first  king.  He  resided  at  a 
place  called  Baligha,  and  this  was  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Decius.  If  this  date  is  correct  we  have  a  date 
which  is  exceptionally  precise,  as  Decius  reigned  only  from 
249-251  A.C.  The  Emperor  commanded  the  people  of 
Syria  to  oppose  them,  among  them  the  tribe  of  Salih, 
who,  after  long  consultation,  decided  to  hold  ostensibly 
with  the  emperor,  but  secretly  to  support  their  Arab 
relations  of  Ghassan.  However  the  contest  went  against 
Ghassan  as  other  tribes  like  Kinanah  and  Judham  sup¬ 
ported  the  Romans  at  the  second  battle  which  was  fought 
m  the  Marj  az-Ziba’,  the  battle  being  known  as  the  day  of 
Halimah.  They  offered  submission  and  agreed  to  pay 
a  poll-tax  of  one  Dinar  for  each  grown-up  man.  This 
went  on  for  a  time  till  a  tax-collector  of  Salih,  named 
Waslt  ibn  ‘Auf  came  to  collect  it  from  one  Jidh*  ibn, 
Sinan,  who  had  been  the  councillor  of  Ghassan  for  many 
years.  He  asked  the  tax-collector  to  have  patience  as 
they  had  had  a  time  of  famine.  When  he  refused  he  was 
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killed  by  Jidh‘  and  this' led  to  Ghassan  gaining  the  supre¬ 
macy  in  the  land.  Some  of  them,  however,  did  not  care 
to  remain  under  the  partial  government  of  the  Romans  and 
emigrated  to  Yathrib  (al-Medina)  under  the  leadership 
of  their  king  Harithah  ibn  Tha’labah.  They  encamped 
at  Sau’ar  and  asked  the  king  of  the  Jews  who  inhabited 
the  town  to  give  them  settlements.  The  king  named 
Sharif  ibn  Ka‘b  stipulated  that  the  Jews  should  remain 
masters  of  the  town  while  Ghassan  settled  in  the  outskirts. 
Now  follows  the  account  of  the  bursting  of  the  Dam  at 
Ma’rib  and  the  two  Kahins,  Satili  and  Shiqq,  are  brought 
into  connection  with  prophecies  concerning  this  disaster. 
The  king  at  the  time  was  Rabi‘ah  ibn  Nasr  and  when  he 
died  Tiban  As ‘ad  Ma‘dl  Karib  became  king.  He  was  the 
king  who  came  to  al-Mcdlna  and  took  with  him  the  two 
Jewish  Rabbis  of  the  tribe  of  Quraizah.  They  had  inter¬ 
ceded  for  tin  ir  people  and  Tiban  As ‘ad  returned  towards 
Yaman,  but  wilt  n  he  was  near  ‘Usfan  some  people  of  the 
tribe  of  Hudhail  came  to  him  and  told  him  that  he  could 
gain  much  treasure  if  he  went  to  Mecca.  The  two  Rabbis 
however  kept  him  from  carrying  out  his  project  by  telling 
him  that  it  was  a  sacred  place  and  that  their  ancestor  had 
built  there  a  house  which  was  the  centre  of  pious  pilgrimage 
but  had  been  defiled  by  the  introduction  of  idols.  The 
king  believed  the  truth  of  their  tale  and  killed  the  Hudh- 
ailis  by  cutting  off  their  hands  and  feet.  Hn  then  went 
himself  to  Mecca  and  performed  the  rites  of  the  pilgrimage. 
He  was  also  told  in  a  dream  to  put  a  covering  over  the 
temple  and  he  had  a  roof  constructed  of  palm-branches, 
but  not  considering  it  precious  enough  he  had  it  covered 
with  embroidered  cloth.  He  also  re-appointed  Jurhum 
as  custodians  of  the  temple  and  had  it  cleansed  from  all 
impurity.  Then  he  went  back  to  Yaman.  In  Yaman 
they  had  a  peculiar  form  of  judgment  by  fire.  They 
believed  that  in  a  quarrel  this  fire  would  not  injure  him 
whose  cause  was  just  while  it  would  devour  those  who  were 
in  the  wrong.  The  Jews  who  were  accused  of  crime  were 
put  to  the  test.  They  went  to  the  fire  with  their  sacred 
books  round  their  necks  and  came  out  unharmed  and  this 
was  the  cause  why  the  Jewish  religion  spread  in  Yaman. 
When  Tiban  As‘ad  died  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Hassan.  It  was  he  who  sent  an  army  against  Jadls  in  the 
Yamama  and  annihilated  them.  The  cause  was  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  a  king  of  Tasm  who  insisted  upon  the  Jusprimae 
noctis.  When  the  people  became  rebellious  against  this 
practice  they  sent  to  Hassan,  who  marched  against  them. 
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(Here  follows  the  tale  of  Zarqa’  who  could  see  the  distance 
of  three  days’  journey,  but  was  not  believed  when  she  told 
her  people  of  the  approach  of  the  army).  When  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Yaman  he  was  murdered  by  his  brother  ‘Amr 
on  the  advice  of  the  nobles.  When  he  repented,  ‘Amr  had 
these  nobles  invited  one  after  another  and  killed  as  they 
entered  the  audience  hall.  In  his  reign  did  Hujr  the 
grandfather  of  the  poet  Imru’l-Qais  marry  the  daughter 
of  his  brother  Hassan.  ‘Amr  ruled  63  years  and  was 
succeeded  by  ‘Abd  Kalil  ibn  Yanu.  He  was  a  believer 
and  followed  the  religion  of  ‘Isa  (Jesus)  ;  he  ruled  64 
years  and  made  very  few  wars.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Tubba‘  ibn  Hassan  who  was  the  last  Tubba‘.  He  it  was 
who  sent  his  brother-in-law  al-Harith  ibn  ‘Amr  to  be 
king  over  the  Arab  tribes.  They  also  made  complaints 
to  him  about  the  Jews  of  Yathrib  and  he  had  300  of  them 
killed  on  mount  Uhud,  which  made  them  submissive. 

The  next  kings  are  treated  summarily.  They  are  Rabl’ah, 
ibn  Marthad,  Hassan  ibn  ‘Amr,  Abrahah  ibn  as-Sabbah, 
who  reigned  73  years,  and  a  man  who  was  not  of  royal 
blood  named  Lukhainiah  ibn  Yatuq.  He  wras  a  bad 
ruler  and  might  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  people  of 
Lut.  He  was  murdered  by  Dhu  Nuwas  As’ad  after  having 
been  king  for  23  years.  When  the  people  of  Himyar 
learned  that  Dhu  Nuwas  had  relieved  them  of  their 
tyrant  they  elected  Dhu  Nuwas  king  and  it  was  he  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Holy  Koran  as  the  author  of  the  Ukhdud 
(the  ditch).  He  learned  that  a  man  of  the  family  of 
Jafnah  had  come  to  Najran  and  had  converted  the  people 
to  Christianity.  He  went  personally  to  Najran  and  had 
a  large  ditch  dug  in  which  a  fierce  fire  was  kindled.  All 
who  followed  him  in  his  Jewish  belief  were  spared  but 
all  who  adhered  to  Christianity  were  burnt.  It  is  told 
that  a  woman  was  brought  with  a  little  boy  of  seven  years 
and  when  she  shrank  back  the  child  told  his  mother  to  go 
with  him  into  the  fire  as  it  was  the  last  fire  and  there  would 
be  no  (hell)  fire  after  it.  One  man  named  Daud  escaped 
and  went  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia  and  informed  him  of  the 
massacre,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Roman  emperor.  The 
latter  commanded  him  to  invade  the  country  and  punish 
Dhfi  Nuwas.  When  the  king  of  Abyssinia  invaded  the 
country  Dhu  Nuwas  was  compelled  to  flee  with  his  follow¬ 
ers  and  they  plunged  into  the  sea  where  they  were  all 
drowned.  Dhfi  Nuwas  had  reigned  38  years.  Abraha 
al-Ashram  was  the  first  Abyssinian  who  reigned  over 
Yaman  and  it  was  he  who  attempted  to  destroy  the  Ka‘bah 
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but  was  driven  back  by  swarms  of  birds  and  it  was  in  his 
time  that  the  Prophet,  whom  God  bless,  was  born.  His 
army  was  compelled  to  retreat  and  his  people  perished 
everywhere  on  the  roadside,  for  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  disease  of  small-pox  made  its  appearance  in 
Arabia.  He  died  of  the  same  disease  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Yaksum  in  whose  time  Saif  ibn  Dhu  Yazan 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  He  travelled  first  to  the 
emperor  to  make  complaint  of  the  oppressions  of  the 
Abyssinians,  and  as  he  got  no  redress  he  went  to  Al-Hirah 
to  an-Nu’man  ibn  al-Mundhir  who  sent  him  to  the  king 
of  Persia.  The  king  of  Persia  used  to  receive  people  in  his 
audience-hall  where  an  enormous  crown  was  suspended 
from  the  ceiling.  He  made  his  complaint  that  the  Blacks 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  his  country.  The  king 
said  that  he  had  no  inclination  to  send  an  army  on  such 
a  distant  expedition,  but  gave  him  10,000  dirhems  which 
Saif  scattered  among  the  people  when  he  got  outside. 
When  the  king  was  informed  of  this  act  he  saw  that  there 
was  some  reason  for  Saif  doing  this  and  had  him  called 
back  to  question  him  about  his  extraordinary  behaviour. 
He  replied  that  he  had  no  use  for  gold  and  silver  as  the 
mountains  in  his  country  were  made  of  those  metals. 
The  king,  having  called  a  council,  asked  his  nobles  for 
advice  and  their  counsel  was  that  he  should  release  from 
the  prisons  800  men  who  were  there  and  send  them  with 
Saif.  If  they  conquered  the  land  it  would  be  a  gain  and 
if  they  perished  it  would  be  no  loss.  They  were  sent  in 
eight  ships  of  which  two  foundered  while  six  reached  the 
coast  at  ‘Adan.  In  command  of  the  Persians  was  Wahraz 
and  he  and  Saif  agreed  that  they  would  either  succeed 
or  perish  in  the  attempt  to  free  the  land  from  the  Blacks. 
Yakshm  came  to  repel  them  and  a  son  of  Wahraz  was  killed 
which  made  him  anxious  to  avenge  his  death.  Wahraz 
had  a  bow  which  no  one  but  himself  could  string  and  its 
arrows  carried  farther  than  those  shot  from  any  other  bow. 
He  espied  Yaksum  at  a  distance,  being  recognisable  by 
a  large  ruby  which  he  wore  on  his  forehead.  Taking  aim 
he  hit  the  ruby  with  his  arrow  which  protruded  at  the 
back  of  the  head  of  Yaksfim.  This  made  the  defeat  of  the 
Abyssinians  complete.  After  that,  Saif  ibn  DhCi  Yazan 
was  appointed  by  the  king  of  Persia  as  ruler  over  Yaman, 
but  his  end  came  through  Abyssinian  slaves  whom  he 
had  taken  prisoner  in  their  defeat.  They  fell  upon  Saif 
during  the  night  and  stabbed  him  to  death.  After  him 
no  one  was  ruler  over  the  whole  of  Yaman,  but  each  dist¬ 
rict  was  ruled  over  by  its  chief. 
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Here  end  the  manuscripts,  but  from  extracts  it  is 
certain  that  the  work  contained  more.  The  defect  is 
made  up  by  the  account  of  an  embassy  of  Quraish  to  Saif, 
in  which  he  predicts  to  ‘Abd  al  Muttalib  that  his  grand¬ 
son  Muhammad  is  the  promised  prophet  who  will  revive 
the  true  religion  and  gives  him  the  promise  that  if  he 
should  live  to  see  his  time  he  would  come  to  his  succour. 

I  have  given  the  contents  of  the  work,  though  in 
abstract,  rather  detailed  so  that  the  nature  of  the  book 
can  be  appreciated  before  it  is  in  the  hands  of  readers  in 
print. 

The  first  question  must  be  whether  the  work  is 
genuine,  and  who  is  the  real  author.  The  Isnad  (or  chain 
of  authorities)  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  repeated  more 
than  once  in  the  text,  tells  us  plainly  that  the  Egyptian 
scholar  Abfl  Muhammad  ‘Abd  al -Malik  ibn  Hisham 
received  the  text  from  Asad  ibn  Musa  who  had  it  from 
Abu  Idris  ibn  Sinan,  who  handed  down  the  text  of  the 
work  of  his  maternal  uncle  Wahb  ibn  Munabbih. 

Abd  al-Malik  ibn  Hisham  is  well-known  as  the  editor 
of  the  Sirah  of  Muhammad  ibn  Ishaq.  The  biographies 
found  in  historical  works  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Ibn 
Khallikan1  quotes  the  Raud  al  Unuf  of  Suhaill  and  states 
that  he  was  a  Himyari  of  the  tribe  of  al-Ma‘afir,  that  he 
came  from  al-Basrah  and  lived  in  Egypt.  He  wrote  a 
book  on  the  genealogies  of  Himvar2  and  a  commentary 
about  the  uncommon  expressions  in  the  Sirah.  Ibn 
Khallikan  adds  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  well-known 
biography  of  the  Prophet.  This  and  the  commentary 
mentioned  by  Suhaili  are  the  same  book.  According 
to  the  Egyptian  historian  Ibn  Yunus,  he  died  on  the 
13th  of  Rabi‘  II  218  A.H.  Suhaili  gives  the  date  213 
A.H.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  he  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  biographical  works  on  traditionists,  not  even 
those  who  are  considered  weak  or  untrustworthy,  which 
is  remarkable,  considering  the  reputation  of  his  edition 
of  the  Sirah.  That  he  worked  very  arbitrarily  in  editing 
the  Sirah  had  long  been  suspected  among  Western  schol¬ 
ars  and,  from  extracts  from  the  genuine  Sirah  of  Ibn 
Ishaq  which  I  have  collected  and  about  which  I  hope 
shortly  to  give  further  information,  this  suspicion  is  only 
too  well  testified.  If  he  has  edited  the  Tijan  and  we  have 
no  later  interpolations  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  date  of 


(1)  Cairo  ed.  I.  290. 

(2)  Probably  the  book  under  consideration. 
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his  death  as  stated  by  Ibn  Khallikan  and  his  informants 
is  also  not  correct.  In  the  Kitab  at-Tijan  he  cites  as 
evidence  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  al-Harith 
ibn  Mudad  al-Jurhumi  some  verses  of  the  poet  Abu  Tam¬ 
mam.  Abu  Tammam  was  born  in  190  or  188  A.H.  (some 
accounts  say  172  and  192)  and  died  in  the  year  231  or  232. 
The  verses  in  question  are  found  in  his  printed  Dlwan1 
in  a  poem  in  praise  of  Ahmad  ibn  Abi  Duwad  who  died 
in  the  year  240  A.H.  at  the  age  of  eighty.  But  he  was 
not  a  person  of  such  renown  before  the  assumed  death 
of  Ibn  Hisham  as  to  have  a  poem  dedicated  to  him  by 
Abu  Tammam,  whose  earliest  poems  date  approximately 
from  204.  Ahmad  ibn  Abu  Duwad  was  first  introduced 
at  the  court  of  al-Ma’mun  in  204  but  rose  to  eminence 
on  the  accession  of  al-Mu‘tasim  who  made  him  chief  Qadi 
after  218,  the  date  when  Ibn  Hisham  is  supposed  to  have 
died.  That  the  work  is  that  of  Ibn  Hisham  we  cannot 
doubt,  as  there  is  other  evidence  in  the  work,  but  he 
must  have  lived  to  a  later  date  than  that  generally  assign¬ 
ed  to  his  death.  He  received  the  book  from  a  certain 
Asad  ibn  Musa  who  is  well-known  as  a  traditionist2. 
He  was  born  in  132  and  died  in  Egypt  in  Muharram  212. 
The  opinions  about  his  trustworthiness  differ  and  an- 
Nasa’i  said  that  he  would  have  done  better  if  he  had 
never  written  any  books,  while  other  critics  accuse  him  of 
having  transmitted  forged  traditions  (Munkar  al-Hadith). 
He  had  the  book  from  Abu  Idris  ibn  Sinan  who  received 
it  from  his  grandfather  on  the  mother’s  side,  Wahb  ibn 
Munabbih,  the  original  author  of  the  work.  Abu  Idris  is 
the  name  given  to  him  not  only  in  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  but  also  on  many  occasions  in  the  accounts 
throughout  the  book  and  in  all  three  manuscripts.  He 
is  not  known  by  this  Kunyah  by  the  biographers  of  tradi- 
tionists,  but  is  called  Abu  al-Yas  Idris  ibn  Sinan3,  is  said 
to  be  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Wahb  and  to  be  the  father  of 
the  traditionist  ‘Abd  al-Mun‘im.  The  opinion  about  him 
is  not  favourable,  because  he  is  accused  of  writing 
down  his  traditions.  The  date  of  his  death  appears  not 
to  be  known.  His  son  ‘Abd  al-Mun‘im  was  in  very  bad 
repute  and  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal  accused  him  of  forging 
traditions  in  the  name  of  his  ancestor  Wahb  ibn  Munabbih. 
He  died  in  Baghdad  in  228  at  an  age  of  over  a  hundred 
years4.  Wahb  ibn  Munabbih,  the  original  author  of  the 

(1)  Bairut  ed.  1889  p.  166. 

(2)  I.  Hajar  Tahdhib  I.  260. 

(8)  I.  Hajar  Tahdhib  I.  194 

(4)  I.  Hajar  Lisan  IV»  78, 
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book,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  in  the  earliest 
history  of  Arabic  literature.  We  have  a  number  of 
biographies  of  him  (Yaqut,  Irshad  VII.  232  Ibn  Khal- 
likan  ed.  Cairo  1310  II.  180  ;  Ibn  al-Qaisarani  ed.  Hy¬ 
derabad  541  ;  Yafi’I.  Mir’’ at  I.  248  ;  DhahabI,  Tadhkirah 
I.  88;  Ibn  Hajar,  Tahdhib  XI.  166-168)  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  synopsis  of  their  statements.  He  was  born 
in  34  A.H.  in  Yaman,  heard  traditions  from  many  of  the 
most  renowned  Companions.  He  was  probably  of  Jewish 
descent,  and  he  himself  asserted  that  his  family  came  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Herat  in  Eastern  Persia  and  that  he  used  to  go 
there  from  time  to  time  to  look  after  the  interests  of  his 
family.  He  tells  us  himself,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kitab 
at  Tijan,  that  he  made  the  study  of  religious  Books  a  spe¬ 
ciality  and  to  him  arc  due  the  explanations  of  the  ancient 
names  which  form  a  peculiarity  of  the  earlier  portions 
of  the  work.  He  became  Qadi  of  his  native  town  San‘a 
and  died  there  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1 1 4  A.H.  He  is 
in  the  biographies  designated  as  Akhbari  (historian)  and 
Ibn  Khallikan  relates  that  he  had  seen  a  book  by  him  con¬ 
taining  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Yaman  in  one  volume, 
which  was  a  very  useful  book.  He  had  also  written  a 
book  on  Qadar.  ‘Amr  ibn  Dinar  went  to  Yaman  to  visit 
him  and  at  night  he  brought  up  the  subject  and  said  to 
Wahb  that  he  wished  he  had  not  written  that  work,  to 
which  Wahb  answered  that  he  had  always  regretted  it. 
I  wonder  whether  we  have  part  of  this  work  preserved 
in  the  Kitab  at-Tijan  as  the  earlier  portions  are  full  of 
discussions  on  Qadar,  which  I  had  to  leave  out  in  order 
not  to  make  the  article  too  long.  The  composition  of  a 
book  like  the  Tijan  makes  us  wonder  what  aim  the  Author 
had  in  view.  The  ostensible  aim  was  to  recount  the  glories 
of  the  South  Arabians,  but  combined  with  it  was  another 
purpose.  From  a  man  like  Wahb,  who  had  the  repute 
of  having  studied  all  accessible  books  on  religion  in  vari¬ 
ous  languages,  it  was  expected  to  obtain  trustworthy 
information  about  the  prophets  and  kings  who  were 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Book,  and  also  more 
knowledge  concerning  events  and  persons  which  were 
the  common  subject  of  entertainment,  like  the  legend  of 
of  Luqman  and  his  vultures,  or  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  nation  of  ‘Ad.  These  were  things  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  Holy  Book  alone.  With  remarkable  in¬ 
genuity  Wahb  has  succeeded  in  writing  one  long  epos  of 
the  Arabs  from  the  creation  of  the  world  till  the  time  of 
Islam.  Seldom  is  the  thread  broken,  and  where  the  story 
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strays  from  the  main  path,  it  is  as  a  rule  due  to  the  clumsy 
handling  of  Ibn  Hisham,  to  whom  belong  the  often  very 
long  digressions  on  tribal  history  which  emanated  from  the 
school  of  al-Basrah,  where  Ibn  Hisham  had  studied. 
What  strikes  one  is  the  aim  at  displaying  a  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  world.  Hardly 
any  known  localities  in  Yaman  or  Arabia  are  mentioned, 
and  in  the  West  the  author  knows  hardly  any  places 
except  Andalus  and  the  town  of  Qamuniyyah,  but  in 
the  East  he  has  more  names,  of  which  Armenia  is  very 
prominent  because  almost  every  king  makes  war  against 
that  country.  But  there  comes  a  string  of  names,  all  of 
which  are  fearfully  distorted  in  the  manuscripts,  but  by 
their  peculiar  form  with  a  final  Alif  it  is  evident  that  they 
have  come  from  an  Aramaic  original ;  and  I  have  been 
a,ble  to  identify  a  number,  like  Balkha,  Jaja  (the  Arabic 
Shash  in  Transoxiana)  Jabalqa,  etc.  Interesting  and 
instructive  is  also  the  inclusion  of  the  Alexander  legend. 
As  the  most  likely  source  for  this  we  may  assume  the 
Talmud  where  the  tale  of  the  stone  that  outweighs  all 
treasures  but  sinks  in  the  balance  against,  a  handful  of 
dust  is  found  exactly  the  same1.  The  difference  is  that 
here  Dhu’l  Qarnain  is  a  Yamanite  king.  Another  ever 
recurring  peculiarity  is  the  burying  of  kings  in  caves  with 
their  treasures,  which  are  guarded  by  dragons  (Tinnxn). 
This  is  so  un-Semitic  that  I  cannot  for  the  moment  suggest 
whence  the  author  derived  his  information.  Were  these 
really  South-Arabian  legends  ?  The  student  of  folk-lore 
will  find  in  the  book  an  ample  store  for  comparison  with 
the  lore  of  other  nations.  History  we  have  unfortunately 
none,  but  we  must  admire  the  exuberant  imagination  of 
the  author  which  has  never  been  equalled  again  in  Arabic 
literature.  We  have  here  the  only  epic  the  Arabs  have 
produced,  and  the  book  is  in  addition  the  oldest  book 
in  profane  Arabic  literature  which  has  been  preserved. 
Literary  history  will,  as  a  rule,  admit  of  no  works  at  so 
early  a  date,  the  first  century  of  the  Hijrah,  but  we  can¬ 
not  deny  the  fact  that  the  book  is  the  genuine  work  of 
Wahb.  He  himself,  I  believe,  has  not  quoted  any 
authorities2  but  Ibn  Hisham  has  amplified  the  text  on 
many  occasions  and  gives  a  number  of  authorities,  several 
of  which  go  back  through  Ziyad  ibn  ‘Abd  Allah  al-Baka’I 
to  Ibn  Ishaq,  whom  he  always  designates  as  al-Muttalibi. 
This  authority  is  well-known  to  us  from  Ibn  Hisham’s 

(1)  This  fixes  the  legend  before  400  A.D. 

(2)  Except  perhaps  Ibn  ‘Abbas, 
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edition  of  the  Sirah. 

The  manuscripts  are  only  of  inferior  correctness,  two 
are  copies  of  the  same  original,  while  the  Berlin  copy, 
though  probably  a  little  older  and  derived  from  another 
original,  has  many  omissions.  The  scribe  has  made  his 
work  easier  by  quoting  only  some  of  the  verses  of  the 
longer  poems  and  frequently  does  not  shorten  his  text  by 
omitting  part,  but  condenses  the  tale  by  using  other 
expressions  which  contain  the  same  sense.  The  names  of 
places  and  legendary  persons  are  as  a  rule  distorted  and 
only  the  comparison  of  the  same  name  in  different  places 
aided  by  the  metre  of  the  poems  has  made  it  possible  to 
arrive  at  some  probably  correct  form. 

The  Relation  of  ‘  Ubaid  ibn  Sharyah. 

While  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  establish  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Kitab  at-Tijan  the  case  is  different  with  this 
work.  The  book  is  once  quoted  by  this  name  in  the 
Tijan  where  Ibn  ‘Abbas  relates  a  talc  on  the  authority  of 
‘Obaid.  It  is  preserved  in  two  manuscripts  only,  the 
Berlin  copy  containing  only  the  Tijan.  It  is  of  the 
same  ingenious  character.  The  Caliph  Mu‘awiyah  when 
he  gets  old  cannot  sleep  and  loves  to  hear  tales  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Arabs.  He  is  told  that  a  man  of  Jurhum 
still  survives,  who  knows  them  all.  This  man  is  invited 
to  Damascus  and  tells  his  stories.  It  begins  also  with 
the  earliest  times,  but  with  the  difference  that  the  poetical 
citations  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  relation.  A 
charming  invention  of  the  author  is  also  that  the  Caliph 
is  at  times  introduced  as  doubting  the  statements  of 
‘Obaid  and  telling  him  that  he  has  heard  quite  a  different 
tale.  ‘Obaid  objects  in  these  cases  that  ignorant  people 
believe  those  tales  but  that  his  is  the  correct  version. 
The  tale  of  the  destruction  of  ‘Ad  and  the  vultures  of 
Luqman  is  told  at  much  greater  length.  We  also  have 
a  very  long  and  detailed  account  of  the  ruin  of  Jadis  and 
Tasm  and  there  is  also  a  very  long  account  of  Thamud. 
The  tale  of  Bilqls  and  Sulaiman  is  also  much  fuller  than 
in  the  Tijan.  Remarkable  is  the  fact  that  Dhu’l-Qarnain 
in  this  book  is  not  As-Sa‘b  as  in  the  Tijan,  but  another 
Yamanitc  king  Tubba‘  al- Aqran,  and  this  account  has  not 
the  same  legends  taken  from  the  Alexander  book.  An 
unexpected  find  is  that  to  one  of  the  Tubba‘s  is  ascribed 
a  poem  of  56  verses  in  which  the  king  enumerates  all  the 
constellations,  first  going  through  the  so-called  moon. 
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stations,  which  are  followed  by  the  other  stars  in  the  sky. 
The  purport  is  that  the  king  is  not  superstitious  and  no 
evil  or  good  star  either  prevents  him  or  urges  him  to 
make  warlike  expeditions.  The  book  comes  in  both 
manuscripts  to  a  sudden  conclusion  in  the  Tale  of  Tasm. 
How  much  is  lost  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  Ibn  al- 
Athir  in  the  Kamil  has  made  use  of  the  account  of  Tasm 
from  this  work  in  an  abridged  form.  The  book  circulated 
early  in  many  copies  which  differed  considerably.  Yaqut 
in  the  Irshad  (V.  10-13)  has  a  long  account  of  ‘Uba'id, 
which  contains  no  real  information  except  that  he  lived 
to  a  fabulous  age  and  died  in  the  reign  of  ‘Abd  al-Malik. 
In  the  Fihrist,  the  source  of  Yaqut,  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  a  book  on  proverbs  and  one  on  the  kings  of  the 
past.  Both  must  be  identified  with  the  present  work  as 
many  proverbs  are  explained  by  relevant  and  irrelevant 
tales  concerning  their  originators.  ‘Ubaid  has  also  found  a 
place  in  the  Kitab  al-Mu‘ammarin  of  Abu  Hatim  as-Sijis- 
tani  (ed.  Goldziher  p.  40-43)  which  account  is  repeated 
by  Yaqiit.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  found  a  place 
in  the  biographies  of  traditionists.  The  reason  is  simple 
because  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  he  is  an  entirely 
fictitious  person,  and  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  ascertain 
who  is  the  real  author  of  the  book.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  Dhu’l-Qarnain  is  in  this  book  an  entirely  different 
person  from  him  of  the  Tijan,  which  is  the  work  of  Wahb 
ibn  Munabbih.  The  work  contains  practically  no  re¬ 
ferences  to  traditionists,  but  the  introduction,  as  it  stands 
to-day,  and  which  certainly  is  not  quite  in  order,  gives 
us  an  indication  of  the  authorship.  The  words  are : 
“  We  were  told  by  ‘Ubaid  ibn  Sharyah  on  the  authority 
of  Al-Barqi  who  indicated  his  authorities  (yarfa‘uf- 
Hadith)  that  Mu‘awiyah  ibn  Abl  Sufyan  was  an  Amir  of 
‘Omar  ibn  al-Khattab’,  etc.”  This  Al-Barqi  can  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  a  Shaikh  of  ‘Ubaid  ibn  Sharyah,  for  the 
latter  is  the  last  authority  for  all  his  statements.  We 
know,  on  the  contrary,  that  Abu  Sa‘d  ‘Abd  ar- Rahim  ibn 
‘Abd  Allah  al-Barqi  was  a  pupil  of  ‘Abd  al-Malik 
ibn  Hisham  and  the  principal  authority  for  the 
transmission  of  the  Sirah  as  revised  by  Ibn  Hisham. 
It  is  also  possible  that  it  may  be  his  brother  ‘Abd 
Allah  who  is  also  mentioned  as  handing  down  the  Sirah1. 
They  were  called  Al-Barqi  because  both  brothers  did 
trade  with  Barqah  ;  Muhammad  died  in  Jumada  II.  249. 
From  this  it  appears  very  probable  that  this  book  also 


(1)  I.  Hajar,  Tahdhib  IX.  268. 
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was  edited  by  Ibn  Hisham.  Among1  Muhammad’s  Shaikhs 
is  also  mentioned  Asad  ibn  Musa  who  is  the  authority 
who  handed  down  to  Ibn  Hisham  the  Kitab  at-Tijan  and 
one  might  be  tempted  to  attribute  to  him  the  book  of 
‘Ubaid  ibn  Sharyah,  which  he  may  have  composed  after 
the  example  of  the  Tijan,  adding  those  particulars  which 
were  lacking  in  the  latter.  He  is  called  an  Akhbarl  and 
was  a  Yamanite,  like  Ibn  Hisham,  and  would  be  interested 
in  showing  up  the  glories  of  the  South-Arabians.  On 
folio  142v.  of  the  Hyderabad  manuscript,  however,  we 
get  another  hint  at  the  probable  authorship.  In  the 
tale  about  the  prophet  Salih  is  an  interpolation  as  follows  : 
Muhammad  ibn  Ishaq  relates  on  another  authority  than 
‘Ubaid  ibn  Sharyah,  etc.  From  this  it  appears  that 
Muhammad  ibn  Ishaq  is  the  original  author  of  the  work, 
as  a  little  later  the  author  states  :  “  We  now  return  to 

the  account  of  ‘Ubaid  ibn  Sharyah.”  That  the  author 
was  not  very  firm  in  history  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
‘Ubaid  tells  Mu‘awiyah,  who  died  in  the  year  60,  as  a 
proof  of  his  veracity,  that  when  Qutaibah  ibn  Muslim 
conquered  the  city  of  Samarqand  they  discovered  there 
an  inscription.  Now  Qutaibah  was  governor  of  Khorasan 
at  a  much  later  date,  in  the  reign  of  Abd  al-Malik,  and  the 
first  expedition  of  Qutaibah  is  dated  in  the  year  87, 
twenty-seven  years  after  the  death  of  Mu‘awiyah.  If 
Muhammad  ibn  Ishaq  is  the  author  we  can  account  for 
the  great  quantity  of  mediocre  verse  found  in  this  book. 
He  was  accused  of  having  poems  made  for  him  which  he 
inserted  in  his  books  and  so  became  the  scandal  of  his¬ 
torians  as  well  as  traditionists.  Anyone  who  has  occupied 
himself  with  ancient  poetry  can  discern  at  a  glance  that 
these  poems  cannot  have  been  composed  by  the  poets 
to  whom  they  are  attributed.  It  is  the  prose  text  which 
is  the  valuable  portion  of  this  book  and  it  deserves  to  be 
published  together  with  the  Kitab  al-Tfjan,  but  we  must 
guard  against  treating  them  as  anything  else  than  two 
books  on  Arabic  folklore. 


F.  Krenkow. 
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MODERN  ASTRONOMY  AND  ISLAM 

The  six  points  which  I  intend  dicussing  very  briefly  here 
are  : — 

1.  the  nature  of  the  ‘ falak ’  or  sky;  and  of  the 

‘ samawat ’  or  heavens  ; 

2.  the  nature  of  the  tarsh'  and  ‘fcwm’; 

3.  the  nature  of  the  Sun, 

4.  the  Moon, 

5.  the  planets  and  comets  ; 

6.  and  the  number  of  the  fixed  stars  and  of  the 

universes. 

According  to  the  ancient  Greek  conception,  as  well  as 
the  Chaldean  and  Babylonian  systems,  the  ‘ ajiak u  were 
hard,  transparent,  crystalline  domes,  without  weight  and 
free  from  increase  or  decrease.  In  fact,  no  change  of 
any  kind  was  possible  in  them,  and  they  were  therefore 
eternal.  This  was  the  ancient  conception  regarding  the 
‘aflak’  which  were  virtually  considered  to  be  perfect  types 
of  animals,  perfect  because  they  possessed  neither  heads 
nor  tails  and  were  capable’ of  neither  appetite  nor  anger. 

In  modern  astronomy,  no  one  believes  in  the  existence 
of  such  spheres  or  ‘aflak’,  and  these  are  taken  as  the 
supposed  or  imaginary  paths  or  orbits  of  the  stars  or 
planets.  Every  heavenly  orb  is  moving  in  space,  and 
the  imagination  supposes  for  its  motion  an  imaginary 
line  which  is  called  its  orbit.  Later  astronomers  name 
the  same  thing  ‘falak’  or  ‘sky’  or  ‘path’.  But  before 
I  proceed  to  quote  from  Muslim  writers  in  support  of 
this  contention  let  me  remind  the  reader  that  one  ancient 
writer,  Democritus —  a  famous  philosopher — was  also  of 
opinion  that  the  sky  is  not  a  material  thing,  and  that 
the  stars  and  planets  are  suspended  in  ‘empty’  space, 
and  are  in  motion. 


(1 )  ‘Aflftk’ is the  plural  of  ‘falak’  (the  sky). 
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Now  I  come  to  Islamic  traditionists.  First  and  fore¬ 
most  I  must  refer  to  the  tradition  of  Zahhak  as  given  in 
the  Biharu'l-Anivar,  that  the‘falak’or  ‘sky’  is  not  a  material 
body,  but  only  the  orbits  of  stars  or  planets.  This  is 
one  of  the  clearest  statements  indicating  the  Islamic 
belief  on  the  matter.  Next,  Ibn  Athir  states  that  those 
orbits  in  which  the  heavenly  orbs  move,  are  called  ‘aflak* 
or  skies.  This  is  from  the  famous  Arabic  dictionary, 
the  Qamfis.  According  to  Raghib  Isfahani,  ‘aflak’  or 
skies  are  the  names  of  the  paths  which  the  stars  traverse 
while  moving.  ( vide  ‘Mufradat’).  And  Ibn  Qutaiba 
says  that  ‘falak’  or  sky  is  the  name  of  the  paths  of  the 
stars. 

From  these  quotations  it  is  clear  that  Muslim  lexico¬ 
graphers,  traditionists  and  philosophers  formerly  used  to 
call  the  orbits  of  stars  ‘skies.’  A  question  that  suggests 
itself  to  me  in  this  connection  is  this  :  How  did  the  Arab 
lexicographers  and  Muslim  traditionists  get  at  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  ‘falak’  or  sky  ?  It  was  because 
they  were  aware  of  the  utterances  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam 
and  of  Muslim  saints  who  taught  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  ‘sky’  or  ‘falak’  openly ;  and  because  of  which  the 
word  ‘falak’  and  its  derivatives  have  always  been  used  in 
the  Arabic  language  for  an  orbit. 

According  to  my  researches,  the  path  of  any  star  or 
planet,  or  comet,  or  of  the  earth  or  a  cloud,  or  the  space 
traversed  by  it,  in  its  orbital  motion  is  called  its  sky  or 
‘falak.’  And  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  early  Muslims. 
Hence  those  who  consider  the  skies  as  solid  overspreading 
bodies,  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  some 
famous  Greek  thinkers,  and  more  especially  with  the  re¬ 
ceived  and  popular  opinion  of  the  great  Ptolemy,  and  not 
in  accordance  with  the  clear  teachings  of  Islam  on  the 
subject. 

'  Take  the  famous  verse  of  the  Koran  :  ^ 3 
occurring  in  the  Stirah-i-Yasin.  It  means  :  “  And  all 
( i.e .  sun,  moon  and  stars,  or  atoms  or  electrons)  swim  in 
an  orbit.”  This  assertion  is  completely  repugnant  to 
the  researches  of  ancient  philosophy,  but  is  in  accord  with 
the  teachings  and  discoveries  of  modern  astronomy.  The 
ancient  philosophers  used  to  regard  the  stars  as  embed¬ 
ded  in  the  spheres,  and  therefore  the  motion  of  the  former 
as  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  latter,  whereas  from  the 
apparent  meaning  of  the  verse,  the  stars  move  on  by 
themselves,  and  not  through  the  instrumentality  of 
anything  else.  Because  of  this,  Im&m  Fakhruddin  Rkzi’ 
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could  not  help  believing  that  the  ‘aflak’  or  skies  are  inert 
or  motionless  bodies  in  which  the  stars  swim  about  freely, 
exactly  as  fishes  do  in  water.  ( vide  Tafsir-ul-Kabir). 

With  this  may  be  compared  what  Imam  Ja’afar-as 
Sadiq  said  to  a  heretic  :  “  God  has  so  arranged  about 

the  stars,  that  they  swim  in  their  orbits  (the  Arabic  word 
used  is  ‘falak’).  This  tradition  may  be  seen  in  Ihtijaj-Tibri, 
as  given  in  the  Biharul  Anwar.  This  is  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  ancient  system  of  thought,  whether  Greek  or 
Ptolemaic. 

I  could  go  on  piling  text  on  text  and  tradition  on 
tradition  in  support  of  my  contention  that  Islam  taught 
the  truth  about  the  motion  of  stars  in  the  void  of  space 
and  not ,  as  generally  supposed,  that  the  stars  and  planets 
were  like  gems  fixed  in  the  crystalline  domes  of  the  skies. 
In  fact  Islamic  philosophy  or  rather  astronomy,  has  been 
attempting  to  refute  Greek  and  Egyptian  stupidity  for 
the  last  thirteen  hundred  years,  which  attempt  has  only 
recently  received  outside  support  and  verification. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  briefer  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
the  Samawat  or  heavens.  The  Ptolemaic  system  of 
Astronomy  taught  that  there  were  seven  heavens  or 
‘Samawat.’  This  system  became  highly  popular  and  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  middle  of  the  Hijri  era.  Each  of  these 
heavens  was  assigned  to  a  star  or  planet,  so  that  the  kursi 
was  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  arsh  was  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  or  the  primum  mobile.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  called  the  falak  atlas  or  the  ‘satin  heaven,’  which 
contained  no  star  or  plane,t.  The  thickness  of  this  heaven 
was  unlimited  and  inconceivable.  The  whole  of  space 
was  unlimited  and  inconceivable.  The  whole  of  space 
was  filled  with  it.  And  no  one  except  God  knew  of  what 
was  contained  beyond  this  spherical  dome.  That  was* 
the  theory  that  was  universally  popular  during  the  initial 
period  of  Islam.  But  Islam  possessed  utterances  diame¬ 
trically  opposed  to  it.  For  it  openly  talked  of  the  rupture 
or  bursting  forth  of  the  Moon  and  the  Sun;  also  of  the 
creation  of  the  heavens  or  ‘aflak’  out  of  vapour  and 
smoke  and  of  their  being  phenomenal  (perishable);  of 
the  existence  of  Heaven  i.  e.  Paradise  and  Hell;  and 
of  angels.  All  these  things  were  antagonistic  to  the  order 
of  things  in  the  Ptolemaic  system.  But  the  philosophers 
of  old,  firmly  believing  in  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  thought, 
used  to  object  to  and  doubt  the  teachings  of  Islkm.  To 
remove  the  conflict  between  Islam  and  Astronomy  (».e. 
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Ptolemaic  Astronomy),  many  Muslims  of  note  and  learn¬ 
ing  began  to  change  the  puzzling  wording  of  the  Islamic 
traditions,  which  to  their  mind  seemed  untrue  and 
incorrect,  so  that  Islam  and  its  teachings  might 
be  brought  into  harmony  and  agreement  with  the 
Ptolemaic  teachings.  What  the  Muslim  theologians 
actually  did  was  to  invent  interpretations  and  manufac¬ 
ture  glosses  in  order  so  to  alter  the  clear  meaning  of  the 
Koranic  texts  and  wording  of  the  traditions  as  to  bring 
them  into  line  with  the  Ptolemaic  theory  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  Arabian  Prophet  and  his  descendants 
and  excellent  Companions  spared  no  pains  to  stop  the 
Muslims  from  gravitating  towards  the  false  opinion  of  the 
philosophers.  And  for  this  reason  is  it  that  all  the 
Koranic  texts  and  traditions,  to  be  found  in  the  books 
of  exigesis,  and  Koranic  interpretations,  are  mixed  with  a 
large  amount  of  Ptolemaic  astronomy  forced  into  them 
by  the  ingenuity  of  Muslim  theologians  who  were  firm 
believers  in  the  said  system  of  astronomy.  Now  I  shall 
examine  one  or  two  Arabic  words  of  an  astronomical  kind 
and  try  to  find  out  their  real  significance.  First  of  all 
let  it  be  the  word  ‘Sama’  In  the  Arabic  dictionaries, 

as  well  as  in  common  parlance,  that  thing  is  called 
‘Sama’  which  happens  to  be  high.  The  word  ‘Sama,’  is 
derivable  from  the  root  ‘Samu’  which  means  ‘Ulu’  jk. 
Kazwini  says,  “That  thing  which  happens  to  be  above  the 
earth  and  throws  a  shadow  will  be  called  ‘Sama,’  and 
that  thing  on  which  thou  canst  stand  is  earth.”  And  on 
this  basis  the  word  ‘Sama’  is  applied  to  rainfall,  clouds, 
sky,  space  and  even  to  the  orbs  of  the  planets.  It  should 
be  clearly  kept  in  view  that  the  Arabian  Prophet  has 
followed  common  parlance  in  using  the  word  ‘Sama,’  and 
not  invented  any  special  idiom  of  his  own,  or  used  the 
word  in  any  special  sense.  Rather,  every  such  thing  as 
happens  to  be  situate  at  some  height  he  calls  asma. 

Hence  from  Muhammad  ibn  Ali  ibn  Ibrahim  it  is 
reported  ‘  Sama  ’  means  that  which  is  high  or  elevated 
or  situated  at  an  elevation.  ‘  Arz  ’  or  earth  means  that 
which  is  low.  The  things  to  which  the  term  ‘  Sama  ’ 
has  been  applied  are  mentioned  below  : — 

1.  The  cloud  has  been  called  ‘  Sama,’  t*-  or  sky 
as  God  says  in  the  Koran,  >  U  *  U~J  '■  UJ  y  t>  This  occurs 
in  Suratu'l  Hajar  and  means,  “  So  we  caused  rain 
to  fall  from  the  sky.” 
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2.  The  void  of  space  has  also  been  called  ‘  Sama’  as 
it  occurs  in  Suratu’l  Ha  jar,  thus  : —  U  jy 

I  am  aware  that  the  word  ‘  Burj’  is  capable  of  more  than 
one  interpretation  but,  whatever  that  may  mean,  the 
word  ‘  Sama  ’  surely  means  the  void. 

3.  Every  heavenly  orb  has  also  been  called  a  sky. 

For  there  is  a  tradition  :  “  There  are  Adams  in  the  skies 

like  your  Adam,  and  Noahs  like  your  Noah.”  ( vide 
Bihar). 

4.  That  all-extending  substance  which  surrounds 
all  the  orbs  has  been  called  ‘  Sama,’  and  frequently  this 
substance  is  the  thing  meant  by  the  word  ‘sama,’  in  re¬ 
ligious  literature.  Learned  theologians  of  Islam  have 
undoubtedly  made  a  mistake  in  expounding  the  nature 
of  this  substance.  For  before  their  eyes  were  the  books 
of  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  of  the  truth  of  which  they 
were  convinced,  and  they  considered  them  to  be  as 
good  as  divine  revelations.  Hence  their  desire  to 
remain  true  to  the  ancient  Greek  teachings  led  them  to 
twist  and  turn  the  wording  and  significance  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  from  the  Prophet  and  his  descendants  and  because 
of  this  performance  of  theirs  the  truth  remained  concealed 
for  ages. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  second  point,  the  nature  of  the 
arsh  and  kursi.  In  the  Koran  and  traditions,  the 
‘arsh’  and  ‘kursi’  are  specifically  so  named  very  often. 
So  it  naturally  behoves  us  to  find  out  in  what  sense  these 
two  words  have  been  there  used.  Let  us  take  the  word 
arsh  first.  What  does1  it  mean  ?  Does  it  mean,  as  in 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  the  ‘satin  heaven’  or  ‘primum 
mobile,’  or  something  else  ?  From  the  wording  of  the 
traditions  it  seems  superabundantly  clear  that  the  unlet¬ 
tered  Arabian  Prophet  and  his  descendants  were  not  the 
followers  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  nor  their  interpreters 
or  expositors.  Rather,  they  used  to  speak  contemptu¬ 
ously  and  condemningly  of  the  beliefs  and  principles  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.  But  some  Muslim  theologians, 
caring  not  at  all  for  the  consequences,  tried  their  best, 
by  means  of  interpolations  and  forced  interpretations,  to 
harmonise  Islamic  teachings  with  the  dicta  of  the  Greek 
philosophers.  We  cannot  interfere  with  the  sense  of  the 
texts  of  the  Koran  and  authentic  traditions.  Nor  can 
it  be  affirmed  by  a  sane  man  that  the  Prophet  and  his 
descendants  were  really  the  expositors  of  the  doctrines  of 
modern  astronomy,  since  they  flourished  eight  or  nine 
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centuries?  before  the  first  beginnings  of  modern  astrono¬ 
my  with  the  publication  of  the  famous  work  of  Nicolas 
Copernik  called  ‘De  Revolutionibus  Orblum  Caelestium.’ 

The  earlier  Muslim  savants,  aware  of  the  Ptolemaic 
conception  of  the  ‘satin-heaven,’  or  ‘primum  mobile,’ 
were  at  once  led  to  identify  this  heaven  with  the  ‘arsh1 
of  God,  for  it  was  the  largest  sphere  or  heaven  of  all, 
though  this  was  directly  antagonistic  to  the  teaching  of 
Islam  on  the  point,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  expound, 
giving  full  references.  The  following  tradition  may  be 
seen  recorded  in  the  Bihar-ul-Anwar,  as  well  as  the 
Ma’ani-ul-Akhbar,  and  seems  to  me  to  be  a  true  tradition. 
It  is  reported  from  Mufazzal  ibni  ‘Umar  that  somebody 
asked  Imam  Jaafar  us-Sadiq.  “  What  things  are  the 
‘arsh’  and  ‘kursi’  ?  ”  The  Imam  replied  :  “  From  one 

point  of  view  the  ‘arsh’  stands  for  all  the  creation  of  God, 
and  the  ‘kursi’  is  the  container  of  it  all.  From  another 
point  of  view,  ‘arsh’  is  that  knowledge  to  which  the  pro¬ 
phets  and  apostles  and  embodiments  of  God’s  proof  have 
and  had  access,  and  ‘kursi’  is  that  knowledge  which  no 
prophet  or  apostle,  or  embodiment  of  God’s  proof  knows 
or  can  ever  know.” 

So  ‘ arsh ’  is  not  the  name  of  any  body  or  substance 
encircling  all  other  bodies  in  the  universe  of  God,  nor  is 
the  ‘kursi’  such  a  substance.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  no 
such  thing,  but  the  place  or  abode  of  the  whole  living  crea¬ 
tion  of  God. 

Sadiq,  a  famous  Shia  theologian  says  :  “  Kursi  is 

the  knowledge  of  God,  as  Imam  Jaafar-us-Sadiq  states  in 
his  exigesis  of  the  following  words  of  the  Koran^y^ln- 

‘  God’s  knowledge  is  far  more  extensive  than 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  put  together.”  (vide  ‘Itiqadiah 
of  Shaikh  Sadiq).  And  concerning  the  ‘arsh’  the  said 
theologian  remarks  :  “  My  belief  as  regards  the  ‘arsh’  is 
this  :  that  the  ‘arsh’  is  the  name  of  all  the  creation  of 
God,  and  from  another  point  of  view,  ‘arsh’  means  the 
knowledge  of  God,  i.e.  the  totality  of  knowledge  possessed 
by  God.”  (Itiqadiah  of  Shaik  Sadiq).  From  this,  it 
would  appear  that  the  words  ‘arsh’  and  ‘kursi,’  have  two 
meanings  each,  one  being  the  material  significance .  and 
the  other  the  metaphorical  or  non-material  one.  In 
some  places  the  words  have  one  meaning,  and  in  others 
the  other.  In  the  Koran,  in  Suratu’l  Baqar,  the  words 
already  quoted  occur,  viz.  H  1 3  o)  j*-J  I  3 

1  Arsh’  literally  means  ‘dominance’  (**li). 
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which  strictly  speaking  simply  means  “  His  Kursi 
(the  kursi  of  God)  has  enveloped  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.”  In  the  book  called  ‘Majm’au’l  Bay  an,’  it  is 
reported  that  Imam  Jaafar  us-Sadiq  stated  that  ‘kursi’ 
meant  the  knowledge  possessed  by  God,  and  which  is 
undoubtedly  much  greater  than  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  And  so  among  the  Arabs  there  is  the  idiom  of 
calling  the  learned  men  or  savants  ‘Karasi.’ 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  ‘arsh’  and 
‘kursi’  are  not  two  material  entities  something  like  a  plat¬ 
form  and  the  presidential  chair  upon  it,  as  perhaps  is  the 
confused  idea  present  in  the  minds  of  many.  Islam  is 
the  most  deadly  enemy  of  anthropomorphism  as  will 
appear  from  an  examination  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Prophet  and  his  descendants. 

The  ‘arsh’  is  described  as  the  boundary  of  the  pheno¬ 
menal  universe,  and  the  ‘kursi,’  as  the  boundary  of  the 
solar  system  ;  as  the  first  Imam  has  remarked,  God  has 
created  the  skies  as  props  for  His  ‘kursi.’  This  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Biharu’l- Anwar,  from  which  I  have  drawn  so 
much  of  my  materials.  In  the  same  book  is  to  be  found 
another  tradition,  which  states  that  the  seven  heavens 
are  like  a  hook  in  the  ‘kursi’  and  the  ‘kursi’  is  like  a  loop 
in  the  ‘arsh’.  Now  let  us  try  to  understand  the  real 
significance  of  these  two  genuine  traditions  and  picture  to 
ourselves  the  system  of  astronomy.  First  and  foremost 
we  have  got  our  own  earth,  with  its  aerial  and  vapour 
envelopes,  and  these  two  latter  form  one  sky  or  heaven. 
This  vapour  envelope  is  the  boundary  and  limit  of  the 
Earth’s  system.  In  this  yvay,  another  orb  or  planet  with 
its  aerial  and  vapour  envelopes  is  another  earthly  system, 
whose  vapour  envelope  forms  the  boundary  or  limit  of 
its  earthly  system.  And  all  these  planets  or  orbs,  along 
with  their  systems  revolve  round  our  Sun,  which  is  of 
course  the  centre  of  the  solar  system  which  is  our  universe. 
And  that  which  surrounds  and  pervades  the  whole  solar 
system  is  that  mysterious  fluid — the  ether — which  is  the 
‘kursi, ’for  that  seems  to  be  the  boundary  or  limit  of  the 
solar  system.  In  the  same  way  God  must  have  created 
many  other  solar  systems,  which  point  I  have  discussed 
at  some  length  in  my  larger  work.  The  expanse  and 
limits  of  the  ‘arsh’  and  ‘kursi’  can  now  be  well  understood, 
as  also  how  the  skies  may  be  called  a  prop  of  this  ‘kursi’ 
and  how  the  seven  skies  or  heavens  are  like  a  mere  loop 
in  the  ‘kursi,’  just  as  this  ‘kursi’  is  a  mere  loop  in  the 
‘arsh’  of  God. 
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Now  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sun. 

Modern  astronomy  considers  the  Sun  as  a  fixed  star 
which  forms  the  centre  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  orbs. 
Round  about  it,  the  planets  are  revolving  suspended  in 
their  elliptical  orbits,  whereas  the  Sun  itself  is  fixed  and 
stationary.  This  was  the  view  of  Nicolas  Copernik  which 
is  still  heid  by  all  the  modern  men  of  science  and  culture . 

Later  scientists  have  however  improved  upon  this 
view.  They  hold  that  the  Sun  only  ‘seems’  to  be  station¬ 
ary  and  fixed.  Really  the  Sun,  along  w’ith  all  its  planets, 
is  moving  on  slowly  in  an  inlinitc  space,  and  this  has  been 
discerned  by  the  astronomers,  seeing  that  almost  daily 
new  fixed  stars  are  coming  into  view,  and  some  of  those 
which  were  formerly  visible  have  slowly  disappeared 
from  our  sight. 

Dr.  Campbell,  an  American  astronomer,  asserts  that 
the  earth  is  truly  revolving  round  the  Sun,  as  Copernik 
had  stated,  but  that  the  Sun  is  moving  from  the  south 
to  the  north,  along  with  its  planets.  This  motion  of  the 
Sun  describes  a  spiral.  Dr.  Campbell  further  warns  us 
that  we  should  not  suppose  the  Sun  to  be  moving  in  a 
closed  curve,  from  which  it  would  follow  that  the  Sun 
would  some  time  in  the  near  or  remote  futurity,  return 
to  its  original  place.  Rather,  the  Sun  is  careering  on, 
in  a  straight  line  and  will  never  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  it  first  started. 

Some  astronomers  assert  that  the  Sun,  along  with  all 
its  planets,  is  moving  towards  the  star  Vega,  at  the  rate 
of  13  miles  a  second.  From  this,  it  would  appear,  that 
the  Sun,  in  spite  of  its  being  the  centre  of  the  solar  system, 
possesses  two  motions,  one  of  a  curvilinear  nature  and 
the  other  of  a  translatory  nature.  There  >s  of  course 
divergence  of  opinion  on  sonic  minor  points. 

The  same  thing  has  been  taught  in  Islamic  astronomy, 
and  the  utterances  of  the  founder  of  Islam  and  his  descen¬ 
dants  will  be  briefly  quoted  here  in  support  of  this  view. 
I  shall  cite  only  one  passage  from  the  Koran  and 
finish  by  appending  one  or  two  relevant  traditions 
respecting  the  Sun.  The  Koranic  passage  runs  as  follows: 

pjjljJ  |  jJ  )  jS  Si'i  _ )  0  I  1  j 

“  And  the  Sun,  runneth  to  its  place  of  rest :  this  is 
the  decree  of  the  Mighty,  the  Wise  ”  ( i.e .  God).  The 
earlier  Islamic  theologians  and  exigetists  interpret  this 
passage  as  referring  to  the  apparent  rising  and  setting 
of  the  Sun,  as  seen  by  every  man  every  day.  They 
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especially  interpret  the  word  in  two  ways,  viz.  by 
differently  interpreting  the  significance  of  the  particle  “J” 
prefixed  to  this  word.  One  group  of  interpreters  take 
the  J  to  mean  I  ,  and  the  word  would  then 

mean  the  starting  point.  Another  group  take  the  J 
to  mean  .  According  to  this  interpretation 
would  mean  the  “  falak  ”  or  sky  or  sphere.  But 
both  these  interpretations  are  obviously  strained.  J 
no  doubt  means  A  ) ,  and  A  1  signifies  the  end  or  limit 
of  any  thing  or  action,  and  *  literally  indicates  a  resting 

point. 

And  the  time  of  its  rest  is  said  to  be  the  Day  of  Judg¬ 
ment.  Some  interpreters  of  the  Koran  relate  from 
Hazrat  ‘Ali,  Imam  Zeynul-‘Abidin,  Imam  Muhammad 
Baqir,  and  Imam  Jaafar  us-Sadiq,  as  well  as  from  Ibn 
Mas‘ud  and  ‘Akramah,  that  for  the  J  should  be  subs¬ 
tituted  S  .  In  that  case  the  passage  would  mean  : 
“  And  the  Sun  moves  on,  there  is  no  place  of  rest  for  it.  ” 
This  view  absolutely  coincides  with  the  very  latest  re¬ 
searches  of  modern  astronomy  on  the  point. 

There  is  an  authentic  tradition  on  the  point,  authentic 
because  unanimously  repeated  in  the  following  Shi’a 
books,  viz.,  Khisal,  ‘Ilal-ush  Sharai,’  Bihar,  Rauzah-i 
Kafi,  Tafsir  Qummi,  Majm‘au’1  Bahreyn.  Salam  ibn 
i-Mustanir  asked  of  Imam  Jaafar  us-Sadiq.  “  O  Lord, 
why  is  the  Sun  so  much  hotter  than  the  Moon  ?”  The 
Imam  replied,  “  God  created  the  Sun  out  of  the  light  of 
fire  and  pure  water.  Thus  there  are  seven  layers  ;  then 
God  clothed  the  Sun  with  a  dress  of  fire,  hence  it  is  far 
hotter  than  the  Moon.”  , 

According  to  another  ’tradition  Imam  Riza  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  are  two  ‘ signs’ 
(of  God),  and  that  the  light  in  them  is  from  the  light  of 
the  ‘Arsh’  and  the  fire  or  heat  in  them  is  from  the  heat 
or  fire  of  Hell.  On  the  Day  of  Judgment  the  light  of 
both  of  these  will  go  back  to  the  ‘Arsh,  ’  and  then  neither 
the  Sun  will  remain  intact  nor  the  Moon.  This  reminds 
us  of  the  famous  speculation  called  the  Nebular  Hypo¬ 
thesis  developed  by  Laplace.  According  to  this  hypo¬ 
thesis,  all  the  planets  and  satellites  are  ultimately  trace¬ 
able  to  the  Sun,  as  in  their  origin  they  are  separated  por¬ 
tions  of  its  flame.  The  above  tradition  goes  one  step  further 
than  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  and  states  that  the  Sun 
also  is  a  separated  flame,  which  was  shot  out  of  some 
huge  gigantic  fixed  star-land  which  because  of  its  in¬ 
tense  heat,  and  inconceivably  great  and  stupendous, 
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conflagration,  may  be  considered  as  nothing  else  but 
Hell  itself. 

Now  as  regards  the  Moon,  there  is  a  remarkable 
divergence  of  opinion  between  ancient  and  modern 
philosophers.  Some  ancient  philosophers  assert  that  the 
Moon  is  level ;  some  that  it  is  spherical ;  some  call  it 
small;  some  call  it  large;  some  consider  it  pure  and  ele¬ 
mental;  some  gross  and  compounded ;  some  say,  it  is  self- 
illuminated,  some  say  it  is  a  dark  body  ;  some  state  that  it  is 
one,  some  that  it  is  many.  Though  the  Moon,  as  compared 
with  all  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  is  very  near  the  Earth, 
yet  very  little  is  known  about  it,  and  there  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  divergence  in  what  little  is  known. 

There  is  a  divergence  respecting  the  position  of  the 
Moon  in  Space,  and  its  Sphere  or  Sky.  The  ancient 
philosophers  were  lirmly  of  opinion  that  the  Moon  was 
set  in  its  Sky  like  a  stone  in  a  ring.  And  this  Sphere 
of  the  Moon  covers  the  Spheres  of  all  the  four  elements. 
Above  it  was  placed  the  Sphere  of  Mercury. 

Modern  philosophers  and  scientists  are  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  theMoon  is  hanging  in  Space  and  revolving 
round  the  Earth,  and  that  it  is  wot  set  in  anything  else,  and 
in  this  respect  resembles  our  Earth,  which  also  freely 
hangs  in  Space.  The  Moon  and  our  Earth,  are  together 
performing  their  revolution  round  the  Sun,  and  therefore 
moving  in  one  orbit.  As  the  orbit  of  the  Earth  and  its 
Sky  are  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  skies  of  the  stars 
hence  the  Moon  may  also  be  considered  as  situate  in  the 
middle  of  the  stars. 

Islamic  Astronomy  supports  the  conclusions  of 
Modern  Astronomy  thus  :  In  the  Koran  (Suratu  Nfth) 
we  have  the  following  words  : 

1  j  y>  ^/vi*  1  y  1*  ble  o  1  y*—  *D  J  i — ait  )  ^  y  ) 

1 

*  y°u  not  see  how  God  created  the  seven  Skies  like 
layers  and  made  the  Moon  among  them  a  light,  and 
made  the  Sun  a  lamp.’ 

In  this  passage,  it  is  dearly  stated  that  the  Moon  is 
in  the  middle  and  all  the  skies  are  the  Container  of  the 
Moon.  It  is  not  said  that  the  Moon  has  been  given  a 
place  in  the  skies  hence,  apart  from  determining  what  is 
exactly  the  meaning  of  the  word  samawat,  ,  whether, 
it  means  the  skies,  or  the  sky  above  us,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  according  to  both  these  interpretations,  the  Moon 
is  in  the  middle. 
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This  interpretation  is  strongly  supported  by  the  sense 
of  the  Koranic  text  above  quoted-  God  says  ‘  ja'alal 
qamara  fihinna  nuran.  ’  He  does  not  say  ‘ja‘al  ashshamsa 
fihinna  siraja,’  for  He  keeps  the  Moon  and  Sun  separated 
in  His  description  of  them. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  ancient  philosophers 
never  thought  of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  any 
other  moon  but  our  own.  But  modern  research  has 
proved  that  just  as  there  are  planets  revolving  round  our 
Sun,  similarly  there  are  smaller  planets  or  satellites 
revolving  round  these  planets.  These  satellites  receive 
the  light  of  the  Sun,  and  thereby  illumine  the  surface 
of  the  planets  round  which  they  revolve,  which  planets 
are  just  as  dark  and  opaque  as  our  Earth.  The  number 
of  moons  round  one  planet  is  different  from  that  round 
another.  For  example,  our  Earth  has  got  only  one 
moon.  Mars  two,  Jupiter  five  (the  latest  pronouncement 
of  Astronomy  is,  that  Jupiter  has  got  nine  moons),  Saturn 
eight,  Uranus  four,  Neptune  one  (at  least  only  one  has 
been  discovered  up  to  now).  Some  astronomers  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  alleged  that  they  saw  a 
Moon  round  Venus  too.  The  next  point  of  support  is  a 
tradition  reported  from  Imam  Muhammad  Baqir  in 
which  it  is  alleged  that  the  said  Imam  remarked  that 
besides  our  Moon  there  are  forty  other  moons,  and  be¬ 
tween  any  two  of  such  moons  there  are  forty  Universes 
peopled  by  numerous  creatures  and  these  latter  are 
not  even  aware  of  the  creation  of  our  Adam  (Anwari- 
Numaniah). 

This  tradition  asserts  the  existence  of  forty  moons 
whereas  modern  astronomy  and  astronomers  are  aware 
of  only  21  moons  in  the  Solar  system  including  our  Moon, 
or  if  the  latest  moons  of  Jupiter  be  also  added  the  number 
would  rise  to  25  moons.  Even  then  there  is  a  discrepancy 
of  15  or  19  between  this  number  and  40  as  taught  by  the 
Imam.  Then  again  there  is  one  more  point  waiting  for 
investigation,  the  existence  of  forty  Universes  between 
any  two  of  these  forty  moons.  What  can  these  Universes 
be  ?  The  word  for  Universe  in  the  tradition  describing 
the  existence  of  forty  moons  besides  our  own  and  of  forty 
Universes,  between  any  two  of  them,  is  found  sometimes 
changed  to  denote  years.  (The  Arabic  word  for  Universe 
is  “  ‘Alam,’  J  <•*,  and  this  word  is  found  in  some  books 
of  tradition  occurring  as  “  ‘Am’,”  f  which  means  a 
year).  So  according  to  this  reading  the  tradition  would 
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mean,  “  besides  our  moon  there  are  forty  other*  moons 
and  between  two  of  such  moons  there  are  forty  years  of 
distance  peopled  by  numerous  creatures,  etc.” 

I  next  come  to  the  remaining  point,  tuz.,the  numerous 
population  of  these  forty  moons1.  On  this  point  there 
are  several  concurrent  traditions.  For  example,  the 
Imam  Ja'afar  us-Sadiq  is  reported  to  have  said  :  “  Besides 
your  ( i.e .  our  Moon),  there  are  forty  more  moons,  con¬ 
taining  numerous  populations.  They  do  not  know  of 
your  (i.e.  our)  Adam  at  all.  (Bihar)  From  this  tradition, 
the  populatcdness  of  the  moons  is  quite  evident.  It  is 
further  clear  that  these  creatures  who  are  residents  of 
these  moons  possess  intellectual  powers  too,  or  else  why 
this  assertion  that  they  are  not  aware  that  Adam  came 
on  this  earth  at  all,  just  as  we  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  first  progenitors  of  the  residents  of  the  various  moons. 

Among  the  later  astronomers,  Hooke,  Herschel,  Arago, 
etc.  held  the  opinion  that  our  Moon  was  inhabited  by 
beings  possessed  of  souls.  But  some  savants  have  held, 
and  hold,  the  opinion  that  the  orb  of  the  moon  is  a  desolate 
waste,  and  possesses  neither  an  atmosphere  nor  water, 
neither  vapour  nor  the  power  of  growth. 

One  European  astronomer  remarks  that  the  light 
of  the  moon  brings  with  it  to  the  Earth  a  slight  amount 
of  heat  also.  Islam  also  speaks  of  the  Moon  as  a  warm 
body  and  thereby  flatly  contradicts  the  statements  of 
the  ancient  astronomers. 

In  a  tradition  reported  from  Imam  Raza  the  eighth 
Imam,  we  find  it  stated  that  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  two 
Divine  signs,  and  that  the  light  in  both  of  them  comes 
from  the  light  of  the  ‘ Arsh ,’  and  their  heat  from 
the  fire  of  Hell.  Now  the  later  European  astronomers 
are  convinced  of  firey  layers  in  the  Moon  itself.  Just  as 
our  Earth  is  composed  of  a  hot  interior  or  layer,  as  be¬ 
comes  evident  to  us  when  its  crust  cracks  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  hot  expanding  gases,  as  well  as  from  the 
volumes  of  fire  that  gush  out  from  active  volcanoes. 
Similar  has  been  the  history  of  the  Moon.  The  Moon  also 
possessed  active  volcanoes,  and  Dr.  Hooke  gives  a  very 
graphic  description  of  the  fierce  eruption  of  the  Moon 

(1)  This  tradition  nowhere  says,  nor  does  the  Holy  Quran  nor  any 
known  Hadith  even  suggest  that  the  moon  is  populous.  This 
tradition  says  that  the  Universes  or  worlds  which  lie  between  the 
moons  are  populous.— Ed.  I.C. 
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volcanoes  and  also  of  the  twilight  of  the  Moon  at  morn 
and  eve. 

In  Isl&mic  traditions  we  find  it  stated  that  the  orb 
of  the  Moon  is  not  an  element,  but  composed  of  gases, 
water,  fire,  etc.,  ?.<?.,  it  is  composed  of  earthly  elements 
and  the  modern  spectroscope  entirely  confirms  this 
statement  of  Islam,  which  is  centuries  old  !  More  than 
eighteen  earthly  metals  have  been  thus  discovered  on 
the  Moon,  and  we  cannot  entertain  the  least  doubt  of 
their  existence  on  the  Moon.  Besides,  with  strong 
telescopes,  one  may  see  lakes,  fields,  craters,  etc.,  on  the 
Moon  just  as  one  finds  them  on  the  Earth. 

As  regards  the  Moon  and  its  light  the  ancient  astro¬ 
nomers  also  held  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  a  self-luminous 
body  ;  on  the  contrary  they  held  that  the  Moon  acquired 
its  lustre  from  the  light  of  the  Sun.  Modern  astronomers 
speaking  more  generally  remark  that  all  the  revolving 
Moons  are  quite  as  opaque  as  the  Earth,  and  they  do  not 
contain  light  like  the  Sun,  but  acquired  all  their  illumi¬ 
native  power  from  it.  Every  fixed  Star  is  self-luminous 
and  each  from  its  own  place  transmits  both  heat  and  light 
to  the  planets  revolving  round  it.  For  example,  the 
whole  Solar  system  is  lighted  by  the  Sun.  and  each  planet 
with  its  Moon  or  Moons,  if  any,  acquires  its  light  from  it. 
As  the  heavenly  bodies  are  not  transparent  but  opaque, 
the  solar  rays  cannot  traverse  them  but  get  reflected  from 
them  and  fall  on  the  Earth  as  moonlight  or  starlight. 
Moonlight  is  540,000  times  less  brilliant  than  sunlight, 
for  the  whole  of  the  light  that  falls  on  the  Moon  docs  not 
get  reflected  on  to  us  ;  ?ome  of  it  gets  absorbed  by  the 
body  of  the  Moon  and  is  lost ;  the  rest  that  does  get  re¬ 
flected  from  it,  radiates  from  it  in  all  directions  and  hence 
we  receive  from  the  Moon  a  light  which  is  one-five- 
hundred-and-forty-thousandth  time  weaker  than  that 
of  the  Sun.  The  fact  that  moonlight  does  not  apparently 
give  us  any  heat  is  no  refutation  of  the  established  fact, 
that  the  Moon  does  acquire  its  light  from  the  Sun.  This 
point  has  been  more  fully  discussed  in  a  larger  work  which 
I  have  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  Koran  says  1  j  y  )  .  \  *  )  J**-  ‘Jaalash — 

shamsa  ziaan,  wal  qamara  nuran,  which  occurs  in 
Surah-i-yunus,  and  means,  “  He  (God)  made  the  Sun 
resplendent  and  the  Moon  a  light.”  This  passage  clearly 
shows  the  difference  between  the  lights  of  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon.  But  it  is  not  clear  from  this  passage  whether 
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the  light  of  the  Moon  is  an  acquired  one  or  by  itself. 
Rather,  it  appears  as  if  the  light  of  the  Moon  proceeded 
from  itself,  which  seems  against  received  opinion,  but 
when  well-weighed  and  judged,  is  quite  in  accord  with 
the  latest  researches  of  science  on  this  point. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Herschel  held  the  opinion 
that  all  the  opaque  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  Moon  among 
them,  possessed  a  faint  amount  of  luminosity.  This  view 
is  strengthened  by  the  observation  of  many  astronomers, 
to  the  effect  that  they  saw  the  Moon  very  often  in  the 
morning,  during  the  period  when  it  remains  hidden  from 
sight  and  also  that  during  a  full  eclipse  of  the  Moon,  they 
saw  the  disc  of  the  Moon,  of  a  red  colour.  Both  these 
observations  go  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  Moon  possesses 
a  faint  amount  of  luminosity,  in  itself.  But  of  course  all 
the  splendour  and  glory  of  the  Moon  in  its  brilliance  every 
night  are  derived  from  its  borrowed  light  from  the  Sun. 
In  any  case  it  would  not  be  quite  wrong  to  allege  a  sepa¬ 
rate  luminosity  for  the  Moon,  independently  of  what  it 
gets  from  the  Sun. 

Again  the  Koran  says  ! ;  y  “  Wa  jaalal- 

qamara  fihinna  nuran,”  which  occurs  in  Surah-i-Nuh , 
and  means,  “  And  He  made  the  Moon,  a  light  in  them  ” 
(the  heavens).  Ibni  ‘Abbas  in  his  exegesis  of  this  passage 
of  the  Koran  remarks  that  God  has  created  the  Moon  in 
the  heavens  for  the  reason  that  the  heavens  are  the  means 
of  the  transmission  of  light  to  the  people  on  Earth,  but 
there  is  no  effect  of  the  light  of  the  Moon  on  the  heavens 
themselves.  (Bihar).  Undoubtedly,  there  are  moons 
in  every  heaven,  and  they  have  been  created  with  the 
purpose  of  illumining  the  orbs  of  planets  round  which 
they  revolve  hence  these  moons  do  not  light  up  the 
heavens.  The  heavens  however  are  a  cause  of  light  for 
an  orb,  because  the  light  from  every  star  or  Sun,  passes 
through  them,  which  are  the  same  thing  as  the  ether  of 
physical  science. 

I  conclude  by  appending  here  only  one  tradition 
according  to  which  Imam  Raza  (the  eighth  Imhm), 
asked  the  astrologer  Hasan  ibni  Sahl,  the  following 
question:  ‘  How  much  dost  thou  know  of  the  science  of 
astrology  ’  ?  Hasan,  the  astrologer,  replied,  “  There 
is  nothing  which  I  do  not  know.”  The  Imam  thereupon 
staggered  the  astrologer  by  asking  how  much  was  the 
light  of  the  Sun  greater  than  that  of  the  Moon  and  how 
much  was  the  light  of  Jupiter  greater  than  that  of  the 
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Moon  and  than  that  of  Venus.  The  astrologer  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  confess  that  he  did  not  know.  Thereupon 
the  Imam  retorted  by  remarking  that  the  astrologer  knew 
nothing  of  astrology.  The  fact  is  no  astronomer  or 
philosopher  prior  to  Hasan  ibn  Sahl  had  made  any  estimate 
of  the  inherent  and  acquired  luminosity  of  the  sun  and 
planets,  hence  Hasan  was  ignorant  of  the  whole  topic. 
And  this  questioning  of  the  Imam  is  intelligible  only 
to  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  researches  of  the  latest 
European  astronomers  who  have  described  among  other 
things  the  apparent  size  and  luminosity  of  our  sun,  as 
seen  from  the  various  planets  in  full  detail  and  with  great 
accuracy. 

Ptolemy  was  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  there  were 
seven  planets  only,  namely,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Venus, 
Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

Democritus  and  Archimedes  held  the  opinion  that  the 
planets  were  innumerable. 

Copernicus,  the  father  of  modern  astronomy,  in¬ 
clined  to  the  view  that  were  only  six  planets  and  the  Sun 
and  the  Moon  were  not  among  them. 

Herschel,  after  discovering  Uranus,  maintained  that 
were  seven  planets  only. 

Some  astronomers  held  the  view  for  some  time, 
that  there  were  eleven  planets,  and  they  included  Pallas, 
Juno,  Vesta,  Ceres,  revolving  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  among  them. 

Now  more  than  270  orbs  or  planetoids  have  been 
discovered,  the  largest  of  which  has  a  diameter  of  about 
200  miles.  Really  all  these  orbs  are  not  properly  speak¬ 
ing  planets  for  they  seem  to  be  pieces  of  some  large  planet 
which  must  have  exploded  or  burst  in  ages  gone  by. 

M.  Leverrier,  who  discovered  Neptune,  alleged  he 
saw  a  planet  revolving  between  the  Sun  and  Mercury 
which  he  called  Vulcan.  According  to  him,  there  would 
be  nine  planets  in  all,  viz.,  Vulcan,  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune. 

Science  holds  the  view  that  by  the  collision  of  Suns 
and  planets  that  kind  of  matter  is  produced  which  is 
called  cosmic  dust.  On  one  side  new  planets  get  created, 
and  on  the  other  old  planets  burst  and  explode  and  this 
is  the  whole  story  of  creation  ending  in  destruction. 

If  we  turn  now  to  Islamic  traditions,  we  shall  find  that 
Islam  openly  contradicted  the  ancient  theories  regarding 
the  planets,  among  which  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  included, 
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and  this  centuries  ago,  when  no  doctrine  of  modern  as¬ 
tronomy  was  known  to  any  one  at  all. 

‘Ali,  the  son-in-law  and  cousin  of  the  Prophet,  asked 
the  astrologer  Sarsafil,  by  way  of  examining  him,  the 
following  question  :  “Tell  me  what  is  the  relation  of 
Venus  to  the  satellites  and  fixed  stars.”  Sarsafil  could 
not  return  an  answer,  for  he  knew  only  Greek  astronomy, 
whereas  the  Imam  asked  the  question  about  the  real 
constitution  of  the  Universe. 

The  Arabic  word  for  satellites  in  the  above  tradition  is 
Tawabi  ‘  <*?  I />’  which  literally  translated  means  ‘followers,* 
and  truly  a  satellite  is  a  follower  of  the  planet  round  which 
it  revolves.  Similarly  the  Arabic  word  for  fixed  stars, 
is  Jawami4  ’  which  literally  means  “gatherers”  and 

truly  a  Sun  or  fixed  star  keeps  all  the  planets  revolving 
round  it  gathered  together.  How  accurate  was  the  ter¬ 
minology  of  the  Imam  1,300  years  ago  !  There  is  another 
tradition  reported  in  the  Bihar  and  Ma‘aniul-Akhbar, 
according  to  which  the  sixth  Imam  Ja‘afar  xis-Sadiq  was 
asked  the  meaning  of  the  expression  Ufuq-ul-Mubin 
jp  *,  in  answer  to  which  he  replied  :  “It  is  an  orb  in 
front  of  the  Arsh  in  which  there  are  rivers  running.” 

Now,  I  have  shown  before  how  the  ‘Arsh*  means  also  the 
outermost  limits  of  the  Solar  System.  Hence  this  ex¬ 
pression  should  mean  the  orb  of  Neptune  which  happens 
to  be  on  the  boundary  line  of  our  Solar  System,  and  Ufuq 
ul-Mubin  would  therefore  signify  that  the  orbit  of 
Neptune  is  the  largest  orbit  containing  within  it  all  the 
orbits  of  all  the  other  planets.  Neptune,  being  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Solar  System,  certainly  faces  the  limit 
of  the  solar  system  during  its  slow  revolution  in  space. 

There  is  one  more  tradition  from  the  same  Imam 
worth  transcribing  here  (vide  Bihar,  Kafi,  Wafi).  The 
said  Imam,  by  way  of  test,  asked  a  Syrian  astrologer. 
How  much  is  the  light  of  Sukainah  less  than  that  of  Venus? 
The  astrologer  felt  dumbfoundered  and  replied  :  I  swear 
by  God  I  never  heard  until  to-day  even  the  name  of  this 
planet.  Thereupon  the  Imam  retorted,  “  Holy  is  the 
Great  God,  you  have  decreased  the  number  of  the  planets 
by  one.  Then  how  do  you  hope  to  be  accurate  in  your 
calculations  ?”  This  tradition  most  unambiguously  in¬ 
dicates  the  existence  of  a  planet  which  was  absolutely 
unknown  then,  but  which  has  been  discovered  in  modern 
times  and  named  Uranus.  The  Imam  could  not  have 
talked  of  any  fixed  star  when  he  mentioned  the  name 
Sukainah  for  the  following  reasons  : 
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1 .  Because  the  comparison  of  the  light  of  Venus,  a 
planet,  with  that  of  a  fixed  star,  would  be  highly  improper, 
for  the  Imam  was  not  an  ignoramus,  but  an  exceedingly 
wise  and  well-informed  man  and  could  not  have  been 
guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  propriety  in  his  speech  as  to 
compare  the  light  of  a  planet  with  that  of  a  fixed  star. 

2.  Secondly,  astrology  calculates  the  effects  of  planets 
mainly,  their  exaltation  and  deterioration,  their  benign¬ 
ant  or  malign  conjunctions,  oppositions  and  other  aspects, 
such  as  quadrature,  etc.  The  Imam  places  Sukainah 
also  among  such  orbs  for  he  deprecates  the  inability  of 
the  astrologer  to  calculate  its  effects  when  he  did  not 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  also  clearly  indicates 
that  Sukainah  was  a  planet. 

3.  Thirdly,  because  the  Imam  clearly  laments  that 
the  astrologer  left  out  of  account  one  planet,  to  which 
full  notice  should  have  been  paid.  Otherwise,  if  Sukainah 
were  a  fixed  star,  then  there  are  thousands  of  other  fixed 
stars,  and  astrology  does  not  certainly  take  so  much 
into  account  the  influence  of  fixed  stars. 

The  following  considerations  would  make  our  belief 
all  the  stronger*  in  the  fact  that  the  Imam  meant  a 
planet,  and  most  probably  the  planet  Uranus:  first  of  all, 
because  the  Imam  called  it  Sukainah,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Arabic  word  ‘sukun’  meaning  rest,  and 

how  appropriate  a  name  it  is  for  Uranus,  would  appear 
from  the  slow  and  restful  way  in  which  it  completes  its 
revolution  round  the  Sun. 

Secondly  the  Imam-,  spoke  in  the  same  breath  of  two 
such  different  planets  as  Venus  and  Uranus,  the  former 
a  very  bright  and  rapidly  careering  body,  and  the  latter 
a  very  faint,  slow  moving  orb.  We  now  credit  Herschel 
and  Leverrier  with  the  discovery  of  the  planets  Uranus 
and  Neptune,  not  to  mention  Vulcan  on  whose  existence 
astronomers  are  not  agreed.  In  all  equity,  these  three 
planets  should  have  had  Islamic  names. 

The  ancient  philosophers  held  the  opinion  that  there 
was  no  earth  besides  our  Earth,  and  that  all  the  elements 
peculiarly  belonged  to  our  Earth  alone.  Mountains, 
trees,  streams,  and  animals,  were  the  characteristics  of 
our  Earth  alone.  But  the  present  day  philosophers  are 
unanimously  agreed  that  all  the  planets  round  our  Sun 
are  earths,  on  all  of  which,  day  and  night,  mountains, 
trees,  certainly  exist,  and  in  all  probability  animals  too. 
So  when  these  planets  so  strongly  resemble  our  Earth, 
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why  should  not  they  be  also  called  earths.  The  modern 
philosophers,  including  astronomers,  have  not  of  course 
openly  and  undeniably  asserted  the  existence  of  animals 
on  these  planets,  but  when  they  clearly  assert  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  mountains,  deserts,  clouds  and  moisture  on 
them,  one  is  forcibly  led  to  conclude  the  existence  of 
animals  too  on  them  all. 

In  the  Holy  Koran,  in  Surah-i-  Yusuf,  there  occur 
the  following  words  )  y  )  y  w/r'  o*.  1  o-j  ) ;  I 

)j  “Verily  I  saw  eleven  planets,  and  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  I  saw  them,  they  prostrated  themselves 
in  worship,  before  me.”  Some  Jew  asked  our  Holy 
Prophet  Muhammad,  the  names  of  these  eleven 

planets,  to  which  our  Prophet  at  once  replied  and  gave 
him  all  the  eleven  names.  In  my  larger  work  on  the 
subject,  I  have  given  all  the  Arabic  names,  and  tried  to 
identify  the  planets  indicated  by  each.  What  a  supreme 
source  of  learning  and  the  grandest  fount  of  knowledge 
our  Prophet  was,  to  have  unhesitatingly  and  easily  named 
every  one  of  the  eleven  planets  of  which  God  makes 
mention  in  the  Koran  ! 

Ancient  astronomers  held  the  opinion  that  comets 
were  not  like  stars  and  planets  but  were  caused  by  smoke 
and  vapour.  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  greasy  smoke  of  this  earth  of  ours  rises  up  to  a 
very  great  height  and  gets  lighted  on  reaching  the  fiery 
region  close  to  the  sky  of  the  Moon,  and  this  burning  of 
the  greasy  smoke  appears  like  a  comet  in  the  sky.  If 
the  greasy  smoke  happens  to  be  composed  of  fine  material 
particles,  then  its  getting  burned  does  not  become  visible 
to  us  at  all.  But  if  this  smoke  be,  as  it  sometimes  is,  of  a 
gross  kind  of  material  particles,  then  it  remains  visible 
to  us  for  as  long  as  it  goes  on  burning.  And  while  thus 
burning,  this  smoke  assumes  various  shapes,  sometimes 
conical,  sometimes  elliptical,  sometimes  perpendicular, 
and  often  with  a  long  tail,  or  two  tails,  or  like  a  broom. 
Modern  philosophers  have  entirely  disagreed  with  this 
view. 

Among  all  the  ancient  philosophers  only  Seneca  was 
of  a  contrary  opinion  and  maintained  that  comets  were 
also  heavenly  bodies  like  planets  or  stars. 

Tycho  Brahe  was  the  first  among  modern  astronomers, 
who  proclaimed  that  comets  were  also  like  planetary 
bodies,  in  so  far  as  they  revolved  in  orbits,  but  their 
orbits  were  outside  the  orbit  of  the  Moon. 
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Kepler,  a  pupil  of  Tycho  Brahe,  asserted  that  comets 
resembled  fish,  because  they  swam  in  infinite  space  and 
because  they  became  visible  when  they  came  near  the 
orbit  of  the  Earth,  or  when  they  were  of  stupendous  size. 

Various  are  the  views  held  by  modern  astronomers 
regarding  the  nature  of  comets  and  how  they  came  into 
being.  One  view  is  that  comets  arc  naught  but  the  separat¬ 
ed  and  cooled  flames  of  the  Sun.  Another  view  maintains 
that  when  planets  or  planetoids  collide,  the  vapour  that 
results  gets  very  widely  scattered  and  on  cooling  becomes 
comets.  A  third  view  is  that  comets  are  independent 
heavenly  bodies  careering  in  the  vast  and  infinite 
plenum  of  space.  There  is  however  one  more  view,  which 
I  should  like  to  mention  here  and  the  fanciful  nature  of 
which  view  is  apparent  on  the  very  surface  of  it.  It  states 
that  comets  are  the  moons  of  planets  beyond  the  orbit  of 
Neptune,  but  in  my  opinion  this  view  must  be  classed 
as  absurd.  Finally  I  want  to  close  this  survey  of  views 
by  quoting  the  sanest  opinion  of  scientists  which  regards 
comets  as  both  influencing  and  being  influenced  by 
planets,  the  larger  comets  appreciably  influencing  the 
courses  of  the  planets  when  passing  near  them,  and  the 
smaller  ones  being  as  clearly  influenced  by  their  courses 
and  orbits,  when  passing  near  them,  and  sometimes 
getting  attached  to  some  planet  as  a  luminary. 

Now  to  turn  to  the  Koran.  God  says  in  Surah-i 
Tariq  thus  :  ,3 }  )  U  ]  j  o  1  ^  j  IW  )  5  >  L~J  t }  “  wa’s- 

sama-i  wa’t-Tariq,wama  adraka  ma’t-Tariq,”  which  means 
“  By  the  sky  and  by  the,  Tariq,  and  thou  dost  not  know 
whatthe  Tariq  is.”  Tariq  is  a  star  or  luminary  that  breaks. 
What  kind  of  heavenly  body  is  this,  which  is  named 
Tariq,  signifying  that  it  breaks,  and  which  is  known 
to  none  ?  Now  the  natural  question  that  arises 
is  what  does  Tariq  break  ?  and  what  can  this  Tariq  be  ? 
The  older  exegetists  were  of  opinion  that  Tariq  was 
Saturn,  which  opinion  was  clearly  wrong,  for  Saturn 
was  known  to  many,  if  not  to  all,  and  perhaps  all  about 
Saturn  too.  Hence  evidently  God  is  referring  to  a  comet 
of  which  the  orbit  is  and  was  generally  unknown,  especially 
when  it  happens  or  happened  to  be  parabolic,  for  then, 
it  makes  an  irregular  rotation.  Then  let  us  take  the  root 
of  the  word  Tariq.  It  is  a  nominative  agent  from  Tariq 
or  which  means  a  way  or  path.  Hence  Tariq 
would  mean,  a  Path-maker,  and  truly  a  comet  is  always 
a  path-maker,  for  it  comes  to  us  breaking  through  the 
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orbit  of  Neptune,  and  sometimes  fears  are  entertained  of 
its  colliding  with  the  Earth,  and  then  it  goes  away  from 
us,  breaking  through  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets  which  it 
crosses  in  its  journey  into  infinite  space,  and  sometimes 
never  to  return  to  our  sight  again.  Hence  Tariq  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  comet,  for  it  alone  of  all  heavenly  bodies 
crosses  the  path  of  every  planet  till  it  comes  near  the 
Earth,  and  then  rccrossing  their  orbits,  goes  off  again  into 
the  depths  of  space. 

I  may  quote  here  one  tradition  from  Hazrat  ‘Ali,  as 
given  in  the  ‘Ilal-ush-atiarai’ ,  Bihar,  Tafsir  ul-Burhan, 
Anwar  Numamah,  etc.  It  is  this:  Hazrat  ‘  Ali,  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  Prophet,  was  asked  to  explain  what  Tariq 
meant.  In  reply  he  said,  Tariq  was  a  heavenly  body  of  a 
beautiful  colour,  but  unknown  to  the  people  at  large. 
It  is  called  a  Tariq  because  its  light  (along  with  its  source) 
travels,  breaking  through  the  orbits  of  planets,  and  then 
it  goes  back  again,  breaking  through  the  orbits  of  planets, 
to  the  place  from  whence  it  had  first  started.  This  ex¬ 
planation  of  Hazrat  ‘Ali  also  superabundantly  signifies 
that  Tariq  must  be  a  comet. 

I  shall  now  quote  one  more  passage  from  the  Koran, 
briefly  discuss  it,  and  finish  the  present  topic.  God 
says  in  the  Koran  ( Surah-i-Takwir )  j  1  I  ^  b  )  Hi 
)  fala  uqsimu  bil-khunnasil  jawaril  kuna  si,’  that  is 
‘I  swear  by  khunnas  full  of  kunnas.’  Now  what  are 
‘khunnas’  and  ‘kunnas  ?’  ‘  Khunnas’  is  the  plural  of 
‘kh&nis  ^  ,  which  means  fluffing  or  disappearing  from 
view.  ‘  Kunnas  ’  is  similarly  the  plural  of  ‘  Kanis,’  which 
means  the  abode  of  wild  animals.  Such  being  the  data, 
widely  different  opinions  have  been  held  by  different 
interpreters  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  two  important  words 
in  this  passage.  Some  interpret  the  words  literally  and  some 
apply  them  metaphorically  to  the  seven  planets,  for  those 
interpreters  did  not  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  apply 
the  words  to  comets,  for  these  alone,  of  all  heavenly 
bodies  most  deserve  to  be  termed  ‘khunnas’  and  ‘kunnas.’ 
Firstly,  because  they  are  made  of  extremely  light  matter, 
like  fluffed  or  carded  cotton  and  ultimately  get  cooled  after 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  a  crust  covers  the  surface  of  their 
matter ;  further,  as  regards  their  disappearing  from  sight,  it 
is  well-known, that  very  often  comets, after  becoming  visible 
once,  disappear  into  the  void  of  space  for  ever,  for  they 
happen  to  be  pursuing  parabolic  paths  !  And  secondly, 
they  have  been  called  ‘kunnas’  because  wild  animals 
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have  no  fixed  place  of  rest.  And  the  same  is  the  case 
with  comets.  They  also  have  no  place  of  rest.  They 
flit  about  in  the  depths  of  space,  and  sometimes,  while 
thus  wandering,  they  get  captured  by  some  solar  system 
and  become  a  regular  revolving  body  of  that  solar  system. 
Wonderful  are  the  ways  of  comets,  and  inconceivably 
more  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God  ! 

There  is  a  wonderful  disagreement  of  views  in  Islamic 
books  of  traditions  as  to  the  number  of  fixed  stars  and 
universes.  Traditions  there  are  in  plenty,  but  the 
number  mentioned  in  any  one  is  almost  always  different 
from  that  mentioned  in  some  other  traditions.  For 
example,  the  number  of  the  universes  as  mentioned  in 
Shiah  traditions  is  in  one  case  fourteen  and  in  another 
tradition  forty,  in  yet  another  seventy,  three  hundred 
and  ten,  a  thousand,  four  thousand,  forty,  seventy, 
eighty,  even  a  hundred  thousand.  As  if  not  tired  of 
increasing  the  number  of  Universes,  there  are  traditions 
to  be  found  in  which  this  number  is  mentioned  as  six 
hundred  thousand,  and  ten  million  and  finally  as  infinite ! 
To  what  are  such  startling  differences  in  traditions  due  ? 
In  some  traditions  possibly  the  number  stands  for  the 
position  of  the  various  wo  rids,  in  others  various  kinds  of 
universes  are  described,  in  others  the  total  number  of 
universes  is  given,  and  naturally  in  many  places  a  large 
number  is  given  to  indicate  an  unknown  large  number. 
The  reporter  of  the  tradition  could  not  comprehend  or 
limit  the  number  of  the  universes. 

The  ancient  philosophers  and  speculators,  believed 
lonly  in  this  universe  o*f  ours  and  no  other,  but  Islamic 
astronomy  talks  of  many  universes  as  mentioned  above. 

I  shall  now  append  a  few  traditions  and  finish  with  a  text  or 
two  from  the  Koran.  (1)  There  is  a  tradition  reported  in 
the  MuntaJchab-ul-Basair,  Khisal,  Bihar,  and  Anwari 
Numaniah,  etc.  according  to  which  Imam  Ja ’afar  us-Sadiq 
is  alleged  to  have  remarked  “  Gojl  has  created  twelve 
thousand  universes  (or  worlds)  every  one  of  which  is  far 
larger  than  the  seven  skies  and  seven  Earths.  The 
inhabitants  of  each  universe,  are  quite  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  universes .’  ’  Being 
unaware  clearly  indicates  the  possession  of  consciousness. 

(2)  I  shall  next  quote  another  tradition  according 
to  which  an  astrologer  once  went  to  Imam  Zeynul 
‘Abidin,  when  the  Imam  told  him  :  “  I  shall  introduce 
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theerto  a  person  whosejourney,  during  the  interval  taken 
by  thee  in  coming  to  me,  has  extended  to  fourteen  univers¬ 
es,  of  which  each  universe  is  three  times  as  large  as  our 
world  and  all  this  has  happened  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  person  has  not  moved  from  his  place.”  The  astrologer 
thereupon  asked.  “  Who  is  this  personage  ?”  The  Imam 
replied  :  “  It  is  I.  If  thou  wishest  I  can  tell  thee 

what  thou  atest  to-day  at  home,  and  what  lies  in  thy 
house.”  (This  tradition  is  to  be  found  in  Bihar ,  Basair  ud- 
Darajat,  Ikhtisas,  etc.)  In  this  tradition  those  universes 
are  referred  to,  every  one  of  which  is  larger  than  our 
world,  that  is,  our  Solar  System,  and  a  knowledge  of 
which  far  transcends  our  powers  of  comprehension  and 
intellect. 

(3)  Now,  I  shall  but  refer  to  the  tradition  in  the 
book  of  Abu  Leyth  us-Samarqandi  and  in  Bihar ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  Prophet  is  alleged  to  have  observed  that 
God  has  created  eighteen  thousand  worlds  (or  universes) 
of  which  this  world  of  ours  is  but  one. 

(4)  Again  Imam  Mohammad  Baqir  once  remarked 
to  Jabir  ;  “  Perhaps  thou  thinkest  that  God  has  created 
only  this  world  and  no  more,  and  that  no  other  kind  of 
creature  has  been  created  by  God.  I  swear  by  God,  that 
God  has  created  a  hundred  thousand  worlds  and  a  hundred 
thousand  different  Adams.  Thou  art  the  last  of  all.” 
This  tradition  occurs  in  the  Bihar  and  is  given  here  for 
what  it  is  worth.  As  regards  the  number  one  hundred 
thousand,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  this  was  not 
mentioned  as  an  exact  enumeration,  but  to  convey  to 
the  listener  an  idea  of  the  countless  number  of  worlds 
and  universes  created  by  God.  Again  in  the  expression, 
“  Thou  art  the  last  of  all  ”  what  does  the  word  “  last  ” 
really  signify  ?  Does  it  signify  “  last  ”  as  regards  time 
that  is,  the  evolutionary  process,  or  “last  as  regards 
physical  fitness  of  the  race  of  human  beings,  in  which  we 
may  catch  an  echo  of  Darwin’s  doctrine  of  ‘the  Survival  of 
the  Fittest’  something  like  thirteen  hundred  years  ago. 
Or  “last  ”  as  regards  the  fitness  of  the  environment  for  the 
person  living  surrounded  by  it  ?” 

(5)  From  Hazrat  ‘Ali  is  reported  the  following 
tradition  in  Tafsiri  Qummi,  Bihar,  Majmalul  Bahreyn: 
“  The  stars  (or  planets)  that  you  see  in  the  sky,  all  of 
them,  contain  cities  like  the  cities  of  our  Earth,  and  each 
city  is  tied  to  a  perpendicular  of  light,  and  the  length  of 
the  perpendicular  is  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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years’  journey  in  the  sky.”  From  this  tradition  also  it  is 
amply  evident  that  all  the  stars  or  planets  that  become 
visible  to  us  at  night  are  well-populated  and  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  of  light  quite  as  clearly  means,  the  rays  of  light 
proceeding  from  the  Sun  to  each  planet,  and  perhaps  also 
the  rays  of  gravitational  force  which  connect  and  bind  all 
planets  to  the  Sun. 

I  shall  now  finish  my  survey  after  apologising  to  the 
reader  for  detaining  him  so  long,  by  quoting  the  following 
two  passages  from  the  Koran,  and  briefly  commenting  on 
them.  In  one  place,  in  Surah-i-Furqan ,  God  says, — 

'aJ  1  J**  J  ) .US  “  Auspicious  is  he  who 

created  the  constellations  in  the  sky.”  Now  the  word 
“  buruj  ”  z  5  ;■>  is  the  plural  of  the  word  “  burj  ”  ^  , 

or  constellation,  and  this  word  ‘burj’  or  constellation 
was  used  to  m  “an  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  certainly  after 
our  Prophet,  and  therefore  this  word  literally  means  and 
meant  a  house  or  some  exalted  mansion.  But  Greek 
philosophy,  including  astronomy,  so  subverted  the  minds 
and  penetration  of  the  people  of  the  early  Islamic  age 
that,  as  remarked  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  article, 
meanings  entirely  at  variance  with  the  context  of  the 
words  of  a  tradition  were  forcibly  read  into  certain  words 
to  make  the  tradition  agree  with  the  received  Greek 
opinion  on  any  particular  point. 

Lastly  I  quote  a  passage  from  Suratu'l-Shura  : 

L  t  ;  U  l|)0|  j<,-J  i  jjU.  ■dbjc/e  “  wa  min  ayati- 

hi  khalqus  samawati  wal  arzi  wa  ma  bassa  fihima  min 
d&bbatin.”  which  means-, “  And  among  the  signs  of  God, 
is  the  creation  of  the  skies  and  the  Earth  and  of  that 
creature  which  is  a  ‘dabbah  ’  in  them  both.”  Now  I 
have  already  shown  that  ‘sama,’  >  u~  is  the  Arabic 
word  for  any  elevation  or  height.  Taken  in  this  light 
this  passage  to  my  mind  (and  I  follow  some  eminent  and 
enlightened  Shiah  theologians  on  this  point),  clearly 
shows  that,  ‘dabbah’  or  creatures  of  the  Earth,  were  talked 
of  in  connection  with  all  the  orbs  careering  in  space  round 
about  us,  and  the  surface  of  the  orbs  was  called  by  the 
generic  name  of  Earth,  as  long  ago  as  when  the  Holy 
Koran  was  first  revealed. 


Syed  Ameer  Ali  of  Lucknow. 
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THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  ISLAM 

IV.  CIIIIL  TIANS  AX',  7EV.  S. 

Wiiat  distinguish'd  the  Muslim  Erop’rc  from  Christian 
medi  -evrJ  Europe  is  the  feet  th-  t  within  the  borders  of 
the  former,  unlike  the  latter,  lived  a  large  number  of 
peoples  of  other  faiths  than  [slam.  These  were  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  ‘protected  r<  ligions  ’  who,  from  the  outset, 
hindered  and  thwarted  the  political  unity  of  the  Islamic 
Empire.  Relying  upon  agreements  and  rights  resulting 
therefrom,  churches  and  synagogues  always  remained 
as  something  foreign  to  the  State  and  never  could  form 
part  of  it.  The  Jews  and  Christians  took  good  care  to 
see  that  the  ‘  House  of  Islam  ’  continued  in  an  unfinished 
state.  The  result  was  that  the  faithful  always  felt 
themselves  as  conquerors  and  not  as  citizens.  The 
feudal  idea  never,  indeed,  perished — in  fact  it  set  up 
principles  surprisingly  modern.  The  necessity,  however, 
to  live  side  by  side  created  an  atmosphere  of  toleration, 
absolutely  unknown  to  Mediaeval  Europe.  This  tolera¬ 
tion  found  expression  in  Islam  in  the  creation  of  the 
science  of  Comparative  Religion  and  its  enthusiastic 
cultivation.  Apart  from  conversions  to  Islam  these 
different  groups  subsisted,  sharply  divided  one  from 
another.  As  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  punishment  for 
conversion  to  Islam  wras  death,  so  also  in  the  Empire  of 
the  Caliph  conversion  of  a  Muslim  to  Christianity  meant 
capital  punishment  for  him*1. 

(*)  Kit.  al-Uyun,  fol.  209a. 

(1)  Attempts  at  reconversion  must,  of  course,  precede  this  punish¬ 
ment.  From  early  Fatimide  times  the  following  is  reported  :  It  was 
reported  to  the  Qadhi  that  an  eighty  year  old  Christian  had  accepted 
Islam,  but  was  reconverted  to  his  faith.  He  was  asked  to  return  to 
the  faith  of  Islam,  but  he  declined  to  do  so.  The  Qadhi  brought  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Caliph,  who  made  over  the  man  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Police.  This  officer  sent  the  man  to  the  Qadhi,  with  instruction 
to  summon  four  assessors  to  reconvert  him.  If  he  repented — so  ran 
the  order — he  was  to  get  100  dinars  but  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  he 
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Mixed  marriages  were  out  of  the  question  ;  for  a 
Christian  woman,  according  to  her  laws,  could  not  marry 
a  non-Christian  and  a  Christian  man,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  could  only  marry  a  non-Christian 
woman  if  she  and  her  children  became  Christians.  In 
the  case  of  a  Muslim  woman  this  was  an  absolute  impos¬ 
sibility.  The  laws  of  the  Empire  further  guaranteed 
that  protected  religions  did  not  in  any  way  collide  with 
each  other  — no  Jew  could  become  a  Christian  and  vice 
versa .  Only  conversion  to  Islam  was  allowed  (Sachau, 
Syrische  Rechtsbucher ,  11,75,170).  No  Christian  could 
inherit  from  a  Jew  and  vice  versa .  No  Christian  or 
Jew  could  inherit  from  a  Muslim,  and  no  Muslim  from  a 
Christian  or  a  Jew'  either1. 

In  the  year  311/920  the  Caliph  issued  an  edict  to  the 
effect  that  goods  of  an  heirless  protected-subject  should 

was  to  be  killed.  He  was  duly  asked  to  accept  Islam  but  he  refused  and 
was,  accordingly,  killed  and  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  Nile  (Supple¬ 
ment  to  Kindi,  Ed.  Guest,  p.  593).  In  Seruj  (Mesopotamia)  in  the 
3/9th  century  an  all-too  zealous  Muslim,  who  wanted  to  reconvert  the 
apostates  who  had  gone  back  to  the  fold  of  the  Church,  by  all  kinds  of 
ill-treatment,  was  beaten  and  imprisoned  under  orders  of  the  Qadhi 
(Mich.  Syrun,  p.  535).  Says  Abul  ‘Ala  (8449/1057.  Luzumiyyat . 
Bombay  Ed.  250) :  “  The  Christian  accepts  Islam  not  out  of  conviction 

but  from  greed.  He  seeks  power  or  fears  the  judge  or  else  wishes  to 
marry.’*  Even  high  ecclesiastics  accept  Islam.  Upon  them  the  angry 
Church  Chroniclers  cast  terrible  aspersions.  About  the  end  of  the 
2/8th  century  the  Nestorian  Metropolitan  of  Merv,  who  was  publicly 
convicted  of  pederasty,  accepted  Islam  and  traduced  the  Christians 
at  Court  (Barhebraeus,  Chron .  Eccles .  III.,  171  et  sqq). 

About  360/970  the  Bishop  of  Azerbaijan  acceptd  Islam  after  being 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  fornication  with  a  Muslim  woman  (Ibid,  247). 
In  the  year  407 — 1016  a  metropolitan  of  Tikrit,  who  was  threatened  by 
his  deacons  with  removal  from  office  for  fornication,  accepted  Islam, 
and  adopted  the  name  of  Abu  Muslim,  and  took  many  wives.  The 
Christian  chroniclers  report  with  satisfaction  that,  at  the  court  of  the 
Caliph,  he  was  no  longer  respected  as  before  when  he  was  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  congregation .  In  the  end  he  became  a  beggar  (Elias  Nisi- 
benus,  226  ;  Barhebr.  Chron .  Eccles .  III.,  287  et  sqq.  Even  in  Spain, 
in  the  3/9th  century,  a  high  church  authority — Bishop  Samuel  of  Elvira, 
who  was  deposed  lor  evil  living — became  a  Muslim  (Graf  Baudissin 
Euloguis  und  Alvar,  1872,  p.  162).  In  the  3/9th  century  Abul  4  Aina, 
expressed  himself  in  a  humorous  way  when  he  was  made  to  -wait  in 
the  ante-chamber  of  the  Wazir,  a  convert  to  Islam,  because  he  was  at 
prayer:  i  every  thing  new  has  its  special  charm' 

•  Any  attempt  by  a  Muslim  forcibly  or  by  unfair  pressure  to  convert 
a  Christian  subject  who  payed  the  tribute  was  also  punishable  with 
death.  The  law  existed  in  the  Turkish  Empire  in  our  day.  4  Ed.  I.  C  ’ 

(1)  In  the  Letters  patent  to  a  Qadhi  this  point  s  specially  emphasis¬ 
ed.  Paris.  Arab  MSS.  5907  fol.  126. 
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devolve  upon  the  members  of  his  community  ;  while 
those  of  a  Muslim  should  go  to  the  treasury1. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  an  edict,  in 
favour  of  the  Sabians,  emphasizes  that  Muslim  authori¬ 
ties  should  not  interfere  with  the  laws  of  inheritance  of 
the  Sabians,  remembering  the  words  of  the  Prophet:  ‘One 
does  not  inherit  between  different  religions2.’ 

Along  with  the  Jews  and  Christians  the  Zarathustrians 
too  were  recognised  in  the  4/1  Oth  century  as  protected 
subjects3.  Like  the  former  they  too  had  a  chief  who 
represented  them  at  court  and  with  the  Government. 

And  yet  there  was  a  difference  between  the  three. 

Through  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties,  attendant 
upon  the  growth  of  the  loose  confederation  that  arose 
out  of  the  Empire,  the  Jews  had  managed  to  maintain 
their  political  status  unimpaired.  The  Zarathustrians  were 
but  a  remnant  of  a  people,  never  fully  conquered  in  their 
inaccessible  homes.  The  condition  of  the  Christians, 
living  in  the  once  Sassanid  Empire,  where  they  had 
already  acquired  the  status  of  protected  subjects,  was 
less  favourable  than  either  that  of  the  Jews4  or  even  of 
the  Christians  who  had  been  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
forming  part  of  the  quondam  Byzantine  Empire.  “  Thus 
the  chiefs  of  the  Zarathustrians  and  Jews  enjoyed  here¬ 
ditary  dignity  and  were  called  kings.  They  paid  their 
taxes  to  their  respective  chiefs.  Such  never  was  the  case 
with  the  Christians5.”  The  chiefs  of  the  Magians  and 
Jews  are  temporal  sovereigns,  says  the  Jacobite  patriarch 
at  an  audience  with  the  Caliph,  but  he,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  spiritual  chief  and  can  only  inflict  ecclesiastical 
punishments,  such  as  removal  of  bishops  and  priests  from 
their  ranks  and  excommunication  of  laymen  from  the 
Church®.  By  the  transfer  of  the  centre  of  government  to 
the  East  the  Nestorian  catholicos,  chief  of  the  Eastern 
Christians,  became  the  head  of  the  Christians  in  the 
Muslim  Empire.  He  was  chosen  by  his  Church,  but  his 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Caliph  and,  like 
other  high  officials,  he  received  his  letter  of  appointment 

(1)  Wuz.  248. 

(2)  Rasa’il  of  Sabi,  Leyden,  fol.  211a. 

(8)  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 

(4)  Nfildeke,  Tabari  Ubersetzung,  68,  note.  (5)  Michael  Syrus,  519. 

1  At  Mosul  the  people  pay  a  gold  piece  annually.  Of  the  amount  realis¬ 
ed  from  the  Jews  half  went  to  their  <  hief  and  half  to  the  govern - 
inent  (R.  Petachja,  275).  (6)  Dinoys  of  Tellmachre,  148.  Barhebreaus 
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from  him.  One  such  letter,  dated  533/1139  runs  thus1: 
“  A  lawful  assembly  of  the  Christians  has  selected  you 
to  shepherd  their  affairs  ;  to  administer  their  trust  pro¬ 
perties  ;  to  adjust  differences  between  the  strong  and  the 
weak  among  them.  According  to  an  old,  well-established 

?ractice  they  have  submitted  their  nomination  and,  as 
mam,  I  give  permission  to  you  to  act  as  the  Catholicos 
of  the  Nestorians  in  the*  Town  of  Peace  ’  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  Muslim  countries,  and  also  to  be  an  *  authority  ’ 
over  the  Greeks  and  the  Jacobites  and  the  Melkites 
throughout  the  empire,  with  full  power  to  wear  the  robe 
of  the  Catholicos  in  your  divine  service  and  in  other  re¬ 
ligious  gatherings.  I  further  direct  that  no  metropolitan, 
bishop  or  deacon  is  to  share  with  you  the  honour  of  wear¬ 
ing  robes  or  carrying  the  insignia  of  office2.  Should  any 
one  act  contrary  to  your  decision  he  will  be  forthwith 
punished.  The  Caliph  commands  that  you  should  be 
treated  as  your  predecessors  have  been  treated  in  the 
past.  He  further  commands  that  you  and  your  communi- 
nity  be  protected  in  life  and  property  ;  that  everything  is 
to  be  kept  in  good  condition  and  that  your  burial  cere¬ 
mony  is  to  continue  as  before.  The  capitation-tax  is  to 
be  levied  only  once  a  year,  and  then  only  upon  those  of 
sound  mind  and  sufficient  means,  and  women  and  children 
are  to  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  this  rule.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  existing  laws  are  in  no  way  to  be  tampered  or 
interfered  with.  You  shall  mediate  between  the  Christian 
sects  in  their  disputes  and  help  the  weak  in  his  rights 
against  the  strong.” 

The  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites  also  had  to  get  a  letter 
of  appointment  from  the  reigning  Caliph  and,  on  that 
account,  had  to  go  to  Court  on  the  occasion  of  every 
fresh  accession3.  But  about  302/9)2  he  was  forbidden 
by  the  Caliph  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Baghdad4. 

Christians  who  were  Nubian  subjects  had  a  privileged 
position  in  the  Empire.  They  paid  taxes  to  their  own 
king,  who  kept  special  tax-collectors  in  Muslim  territory. 
When  one  of  them  became  a  Muslim,  the  son  of  the 
Nubian  king,  who  happened  to  be  at  Baghdad  on  a  visit, 
had  him  forthwith  put  in  chains5. 

(1)  From  the  Tazkirah  of  Ibn  Hamdun  (Amedroz,  J.  R.  A.  S., 
1908,  487  et.  sqq.). 

(2)  The  insignia  of  the  Catholicos  were  a  crozier  and  a  high  cap 
burtullah,  Jahiz,  Bayan,  II  76 ;  Baihaqi,  ed.  Schwally,  566. 

(8)  Michael  Syrus  519.  (4)  Barhebraeus,  1,  275.  Observation  I. 
(5)  Mich.  Syrus,  582  ;  Barheb.  I.  884. 
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Of  the  head  of  the  Jewish  community  the  Muslims 
have  very  little  to  say.  According  to  Jewish  report  he 
passed  through  hard  times  in  the  4/10th  century1.  In 
the  sixth  century  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  Petachja  of 
Regensburg  speak  of  the  head  of  the  Jewish  community. 
The  division  of  Islam  into  the  Caliphate  of  Baghdad  and 
that  of  Cairo  had  apparently  also  affected  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  community.  Thus  we  hear  of  the 
Roshgalutha  at  Baghdad,  (to  whom  the  title  of  Sayyadana 
(our  Lord)  was  given  by  the  Muslims.)  whose  commands 
were  obeyed  only  East  of  the  Euphrates2  and  of  the  Sar 
hassarim  (Prince  of  Princes)  in  Cairo  who  appointed  rabbis 
in  Syria  and  Egypt — the  dominion  of  the  Fatimides3. 

This  isolated  position  of  the  Cairene  Nagids  was  arti¬ 
ficially  created  by  the  Fatimide  opposition  to  all  things 
Baghdadian.  We  have  a  letter  of  an  Egyptian  head  of 
the  Community  (dating  from  the  Xllth  century,  directly 
after  the  fall  of  the  Fatimides)  to  whom  an  objectionable 
leader  of  prayer  had  been  given  from  Baghdad4.  The 
number  of  Jews  in  the  Muslim  Empire  (excluding  the  West) 
is  stated  by  Benjamin  (who  travelled  in  A.D.il65)  to  be 
somewhere  near  300,000.  Twenty  years  later  Rabbi 
Petachja  assesses  their  number  in  Babylon  alone  at 
600, 0005.  To  the  Syria  of  the  4/10th  century  these 
figures  are  not  applicable,  for  the  political  measures  of 
the  Crusaders  had  practically  destroyed  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  within  their  jurisdictionfi.  Benjamin  fixes  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ghetto  of  Jerusalem  at  four7.  Peta- 
achja  did  not  find  even  one.  According  to  the  report  of 
Bailo  Morsillius  Georgius,  dated  October  1243,  there 
were  only  nine  adult  Jews  in  that  third  of  Tyre  which 
belonged  to  the  Venetians8. 

According  to  Benjamin,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
3,000  Jews  under  Muslim  rule  in  Damascus — according 
to  Petachja  10,000  and  5,000  in  Aleppo.  But  they  were 
very  plentiful  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  just  as 
they  were  very  plentiful  at  that  time  on  the  Rhine  and 

(l)  H.  Graetz,  Gesch .  der  Juden  v,  pp.  27  6  et.  sqq.  As  to  the 
Muslim  account,  Goldziher  Rev .  Etud.  Juives  viii,  121  ff.  According 
to  the  popular  belief  the  Jewish  chief  is  to  have  such  long  arms  that 
he  may  touch  the  knee  with  his  finger  tips.  Mafatih  al-Ulum ,  ed.  Van 
Vloten,  p.  35.  (2)  Benjamin,  61,  according  to  P.  also  at  Damascus  and 
Acco.  (8)  Benjamin,  98.  (4)  Mitteil  SammL  Erzh.  Rainer  V. 

130.  (5)  p.  289.  (6)  On  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages,  See  Depping, 
Die  juden  im  Mittelalter .  Stuttgart,  1834  Tr.  (7)  Only  one  MS.  has  the 
figure  200.  (8)  Tafel  und  Thomas,  Urkunden  zur  alteren  Handels  und 
Staaisgeschichte  der  Republik  Venedig,  Vienna,  1856,  II,  359, 
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Mosel.  On  the  Tigris  they  were  particularly  so.  From 
Nineveh  down  the  Tigris  there  were  Jewish  communities 
in  all  the  towns  and  villages1 :  in  Jazirat  ibn  Omar  4,000  ; 
Mosul  7,000  (according  to  P.  6,000)  ;  in  Harbah,  the  most 
Northern  town  of  Babylonia,  1 5,000;  in  Ukbara  and  Wasit, 
10,000  each  town.  But  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  at 
Baghdad  itself  there  were  only  1,000  Jews2.  The  Jewish 
towns  on  the  Euphrates  were  Hillah  with  1 0,000 ;  Kufa 
with  7,000  ;  Basra  with  2,000  Jews.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  4/ 10th  century  Sura  and  Nahr  Malik  were 
almost  entirely  Jewish3.’  Towards  the  East  the 
Jewish  community  were  more  and  more  numerous  : 
Hamadan  30,000;  Ispahan  15,000  ;  Shiraz  10,000  ;  Ghazni 
80,000;  Samarqand  30,0004.  Makaddasi  confirms  these 
figures  of  the  4/1  Oth  century.  In  Khorasan,  he  says, 
there  are  many  Jews  and  few  Christians5;  in  Media  more 
Jews  than  Christians®.  There  were,  however,  only  two 
towns  of  the  Empire  in  the  East  which  were  called  lYah- 
udiyyah,’  towns  of  the  Jews  ;  one  was  situated  near 
Ispahan  and  the  other  east  of  Merv.  In  Khuzistan  Muq- 
addasi  found  few  Christians,  and  not  many  more  Jews 
or  Zarathustrians7.  In  Fars  the  Magians  were  more 
numerous  than  the  Jews  ;  the  Christians  even  fewer 
than  the  Jews8. 

In  Arabia  itself  there  were  more  Jews  than  Christians. 
In  Qurh — the  second  great  town  of  Hijaz — the  majority 
of  the  population  was  Jewish9.  For  Egypt.  Benjamin’s 
figures  are  much  lower10  :  Cairo  7,000 ;  Alexandria 
3,000  ;  the  Deltaic  towns  about  3.000  ;  and  600  in  all  in 
the  commercial  centres  of  Uppm  Egypt. 

Hie  numerical  strength  of  the  Ch’-isti'«ns  can  b^  only 
very  imperfectly  fixed.  Tin-  assessment  of  trxes  in  B  bv- 
lonia  undr  On.-rr  I  ;h  v/r  snu"  500,000  soul-,  li<  bh  to 

(1)  Pc  tad  ja,  279.  (2)  p.  10;  b  t.  rsn.  Todey  t>  r  '  -  '  ve, 
40.GC0  Jews  thtre  with  21  syr.'  g<  gt.es.  C’l  ermeycr,  J  <«V, •»!<•*  Juden* 
turn,  p.  IS.  Vienna  1907.  The  latest  etlilie  n  of  B  reads  40.000.  This 
neither  agrees  with  P  nor  fits  in  with  (he  amount  of  the  capitation -tax. 
(8)  Ibn  al-Kifti,  194.  (4)  The  numbers  are  merely  conjectural  as  P 

did  not  visit  the  East.  One  little  Arab  town  of  Khaibar  is  said  to 
have  counted  50,000  Jews.  (5)  p.  828.  (6)  p.  894.  (7)  p.414.  (8) 

p.  489.  A  writer  of  the  XIVth  century  tells  us  that  the  little  Persian 
town  of  Abarquh  was  noted  for  the  fact  that  there  the  Jews  were  not 
allowed  to  stay  more  than  forty  days.  After  that  period  if  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  there  they  forfeited  their  life.  Hamadallah  Mustawfi. 
G.  Le  Strange,  1903,  p.  65.  (9)  Maq.  p.  184. 

(10)  This  agrees  with  Maq  (p.202)  “  few  Jews.”  In  antiquity  they 
are  said  to  have  constituted  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  population. 
(Caro,  Wirtfchqftsgeschichte,  1,  27.) 
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capitation-tax.  This  suggests  about  a  million  and  a 
half  of  protected  subjects  inclusive  of  Jews1.  According 
to  the  Egyptian  census  of  the  2/8th  century  there  were 
five  million  Copts  paying  capitation-tax.  This  indicates 
the  existence  of  some  15  million  Coptic  Christians2.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  3rd/9th  century  Baghdad  yielded 
130,000  dirhams  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  4/10th 
century  16,000  dinars  in  capitation-tax3.  Both  figures 
show  some  15,000  non-Muslirii  subjects  liable  to  taxation. 
Of  these  1,000  must  have  been  Jews.  We  can  thus,  with 
tolerable  certainty  assume,  the  Christian  population  to 
have  been  somewhere  between  40  to  50,000  at  Baghdad. 
The  only  two  towns,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  where  Ibn  Haukal  finds  a  preponderance  of  the 
Christian  population,  are  Edessa  and  Tekrit,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Jacobites,  and  the  seat  of  their  patriarch. 
Some  of  its  old  churches  and  cloisters  go  back,  says  Ibn 
Haukal,  to  the  times  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles4.  In 
Babylonia,  chiefly  in  Southern  Persia,  there  was  a  consi¬ 
derable  population  of  the  Zarathustrians5.  A  riot  is 
reported  between  them  and  the  Muslims  in  369/979  in 
Shiraz.  Their  houses  were  plundered  and  Adad-ad- 
Dawlah  punished  every  one  concerned  in  it6.  But  as  a 
rule  Shiraz  was  very  peaceful.  Makaddasi  is  surprised 
that  the  Zarathustrians  there  bear  no  distinguishing  marks 
and  that  the  whole  town  is  bedecked  on  the  occasions  of 
the  feasts  of  the  infidel.  When  in  the  year  371/981  the 
chief  of  the  Sufis  died,  Muslims,  Jews,  and  Christians  form¬ 
ed  the  funeral  cortege.  In  the  Eastern  Persian  desert  only 
al-Qarinain  was  inhabited  by  the  Zarathustrians,  wrho 
mostly  lived  by  letting  out  donkeys  on  hire  and  roamed 
about  in  all  directions7 . 

About  the  end  of  the  2/8th  century,  under  the  Caliph 
Amin,  the  Sabian  community  flourished  for  the  last  time. 
“  Then  paganism  once  again  attained  its  splendour  in 
Harran.  Attired  in  costly  clothes,  decked  with  myrtles 
and  roses,  with  little  bells  attached  to  their  horns,  oxen 
were  led  through  the  streets,  followed  by  flute-players8.” 

(1)  Ibn  Khurd.  p.  14.  .2)  According  to  the  census  of  1907  Egypt 

shows  only  twelve  million  inhabitants. 

(8)  Ibn  Khurd.  p.  125  ;  according  to  Qod  (p.  251)  the  capitation- 
tax  for  the  year  204/819  was  200,000  dirhams.. 

(4)  P.  156. 

(5)  Muq.  p.  126. 

(6)  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  522. 

(7)  Qod.  209.  (8)  Mich,  Syrus,  497, 
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In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  fourth  century  (i.e.  tenth 
century  A.D.)  the  Caliph  sent  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Inspector  of  Industries  at  Baghdad  regarding  them.  The 
opinion  was  as  follows  :  “  They  should  be  killed,  for 

they  are  neither  Christians  nor  Jews,  but  are  worshippers 
of  stars.”  It  cost  the  Sabians  a  great  deal  to  pacify 
the  Caliph1.  An  edict,  issued  about  the  middle  of  the 
century,  reaffirmed  the  protection  promised  to  them 
and  they  were  permitted  to  live  in  Harran,  Raqqali  and 
the  Osrhoene2.  But  about  400/1009  they  had  almost 
disappeared.  Ibn  Hazm  fixes  their  number  approximately 
at  forty3.  Legally  no  calling  or  profession  was  closed 
to  the  protected  subjects.  In  those  lucrative  occupations, 
such  as  banking,  large  commercial  ventures,  linen  trade, 
land-ownership,  medical  profession,  the  Christians  and 
Jews  were  thickly  represented  and  firmly  established4. 

They  so  arranged  among  themselves  that  in  Syria, 
for  instance,  most  of  the  financiers  were  Jews  and 
most  of  the  physicians  and  ‘  scribes  '  Christians5. 
Even  at  Baghdad  the  head  of  the  Christian  community 
was  the  Court  physician,  and  the  Court  banker  the  head 
of  the  Jewish  community6. 

In  the  lowest  class  of  tax-payers  were  the  Jewish 
money-changers,  tanners,  shoe-makers,  and  particularly 
dyers7.  At  Jerusalem  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (12th  cen¬ 
tury)  found  the  Jews  in  complete  monopoly  of  the  dyers’ 
trade8.  Even  the  twelve  Jews  that  lived  at  Bethlehem 
were  all  dyers9.  Wherever,  indeed,  there  lived  even  a 
single  Jew  in  a  locality  he  was  certain  to  be  a  dyer10. 

(1)  Subki,  II,  193.  (2)  Rasa’il  of  Sabi.  Leyden,  fol.  211a. 

(8)  Kit.  al-Fisal,  II,  115. 

(4)  Abu  Yusuf,  Kit.  al-Khiraj,  69. 

(5)  Maq.  183. 

(6)  The  physician  Gabriel  and  his  colleague  Michael  chose,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Nestorian  Catholicos  in  the  year  210/825  (Barheb.  Chron. 
eccles,  III,  187).  In  a  poem  of  Abu  Nawas  (d.  circa  195/810)  there 
occurs  :  ‘I  questioned  my  friend,  Abu  Isa  and  the  wise  Gabriel  and 
said  :  Wine  is  gratifying  unto  me.  To  this  he  rejoined  :  Too  much  of 
it  kills,  but  four  doses,  for  each  element,  are  permissible.  ’ 

And  in  far  off  Nisabur  sings  a  poet :  ‘  When  I  found  my  body  full 
of  ailments  and  pain  in  my  joints,  I  sent  or  a  Shaikh  of  the  capitation- 
tax  payers  whose  father’s  brother  was  a  Patriarch  and  whose  mother’s 
brother  a  Catholicos’  (Yathimah,  IV,  806).  (7)  Kit.  al-Khiraj,  69  ; 
Maq.  188.  ‘Like  a  sandal  from  the  shop  of  the  Jew  Ibn  Esrah  ’  says 
Abulqasim  (ed.  Mex.  42).  The  Jews  of  Ispahan  specially  carried  on 
humble  trades,  such  as  those  of  cupping,  tanning,  fulling  and,  worked 
as  butchers.  Abu  Nuaim,  Leyden  MS,  fol.  11a  (8)  p.  85.  (9)  p,  40, 
(10)  pp.  82,  48,  44,  49. 
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In  the  Hanafite  and  Hanbalite  laws  the  life  of  a  pro- 
tected-subject  was  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing 
as  that  of  a  Muslim — a  most  important  principle  indeed. 
The  very  same  blood  money  was  payable  in  either  case. 
According  to  Malik,  however,  the  murder  of  a  Christian 
or  of  a  Jew  could  be  atoned  for  on  payment  of  half  the 
amount  required  in  the  case  of  a  Muslim  ;  according  to 
Shafa’i  by  a  third  and  in  the  case  of  a  Parsi  by  a  fifteenth 
part  only1. 

It  was  regarded  as  an  offence  to  say  to  a  Muslim  :  You 
Jew,  you  Christian2. 

The  Government  never  interfered  with  the  worship 
of  the  tolerated-subjects  ;  in  fact,  it  looked  with  favour 
upon  the  frequently  noisy  celebration  of  Christian 
feasts3. 

In  the  case  of  failure  of  rain  the  Government  actually 
ordered  processions  of  Christians  with  their  Bishop  at 
the  head,  and  of  Jews  with  trumpeters4. 

Monasticism  continued  in  peaceful  prosperity6.  For 
instance,  it  is  reported  of  Dair  Qura,  about  100  kilometres 
South  of  Baghdad,  a  mile  east  of  the  Tigris:  “a  fine,  char¬ 
ming,  thriving  cloister,  containing  100  small  cottages  for 
the  monks — each  with  one  occupant.  A  monk  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  sell  his  cottage  to  another — the  price  varying  from 
50  to  1,000  dinars6.  Every  one  of  these  little  cottages 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  fruit  garden,  where  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  date-palms,  and  olive-trees  grew,  yielding  an  in¬ 
come  between  50  and  200  dinars.  Right  through  the 
grounds  of  the  monastery,  which  were  enclosed  by  a  high 
wall,  there  flowed  a  canal.  On  these  grounds  the  festival 
of  the  Cross  was  celebrated  and  the  people  flocke  d  to  it7.” 

The  largest  monastery  of  Egypt  was  that  of  St. 
Anthony,  south  of  Cairo,  in  the  dcst  rt,  three  days’  journi  y 

(1)  Yahya  ibn  Adam,  55  ;  Sachau,  Muh.  Rechi,  787.  In  Gaul,  for 
instance,  the  Wehrgeld  for  a  tree  Frank  was  twice  as  much  as  for  a 
Roman  citizen.  (2)  Qodamah,  Paris,  Arab.  5907.  (8)  In  theory,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  carry  banners,  crucifixes,  torches  (Kit.  al-Khiraj 
but  this  prohibition  was  never  actually  enforced.  (4)  Diony. 
V.  Telmachre,  176.  See  Guy  Le  Strange,  Baghdad  during  the  Abbasid 
Caliphate,  p.  212  et.  sqq.  Tr. 

(5)  Guy  Le  Strange,  Baghdad  under  the  Caliphate,  p.  207  et  sqq.  (Tr) 

(6)  It  is  reported  that  about  the  year  300/912  parents  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  cell  for  a  son  joining  the  monastery.  Yaqut,  Irshad,  II,  24. 

(7)  Schabusti,  Book  of  the  Cloister,  fol,  1156  ;  also  Streck,  284.  On 
the  Mesopotamian  monk  life  up  to  the  8/9th  century.  See  Budge,  Boole 
of  Governors,  CXLCII  ff. 
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from  the  Nile,  high  up  on  a  hill.  It  owned  rich  estates 
and  possessed  property  in  the  town.  Within  the  walls 
of  this  monastery,  besides  a  large  vine-yard,  vegetable 
gardens,  three  springs  and  various  fruit  trees,  there  were 
as  many  as  3,000  date-palms1. 

In  the  Byzantine  Empire  the  State-Church  proceeded 
far  more  drastically  against  fellow- Christians  of  differing 
sects  than  did  Islam  against  her  protccted-subjects. 
When  in  the  4/1 0th  century  the  Emperor  Nicephorus 
reconquered  the  Syrian  territory  he  specially  assured  the 
inhabitants  that  he  would  protect  them  from  the  harassing 
interferences  of  the  State-Church.  This  promise  not¬ 
withstanding,  he  insulted  the  Jacobites  as  much  as  he 
could  ;  for  instance,  compelled  them  to  leave  Antioch. 
The  Jacobite  chronicler  calls  the  Imperial  patriarch  more 
perverse  than  the  Pharaoh  and  more  sacrilegious  than 
Nebuchadnezzar.  From  the  reconquered  Mditene  the  Ja¬ 
cobite  Patriarch,  along  with  seven  theologians,  was  taken 
and  imprisoned  at  Constantinople  and  the  great  Church 
there  was  made  over  to  the  Orthodox  community2. 
The  Patriarch  died  in  exile  at  the  Bulgarian  frontier  ;  one 
of  his  companions  perished  in  prison  ;  another  was  stoned 
in  front  of  the  gate  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  Three  abjured 
their  faith  and  were  rebaptised  but  found  no  peace  after, 
becoming  the  butt  of  ridicule.  The  leaders  of  the  Syrian 
church  found  it  impossible  to  continue  their  residence  at 
the  scat  of  the  ‘  Orthodox  ’  patriarch  and  had.  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  remove  to  Amida,  the  more  tolerant  country 
of  the  infidels3. 

The  State-church  forbade  the  use  of  bells  to  the  Ar¬ 
menian  Christians4. 

Often  enough  the  Muslim  police  had  to  interfere  when 
the  different  Christian  parties  fought  each  otlur.  Thus  in 
the  3/9th  century  the  Governor  of  Antioch  appointed  an 
officer  to  whom  the  Christian  community  paid  30  dinars 
per  month,  who  was  posted  near  the  altar  and  whose  duty 
it  was  to  see  that  members  of  contending  parties  did  not 
murder  each  other5. 

(1)  Abu  Salih,  ed.  Evetts,  fol.  546.  As  poverty  was  insisted  upon 
by  the  monastic  rules  of  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  monasteries  were  built 
on  quite  a  different  plan  from  those  of  Syria. 

(2)  Michael  Syrus,  556  ff.  (3)  Barheb.  1,432  ff.  (4)  Schlumberger, 

Epopee  Byzantine,  68.  Just  as  the  English  Churcn  acted  towards  the 

Catholics  right  up  to  the  19th  century,  and  the  Spanish  and  Chilian 

churches  even  later  towards  the  Protestants.  ;5)  Mich.  Syrus,  5l7. 
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In  the  Christian  community  at  Tinnis  (Egypt)  great 
trouble  arose  in  the  20th  year  of  the  4/10th  century  over 
the  election  of  a  bishop.  “  Father  did  not  speak  to  his 
son  nor  wife  to  her  husband.”  In  the  end  they  had  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  Government  which  put  a  seal  on 
the  door  of  the  main  church1. 

About  the  year  200/815  the  Caliph  Mamun  wanted  to 
give  to  the  protected  subjects2  complete  freedom  regard¬ 
ing  their  faith  and  the  management  of  their  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Every  community  of  whatever  persuasion — 
even  if  it  consisted  of  only  ten  souls — was  to  be  permitted 
to  choose  its  own  spiritual  chief  and  such  an  one  was  to 
receive  the  Caliph’s  recognition.  But  in  consequence  of 
the  agitation  of  the  various  Church  dignitaries  the  Caliph 
stayed  his  hand. 

As  regards  the  construction  of  churches  the  Sassanids 
showed  greater  toleration  than  did  the  later  Roman  Law 
which  forbade  the  erection  of  new  synagogues  to  the 
Jews  and  only  permitted  the  repair  of  those  in  ruins. 
In  Islam,  the  Persian  and  the  Roman,  the  milder  and  the 
harsher  views,  were  indiscriminately  applied.  At  times 
new  churches  were  allowed  to  be  built ;  at  others  old 
churches  in  ruins  were  not  permitted  to  be  repaired.  The 
pious  Governor  of  Egypt,  between  169  to  171/785-787, 
destroyed  all  the  newly-built  churches  there  although  he 
was  offered  50,000  dinars  as  bribe.  This  fact  the  chronic¬ 
ler  states  with  admiration.  His  successor,  however, 
permitted  the  re-construction  of  those  Churches  and  the 
theologians  decreed  that  construction  of  churches  was 
part  of  the  economic  system  of  the  country  and  argued 
that  such  was  the  correct  view  from  the  fact  that  all  exist¬ 
ing  churches  in  old  Cairo  were  built  under  the  Islamic 
sway3.  When  about  the  year  300/912  in  Tinnis  (Egypt) 
a  church  was  destroyed,  the  Government  helped  the 
Christians  in  rebuilding  it4.  In  the  year  326/938  the 
Christians  gave  money  to  the  Egyptian  Amir  to  induce 
him  to  sanction  the  repair  of  a  church  in  ruins.  He 
replied  :  First  bring  legal  opinion  on  the  subject.  Ibn 
al- Haddad  decided  that  permission  should  be  refused  and 
so  did  the  Malekites,  but  Mohamed  ibn  Ali  held,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  was  permissible  to  make  improvements 

(1)  Yahya  ibn  Sa‘id,  Paris,  83b.  (2)  Sachau,  on  the  legal  position  of 
the  Christians  in  the  Sassanid  Empire.  Mitteti.  des  Sam.  fur  Orienta * 

lische  Sprachen  X,  2. 

,  (3)  Kindi,  Ed.  Guest,  181. 

(4)  Yahya  ibn  Sa‘id,  Paris,  fol,  81  a. 
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and  to  rebuild  churches  in  ruins.  On  this  decision  being 
made  public,  the  people  set  fire  to  his  house  and  called 
upon  him  to  forthwith  repent  and  recant.  The  populace 
raved,  barricaded  the  streets,  and  surrounded  the  church. 
The  soldiers  were  called  in  to  restore  order,  but  stones  were 
thrown  at  them  and  the  ruler  recalled  them.  Then  he 
summoned  the  Mufti  Abu  Bakr  ibn  al-Haddad  who  had 
decided  against  the  Christians  and  spoke  to  him  thus  : 
“Go  to  the  church.  If  it  is  not  entirely  in  ruins,  let  it 
stand  or  else  pull  it  down.  May  God  curse  them  !”  He 
took  an  architect  with  him  who  with  candle  in  hand  ex¬ 
amined  the  church  and  reported  :  It  can  still  continue 
for  15  years,  then  a  part  of  it  will  collapse.  The  remainder 
will,  however,  continue  for  another  forty  years,  and  then, 
if  the  building  is  unattended  to,  the  entire  structure  will 
fall  down.  Upon  this  report  the  Amir  forbade  repairs. 
In  366/976  it  was,  however,  repaired  ;  this  was  just  be¬ 
fore  the  completion  of  forty  years  and  the  church  was 
saved1. 

In  the  hospitals  of  the  Capital,  protected -subjects 
were  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  Muslims.  Only 
in  the  year  of  the  plague  at  the  beginning  of  the  4/10th 
century,  the  wazir  directed  the  Caliph’s  physician,  in 
charge  of  medical  aid  and  medicines,  outside  the  capital, 
to  attend  to  Muslims  first2.  The  dead  we^e,  of  course, 
buried  separately.  It  is,  however,  stated  that  in  the  year 
319/931,  on  the  occasion  of  the  floods  in  Tekrit,  a  Baby¬ 
lonian  town,  the  dead,  both  Muslims  and  Christians,  were 
buried  together  with  the  result  that  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  grave  of  one  from  that  of  the  other3. 
There  were  no  ghettoes  for  Christians  and  Jews,  although 
people  of  the  same  faith  lived  close  to  each  other.  In 
Baghdad,  for  instance,  Christian  cloisters  were  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  town. 

As  the  Muslim  Law  was  only  meant  for  Muslims, 
people  of  other  faiths  were  left  to  seek  remedy  in  their  own 
Courts.  These  courts,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  were  ex¬ 
clusively  ecclesiastical.  The  heads  of  the  churches  acted 
as  judges  and,  in  fact,  published  several  law  books. 
Their  jurisdiction  extended  not  merely  to  marriage  and  in¬ 
heritance  biit  also  to  most  of  the  disputes  occurring  among 
Christians.  With  these  disputes  the  State  did  not  concern 
itself.  But  the  protected-subject  was  not  debarred  from 

(1)  Tallquist,  821,  f.  Supplement  to  Kindi,  p.  554. 

(2)  Ibn  al-Kifti,  Ed.  Lippert,  194. 

(8)  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  174. 
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seeking  relief  in  a  Muslim  court.  This,  however,  was 
regarded  with  displeasure  by  the  Church.  The  catho- 
licos  Timothcus  (cir.  200/S00)  published  rules,  intended 
for  removal  of  all  excuses  to  Christians  for  seeking  relief 
in  Islamic  courts,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  legal  assistance 
in  their  own  system1.  And  SS  12  and  13  of  this  Book 
of  Rules  imposes  upon  every  one,  seeking  relief  from 
Islamic  courts,  punishment  such  as  penance,  alms,  sack¬ 
cloth  and  ashes2.  His  successor  even  decreed  excom¬ 
munication  for  it.  In  the  year  120/738  the  Qadhi  of  old 
Cairo  first  sat  in  the  mosque  to  deal  with  cases  of  the 
faithful,  and  then  on  the  steps,  to  deal  with  those  of  the 
Christians3.  Later  the  Qadhi  there  set  apart  a  day  in 
the  week  at  his  residence  to  hear  cases  of  Christians.  The 
Qadhi  who  acted  in  177/793  actually  took  the  Christians 
inside  the  mosque.  In  any  case  the  Islamic  State  did 
not  compel  any  protcctcd-subject  to  submit  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Qadhi  if  he  was  not  so  inclined4.  But 
once  he  submitted  to  his  jurisdiction  the  trial  proceeded 
according  to  Muslim  Law  and  he  had  to  abide  by  it5. 

In  the  laws  issued  by  the  patriarchs  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  only  ecclesiastical  punishments  are  mentioned; 
for  instance,  reprimand  before  the  assembled  community  ; 
standing  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  before  the  church  ;  pay¬ 
ment  of  atonement-money  to  the  church  ;  exclusion  from 
the  church,  the  sacrament  and  Christian  burial6.  For 
instance  the  punishment  for  one  who  assaults  another 
Christian  is  prohibition  from  attending  church  or  receiv¬ 
ing  sacrament  for  two  months.  Every  Sunday  he  is  to 
stand  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  and  give  alms  to  the  poor 
according  to  his  means7.  We  also  learn  from  a  reliable 
Spanish  source  that  there  too  the  Christians  settled  their 
disputes  among  themselves  and  that  only  in  cases  of 
capital  sentence  had  the  Qadhi  to  be  consulted.  They 
placed  the  condemned  criminal  before  the  Qadhi,  sub¬ 
mitted  proofs,  and  if  he  said  ‘  bene  est  ’  the  offender  was 
put  to  death8. 

According  to  R.  Petachja  the  chiefs  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Mosul  were  permitted  to  punish  their  own 
people  even  in  cases  where  a  Muslim  was  concerned. 

(1)  Sachau  Syrisclie  Rechtbuclicr ,  II,  57.  (2)  Ibid,  67,  p.  169. 

(3)  Kindi,  Ed.  Guest,  351.  4)  Maverdi,  Ed.  Enger  p.  109.  (5) 

Thus  in  the  draft  of  a  Qadhi’s  patent  in  Qodamah  (written  shortly 
after  316/928).  Paris,  Arab.  5907. 

(6)  Sachau,  Syr.  Recht.  II,  p.  VI.  (7)  Ibid.  p.  681.  (8)  Graf 
Baudissin,  Eulogius  und  Alvar,  p.  13. 
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There  was  there  a  Jewish  prison  where  the  offenders  were 

incarcerated1. 

The  disability  which  the  non-Muslims  felt  most 
keenly  was  one  which  they  shared  with  slaves  ;  namely 
their  incompetence  to  depose  in  a  law  court.  According 
to  certain  jurists  they  could  not  depose  even  against  one 
of  their  own  people.  Others,  however,  made  some  excep¬ 
tions2. 

As  a  return  for  the  protection  accorded  to  them  by 
Government  the  tolerated  subjects  paid  capitation-tax, 
each  according  to  his  means  :  12,  24,  48  dirhams,  and  in 
countries  of  gold  currency,  1,2,8  dinars,  per  head  per  an¬ 
num.  It  was  a  tax  in  commutation  of  military  service  ; 
only  adults  capable  of  bearing  arms  paid  it. 

Cripples  and  monks,  if  they  were  not  self-supporting, 
were  exempted3. 

Even  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  every  non-Christian, 
Jew  and  Magian,  had  to  pay  one  dinar  annually  per  head4 
and,  in  the  conquered  countries,  the  Christians  imposed 
capitation-tax  upon  all  Muslims5.  Naturally  the  major 
portion  of  the  tolerated -subjects  paid  the  lo»vest  amount. 
Thus  Benjamin  of  Tudela  reports  that  the  Jews  pay  one 
gold  piece  per  head  in  all  Muslim  countries6.  Likewise 
Petaehja  :  The  Jews  of  Babylon  pay  no  tribute  to  the 
Caliph — only  a  gold  piece  annually  to  Hefgalutha7.  In 
October  1243  the  Venetian  Bailo  Marsilius  Georgius  reports 
from  Tyre  :  Every  male  Jew,  as  soon  as  he  reaches  his 
fifteenth  year,  pays  to  our  officer  one  Bisnnlius,  on  the 
feast  of  AU-Saints8. 

Notwithstanding  different  currencies,  the  amount 

(1)  p.  275. 

(2)  Sachau,  Muh.  Recht.  789  ;  Kindi,  351.  According  to  the  patent 
in  Qodamah  (Paris  Arabe  5907,  fol.  126)  the  Qadhi  was  to  allow 
Christians  and  Jews  as  witnesses  against  one  another.  On  the  other 
hand  Christian  courts,  in  Muslim  countries,  had  to  accept,  though 
not  willingly,  the  testimony  of  a  Muslim  against  a  Christian.  Only 
they  insisted  that  the  witness  was  God-fearing  and  unobjection¬ 
able — qualities  equally  required  by  the  Qadhi  in  the  witnesses  before 
him.  Syr.  Rechtbucher,  II,  107. 

(3)  According  to  B.  of  T.  (p.  77)  and  Marsilius,  15  was  the  lowest 

age  for  the  payment  of  capitation -tax.  In  the  Persian  Empire  it  was 
20  (NOldckc.  Tr.  of  Tabari,  247).  (4)  Ibn  Khurd,  p.  111.  (5)  Ibn. 

Haukal,  127.  In  the  year  358/969  when  Basilios  captured  Aleppo, 
along  with  other  taxes  every  adult  had  to  pay  one  dinar  per  head. 
Ibn  Sa‘id,  fol.  986.  (6)  p.  77.  Compare  the  Chinese  traveller  on  the 
Persian  capitation -tax.  Noldeke,  Trans,  of  Tabari,  246.  Anm.  2.  (7) 
pp.  275  ;  288.  (8)  Tafel  und  Thomas,  II.  359. 
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actually  paid  by  each  individual  was  practically  the  same, 
any  variation  being  due  to  fluctuations  in  the  exchange. 

*  At  the  beginning  of  the  3/9th  century  the  Egyptian 
government  was  satisfied  with  the  payment  of  half-a- 
dinar.  Butin  390/1,000  the  Egyptian  patriarch  Georgius 
imposed  upon  each  adult-male  member  of  his  flock 
dinars  instead  of  half-a-dinar  as  before1. 

When  on  a  visit  to  Egypt  about  the  year  200/815,  the 
patriarch  Dionysius  thus  reports  of  the  famous  linen¬ 
weaving  town  of  Tinnis  :  Although  Tinnis  has  a  consider¬ 
able  population  and  numerous  churches  we  have  never 
witnessed  greater  distress  than  that  of  its  inhabitants. 
When  we  enquired  into  the  cause  of  it  they  thus  replied  : 
Our  town  is  encompassed  by  water.  We  can  neither  look 
forward  to  a  harvest  nor  can  we  maintain  a  flock.  Our 
drinking-water  comes  from  afar  and  costs  us  4  dirhams 
a  pitcher.  Our  trade  is  exclusively  that  of  linen  which 
our  women  spin  and  we  weave.  We  get  from  the  dealers 
half-a-dirham  per  day.  Although  our  earning  is  not 
sufficient  to  feed  our  dogs  we  yet  have  to  pay  5  dinars  a 
head  in  taxes.  They  beat  us,  imprison  us  and  compel  us 
to  give  our  sons  and  daughters  as  securities.  For  every 
dinar  they  have  to  work  for  two  years  as  slaves.  Should 
a  girl  or  a  woman  get  a  child  while  with  them,  they  make 
us  swear  that  we  would  not  claim  them.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  exact  a  fresh  tribute  before  such  a  woman  is 
set  at  liberty.  The  patriarch  replied  :  According  to  the 
Law  of  Mesopotamia  they  were  to  pay  the  capitation-tax 
in  this  order  :  rich  48,  middle  class  24,  poor  12  dirhams 
per  year2.  The  taxes  were  collected  in  instalments  of 
six,  five,  four,  three,  two  dirhams3. 

In  the  beginning  this  tax  was  collected  from  the 
Babylonians  every  month,  apparently  because  the  Muslims 
received  out  of  it  their  pension  month  by  month.  Such 
also  was  the  case  in  Spain4  in  the  3/9th  century.  But 

(1)  Mitteil.  aus  den  Sarnlungen  Rainer  11/111,176  ff. 

(2)  Mich.  Syrus,  p.  516.  In  Syria  the  pig  was  an  object  ol'  special 

taxation.  Bailo  of  Tyre  reports  that  up  to  his  time  every  Christian 
who  killed  or  sold  a  pig  had  to  pay  four  dinars  to  the  king.  The 
Venetians  abolished  this  tax.  Tafel  und  Thomas,  Urkunden  zur 
alieren  Handels  und  Staatsgesch.  der  Republik  Venedig,  Vienna  1856, 
II,  850.  (8)  As  in  the  Persian  Empire,  Tabari  (Noldeke’s  trans.)  p. 

242  ;  Dionysius,  61,  Yahya  ibn  Adam,  p.  56.  (4)  Leovigildus,  De 

habitu  Clericorum  (Esp.  Sagr.  XI) :  Vectigal  quod  Omni  lunari  Menst 
pro  Christi  nomine  solvere  cogimur .  Eulogius  Memoriale,  1,247  : 
quod  lunariter  solvimus  cum  gravi  moerore  tributum ,  according  to  Graf 
Baudissin,  Eulogius  und  Alvar ,  p.  10. 
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later  in  the  year  366/976  it  was  ordered  to  be  collected 
in  the  first  month  of  the  year.  Women,  minors,  old  men, 
people  out  of  work,  indigent  and  unmarried  monks,  were 
exempt  from  payment1.  On  payment  a  paper  receipt 
was  usually  given.  In  harsher  times  they  tied  the  quit¬ 
tance-receipt  round  the  neck  and  put  a  stamp  on  the 
hand  of  the  protected-subject2.  This  was  an  old  Baby¬ 
lonian  custom.  The  slave  there  carried  a  small  cone  of 
burnt  clay  bearing  his  and  his  master’s  name  ( Mashriq , 
V,  651).  The  Talmudic  Jews  marked  their  slaves  by  a 
seal  either  on  his  neck  or  on  his  coat  (Krauss,  Talmudische 
Archceologie,  II,  89). 

In  the  year  500  A.D.  the  Governor  of  Edessa  fastened 
a  leaden  seal  round  the  neck  of  those  poor  of  the  town  who 
received  a  ration  of  a  pound  of  bread  per  day3. 

The  old  jurists  Abfi  Yflsuf  and  Yahya  ibn  Adam  do 
not  say  a  word  about  this  practice.  Apparently  it  was 
but  rarely  enforced.  At  all  events  Dionysius  of  Tella- 
machre  (d.  845  A.D.)  mentions  it  as  an  exceptional  pro¬ 
cedure  to  send  a  tax-collector,  accompanied  by  a  stamper, 
who  was  to  stamp  the  name  of  the  town  or  of  the 
village  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  the  word  ‘Meso¬ 
potamia’  and  to  tie  two  discs  round  the  neck,  one  bearing 
the  name  of  the  town  and  the  other  the  name  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  For  every  three  men  they  exacted  a  stamp-fee 
of  three  dirhams.  Dionysius  further  states  that  they 
also  noted  in  their  register  the  name,  the  personal  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  the  native-place  of  the  tax-payer.  This  caused 
great  excitement,  for  it' .led  to  the  detection  of  many 
strangers  against  whose  names  fictitious  residences,  as 
stated  by  them,  were  recorded.  If  this  method  had  been 
pursued  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  it  would  have  caused 
greater  mischief  than  ever  When  the  stamper  saw  that 
he  had  not  enough  work  on  hand  he  proceeded  into  the 
surrounding  country  and  seized  everyone  he  met.  More 
than  twenty  times  he  visited  the  whole  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  brought  all  the 

(1)  Rasail  of  Sabi  p.  112,  ed  Ba’abda,  1898.  (2)  In  Egypt  under 
the  last  Omayyads  every  monk  had  to  wear  an  iron  ring  round  his 
wrist  and  every  Christian  a  signet  of  the  shape  of  a  lion  on  his  hand. 
Maqrizi,  Khitat,!.  492. 

(8)  Joshua  Stylites,  ed.  Wright,  42.  Even  in  Strassburg  of  the 
XIVth  century  the  poor  of  the  town  had  to  carry  a  public  badge 
(Brucker,  Strasburger  Zunft-und,  Polizciverordnungen,  p.  61.)  In  China 
of  the  9th  century  the  enrolled  prostitutes  carried  a  copper  label  of  the 
Emperor  round  their  necks.  (Renaud,  Relation  des  voyages ,  69.) 
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inhabitants  to  book,  not  one  escaping  him.  Thus  hap¬ 
pened  what  the  Prophet  Daniel  and  the  Apostle  James  had 
said :  All  men  received  the  stamp  of  this  animal  on 
their  hands,  on  their  breasts,  on  their  backs1. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  patriarch  does  not  mention  the 
discs  and  the  stamps  as  something  of  common  occurrence. 

A  Basran  poet  of  the  first  period  of  the  Abbasids, 
however,  sings  : 

“  Love  for  her  is  stamped  on  my  neck, 

“  It  is  stamped  where  the  seal  is  impressedon  the 

protected  subjects2.” 

According  to  a  writer  quoted  by  Jahiz  (d.  255/869) 
it  is  the  sign  of  an  inn-keeper  to  put  a  seal  on  the  neck 
of  a  protected-subject3.  One  such  disc,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hamadan,  dates  from  the  first  year  of 
the  4/10th  century.  We  have,  indeed,  direct  proof  that 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  same  century  a  sealed  quittance- 
receipt  was  given  on  payment  of  this  tax4. 

The  ordinary  clergy  were  not  exempt  from  the  capita¬ 
tion-tax  ;  but  monks,  living  on  charity,  like  other  beg¬ 
gars,  were6.  In  Egypt,  for  the  first  time  in  312/924, 
capitation-tax  was  imposed  on  monks  and  bishops  and 
on  all  monasteries  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  and  of  the 
Sinai  Peninsula.  A  number  of  monks  thereupon  travelled 
to  Baghdad  and  complained  to  the  Caliph  Muqtadir. 
He  forthwith  directed  that,  as  in  the  earlier  times,  nothing 
was  to  be  taken  from  monks  and  bishops6. 

Even  in  1664  A.D.  all  Europeans,  all  unmarried  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Coptic  church,  the  Patriarch,  and  all  Turks, 
i.e.  Muslims,  were  free  from  capitation-tax  in  Egypt7. 

The  collection  of  the  capitation-tax  was  just  as  harsh 
and  severe  as  was  that  of  other  taxes,  though,  according 
to  law,  all  severity  was  banned.  The  canonical  law  for¬ 
bade  those  old,  tried  methods,  such  as  assault,  torture, 
exposure  in  the  sun,  pouring  of  burning  oil  on  the  head. 
According  to  it,  the  defaulting  tax-payer  was  only  to  be 
kept  in  custody  until  he  paid  up  his  dues®. 

Regarding  the  regulation  as  to  dress,  Harfln  al- 
Rashid,  in  the  year  1 91/807®,  ordered  the  protected  sub¬ 
jects  to  use  cord  instead  of  belts,  stitched  caps,  and  to 

(1)  Dionys.  of  T.  ed.  Chabot,  148.  (2)  Aghani,  III,  26.  (8) 
Bayan,  1,41.  (4)  Masudi,  IX,  15.  (5)  Abu  Yusuf,  p.  70.  (6)  Yahya 
bn  Sa‘id,  88.  (7)  M.  Wanslebs,  Beschreibung  van  Aegyptsn,  p.  87. 
1 9)  Kit.  al-Khitaj,  p.  69.  (9)  Tabari,  III,  718. 
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refrain  from  using  foot-wear  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
of  the  Muslims.  Instead  of  a  tassel  they  were  to  have  a 
wooden  knob  on  their  saddle.  Instead  of  the  horse- 
saddle  their  women  were  only  permitted  the  use  of  the 
donkey-saddle1. 

In  the  2/8th  century  the  Jews  wore  a  tall  hat  which  has 
been  likened  by  certain  writers  to  a  mile-stone  or  to  a 

Sitcher2.  The  Christians  in  those  days  used  a  burnoose, 
ut  when  the  tall-hat  (qalansuah)  went  out  of  fashion 
among  Muslims  it  became  the  distinguishing  token  of  a 
Christian3. 

In  the  old  regulations  no  special  colour  is  mentioned. 
The  use  of  a  special  colour  evidently  was  a  purely  local 
custom4.  Jahiz  (d.  255/869)  describes  the  Babylonian 
custom  :  the  proper  wine-dealer  must  be  a  protected- 
subject  bearing  the  name  of  Adin,  Mazbar,  Azdankad, 
Misa  or  Sluma  and  wearing  a  black  and  white  spotted 
dress  and  having  a  seal  on  his  neck. 

At  the  time  of  Harfin  al-Rashid,  the  faithful  of  Misr 
abused,  in  the  mosque,  a  Qadhi  whom  they  hated,  but 
the  Qadhi  stood  at  the  door  of  the  mosque  and  called  out : 
Where  are  the  fellows  in  honey-coloured  mantles  ?  Where 
are  the  sons  of  whores  ?  Why  doesn’t  one  of  them  say 
what  he  wants  to  enable  me  to  see  and  hear  him5. 

By  an  edict  of  the  Caliph  in  325/849  honey-coloured 
head-gear  and  girdles  were,  for  the  first  time,  prescribed 
for  non-Muslims.  He  who  used  a  Qalansuah  (a  pointed 
cap)  like  that  of  a  Muslim,  has  to  fasten  two  buttons  of 
a  colour  different  from  that  used  on  Muslim  caps.  The 
slaves  of  Christians  and  Jews  were  to  have  a  honey- 
coloured  patch  four  fingers  in  diameter  on  their  chest  and 
on  their  back.  Also  they  were  forbidden  to  use  a  small, 
soldier’s  belt.  They  were,  however,  permitted  a  broad 
band  round  their  waist.  On  their  housedoors  a  wooden 
figure  of  the  devil  was  to  be  nailed6.  According  to  an 
ordinance  of  the  year  239/853  they  were  not  to  ride  on 

(1)  Kit.  al-Khiraj,  75.  (2)  Kindi,  ed.  Guest,  p.  424.  In  Egypt  it 
was  called ‘burtullah’.  In  the  East  it  formed  part  of  the  dress  of  the 
Catholicos.  (8)  Mustatrafll,  222  a,  R;  Mufid  al-Ulum,  200  a ;  R. 
(4)  Jahiz,  Bayan,  I,  141  (5)  Kindi,  p.  890.  (6)  Tabari  III,  1889  et 

sqq  ;  Maqrizi,  Khitat,  II,  494.  The  Sabians  also  had  to  wear  a  special 
coloured  dress.  Yatimah,  II,  45.  In  the  West,  for  the  first  time  in 
1215  A.D.  the  Lateran  Council  demanded  a  distinguishing  sign  for  the 
Jews.  Probably  this  was  due  to  the  knowledge  of  such  practices  in 
the  East. 
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horses  but  only  on  mules  and  donkeys1.  All  these  mea¬ 
sures,  however,  were  of  no  avail.  The  protected  .subjects 
simply  disregarded  them.  Already  in  the  year  227/885 
the  people  of  Baghdad  rose  against  the  Christians  who, 
in  defiance  of  the  regulation,  rode  on  horses2.  And  about 
the  90th  year  of  this  very  century  Ibn  al-Mutazz  once 
again  complains  that  Christians  give  themselves  airs, 
riding  on  mules  and  using  horse-saddles  (Ibn  al-Mutazz, 
Diwan ,  II,  9  ;  Abul  Mahasin,  II,  181).  Four  years  before 
the  beginning  of  the  4/ 10th  century  all  these  measures 
were  revived  and  re-inforced.  And  yet  through  the  whole 
of  this  century  ( i.e .  the  4th/10th  century)  we  hear  nothing 
of  these  rules.  In  any  case  they  lay  dormant.  With  the 
ascendancy  of  orthodoxy  in  the  5/llth  century  they  were 
once  again  taken  more  seriously. 

In  423/1031  the  Catholicos  of  the  Christians  and  the 
Ras-al-Ghalut  of  the  Jews  pledged  themselves  in  a  solemn 
assembly  on  behalf  of  their  brethern-in-faith,  who  wanted 
to  place  themselves  on  an  equal  footing  with  Muslims, 
that  they  would  once  again  carry  their  distinguishing 
marks.  At  this  time,  as  never  before,  the  rule  came  into 
force  that  protected  subjects  were  not  to  build  their  houses 
higher  than  those  of  the  faithful.  So  far  as  I  am  aware 
Mawardi  is  the  first  to  mention  this  fact3.  The  idea  soon 
makes  its  way  into  the  West,  where  in  1205  Pope  Innocent 
III  complains  that  the  Jews  at  Sens  have  built  a  synagogue 
which  overtops  a  neighbouring  church4 *. 

There  was  as  much  jeering  and  ill-will  between  religions 
as  between  the  races.  They  spoke  of  the  stench  of  the 
Jews6.  The  Christians  were  dubbed  wine-bibbers  (es¬ 
pecially  on  Easter  day6).  Their  nuns  and  choir  boys  were 
slandered  as  corrupt  and  of  easy  virtue.  The  Sabians 
were  taunted  for  their  hard-heartedness  towards  each 
other7. 

It  was,  indeed,  known  to  cultured  Muslims  that 
Christianity,  more  than  any  other  religion,  preached  love 
and  meekness  and,  knowing  this,  they  noticed  how  little 
its  professors  lived  up  to  its  teachings.  Jahiz  (d.  255/869) 

(1)  Tabari,  III,  1419.  Even  in  the  Constantinople  of  the  Xllth 
century  no  Jew  was  to  ride  a  horse.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  p.  24. 

(2)  On  this  occasion  the  cloister  of  ‘  Khalil  Yasu  ’  was  demolished. 

Elias  Nisibenus,  188.  According  to  Tabari  this  happened  in  the  year 

272. 

‘  (3)  Enger’s  edition,  p.  428.  (4)  Caro,  I,  296.  (5)  Ibn  Kutaiba, 

Adab  al-Katib,  p.  26.  (6)  Yatimah,  III,  97.  (7)  Ibn  al-Kifti,  898. 
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states  that  all  sharp  practices  come  from  the  Greeks,  not¬ 
withstanding  compassion  being  the  key-note  of  their 
religion1.  Al-Beruni  declared  it  a  noble  philosophy  which 
gives  the  shirt  to  him  who  takes  away  the  coat ;  which 
offers,  when  struck  on  one,  the  other  cheek  ;  which  blesses 
an  enemy  and  prays  for  all.  But  men  are  not  philosophers 
and  since  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
adds  the  author,  the  sword  and  the  lash  have  been  the 
instruments  of  the  Christian  government2. 

The  most  amazing  feature  of  the  Islamic  Government 
is  the  number  of  non-Muslim  officers  in  State  service. 
In  his  own  Empire  the  Muslim  was  ruled  by  Christians3. 
Old  is  the  complaint  that  the  decision  over  the  life  and 
property  of  Muslims  lay  in  the  hand  of  protected  subjects4. 
To  Omar  I*  is  ascribed  a  warning  against  making  Christ¬ 
ians  and  Jews  State  officers5. 

Twice  in  the  3/9th  century  even  the  War  Ministers  were 
non- Muslims  with  the  result  that  the ‘defenders  of  the  faith’ 
had  to  kiss  their  hands  and  obey  their  commands®.  Like 
Muslims,  Christian  and  Jewish  officers  were  sworn  in. 
The  Diwan  al-Insha7,  composed  about  840/1436,  mentions 
the  Jewish  ‘formula  of  oath’  and  states  that  it  was  drafted 
by  Fazl  ibn  al-Rabi,  Chancellor  of  Harun,  and  has  served 
since  then  as  a  model  for  later  times. 

Against  the  domination  of  protected  subjects,  so  galling 
to  true  Muslims,  were  the  anti-Christian  movements 
directed8.  In  235/849  the  Caliph  decreed  that  none  but  a 
Muslim  was  to  hold  a  public  office  and,  in  consequence 
thereof,  even  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the  level  of  the 
water  of  the  Nile  was  taken  away  from  Christian  overseers. 
But  ten  years  later  this  very  Caliph  placed  the  construct - 
tion  of  his  palace  in  charge  of  a  high  Christian  officer9  and 
by  296/909  the  Christian  ‘  State-Officers’  had  become  so 
powerful  that  the  Caliph  Muqtadir  had  to  resuscitate  the 
ordinances  against  them10.  Christians  and  Jews  were  to 
hold  no  other  appointments  except  those  of  physicians 
and  tax-collectors11.  But  Muqtadir ’s  order  was  so  ridi¬ 
culously  unworkable  that  his  ownWazirhad  four  Christians 

(1)  Kit.  al-IIaywan,  1,  55.  (2)  India,  Translation  II,  161.  (8)  For 
Syria,  Muq.  188  ;  for  Egypt  Yahya  ibn  Sa‘id,  Paris  fol.  122a.  (4)  Ibn 
Kutaiba,  Uyun  al-Akhbar,  99.  (5)  Ibn  Kutaiba,  Ibid,  p.  62.  (6)  Wuz, 
95.  (7)  Paris,  MS.  4489.  (8)  Kindi,  203.  (9)  Tabari,  III,  1488. 
(10)  Arib,  80.  (11)  Abulmahasin,  II,  171.  The  papyruses  show  that 
in  Egypt  there  was  a  large  number  of  Christian  tax  collectors.  One 
of  them,  in  the  year  849/960,  actually  had  the  cross  impressed  upon  his 
seal.  Karabacek,  MitteUungen  II/III,  p.  168. 

*  It  was  Omar  II,  Omar  ibn  Abdul  Aziz,  the  Umayyad — Ed.  "I.  C.” 
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among  the  nine  privy  Councillors,  who  were  daily  guests 
at  his  table1.  Christian  officers  were  found  everywhere. 
Such  already  was  the  case  among  the  Tahirids2  in  the 
3/9th  century.  And,  in  the  year  319/931,  one  who 
sought  the  Wizarat,  had  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the 
favours  of  Ibrahim,  the  Christian  secretary  of  the  Amir, 
and  Stephan,  secretary  of  the  Field-Marshal  Munis3. 

To  get  on  in  the  world  one  had  to  call  attention  to  his 
Christian  connexion.  “  My  family  is  connected  with 
yours,  says  an  applicant  for  a  post  under  the  govern¬ 
ment.  My  fore-fathers  held  important  offices  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  In  the  days  of  Mutadid  a  crucifix 
fell  from  the  hand  of  my  grand-father,  Ubaidullah  ibn 
Sulaiman,  and,  when  the  people  saw  it,  he  said  :  it  was 
an  amulet  of  our  women-folk,  who  conceal  it  in  our  dress 
without  our  knowledge4.”  He  had  calculated  correctly. 
Under  the  very  same  Muqtadir  who  wanted  to  remove 
Christians  from  public  offices,  this  flatterer  of  the  Christ¬ 
ians  became  his  Wazir.  At  the  head  of  the  intriguers 
against  the  all-powerful  Munis  stood  the  eunuch  Muflih. 
His  Christian  secretary,  also  a  eunuch,  then  wielded  the 
greatest  influence5.  In  the  year  324/935  died  Stephan, 
the  Christian  superintendent  of  the  Caliph’s  private 
chest®.  The  first  Buwayyad  also  employed  a  Christian 
secretary7 ;  when  the  Wazir  of  Adad-ad-Dawlah  proceeded 
to  Basra  he  left  behind  a  Christian  as  his  representative 
at  the  capital8.  The  Caliph  al-Tai  (363-381/993-991)  had 
a  Christian  secretary9,  and  in  the  second-half  of  the  same 
century  both  Adad-ad-Dawlah  (d.  372/982)  at  Baghdad 
and  the  Fatimid  Caliph  al-Aziz  at  Cairo  had  Christians 
for  their  Wazirs.  The  former  sought  and  obtained  per¬ 
mission  of  his  master  to  rebuild  churches  and  cloisters 
and  to  help  his  needy  brethren  with  money10. 

Later  the  Muslim  jurists  laid  down  that  a  Christian 
or  a  Jew  could  hold  the  post  of  a  Wazir  (Wizarat  al- 
taufid),  provided  he  was  not  vested  with  absolute  powers11. 
At  the  Egyptian  Burah  at  the  beginning  of  the  3/9th 
century,  sat  a  Christian  district  magistrate  who  every 
Friday  donned  the  black  Abbasid  official  dress,  girded 
the  sword  round  his  waist  and  rode  to  the  mosque,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  guardsmen.  There  he  halted.  His 

(1)  Wuz,  204.  (2)  Schabusti,  Berlin,  fol.  51a.  (8)  Misk  V,  852. 
(4)  Arib,  164.  (5)  Ibid,  112.  (6)  Al-Suli,  Auraq.  Paris,  96.  (7)  Misk, 
V.  465.  (8)  Misk  VI,  810.  (9)  Ibn  al-Hajjaj,  Diwan  *,  p.  18  (10) 
Misk  VI  511 ;  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  518.  (11)  Iqd  al-Fand  of  Abu 
Salim  (d.  652)  p.  147. 
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representative,  a  Muslim,  went  into  the  mosque,  prayed 
and  preached  and  then  returned  to  his  chief  outside1. 
Under  the  orders  of  the  Amir  a  Muslim  saint,  who  is  said 
to  have  bidden  the  Christian  secretary  of  the  Viceroy  to 
dismount,  was  thrown  to  the  lions2. 

In  the  year  389/999  the  Christian  Secretary  of  State 
of  Egypt,  Fahd,  was  ordered  to  prosecute  all  who  after 
the  death  of  the  Qadhi  were  accused  of  embezzling  funds 
belonging  to  orphans,  depositories,  etc.  He  sold  the  pro¬ 
perty  left  by  the  Qadhi  and  dismissed  all  who  had  held 
responsible  offices  under  him,  including  some  most  influ¬ 
ential  Muslim  clerics3. 

Despite  these  unnatural  conditions  even  Christian 
chroniclers  report  but  few  disturbances  in  the  4/10th 
century  between  Muslims  and  non- Muslims.  In  the  year 
312/924  the  people  in  Damascus  plundered  a  great  church 
and  took  away  200,000  dinars’  worth  of  property  in 
crucifixes,  cups,  dishes,  incense-burners,  cushions. 

They  also  plundered  a  number  of  monasteries4. 
About  the  same  time  at  Ramla  three  churches  were  des¬ 
troyed  but,  by  the  order  of  the  Caliph,  were  rebuilt6. 
On  the  other  hand  the  bishop  could  get  nothing  when  he 
came  to  Baghdad  to  complain  about  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  at  Ascalon  which  was  burnt  down  by  Muslims.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  done  with  the  help  of  the  Jews  who 
had  collected  wood  and  set  fire  to  it  and  had  gone  on 
the  roof  with  red-hot  rollers  to  melt  the  leaden  sheet 
which  covered  the  roof.  The  result  was  that  the  lead 
melted  away  and  the  pillars  collapsed6. 

In  the  year  329/937  some  churches  in  Jerusalem  were 
plundered  by  Muslims7.  In  the  year  381/991  two  Mus¬ 
lims  abused  a  Christian  astronomer  who  did  not  wear  his 
distinguishing  badge.  He  complained  to  his  chief  who 
put  the  two  offenders  into  custody.  Thereupon  two 
churches  were  plundered  and  the  Catholicos  ended  the 
unhappy  affair  by  rich  presents8.  There  was  also  excite¬ 
ment  over  a  report  that  a  pig  had  been  found  in  a  mosque. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  thrown  in  by  Christians.  In 
the  year  392/1002  the  people  of  Baghdad  were  roused  to 
anger  by  the  report  of  the  murder  of  a  Muslim.  They 

(1)  Eutychius  Corpus  Script.  Christ.  Orient,  p.  58.  (2)  Abulmahasin, 
11,283.  (3)  Supplement  to  Kindi.  Ed.  Guest,  p.  595,597.  (4)  Yahya 
ibn  Said,  fol.  83,  Maqrizi,  Khitat,  II,  494.  (5)  Yahya,  fol,  81a. 

(6)  Yahya,  f.  845.  (7)  Yahya,  f.  825.  (8)  Barhebraeus,  Chron. 
Eccl.  Ill,  259. 
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set  fire  to  a  church  which  in  collapsing  caused  the  death 
of  quite  a  number  of  people1. 

In  the  year  403/1012  the  funeral  of  the  daughter  of  a 
Christian  physician,  married  to  a  high  Christian  officer, 
took  place  during  the  day  with  the  accompaniment  of 
candles,  drums,  litanies,  monks,  and  women  hired  to 
weep.  A  Hashimid  found  all  this  objectionable.  He 
stoned  the  coffin.  Thereupon  a  clerk  of  the  Christian 
officer  cut  his  head  open  with  his  club.  The  Christians 
then  fled  with  the  corpse  into  the  church  in  the  Greek 
quarter.  The  people  were  inflamed  ;  copies  of  the  Quran 
were  displayed  in  the  bazars ;  the  doors  of  the  great 
Mosque  were  closed  and  a  procession  appeared  before  the 
Caliph’s  palace.  The  Caliph  ordered  the  officer  to  sur¬ 
render  the  offending  clerk,  but  he  refused.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fight  in  front  of  his  house. 

An  Alid  was  reported  to  have  been  killed.  This  news 
enraged  the  populace  still  more.  Prayers  were  suspended 
and  some  Christians  killed.  After  long  negotiations  the 
clerk  was  surrendered  to  the  Caliph,  but  after  some  time 
was  again  released2.  At  Baghdad  these  were  mere  isolat¬ 
ed  occurrences.  The  relations  were  strained  then  in 
Egypt  only.  There  a  united  church  and  a  non-Arab 
people  stood  in  opposition  to  the  Arabs.  Not  until  the 
end  of  the  century  did  the  Christians  of  Egypt  begin  to 
forget  their  Coptic  language3.  In  the  first  two  centuries 
one  Coptic  rebellion  followed  another.  In  216/831  the 
last  of  them  was  put  down.  And  yet  the  entire  middle 
class  of  Egypt  was  Christian.  The  Arabs  understood  the 
Copts  as  little  as  once  the  Greeks  understood  the  Egyptians, 
despite  the  fhct  that  Copts  managed  to  introduce 
into  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet  sayings,  favourable  to 
themselves.  One  of  these  spurious  traditions  thus  lays 
down  the  role  of  the  Coptic  clerks  in  the  State :  “The 
Copts  will  help  the  faithful  to  the  path  of  piety  by  re¬ 
moving  worldly  cares  from  them4.” 

m~Wuz,  448  ;  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  147  b ;  Barhebraeus,  Chron.leccles., 
Ill  262  et  sqq.  (2)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  Berlin,  fol.  159  o.  (8)  This  is  best 
explained  by  what  Maq.,  who  was  there  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
4/10th  century,  reports  :  The  Christians  speak  Coptic  (p.  208) ;  while 
the  Bishop  of  Ashmunian  (Egypt)  writing  about  400/1010,  reports  that 
he  had  translated  the  Coptic  and  Greek  documents  into  Arabic  as  most 
of  the  people  do  not  understand  those  languages  sufficiently  well. 
Histona  Patriarcharum  Alexandrinorum,  ed.  Seybold,  Beirut,  1904., 
p.  6.  The  Coptic  popular  poetry  of  the  10th  century  A.D.,  known  to 
us,  is  purely  ecclesiastical.  (4)  Abu  Salih,  ed.  Evetts,  fol.  286.  from 
the  Fadail  Mist  of  Kindi,  Maqrizi,  Khtiat,  1,24  et  sqq. 
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As  State-Officers  these  Copts  did  their  work  so  effect¬ 
ively  that  most  of  the  Christian  disturbances  of  Egypt 
might  be  put  down  to  their  credit. 

t  About  the  middle  of  the  4/10th  century  a  successful 
military  operation  of  the  Byzantines  found  its  echo  in 
Egypt.  When  in  the  year  389/960  Syria  was  devastated 
by  the  Byzantines,  a  disturbance  which  broke  out  in  the 
old  mosque  of  Cairo  after  the  Friday  prayer  culminated  in 
the  destruction  of  two  churches1.  And  when,  in  the  foll¬ 
owing  year,  the  Emperor  Nicephorus  won  back  Crete  for 
the  Christians,  the  so-called  Imperial  church  of  St.  Michael 
at  Cairo  was  plundered.  It  remained  closed  for  a  long 
time,  the  doors  having  been  blocked  with  earth2. 

The  first  Fatimids  showed  to  the  protected  subjects  a 
toleration  amazing  in  sectarian  chiefs  such  as  they  were. 
They  had  Jewish  physicians  who  were  not  required  to  ac¬ 
cept  Islam3.  At  the  court  of  Muizz  nothing  could  be 
done  without  the  help  of  some  Jew  or  other.  The  cun¬ 
ning  renegade  Ibn  Killis  knew  this  and  thus  largely  de¬ 
pended  for  support  on  his  former  brethren  in  faith4.  The 
rationalistic  tendency  of  the  Ismailites  made  public  dis¬ 
putations  between  Muslims  and  Christians  possible  for 
the  first  time  in  Islam5.  Under  Aziz  the  friendly  attitude 
of  the  court  towards  Christians  grew.  He  had,  indeed, 
relations  among  the  Christian  clergy ;  of  these  Aristes 
became  the  Archbishop  of  Misr.  The  Caliph,  indeed, 
had  great  regard  for  the  Christians  in  general. 

No  idle  song  did  the  poet  sing  when  he  sang  :  “  Be¬ 

come  Christian,  for  Christianity  is  the  tyue  religion  l 
Our  time  proves  it  so.  Worry  not  about  anything  else  : 
Yaqub,  the  Wazir,  is  the  Father  ;  Aziz,  the  Son,  and  Fadl, 
the  Holy-Ghost.”  When  the  people  asked  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  poet,  the  Caliph  begged  Ya’qub  and  Fadl  to 
forgive  the  author6.  Later  this  very  Caliph  made  the 
Christian  Isa,  son  of  Nestorius,  his  Wazir  and  appoint¬ 
ed  Manassah,  the  Jew,  his  representative  in  Syria. 
This  was  too  much.  The  people  clamoured  for  the  re- 
fnoval  of  them  both  and  the  Caliph  acquiesced  in  their 

(1)  Yahya  ibn  Sa‘id,  fol.  92.  a.  (2)  Yahya,  fol.  92 b.  Graetz,  (3)  Gesch. 

der  Juden,  V.  4th  Eld.  p.  266.  (4)de  Goeje,  Z.D.M.G.  52,  77.  Accord¬ 

ing  to  Ibn  al-Jauzi  (Bodl.  Uri  670  year  880)  (See  Lane-Poole’s  Egypt. 

Tr.)  (5)  Guyard,  Grand  Maitre  des  Assassins,  p.  14.  (Long  before  the 

Ismailites  public  disputations  were  held  between  Christians  and  Mus¬ 
lims,  See  Khuda  Bukhsh,  Studies:  Indian  and  Islamic ,  p.  58  Tr.). 

(6)  Ibn  al-Atbir  IX,  82. 
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demand1.  Under  this  Christian  Wazir  there  was  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  Christians. 

Disquietened  by  the  conquests  of  the  Emperor  Basil 
in  Syria,  the  Egyptian  Caliph  fitted  out  a  fleet  in  the  year 
386/996  which  was  burnt  down  in  the  dock-yard.  The 
people  suspected  the  Greek  merchants  and  killed  160  of 
them.  From  the  Greeks  the  attack  passed  on  to  the  native 
Christians.  Churches  were  plundered  and  the  Nestorian 
bishop  fatally  wounded.  The  Wazir,  however,  restored 
order.  Sixty-three  offenders  were  seized.  Every  one  of 
these  had  to  draw  a  lot  from  under  a  piece  of  cloth.  On 
one  was  written  ‘  Thou  wilt  be  killed’;  on  another  ‘  Thou 
wilt  be  whipped’;  and  on  the  third  ‘  Thou  wilt  be  set  free  .’ 
And  thus  everyone  was  dealt  with  according  to  the  lot 
he  drew2. 

In  the  year  393/1003  the  fanaticism  of  al-Hakim  began 
to  burst  into  flame3.  Noticing  the  Caliph’s  attitude,  the 
people  took  to  destroying  churches  and  the  Caliph  to 
replacing  them  by  mosques.  Among  such  mosques  was 
the  famous  al-Azhar.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  old 
regulation  regarding  ‘dress’  was  now  renewed  and  rein¬ 
forced.  The  Christians,  moreover,  had  to  carry  heavy 
wooden  crosses  round  their  necks  ;  public  festivals  and 
ringing  of  bells  were  proscribed  ;  the  crosses  outside  the 
churches  were  broken  down  and  their  traces  effaced. 
Famous  churches  such  as  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem  and  the  great  cloister  of  al-Qosair,  on  the 
Moqatta  mountain  chains,  were  destroyed.  Even  the 
graves  in  the  great  cemetery  were  violated.  This  Hakim 
never  intended  or  wished  to  be  done  and  he  stopped  it  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  it.  Despite  all  this,  the  Caliph  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Christian  Mansur  ibn  Sadun  his  Wazir  that 
very  year  and  throughout  this  period  employed  Christian 
physicians.  A  list  of  capable  Muslims  eligible  for  the 

(1)  Ibid,  IX,  81. 

(2)  Yahya,  fol.  113a  ;  Maqrizi,  Khitat,  1,195.  The  judgment  really 
was  not  meant  to  be  carried  out,  for  the  author  adds  that  the  con¬ 
demned  one  was  taken  through  the  town  with  the  head  of  a  murdered 
ynn  tied  round  his  neck.  No  other  instance  of  this  kind  is  reported, 
from  the  4/10th  century. 

(8)  The  history  of  al-Hakim  is  most  exhaustively  told  by  de  Saoy 
in  his  ‘  Expose  de  la  religion  des  Druzes,  p.  CCLXXVIII  et.  sqq. 
Only,  de  Sacy  has  not  used  the  continuation  of  Eutychius  by  Yahya 
ibn  Sa‘id,  a  contemporary  of  al-Hakim  and  a  sober  and  trustworthy 
reporter.  It  is  only  from  his  work  that  the  chronological  sequence  of 
•vents  can  be  acccuTately  fixed  for  the  first  time.  The  account  of  the 
other  contemporary.  Bishop  Severus,  is  more  a  pious  legend. 
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post  of  clerks  was  ordered  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  ap¬ 
pointing  them  instead  of  Christians ;  for  hitherto  all 
clerks,  officers,  physicians  of  his  empire,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  were  Christians.  On  Thursday,  the  12th  of  Rabi 
II  of  408/1012,  clerks,  tax-gatherers,  physicians  with  the 
bishops  and  priests  met  together  and  walked  weeping, 
bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  to  the  Palace  and,  on  reach¬ 
ing  it,  kissed  the  ground  before  it.  Al-Hakim  sent  an 
officer  to  receive  the  petition  and  gave  a  gracious  answer. 
On  the  Sunday  following,  the  15th  of  Rabi  II,  there  came 
forth  an  order  that  the  cross  round  the  necks  of  Christians 
should  be  much  heavier,  its  arms  were  to  be  two  feet  long 
and  a  finger’s  breadth  its  thickness.  The  Jews  too  were 
ordered  to  wear  balls,  five  pounds  in  weight,  round  their 
necks  in  commemoration  of  the  calf’s  head  which  they 
were  supposed  to  have  worshipped. 

Many  distinguished  Christian  officers  accepted  Islam. 
Others  followed  suit  with  the  result  that  for  many  a  day 
together  no  Christian  was  seen  in  the  streets.  Many, 
indeed,  only  pretended  to  be  Muslims,  such  as  Muhass 
ibn  Badus  who  was  killed  in  415/1024  when  Finance 
Minister.  They  found  his  corpse  uncircumcised  although 
he  had  sent  for  the  man  to  perform  the  operation1. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  Provinces  most  of  the  Christ¬ 
ians  and  Jews  retained  their  respective  religion.  Many 
thousands  of  churches  and  cloisters  were  destroyed  and 
the  Christians  had  actually  to  pay  for  their  destruction. 
Of  the  cloisters  in  Egypt  only  two  were  spared,  at  Alex¬ 
andria.  The  Sinai  cloister  surrendered  all  its  treasures, 
and  apart  from  heavy  payments,  owed  its  salvation  to  the 
impossibility  of  destroying  its  massive  masonry  walls2. 

Later,  when  the  incense  of  the  newly  preached  religion 
of  the  Druses  reached  the  Caliph’s  nostrils,  and  he  strove 
to  set  it  in  competition  with  the  old  Islam,  the  religions 
of  the  protected  subjects  ceased  to  provoke  his  anger. 
When  in  the  year  419/1019  it  was  reported  that  the 
Christians  had  assembled  in  their  houses  to  celebrate  the 
Lord’s  Supper  and  even  those  of  them  that  had  accepted 
Islam  had  taken  part  in  it  he  did  not  worry  about  it. 
The  very  same  year  he  restored  the  endowments  to  the 
Sinai  cloister  and  rebuilt  the  cloister  of  al-Qosair3. 

Under  his  successors  things  went  back  to  earlier 
practices.  Christians  were  again  allowed  to  conduct 

(1)  Al-Muhasibi  (d.  420/1029)  apud  Becker,  Beitrage  zur  GetehichU 
Aeg^ySahy*^iol.  122.  (8)  Yahya,  fol.  181a. 
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public  processions.  The  only  thing  that  reminded  the 
people  of  the  mad  Caliph  was  the  black  turban  and  the 
black  girdle  which  most  of  the  Copts  have  ever  since  worn. 

Already  in  the  year  415/1024  the  Coptic  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany  was  celebrated  with  the  old  splendour  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Caliph  himself.  From  436- 
439/1044-1047  a  converted  Jew  was  the  Wazir  in  Cairo, 
and  under  him  the  Persian  Jews  Abu  Sa‘d  and  at-Tustari 
administered  the  State1. 

Thus  did  a  poet  sing  : 

“  Today  the  Jews  have  reached  the  summit  of  their 
hopes  and  have  become  aristocrats. 

“  Power  and  riches  have  they  and  from  among  them 
are  Councillors  and  princes  chosen. 

“  Egyptians,  I  advise  you,  become  Jews,  for  the  very 
sky  has  become  Jewish2  !” 

(1)  Yahya,  J'ol.  133l>.  The  regulation  regarding  dress  must  have 
been  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Thus  under  the  Qalaunid  al- 
Nasir  in  8/1 4th  century  the  Christians  were  directed  to  wear  blue, 
the  Jews  yellow,  and  the  Samaritans  red  head-bands.  The  Samaritans, 
even  to  this  day,  in  Palestine,  wear  a  read  hat-band.  (2)  Suyuti, 
Husnul-Muhadharah.  II,  129. 


S.  Khuda  Buksh 


SOME  LEGENDS  OF  FATEHPUR  SIKRI 


On  the  north-eastern  side  of  Shaikh  Selim  Chishti’s  tomb 
and  in  its  outer  court,  is  a  square  in  mosaic  which  measures 
about  seven  cubits  each  way.  The  following  historical 
legend  regarding  his  saintly  character  was  related  some 
years  ago  by  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Shaikh.  It  offers 
a  reason  for  what  seems  to  be  a  departure,  in  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  court,  from  an  originally  symmetrical  design. 

Shaikh  Selim  Chishti  desired  to  die,  and  to  be  buried, 
at  Mecca  in  order  that  he  might  waken  to  the  final  judg¬ 
ment  from  a  grave  in  holy  ground.  But  Selim  had  a 
work  given  him  to  do  even  at  Fatehpur  Sikri,  and  his 
pious  wish  was  incompatible  with  the  fulfilment  of  his 
mission.  One  evening,  while  pondering  his  long  cherished 
plan  of  journeying  to  Mecca,  he  was  suddenly  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  a  venerable  man  who  stood  on  the 
spot  now  indicated  by  the  square  in  mosaic.  Selim  ap¬ 
proached,  performing  lowly  reverence  in  the  approved 
style  of  the  polished  court  of  Akbar.  The  stranger  in  a 
calm  and  dignified  voice  uttered  the  one  word:  Salam 
(peace) — the  salutation  prescribed  to  the  faithful  by  the 
prophet  of  God,  perhaps  the  noblest  salutation  known  to 
man. 

On  the  stranger  announcing  himself  to  be  no  other  than 
the  great  Prophet,  Selim  fell  on  his  face  and  knees  to  the 
earth.  The  Prophet  then  revealed  God’s  will  concerning 
him.  Selim  was  to  live  and  die,  and  to  be  buried  after 
his  work  on  earth  was  completed,  not,  as  he  had  hoped, 
in  far  off  Arabia,  but  here,  on  this  red  sandstone  ridge, 
which  to  human  seeming  was  not  sufficiently  sacred  for 
the  grave  of  the  faithful.  Was  Chishti,  then,  to  be  to  the 
dissolute  courtiers  round  him  what  Lot  was  to  Sodom  ? 
Had  the  vision  any  moral  like  Peter’s  vision,  that  nothing 
was  common  or  unclean  that  had  been  sanctified  by  the 
Most  High  ;  or  was  it  like  the  exiled  Greek  philosophers’ 
request  that  he  might  be  buried,  where  be  died  ;  for 
was  not  every  spot  on  earth  equally  far  from  heaven  ? 
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These  things  may  suggest  themselves  to  those  who 
hear  the  legend  :  to  those  who  relate  it  by  the  tomb  it 
probably  has  no  other  signifance  than  that  Selim  was 
Heaven’s  chosen  one,  God’s  ambassador  at  Akbar’s  court. 
What  higher  relation  could  he  occupy  to  his  age  and 
country  ?  And  yet  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  fervent 
disciple  that  all  the  merits  of  self-induced  privations, 
“  the  multitudes  of  sacrifices  ”  that  would  have  attended 
his  pilgrimage,  were  overlooked  and  set-aside. 

Selim  submitted  to  the  will  of  God.  The  comforting 
divine  assurance  followed.  Selim’s  desire  would  be  ful¬ 
filled  albeit  not  as  he  had  proposed  to  himself.  Forty 
cubic  yards  of  earth  transported  from  Mecca  itself  had, 
by  angelic  hands,  been  deposited  beneath  the  spot  where 
they  were  standing,  and  there  the  saint  was  to  be  buried. 
Then  the  vision  disappeared.  So  Chishti  lived,  laboured, 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  heart  of  Fatehpur-Sikri,  but 
still  in  Meccan  soil. 

Another  legend  is  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
mosque  to  the  west  of  the  justly  celebrated  quadrangle. 
Selim  of  course  was  the  designer  of  that  mosque  ;  yet 
not  Selim,  although  he  drew  the  plans  and  endeavoured 
to  instruct  the  workmen  who  were  engaged  to  execute 
them.  The  mosque,  with  the  exception  of  the  domes 
— so  says  the  legend — resembles  the  mosque  at  Mecca. 
And  what  of  the  mosque  at  Mecca  ?  It  in  its  turn  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  a  Mosque  which  stands  in  that 
portion  of  heaven  immediately  over  Mecca. 

Either  Selim’s  design  was  not  of  the  clearest,  or  the 
workmen  of  Fatehpur  Sikri  were  deficient  in  intelligence, 
they  were  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  plan,  and 
in  consequence  could  not  build  according  to  it.  When 
human  means  failed,  Selim  had  recourse  to  the  superna¬ 
tural.  He  took  the  principal  workmen  aside,  and 
covered  their  eyes  with  his  cloak,  and  lo  !  there  rose  before 
them  a  vision  as  of  a  glorious  temple  of  golden  cloud,  a 
house  not  built  with  hands,  far  off  in  heaven  itself.  The 
workmen  gazed,  and  first  the  outlines  and  then  the 
minutest  details  of  the  gorgeous  original  painted  themselves 
on  the  tablets  of  their  memory.  When  he  knew  that  the 
heaven-inspired  artists  had  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
vast  design,  Selim  removed  his  cloth.  The  architects  found 
themselves  still  standing  with  the  villages  of  Fatehpur 
and  Sikri  on  either  hand,  with  the  familier  green  fields 
before  them,  and  the  bright  sun  overhead  and  thereupon 
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they  set  to  work  with  a  will  that  swept  away  all  obstacles. 
Thus  was  the  mosque  at  Fatehpur  Sikri  built  after  the 
model  of  a  visionary  temple  that  revealed  itself  to  mortal 
eyes  beneath  the  mantle  of  Selim. 

Shaikh  Selim  had  a  son,  who  died  when  he  was  exactly 
six  months  old.  He  is  buried  in  the  western  platform, 
outside  the  Mosque,  in  a  corner  that  seems  to  be  neglected 
and  more  left  to  itself  than  almost  any  place  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  it.  To  the  West  of  his  grave  is  a  tree, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  reported  to  be  a  specific  in  cases 
of  intermittent  fever.  Twigs  and  little  chips  of  bark  from 
it  are  tied  round  the  wrists  of  persons  suffering  from  the 
disease,  and  the  remedy,  as  might  be  expected,  is  at  once 
efficacious.  But  how  came  the  tree  to  possess  these 
valuable  properties  ?  Growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  saint’s  son’s  tomb,  has  it  been  developed  and  nourish¬ 
ed  with  elements  favourable  to  well-doing  ? 

Anyhow,  Selim’s  son  was  emphatically  a  prodigy. 
The  little  toothless  babe  one  day  stopped  suddenly  and 
forever  in  his  childish  smiling  and,  turning  to  his  father, 
begged  of  him  in  the  correctest  Persian  to  pray  to  God  that 
the  childless  Akbar  might  have  a  son.  The  words  were 
no  sooner  uttered  than  the  infant  stretched  its  little  limbs 
in  the  death  struggle  and,  with  a  glory  of  perfect  peace  on 
its  features,  gently  died.  Another  overwhelming  billow 
from  the  stormy  ocean  of  sorrow  and  disappointment 
broke  on  the  saint’s  soul.  Heaven’s  beautiful  gift  had  been 
taken  away  soon,  too  soon  after  it  was  granted,  so  felt  the 
father;  the  saint  exclaimed  “  Allahu  Akbar ”  !  “God  is 
greatest’’ ;  and  “  Aslamtu  ”  “I  have  surrendered  my  own 
will.”  He  prayed  too  in  accordance  with  his  dead  child’s 
last,  and  first,  request,  prayed  fervently,  and  his  prayers 
were  answered.  In  due  course,  reckoning  from  the  day 
of  the  death  of  the  Shaikh’s  child,  a  son  was  born  to 
Akbar.  He  too  was  called  Selim.  He  succeeded  his  father 
Akbar  and  was  the  Jehangir  of  history,  the  husband  of 
the  still  more  celebrated  Nfir  Jehan,  at  whose  court 
Thomas  Roe  figured  as  the  ambassador  of  James  I  of 
England.  Jehangir  was  no  shadowy  or  saintly  being. 
He  loved  the  things  of  this  life  too  well  for  one  sent  to 
earth  in  answer  to  such  earnest  prayer,  who  should  have 
led  a  dedicated  life.  He  himself  admitted  that,  when 
quite  a  lad,  his  daily  allowance  of  wine  exceded  ten  pints, 
and  that  his  hands  shook  if  he  went  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch 
without  a  little  of  his  favourite  beverage.  Roe  frequently 
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banqueted  in  his  Majesty’s  company,  and  he  declares 
that  the  Emperor  made  it  a  nightly  practice  to  continue 
his  potations  till  the  lights  went  out,  and  he  himself 
dropped  asleep,  which  last  imperial  act  was  the  signal 
for  such  of  his  guests  as  were  still  sober — Sir  Thomas  and 
a  few  others — to  disperse.  With  many  amiable  gifts  and 
qualities,  he  is  hardly  the  personage  one  would  expect  to 
find  associated  with  this  legend  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth. 

S.  C.  Sanial. 
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Or  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommayads  whose  reign  extended 
for  about  ninety  years  (A.H.  41  to  A.H.  132,  or  661  to 
750  of  the  Christian  era)  only  one  of  the  thirteen  Khalifs 
escaped  execration  by  the  pious  Muslims.  That  one  was 
Omar  ibn  Abdul-Aziz,  generally  known  as  Omar  the 
second,  the  pious  Khalif  ( al- Khalif atu's-Salih ),  who  was 
indeed  a  royal  saint. 

Concerning  his  parentage,  it  is  related  that  one  night 
as  the  great  Khalif  Omar2  was  patrolling  the  streets 
of  Medina,  he  overheard  a  woman  saying  to  her  daughter, 
“  Rise,  my  girl,  and  water  the  milk.”  The  girl  replied 
“  O  mother  of  mine  !  Did  you  not  hear  the  public  crier 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  forbid  the  mixing  of 
milk  with  water  ?”  The  mother  replied  “  His  crier  is 
far  from  you  now.  He  cannot  see  what  you  do.”  The 
daughter  answered,  “  If  he  see  me  not,  the  Lord  of  that 
crier,  and  of  all  creatures,  will  see  me.”  On  hearing  this 
Omar  wept,  and,  when  the  morning  came,  he  sent  for  the 
two  women  and  asked  the  daughter  if  she  was  married. 
The  mother  answered  that  she  was  not,  whereupon  Omar 
said  to  his  son  Abdullah,  “  O  Abdullah  !  marry  that  girl. 
If  I  stood  in  need  of  a  wife,  I  myself  would  take  her.” 
Abdullah  replied  that  he  was  already  suited  ;  and  the 
Khalif,  turning  to  his  other  son,  said,  “  O  Abu-Azim,  do 
you  then  marry  her.”  Abu-Azim  did  so,  and  she  bore 
him  a  daughter,  fair  to  be  seen,  of  purest  virtue  and  highly 
intelligent,  who  was  named  Umm  Assim.  This  girl 
became  the  wife  of  Abdul-Aziz  ibn  Marwan  of  the  Om¬ 
mayads  and  bore  him  a  son,  Omar  ibn  Abdul-Aziz. 

(1)  The  previous  article  of  this  scries  appeared  in  our  October 
number.  Ed.  “Islamic  Culture.” 

(2)  The  second  of  the  Muslim  Khalifs,  succeeding  to  the  Khalifate 
on  the  death  of  Abu-Bakr  in  the  year  634  A.D.  He  defeated  the 
Persians  at  Kadesia  in  635  and  2  years  later  completed  the  conquest 
of  Syria, 
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Tradition  states  that  prior  to  his  birth  his  grandmother 
dreamt  that  she  saw  her  daughter  (the  afore-named  Umm 
Assim)  nursing  a  son,  who  was  wearing  a  white  turban 
interlaced  with  threads  of  gold,  and  who  held  a  golden 
mizan  (balance)  in  his  hand,  from  which  dream  she  prog¬ 
nosticated  that  her  daughter’s  future  son  would  Tt>e  a 
monarch  and  rule  his  people  with  justice  and  equity. 
Tradition  also  states  that  when  Omar  ibn  Abdul- Aziz  was 
a  little  boy  he  received  a  kick  from  a  horse.  He  was 
carried  to  his  mother,  who  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  and 
began  to  wipe  off  the  blood  from  his  face.  While  she  was 
thus  occupied,  the  child’s  father  entered  the  room  and, 
turning  to  him,  she  passionately  exclaimed  :  “You  have 
killed  my  child,  because  you  would  not  give  him  a  servant 
or  a  muse  to  protect  him  from  such  accidents  as  this.” 
He  replied,  “  Be  silent,  O  Umm-Assim  !  Allah  knoweth 
what  is  best  for  us  all !  What  a  blessing  it  will  be  for 
you  if  this,  our  boy,  proves  to  be  the  Ommayad  with  a 
scarred  forehead  1”  This  remark  of  the  father  was  an 
allusion  to  a  prediction  that  was  current  that  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  Ommaya,  having  a  mark  on  his  face,  should  fill 
the  world  with  his  benevolence  and  justice. 


The  manner  in  which  Omar  ibn  Abdul- Aziz  was  brought 
to  be  a  humble  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Most  High 
is  said  to  have  been  this  : — While  yet  a  young  man,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment 
upon  a  negro  slave  who  had  been  guilty  of  some  fault. 
44  Master  !”  asked  the  bondman,  44  Why  are  you  going  to 
thrash  me?”  Omar  reminded  him  of  the  fault  he  had 
committed.  “  And  you,”  replied  the  slave,  kneeling 
before  him,  “have  you  never,  by  some  wrong  that  you 
have  done,  exposed  yourself  to  the  wrath  of  your  master, 
the  Lord  of  the  Worlds,  the  great  Creator  of  the  Universe?” 
Omar  assented  that  he  had  done  so — “  And  did  He  hasten 
to  chastise  you  ?” — “  Subhan-Allah ! — Blessed  be  God  ! — 
No.”  “  Then  wherefore  are  you  so  eager  to  punish  me, 
who  have  but  done  to  you  what  you  admit  that  you  have 
done  to  your  master  ?” — “  Rise,”  said  Omar.  “  In  the 
name  of  Allah,  the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate,  I  pron¬ 
ounce  you  a  free  man.”  This  circumstance  was  the  cause 
of  his  thorough  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit  of  Islam 
and  in  after  life  he  would  frequently  recall  it  in  his 
prayers,  murmuring  to  himself,  “  Oh,  the  gentleness  of 
Allah,  who  hastens  not  to  punish  those  who  have  offended 
Him  l” 
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Omar  ibn  Abdul  Aziz  ascended  the  throne  in  the  month 
of  Safar,  in  the  99th  year  of  the  Hegira.  Omar  is  re- 
*  garded  by  the  Sunni  Muslims  as  the  fifth  of  the  Rashidin 
or  “  rightly  directed  ”  Khalifs1. 

Unaffected  piety,  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  unswerving 
uprightness,  moderation,  and  an  almost  primitive  simpli¬ 
city  of  life  formed  the  chief  features  in  his  character.  He 
was  indeed  a  true  Muslim  in  thought,  word  and  deed. 
The  responsibility  of  the  exalted  office  with  which  he 
was  invested  filled  him  with  anxiety,  and  caused  him 
many  a  heart-searching.  Once  his  wife,  Fhtima,  the 
daughter  of  the  Khalif  Abdul  Malik2,  and  a  sister  of  the 
last  two  Ommayad  rulers,  found  him  weeping  after  his 
prayers  and  asked  him  if  anything  had  transpired  to 
cause  him  grief,  to  which  he  replied  :  “  O  Fatima !  I 
have  been  made  the  ruler  over  the  Muslims  and  the 
strangers,  and  I  was  thinking  of  the  poor  who  are  starving, 
and  the  sick  who  are  destitute,  and  the  naked  who  are 
in  dire  distress  and  the  oppressed  who  are  stricken,  and 
the  stranger  who  is  in  prison,  and  the  venerable  elder, 
and  him  that  hath  a  large  family  and  small  means,  and 
the  like  of  them  in  the  countries  of  the  earth  and  the  dis¬ 
tant  provinces,  and  I  felt  that  my  Lord  would  ask  an 
account  for  them  at  my  hands  on  the  day  of  resurrection, 
and  I  feared  no  defence  would  avail  me,  and  I  wept.” 

Immediately  upon  his  accession,  he  ordered  the  horses 
of  the  royal  stables  to  be  sold  by  public  auction  and  the 
proceeds  therefrom  to  be  deposited  in  the  State  Treasury. 
He  also  requested  his  wife  to  return  to  the  Treasury  ail 
the  jewellery  and  valuable. presents  she  had  received  from 
her  father  and  brothers  and  she  cheerfully  complied  with 
his  request.  After  her  husband’s  decease,  when  her 
brother  Yazid  ascended  the  throne,  he  offered  to  return 
to  her  the  jewellery.  Her  truly  noble  reply  was :  “  I 

did  not  care  for  the  things  in  my  dear  husband’s  lifetime, 
why  should  I  care  for  them  after  his  death?.” 

My  husband’s  wish  and  mine  were  ever  one, 

Jewels  and  gems  are  naught,  now  he  is  gone. 

There  was  great  dismay  among  the  Shu‘ara  (the  poets) 
when  the  austere  and  pious  Omar  ascended  the  throne. 
The  pensions,  it  had  been  the  custom  from  the  time  of 

(1)  The  four  preceding  R&shidtn  being  Abu-Bakr,  Omar,  Othman 
and  Ali. 

(2)  Abdul  Malik,  son  of  Marwan  I,  was  the  fifth  sovereign  of  the 
Ommayad  dynasty.  He  occupied  the  throne  from  A.H.  65  to  86.  He 
was  a  great  lover  of  poetry,  especially  when  in  praise  of  himself, 
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Abdul  Malik  to  pay  to  them,  they  now  felt  to  be  in  danger. 
A  pious  monarch,  such  as  the  new  Khalif  was  known  to  be, 
could  have  no  love  for  the  men  who  sang  the  delights  of 
wine-bibbing  and  other  illicit  practices.  The  desire  of 
Omar  was  to  curtail  expenditure  and  to  suppress  any 
superfluous  luxuries,  and  thereby  to  ease  the  burden  of 
taxation  laid  upon  the  people.  Pensions  to  poets  he  would 
almost  certainly  consider  as  unjustifiable  expenditure. 
The  poets,  who  had  been  placed  on  the  ulufat  or  pension 
list  by  the  preceding  sovereigns,  therefore,  came  in  a  very 
depressed  frame  of  mind  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  new 
ruler.  They  were  headed  by  Jarir,  the  first  poet  of  the 
time1* _ 

(1)  Jarir  and  Al-Farazdak  (Abu  Firas  Hammam,  or  Humaim,  of 
the  tribe  of  Tamim)  were  two  very  celebrated  poets,  who  lived  at  the 
same  time,  and  died  in  the  same  year  (A.H.  110=A.D.  728-29), 
al-Farazdak  expiring  just  forty  days  before  the  death  of  Jarir. 
Ibn-Khallikan  has  given  each  of  their  lives  at  considerable  length, 
and  says  :  Jarir  was  in  the  habit  of  making  satires  on  Al-Farazdak, 
who  retorted  in  the  same  manner,  and  they  composed 
parodies  on  each  other’s  poems.”  Jarir  always  used  to  say  that  the 
same  mischievous  Jinn  inspired  them  both,  and  consequently  each 
knew  what  the  other  would  say.  As  an  example  of  how  personal  and 
insulting  these  poets  were  to  one  another  the  following  extract  from 
a  long  Qasida  written  by  Jarir  against  Al-Farazdak  may  be  cited  : — 

“  The  mother  of  al-Farazdak  brought  into  the  world  a  reprobate, 
a  short-winged  buzzard.  When  night  spreads  her  shades  around, 
he  forms  his  two  ropes  into  a  ladder,  by  which  he  may  mount  to  the 
chambers  of  his  female  neighbours.  Adulterer  !  you  were  lowered 
down  from  a  height  of  eighty  fathoms,  but  you  could  never  attain 
to  any  height  in  glory  and  in  honour.  People  of  Medina  !  That  man 
is  impurity  itself  ;  be  on  your  guard  and  shut  all  entrances  whereby 
may  pass  a  wretch  so  foul,  so  versed  in  all  lewdness.  The  expulsion 
of  al-Farazdak  from  your  town  was  the  purifying  of  the  quarter  which 
lies  between  the  Musallon  and  Wakim.” 

Despite  all  this  seeming  hostility  between  these  two  great  poets, 
when  Jarir  learned  of  the  death  of  al-Farazdak,  he  wept  and  said  : 
“  By  Allah  !  I  well  know  that  I  shall  survive  him,  but  only  for  a 
short  time  ;  we  were  born  under  the  same  constellation,  and  each  of 
us  was  taken  up  with  the  other  ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  a  rival  or 
a  friend  dies  without  being  followed  by  him  whose  rival  or  friend  he 
was  !” — And  this,  in  fact,  was  the  case. 

The  anecdotes  told  of  al-Farazdak  are  very  numerous.  Ibn- 
Kutaiba  mentions  in  his  T abakat-ash*Shu' ara  that  al-Farazdak,  when 
suffering  from  severe  vomiting  was  conveyed  to  Basra  in  that  condi¬ 
tion.  The  physician  who  was  called  in  prescribed  to  him  a  draught 
of  Naft  (naptha),  whereupon  the  patient  exclaimed  :  **  Do  you  mean 
me  to  drink  naptha,  before  I  am  gone  to  Jehennam  (Hell)  ?  I  am  still 
in  the  world.”  This  remark  caused  so  much  laughter  amongst  those 
present,  that  al-Farazdak  was  forced,  despite  his  weakness,  to  join  in 
the  merriment  and  from  that  moment  the  excessive  vomiting  he  had 
bee  n  subject  to  ceased  and  the  food  of  which  he  was  able  to  partake, 
remained  on  his  stomach.  When  he  died  he  was  nearly  100  yearn  old* 
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Omar  refused  to  receive  them.  As  they  stood  in  the 
auda,  or  ante-ehamber,  a  Mufti,  or  Doctor  of  Law,  passed 
through  on  his  way  to  the  Khalif,  to  whom  Jarir  addressed 
himself  in  a  poetical  couplet  which  runs  beautifully  in 
Arabic  and  of  which  the  English  translation  is  this  : — 

“  O  Doctor  with  flowing  turban,  the  good  time  for 
you,  behold  !  has  come  ;  for  me,  alas  !  it  is  passed  and 
gone.  Say  to  the  Khalif,  if  you  have  the  honour  to  see 
him,  that  I  and  my  companions  in  misfortune  stand  at 
the  gate,  each  as  a  mujanzar  (chained  one).” 

The  Mufti  informed  Omar  of  the  request  of  Jarir  and 
obtained  permission  for  him  to  come  into  his  presence. 
When  Jarir  was  admitted,  he,  after  the  manner  of  poets, 
commenced  to  recite  verses  setting  forth  the  sorrows  that 
afflicted  the  Islamic  World,  and  how  the  eyes  of  all  true 
believers  were  fixed  upon  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
as  one  designed  by  Allah  to  give  them  relief,  and  all 
hearts  trusted  in  his  benignity  and  justice.  Omar  was 
moved  to  tears  by  the  eloquence  of  the  poet ;  and  Jarir, 
thinking  the  moment  propitious,  requested  that  his  pen¬ 
sion  should  be  continued.  This  the  Khalifa  refused  to 
do,  but  added,  “  I  have  forty  dinars  and  two  dresses,  one 
of  which  I  wear  while  the  other  is  being  washed.  I  will 
share  them  with  you,  though,  Allah  knows,  I  have  more 
need  of  them  than  you.”  Jarir  declined  this  magnificent 
offer — “  Had  you  not  done  so,”  replied  Omar  the  pious, 
“  I  confess  that  you  would  have  inconvenienced  me 
greatly.” 

Omar  restored  to  the  •  Christians  and  the  Jews  such 
churches  and  synagogues,  to  which  they  were  entitled  under 
the  ancient  capitulations,  as  had  been  taken  away  from 
them.  The  garden  of  Fedak,  which  belonged  to  the 
Prophet  Muhammad,  had  been  appropriated  by  Marwan 
(son  of  al-Hakam)  the  fourth  of  the  Ommayad  Khalifahs 
(A.H.64-65) ;  Omar  restored  it  to  the  family  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet. 

One  of  Omar’s  first  acts  after  his  accession  was  to  send 
a  circular  letter  to  the  Governors  of  provinces,  cautioning 
them  against  admitting  Zimmis1  or  non-Muslims  to 
any  of  the  State  offices,  because,  he  said,  there  could  be 
“  neither  judgment  nor  experience  among  those  who 
provoked  the  anger  of  God  and  of  his  Prophet.”  Haian, 

(1)  The  term  Zimmi  is  applied  to  non -Muslim  subjects  of  a 
Muslim  Government,  belonging  to  the  Jewish,  Christian,  or  Sabean 
creed,  who,  for  the  payment  of  a  poll  or  capitation  tax,  enjoy  security 
of  person  and  property  and  full  liberty  of  worship  in  an  Islamic  country. 
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the  Governor  of  Egypt,  replied  to  this  circular  letter 
thus  — “  0  Prince  of  True  Believers  !  If  such  a  state  of 
things  endures  for  any  time  in  Egypt,  all  the  Zimmis  will 
become  Muslims  and  the  revenues  from  their  tribute  will 
be  lost  to  the  Imperial  Treasury.”  On  the  receipt  of 
this  missive,  Omar  at  once  despatched  a  special  commis¬ 
sioner  to  Egypt  charged  with  this  command  :  “  Strike 
Haian  thirty  blows  on  the  head  with  a  whip  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  wicked  words  he  has  spoken,  and  tell  him 
that  every  soul  who  shall  embrace  the  pure  and  holy  faith 
of  Islam  shall  be  exempted  from  the  capitation  tax.  I 
shall  be  beyond  measure  happy  if  all  the  Zimmis  become 
Muslims,  for  God  sent  His  Holy  Prophet  into  the  world 
to  do  the  work  of  an  apostle,  not  to  act  as  a  muhassil — 
a  collector  of  taxes.” 

Prior  to  Omar’s  accession  to  the  throne,  it  had  been 
customary  under  the  Ommayads  to  anathematise  from 
the  pulpits  the  memory  of  the  fourth  Khalifah,  Hazrat 
Ali,  and  his  descendants.  Omar  ordered  the  immediate 
discontinuance  of  the  practice,  and  directed  that,  in  lieu 
of  the  imprecation  previously  used,  a  du’a  (prayer)  should 
be  offered  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  people  towards  charity, 
forbearance  and  benevolence. 

Omar’s  desire  was  not  to  enlarge  but  to  consolidate  the 
vast  empire  to  which  he  had  succeeded.  The  army  of 
Maslamah  then  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Constantin- 
nople  was  recalled  ;  all  frontier  expeditions  were  stopped; 
the  people  were  encouraged  in  industrial  pursuits,  and 
provincial  governors  were  required  to  give  a  strict  account 
of  their  stewardship.  In  a  rescript  addressed  to  the 
prefect  of  al-Kufah,  a  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  about  four  days’  march  from  the  site  of 
Baghdad,  Omar  exhorted  his  governors  to  abolish  all 
unjust  ordinances  and  remove  all  causes  of  complaint, 
“  for,”  so  runs  the  document,  “  thou  must  know  that 
the  maintenance  of  religion  is  due  to  the  practice  of 
adalat  wa  karamat  (justice  and  benevolence);  do  not  think 
lightly  of  any  sin  ;  do  not  try  to  depopulate  what  is  po¬ 
pulous  ;  do  not  endeavour  to  extract  from  the  subjects 
anything  beyond  their  capacity  ;  take  from  them  what 
they  can  give  ;  do  everything  to  improve  population  and 
prosperity ;  govern  mildly  and  without  harshness  ;  do 
not  accept  presents  on  festive  occasions ;  do  not  take  the . 
price  of  sacred  books  (distributed  among  the  people! ; 
impose  no  tax  on  travellers  or  on  marriages  or  on  the 
milk  of  camels ;  and  do  not  insist  on  the  poll-tax  from 
anyone  who  has  become  a  convert  of  Islam.'* 
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Omar’s  son,  Abdul-Malik,  a  promising  youth  of 
seventeen,  who  was  in  complete  accord  with  his  godly 
father  in  all  his  aspirations  for  the  good  of  his  people  and 
the  reform  of  the  Muslims,  one  day  asked  him,  half  re¬ 
proachfully,  why  he  did  not  make  more  serious  endeavours 
to  exterminate  the  evils  that  were  beginning  like  makruh 
aklah,  a  foul  canker,  to  eat  into  the  heart  of  Muslim  society. 
“  My  beloved  son,”  was  the  father’s  reply,  “  what  thou 
tellest  me  to  do  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  sword,  but 
there  is  no  good  in  the  reform  which  requires  the  use  of 
the  sword.” 

During  the  reign  of  Omar,  laxity  of  morals  was  re- ' 
prehended  ;  and  many  burdens  were  removed  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  people,  by  the  reduction  of  taxation. 
Omar  died  ( A.H.101 )  having  reigned  only  for  two  years  and 
four  months1.  His  reign  forms  the  most  attractive 
period  of  the  Ommayad  domination.  It  is  pleasant  to 
dwell  on  the  labours  and  aspirations  of  so  pious  and 
capable  a  ruler  who, all  his  life,  made  the  welfare  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  beloved  people  the  sole  object  of  his  ambition. 

Six  further  sovereigns  of  the  Banu-Umaiyah  succeeded 
to  the  Khilafat  after  the  death  of  Omar  the  Pious,  the 
last  of  the  line  being  Marwan  II  nicknamed  Marwan  al- 
Himar2.  Directly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  the 
Abbasids,  the  lineal  descendants  of  A1  Abbas,  the  son  of 
Abdul-Muttalib  and  paternal  uncle  of  the  Prophet  Mu¬ 
hammad,  refused  to  acknowledge  Marwan  as  Khalifah. 
Under  their  Imam  (who,  in  consequence  of  the  terrible 
revenge  he  took  upon  the  Ommayads  for  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  Ibrahim,  received  the  name  of  as-Saffah  or 
“  the  Sanguinary,”  by  which  appellation  he  is  known  in 
history),  the  Abbasids  conquered  Khorasan,  and  on  the 
13th  Rabia-as-sani,  in  the  132nd  year  of  the  Hegira  (25th 
November,  740  of  the  Christian  era),  Abu’l  Abbas  Abd¬ 
ullah  was  proclaimed  Imam  and  Khalif  of  the  Muslims. 
Marwan  raised  an  army,  120,000  strong,  and  crossed  the 
Tigris,  but  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zab,  on  the  11th  Jumada-al-akhir,  A.H.  132  (25 
January  750).  This  memorable  battle  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  Ommayads.  Marwan  fled  first  to  Mosul,  then  to 

(1)  Before  coming  to  the  throne  ‘Omar  ibn  ‘Abdul  ‘Aziz  had  for 
years  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  government  of  the  Muslim 
Empire — Ed.  “  Islamic  Culture.” 

(2)  al-himar — “  the  ass  ” — This  name  was  given,  not  in  derision 
but  in  recognition  of  Marwan ’s  remarkable  powers  of  endurance,  his 
physical  strength  and  force  of  will.  The  Arabian  donkey  is  noted  for 
possessing  great  powers  of  endurance. 
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Hairain,  thence  to  Homs,  and  from  there  to  Damascus. 
Ultimately  he  fled  to  Egypt.  His  pursuers,  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  him  “  hot  o’  foot,”  found  the  fallen  monarch  at  a 
place  called  Busir,  or  Busiris,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile,  where  he  had  lain  down  to  rest.  Determined  to  sell 
his  life  dearly,  the  unfortunate  sovereign  rushed  forth, 
sword  in  hand,  only  to  fall  transfixed  with  a  lance.  Thus, 
on  the  26th  day  of  Zul-Hijja,  in  the  I32nd  year  of  the 
Hejira  (5th  August  750)  perished,  sword  in  hand,  one  of 
the  bravest  and  best  of  his  house,  and  with  him  fell  the 
House  of  Ommaya.  “Some  of  the  sovereigns  of  this 
dynasty  were  undoubtedly  great,  whilst  others  were  no 
worse  than  their  contemporaries  in  the  western  world. 
Omar  II  (“Omar  the  Pious  ”),  who  has  been  deservedly 
styled  the  Marcus  Aurelius  of  the  Arabs,  was  a  ruler  far  in 
advance  of  the  times  ;  and  Walid  I  and  Hisham,  though 
they  cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  pedestal  with  him, 
were  yet  men  of  great  capacity,  honestly  solicitous  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  the  people.  Mar  wan  II 
himself,  but  for  his  unfortunate  end,  would  have  taken  a 
front  rank  among  the  rulers  of  the  world.  He  was  brave 
and  wise  ;  but  says  Ibn-ul-Athir,  ‘as  destiny  had  put  a  term 
on  his  reign,  both  his  valour  and  his  wisdom  came  to 
naught1.’  ” 

Brave  as  a  lion,  as  a  serpent  wise 
It  seem’d  as  if  to  highest  heights  he’d  rise  ; 
Despite  all  this  Nasib 2  did  seal  his  fame, 

And  left  him  nothing  but  an  empty  name. 

While  these  great  events  were  in  progress  in  the  East 
the  sciences  were  being  less  and  less  cultivated  and  en¬ 
couraged  in  Europe  and  eventually  sank  into  a  state  of 
total  inactivity,  the  unsettled  state  of  society  during  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire  being  extremely  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  science.  The 
sanguinary  conflicts  wherein  the  southern  nations  of 
Europe  were  repeatedly  engaged  with  ■  their  northern 
neighbours  between  the  2nd  and  8th  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  tended  greatly  to  estrange  their  minds  from 
scientific  pursuits  ;  and  the'hordes  of  barbarians  and  other 
invaders  by  which  the  Roman  Empire  was  latterly  overrun, 
while  forcibly  bringing  home  to  the  people  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  strong  resistance,  introduced  such 
habits  of  barbarism  that  science  was  almost  entirely 

(1)  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sayyid  Ameer  Ali,  A  Short  History  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  page  188. 

(2)  Nasib =Destiny. 
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forgotten.  True  the  art  of  healing  was  still  professed  by 
a  few  ecclesiastics  and  by  itinerant  practitioners  (many  of 
whom  were  absolute  charlatans),  but  anatomy  and 
physiology  were  utterly  neglected  :  and  no  name  in 
Europe  of  anatomical  or  physiological  celebrity  seems  to 
diversify  the  long  and  uninteresting  period  which  is  now 
referred  to  as  “  the  Dark  Ages.” 

The  flourishing  period  of  Arabian  medicine  begins 
about  the  year  640  of  the  Christian  era  and  ends  with  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  supremacy  of  this  school  during 
this  period  is  accounted  for  by  its  history.  Early  in  the 
seventh  century  the  great  Arabian  prophet  Muhammed, 
(on  whom  be  everlasting  peace!)  appeared  in  Mecca  and, 
by  his  magnetic  personality,  his  skill  in  war  and  diplomacy 
and  his  clear  and  logical  religious  teachings,  consolidated 
into  one  powerful  nation  all  the  smaller  States  which  had 
composed  Arabia. 

In  less  than  a  century  after  his  advent  all  Arabia, 
Persia,  Syria,  North  Africa  and  Spain  were  in  the  hands 
of  his  followers  and  Islam  had  been  accepted  as  the  religion 
of  the  majority  of  their  inhabitants.  Western  Rome  had 
been  over-run  and  her  territories  filched  from  her  by  the 
northern  barbarians.  Her  eastern  empire  was  surrounded 
and  threatened  by  enemies. 

This  political  decadence  of  Rome,  and  the  ascendency 
of  the  followers  of  Muhammad,  was  reflected  in  the  history 
of  medicine.  The  conquerors  absorbed  the  learning  of 
the  conquered,  and  it  may  readily  be  understood  that  the 
rise  of  Arabian  medicine  at  this  period  was  only  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  history.  An  offspring 
from  Greek  schools,  it  reflected  the  teaching  of  the  masters 
of  the  Age  of  Foundation,  and  although  it  showed  no  great 
discoveries,  no  wonderful  advances  for  some  considerable 
time,  it  vitalised  all  the  learning  of  the  past,  and  rendered 
clear  a  good  deal  of  what  had  hitherto  been  obscure. 

Anatomical  and  physiological  learning  and  the  art  of 
medicine  neglected  in  Europe  was  sustained  and  extended 
by  the  Muslims.  The  Arabs  and  other  races  who  had  em¬ 
braced  the  Islamic  faith  coalesced  under  various  rulers  and 
by  their  rigid  and  abstemious  habits,  great  powers  of  en¬ 
durance  and  enthusiastic  and  indomitable  valour  in  suc¬ 
cessive  expeditions  against  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  acquired  such  a  military  reputation  as 
rendered  them  formidable  wherever  they  appeared.  After 
a  century  and  a  half  of  foreign  warfare  and  internecine 
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animosities  under  the  successive  dynasties  of  the  Orama- 
yads  and  the  Abbasids,  the  Muslims,  under  the  latter 
dynasty,  recognised  more  and  more  the  value  of  science, 
and  especially  of  that  branch  of  it  which  has  for  its  aim 
the  prolongation  of  life,  the  prevention  and  healing  of 
disease  and  the  alleviation  of  pain  arising  from  wounds 
and  bodily  injuries. 

The  Khalif  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur  (“  the  Victorious  ”) 
(A.D.  754-755),  combined  with  his  official  and  compre¬ 
hensive  knowledge  of  Islamic  Law  the  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  science  of  astronomy  ;  but  to  his  grandson 
Abu- Abbas  Abdullah  Al-Mamun,  (A.D.  783-833)  belongs 
the  honour  and  merit  of  undertaking  to  render  his  subjects 
philosophers  and  physicians.  By  the  direction  of  this 
noble-minded  ruler  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  were  translated  into  Arabic ;  and  the  favour  and 
munificence  with  which  literature  and  science  and  the 
professors  thereof  were  patronized  speedily  raised  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  distinguished  and  learned  Muslims.  The  residue 
of  the  rival  family  of  the  Ommayads  already  settled  in 
Spain,  prompted  by  an  equally  honorable  ambition  to 
promote  learning,  adopted  the  same  course ;  and  while 
the  academy,  hospitals  and  library  of  Baghdad  bore  elo¬ 
quent  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  Abbasids, 
the  munificence  of  the  Ommayads  was  not  less  conspicuous 
in  the  literary  institutions  of  Cordova,  Seville  and  Toledo. 

Abu  Bakr  al-Razi,  Abu  All  ibn-Sina,  Abu’l-Qasim, 
and  Abu’l-Walid  ibn  Rushd,  the  Rhazes,  Avicenna,  Abul- 
casis  and  Averroes  of  European  authors,  are  their  most 
celebrated  names  in  medicine  and  physiology. 

We  shall  deal  with  these  great  men  more  in  eoctenso 
later,  but  we  may  here  remark  that  Rhazes  (Abu  Bakr 
al  Razi)  has  left  descriptions  of  the  eye,  of  the  nose, 
the  ear  and  its  meatus i  and  of  the  heart,  and  treatises 
on  the  small-pox  and  the  measles ;  and  Avicenna  ( Abfi  Ali 

(1)  Meatus.  [Latin  Meatus=a.  passage,  going,  motion,  or  course, 
from  Meo=  to  go,  to  pass]— a  term  used  in  anatomy  to  designate  an 
opening  or  canal,  as  the  Meatus  audilorius,  extending  from  the  concha 
(the  largest  and  deepest  concavity  of  the  external  ear)  to  the  tympa¬ 
num  or  drum  ;  in  its  lining  membrane  are  found  the  ceruminous  glands 
(the  follicles,  or  numerous  small  glands  situated  between  the  cutaneous 
lining  and  the  cartilage  of  the  external  auditory  canal),  secreting  the 
cerumen  (the  wax  or  wax-like  secretion)  of  the  ear — the  meatuses  of 
the  nose  are  passages  between  the  spongy  bones  and  the  nasal  fossafe, 
and  in  rushing  through  them,  the  air  deposits  its  odour  on  the  mucous 
membrane. 
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ibn  S!na),  AbQ’l-Qasim  and  Avewoes  (Abu’l-Walid  ibn 
Rushd)  give  anatomical  descriptions  of  the  body. 

It  has  been  often  stated  that  the  general  character 
of  the  physiological  works  of  these  learned  men  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  based  upon,  if  not  exactly 
copies  from,  Galen’s  writings1,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
this  is  undoubtedly  correct.  They,  however,  obtained 
a  place  in  anatomical  and  physiological  history  and  their 
medical  authority  exercised  a  considerable  influence  in 
the  European  schools ;  the  nomenclature  which  they 
employed  was  adopted  by  European  anatomists  and  phy¬ 
siologists,  and  continued  to  be  used  by  them  until  the  revi¬ 
val  of  ancient  learning  in  Europe,  during  the  Renaissance 
period,  restored  the  nomenclature  of  the  Greek  physicians. 
Thus  the  cervix ,  or  nape  of  the  neck  is  termed  nucha 
and  Kafra ;  the  oesophagus  is  meri  and  halk  ;  the  umbilical 
region  is  sumen  or  suma ;  the  abdomen  is  myrach,  the 
peritoneum  (a  membrane  which  encloses  the  bowels)  is 
siphac  and  assifak ;  and  the  omentum,  plural  omenta 
(one  layer  of  the  peritoneum  passing  over  the  liver,  and 
another  behind,  the  two  layers  meeting  at  the  under 
surface,  passing  to  the  stomach,  and  forming  the  lesser 
omentum ;  then,  surrounding  the  stomach,  passing  down 
in  front  of  the  intestines,  and  returning  to  the  transverse 
colon,  forming  the  greater  omentum)  zirhus 2.  One 
name  worthy  of  special  mention  in  the  long  list  of  Muslim 

(1)  Galen  (Claudius  Galenus) — Born  at  Pergamum,  Mysia,  about 
180  of  the  common  era.  A  celebrated  Greek  physician  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  writer,  long  the  supreme  authority  in  medicial  science.  He 
travelled  in  various  countries  (studying  in  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  and 
elsewhere)  visited  Rome  164 — 168.  and  returned  there  in  170,  remain¬ 
ing  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  Sicily.  He 
composed  a  large  number  (about  500)  of  works  on  medicine,  logic 
etc.  whereof  83  genuine  treatises  and  some  others  regarded  as  doubtful 
have  been  preserved. 

(2)  The  following  Arabic  anatomical  words  may  be  of  interest:  — 
Anatomy =tashrih  ;  anus  makad,  dubr  ;  analysis  tafsil,  tafrik,  taksim  ; 
arm  said  ;  the  arm-pit  ibt ;  artery  —sharyan,  irk ;  the  beating  of  the 
artery,  the  pulse —na&d  ;  blood— dam ;  bone=azm,  izam  ;  joint  bones 
(of  the  heel)=ftai,  (of  the  hands=to,  plural,  kaas,  (of  the 
back);  the  back-bone,  the  vertebra —kharraz  azzahar;  a  bone-setter— 
mujabbir;  the  neck,  unk  ;  heart  =kalb;  vein— irk,  plural,  uruk  /  the 
temporal  veins  —assudghan;  two  veins  in  the  jaws  or  throat =annahiran 
two  veins  in  the  eyes  (also  two  in  the  nose)— al  asharan  ;  stomachs 
midah,  batan ;  the  intestine  (gut) = maa,  pi.  ama,  masarin;  uterus  womb 
rahm  ;  uterine =rahmi  ;  throat=ftalfc,  halkum  ;  jaw  —fak,  hanak  ;  the 
upper  jaw  al  fak  al  ala ; ;  the  lower  jaw,  al  fak  al  asfal ;  tooth = sin ; 
wounded  —majruh ;  ent—majud ;  an  emetic —mukayi;  death  mamat 
deadly —mumit. 
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scientists  is  that  of  Abdu’l-Latif,  the  annalist  of  Egyptian 
affairs.  This  author,  who  maintains  that  it  is  impossible 
to  learn  anatomy  from  books,  and  that  the  authority  of 
Galen  must  yield  to  personal  inspection,  informs  us  that 
the  Muslim  doctors  did  not  neglect  opportunities  of 
studying  the  bones  of  human  bodies  in  cemeteries  ;  and 
that  he  himself,  by  once  examining-  a  set  of  bones  in  this 
manner,  ascertained  that  the  lower  jaw  is  formed  of  one 
piece  ;  that  the  sacrum,  though  sometimes  composed  of 
several,  is  most  generally  of  one  ;  and  that  Galen  is  mis¬ 
taken  when  he  asserts  that  these  bones  are  not  single. 

The  era  for  Islamic  physiological  and  medical  learn¬ 
ing  extends  to  the  13th  century  A.D.  Let  us  now  take 
in  sequence  some  of  the  names  already  mentioned  and 
give  some  further  details  with  regard  to  them. 

There  were  in  all  thirty-seven  Abbasid  Khalifs,  of 
whom  Abu-Jaafar,  surnamed  Al-Mansur,  “the  Victorious  ” 
(A.D.  754-775),  Harfm-ar-Rashid  (A.D.  786-809),  and  Al- 
Mamun  (A.D.  812-833)  were  the  most  celebrated — of 
these,  the  first,  who  was  the  second  Khalif  of  that  line, 
founded  Baghdad,  the  capital  of  the  Abbasids,  about 
762  ;  the  second,  who  was  the  fifth  Khalif,  has  been 
rendered  immortal  by  the  frequent  allusions  to  him,  and 
to  members  of  the  Barmekid  family,  in  the  “  Arabian 
Nights  while  the  third,  who  was  the  seventh  Khalif  of 
the  line,  was  a  great  patron  of  literature  and  science. 
As  years  rolled  on  the  dynasty  and  its  princes  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  came  to  an  end  under 
the  37th  and  last  Khalif  Al-Musta’sim  Billah,  with  the 
capture  of  Baghdad,  in  the  year  1258  of  the  Christian  era, 
by  Hulaku  Khan,  sovereign  of  the  Mughals,  and  the 
grandson  of  Jenghiz  Khan. 

No  history  of  this  kind  would  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  that  distinguished  family  which  played  so 
prominent  a  part  for  many  years  under  the  Abbasid 
Khilafat.  It  is  said  that  during  the  khalifate  of  Abdullah 
Abul’  Abbas  Al-Saffah  (the  Blood-shedder)  A.D.  747-754, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  there  came  to  his  court  from 
Khorasan  the  son  of  a  priest  at  the  fire  temple  at  Nevbehar 
in  Balkh,  named  Jaafar  ibn  Barmak,  who  subsequently 
became  the  founder  of  the  great  family  known  afterwards 
as  the  Barmakids  or  “  Barmecides.”  This  same  Jaafar 
Barmak,  who  had  renounced  his  ancestral  faith,  Zoroas¬ 
trianism,  and  embraced  Islam,  offered  the  Khalif  Al-Saffah 
a  ring  containing  Samrn  (poison),  which  he  said  might 
serve  him  in  case  of  necessity.  His  son,  Khalid,  became 
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chief  Vizier  under  Al-Saffah,  continued  to  hold  the  same 
office  under  Al-Mansur  and  was  retained  in  office  by  the 
third  Khalif,  Al-Mahdi.  The  family  was  rich  beyond 
computation,  and  Khalid  was  sage,  eloquent,  frank  and 
courageous  beyond  all  men  of  his  day.  So  great  was  the 
influence  of  Khalid  that,  at  this  time,  when  Al-Mansur  was 
at  the  height  of  his  interest  in  the  creation  of  Baghdad, 
and  proposed  to  despoil  the  palaces  of  the  Khosroes  at 
Medain  of  their  magnificent  columns  and  other  masonry, 
he  dared  to  interpose  objections  to  the  plan.  With  the 
sagacity  of  a  wary  courtier  he  suggested  that  to  destroy 
the  evidences  of  the  past  Persian  grandeur  was  to  obliter¬ 
ate  the  proofs  of  the  power  of  Islam  which  had  overthrown 
it.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Baghdad  is  placed  in 
the  year  762  of  the  Christian  era.  The  protests  of  Khalid 
were  efficacious,  and  the  palaces  of  the  the  Persian  monarchs 
were  left  undisturbed.* 

Concerning  this  great  man,  Mas’udi,  the  historian, 
writes  thus  :  — 

“  The  height  to  which  Khalid-ibn-Barmak  attained 
in  prudence,  bravery,  learning,  generosity  and  other 
noble  qualities,  was  never  realized  bv  any  of  his  sons  ; 
Yahya  did  not  equal  him  in  judgment  and  intelligence  : 
nor  Fadhl,  the  son  of  Yahya  ,in  liberality  and  disinterested¬ 
ness  ;  nor  Jaafar,  the  son  of  Yahya.  in  bravery  and  energy. 
When  Abu-Muslim,  the  Khorasani,  sent  Kahtaba  Tai 
against  Yazid-ibn-Omar,  who  was  governing  the  two  Iraqs, 
Khalid  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  him.  They 
halted  on  the  way  at  a  village  and  whilst  they  were  break¬ 
fasting  on  the  terrace  of  one  of  the  houses,  they  saw 
several  flocks  of  gazelles  and  other  wild  animals  coming 
from  the  desert,  and  approaching  so  near  that  they  got 
into  the  camp  among  the  soldiers.  “  Amir !”  said 
Khalid,  “  order  the  men  to  saddle  and  bridle  !”  Kahtaba 
stood  up  in  amazement  and,  seeing  nothing  to  alarm 
him,  said,  “  What  do  you  mean,  Khalid,  by  this  advice?” 
The  other  replied,  “  The  enemy  are  on  the  march  against 
you  ;  do  you  not  see  that  if  these  flocks  of  wild  animals 
draw  so  near  to  us,  they  must  be  flying  before  a  numerous 
body  of  men  ?”  The  troops  were  scarcely  on  horseback 
when  the  dust  raised  by  the  approaching  army  was  per¬ 
fectly  visible.  Had  it  not  been  for  Khalid,  they  would 
all  have  perished.” 

Khalid  died  about  780.  Yahya,  the  son  of  Khalid, 
not  only  himself  became  the  Vizier  of  the  Khalif  Harun 
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al-Rasbid  but  also  his  two  sons,  Fadhl  and  Jaafar. 
Yahya  was  very  liberal,  and  sometimes  gave  away  consi¬ 
derable  sums  of  money  for  very  small  services.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  no  poet  or  philosopher  ever  left  his  door 
without  carrying  some  gold  pieces  with  him.  Fadhl,  the 
son  of  Yahya,  was  more  liberal  but  less  eloquent  than  his 
brother  Jaafar.  The  Khalif  Harun  esteemed  the  two 
brothers  so  highly  that  he  entrusted  his  son  Muhammad  to 
the  care  of  Fadhl,  and  his  son  Mamun  to  the  custody  of 
Jaafar.  Afterwards  he  made  Jaafar  his  vizier,  and  sent 
Fadhl  to  be  Governor  of  Khorasan.  There  Fadhl  built 
mosques,  reservoirs  of  water  and  carvanserais,  augmented 
the  army,  and  attracted  numbers  of  emigrants  to  the 
country,  whereby  he  gained  the  approval  of  his  sovereign, 
who  ordered  the  poets  to  sing  his  praises.  Fadhl  died  in 
809,  and  his  death  was  bewailed  by  several  poets,  such  as 
Abfi’l-Hejna,  Otbi,  Abu-Nawwas  and  others. 

The  Barmakids  were  patrons  of  art,  letters  and  science, 
and  encouraged  men  of  learning  to  make  their  homes  at 
Baghdad  ;  the  Khalif  Harun-al-Rashid  sympathized  with 
this  prudent  policy  and  his  metropolis  became  magnificent 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express.  In  the 
progress  of  the  city, the  Khalif’s  brother, Ibrahim  (surnamed 
as-Sari\  “  the  ever-ready,”)  a  man  of  great  intelligence 
and  considerable  learning  and  a  student  of  science,  who 
afterwards  became  a  claimant  for  supreme  power,  was  a 
great  helper.  The  chief  Wazir  (“burden-bearer,”)  who  bore 
the  burdens  of  State  was  Yahya,  son  of  Khalid  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Jaafar  Barmak;  and  it  was  he  who  encouraged  trade, 
patronised  learning,  regulated  the  internal  administration 
of  government  in  every  respect,  fortified  the  frontiers,  and 
made  the  provinces  prosperous  by  preserving  them  in  safe¬ 
ty.  His  son  Jaafar  governed  Syria  and'Egypt,  besides  hav¬ 
ing  other  responsibilities .  ‘  ‘Thef  amily  was  an  ornament  to 
the  forehead  and  a  crown  on  the  head  of  the  Khalif,  as 
the  chroniclers  relate  ;  they  were  brilliant  stars,  vast 
oceans,  impetuous  torrents,  beneficent  rains,  the  refuge 
of  the  afflicted,  the  comfort  of  the  diseased,  the  pillars  of 
learning,  the  patrons  of  science,  and  so  generous  are  they 
represented  that  the  story  of  their  beneficence  reads  like 
a  veritable  page  from  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights1/’ 

Jaafar  was  slain  in  802,  his  tragic  fate  is  well  known. 
He  excelled  in  literary  attainments  and  was  especially 
noted  for  his  oratory  and  his  style  of  composition.  A  long 


(1)  Gilman,  The  Saracens,  (“  Story  of  the  Nations  ”  series)  p.  867, 
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biography  is  given  of  him  by  the  Muslim  historian,  Ibn- 
Khallikan.  He  was  a  thorough  master  of  language  and 
expressed  his  thoughts  with  great  elegance  and  eloquence. 
In  one  night  he  endorsed  more  than  a  thousand  petitions 
addressed  to  the  Khalif  with  his  decisions,  all  of  which 
were  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Islamic  Law.  The 
favour  enjoyed  by  Jaafar  with  Harun-ar-Rashid  was  so 
great  that  this  Khalif  caused  one  robe  to  be  made  with  two 
separate  yaka  (collars),  which  they  both  wore  at  the  same 
time. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  names  of  three  of  these 
Abbasid  Khalifs  who  were  distinguished  patrons  of 
learning.  The  following  additional  inforriiation  may  be 
useful : — 

Abu  Jaafar  Al-Mansur  (The  Victorious)  (A.D.  754-775) 
succeeded  his  brother  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  in  A.D. 
754.  He  removed  the  seat  of  government  from  Kufa  to 
Baghdad,  which  he  built  (764)  at  immense  expense.  The 
spot  which  he  chose  was  not  far  from  a  city  called  Median 
(The  Twin  City),  because  it  occupied  the  site  of  two  more 
ancient  towns,  Selcucia  and  Ctesiphon,  but  a  little  north 
of  it,  on  the  Tigris.  Bestowing  upon  it  the  name  of  Bagh¬ 
dad,  he  erected  his  palace,  calling  it  Dar-as-Salam  (“  The 
Abode  of  Peace”),  in  the  centre,  building  about  it  circular 
walls,  in  order  that  it  might  be  approached  from  all 
quarters  equally  well.  The  waters  of  the  Tigris  were 
carried  around  the  ramparts  by  means  of  a  ditch,  and  a 
hundred  and  sixty  towers  served  as  further  protection. 
“  Every  art  of  the  architect  and  the  designer,  of  the 
artist  in  stone,  of  the  painter  and  gilder,  was  made  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  grandeur  of  a  city  which  was  intended  to 
embody  something  of  the  magnificence  of  a  dynasty  that 
counted  its  wealth  by  the  hundred  million,  and  hesitated 
at  no  outlay  that  would  make  a  display1. 

Mansur  is  represented  by  the  Arabian  historians  as  a 
person  of  uncommon  personal  beauty  and  of  brilliant 
mental  gifts.  He  caused  the  Elements  of  Euclid  to  be 
translated  from  the  Syriac,  the  famous  fables  of  Bidpai 
from  the  Persian,  and  some  of  Aristotle’s  works  from  the 
Greek  into  Arabic.  Al-Mansur  died  in  the  158th  year 
of  the  Hegira  (corresponding  with  the  year  775  of  the 
Christian  era)  during  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  at  the  age 

(1)  Gilman.  The  Saracens.  (“  Story  of  the  Nations  ”  series) 
p.  887. 
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of  almost  70,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother 
Mahdi. 

Medical  science  under  Mansur  enjoyed  the  highest 
honour,  which  it  ever  afterwards  retained  under  the 
Abbasid  dynasty.  Distinguished  physicians  were  brought 
from  the  Persian  hospital  at  Jondhsapur,  and  between  the 
years  750  and  850  of  the  Christian  era  the  number  of 
physicians  was  considerable,  among  whom  the  following 
were  the  most  celebrated  : — 

Georgios  ( Jorjis)-bin-Bakhtyeshun  of  JondshapOr  lived 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Abbasid  dynasty,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  book  on  Pandects,  and  also  of  a  work 
called  Risalatu’l  jumjumat  (“  Treatise  on  the  Skull  ”), 
which  is  now  lost.  When  Al-Mansur  was  building  the 
city  of  Baghdad  it  is  stated  that  he  suffered  from  Takkmat 
(indigestion),  pains  in  his  stomach,  and  from  ‘ ajaz  (im- 
potency),  and  Georgios,  then  the  director  of  the  medical 
college  at  Jondshapur,  was  recommended  to  him  as  the 
most  skilled  physician  of  the  time.  Accordingly  the 
Khalif  ordered  Georgios  and  two  of  his  pupils,  Ibrahim  and 
Serjis,  to  come  to  Baghdad,  appointing  Jebrayl  (Gabriel), 
the  son  of  Georgios,  as  director  of  the  Dar-al-mard 
(hospital)  in  the  place  of  his  father. 

Georgios,  so  the  story  goes,  placed  his  royal  patient  on 
a  new  diet  wherein  vegetables  predominated,  and  amongst 
other  viands,  prescribed  a  dish  of  kamat  (mushrooms)  to 
be  taken  each  day.  By  this  regimen  the  Persian  physician 
effected  a  cure  and  received  from  Al-Mansur  three  thous¬ 
and  gold  pieces  as  his  fee,  along  with  a  beautiful  slave-girl ; 
the  latter  was,  however,  returned  to  the  Khalif  with  a 
letter  which,  while  profoundly  thanking  the  monarch  for 
his  gift,  said :  “  It  is  necessary  for  my  professional 
success  that  I  keep  my  mind,  bi  kamal  waai‘  (perfectly 
placid)  and  how  can  I  do  so  if  I  think,  on  one  hand,  of  the 
voluptuous  charms  of  this  beautiful  damsel,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  dayim  ghirah  (perpetual  jealousy)  of 
my  wife  ?”  The  Khalif  was  highly  amused  with  the 
wording  of  this  document,  took  back  the  maiden,  and 
gave  Georgios  a  hundred  more  gold  pieces  in  her  stead. 
From  that  time  the  physician  attained  free  access  to  the 
harem,  and  enjoyed  high  favour  with  the  Khalif,  who 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  in  770  to  become  a  convert 
to  Islam  ;  this  he  refused,  however,  and  died  early  in  the 
following  year  (771).  Before  his  death,  Georgios  asked 
io  be  permitted  to  return  to  Jondshapfir,  to  be  interred 
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there  with  his  ancestors.  Al-Mansfir  said,  “  Fear  God  and 
believe  in  His  Prophet,  and  I  guarantee  you  paradise  !” 
Georgios  replied,  “  I  am  satisfied  to  be  with  my  ancestors, 
be  it  in  Paradise  or  be  it  in  hell.”  The  Khalif  laughed, 
allowed  him  to  return  home,  and  presented  him  with  ten 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  for  his  travelling  expenses. 

Jibrayl  (Gabriel),  the  son  of  the  above-named  Jorjis 
(Georgios),  was  also  a  great  student  of  physiology  and  a 
celebrated  physician.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  treatise 
on  the  human  vertebra.  The  work  bearing  the  title  of 
Al  kharaz  azzahar,  wherein  he  enumerated  the  exact 
number  of  bones  contained  therein,  and  divided  them  into 
sections,  and  made  some  interesting  observations  upon 
the  ribs  ( dulin ),  and  their  position  in  the  human  frame. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  Khalif  Harun-ar-Rashid, 
who  frequently  declared  that  he  would  not  refuse  him 
anything.  When,  however,  this  Khalif  fell  ill  at  Tus  and 
asked  Jibrayl  for  his  opinion,  the  latter  replied  that  if 
Harhn  had  followed  his  advice  to  be  moderate  in  sexual 
pleasure,  he  would  not  have  been  attacked  by  disease. 
For  this  candid  reply  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  his 
life  was  saved  only  by  the  Bash  Hajib  (chief  chamberlain), 
Rubi’i,  who  was  very  fond  of  him.  Amin,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Harfxn-al-Rashid,  strictly  followed  the  advice 
of  Jibrayl  and  would  not  eat  or  drink  anything  without 
the  sanction  of  his  medical  man. 

In  the  200th  year  of  the  Hegira  (817  of  the  Christian 
era)  Jibrayl  cured  a  high  dignitary  of  the  empire  named 
Sehl-bin-Hassan,  who  recommended  him  to  the  Khalif 
Al-Mamfin  ;  who  already  had,  as  his  personal  “  body- 
physician,”  Mikail,  the  son-in-law  of  Jibrayl.  Eight  years 
later  Mamtin  fell  very  sick  and,  as  all  the  medicines  of 
Mikail  had  proved  inefficacious,  ‘  Isa,  the  brother  of  the 
Khalif,  advised  him  to  call  in  Jibrayl  and  be  treated  by 
him,  as  he  had  known  him  from  childhood;  but  Abfi-Ish&k, 
the  other  brother  of  Al-Mamftn,  called  in  another  cele¬ 
brated  physician  of  the  time,  Yahya-bin-Masawwih.  His 
treatment  proved  as  abortive  as  that  of  Mikail,  and  when 
it  was  demonstrated  that  he  could  do  nothing,  the  Khalif 
sent  for  Jibrayl,  who  by  a  skilful  massage  of  the  invalid’s 
spine  and  appropriate  medicine  restored  Al-Mamfin  to 
health  in  three  days  and  was  in  consequence  rewarded 
with  a  princely  gift. 

When  al-Mamfin  marched,  in  the  213th  year  of  the 
Hegira  (828  A.D.)  against  the  Byzantines,  Jibrayl  fell 
seriously  ill  and  died,  whereupon  the  Khalif  took  the 
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eldest  son  of  Jibrayl,  who  was  an  intelligent  and  skilled 
physician,  with  him  on  the  campaign. 

The  works  of  Jibrayl,  in  addition  to  the  one  already 
quoted,  are  : — 

1.  A  Risalah  (treatise)  on  food  and  drink,  dedicated 

to  the  Khalif  Al-Mamun. 

2.  An  introduction  to  ‘  Ilm-al-mantik  (The  science 

of  Logic). 

3.  Extracts  from  medical  Pandects. 

4.  A  book  on  Tabkhir  (Fumigation)  and  on  fumiga- 

tories. 

H.  M.  Leon. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  BORNU1 


“  According  to  the  preponderance  of  Bornu  tradition, 
which,  it  must  be  noted,  is  Muslim  tradition,”  writes 
Mr.  H.  R.  Palmer  in  his  Introduction,  “  the  epoch  at 
which  this  rule  or  Kingdom  arose  was  contemporary 
with  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Ummeyad  Caliph  Umar 
ibn  Abd  ul  Aziz,  for  it  is  said  that  after  the  time  of  this 
Caliph  the  Caliphate  passed  to  Bornu.  We  may  therefor 
date  the  rise  of  the  Bornu  Kingdom  in  the  Wadai  region 
as  between  750  and  800  A.D.  ”  Curiously  he  adds: 
“  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  ignoring  of  the  Abbasid 
Caliphate  by  the  Bornu  historians  or  traditionalists 
means  that  Islam  was  introduced  into  Wadai  and  Kancm 
by  adherents  of  the  Fatimid  (Shi’ite)  dynasty  of  Egypt.” 
The  ignoring  of  the  Abbasids  appears  to  us  quite  natural 
in  view  of  the  great  popularity  of  the  Ummayads  in  North 
Africa,  so  that  many  people,  as  we  find  in  Spain,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  orthodox  Khilafat  ended  with  the 
massacre  of  that  dynasty, -which,  in  the  minds  of  distant 
peoples,  might  well  be  confused,  with  the  death  of  its 
last  great  Khalifa,  Umar  ibn  Abdul  Aziz.  There  is  no 
trace  of  Shi’a  influence  to  be  found  in  the  material  here 
presented.  “  The  nascent  Kingdom  of  Bornu  drew  its 
inspiration  from  Egypt  and  North  Africa.  Though  its 
conduct  towards  the  African  peoples  by  which  it  was 
surrounded  was  callous  and  brutal,  the  degree  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  achieved  by  its  early  chiefs  would  appear  to  compare 
favourably  with  that  of  European  monarchs  of  that  day. 
It  was  probably  during  the  13th  century  that  a  settled 
capital  was  founded  at  N’jimi  (Sima)  near  Mas,  in  Kanem, 

1  History  of  the  First  Twelve  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Mai  Idris 
Alooma  of  Bornu  (1571 — 1588).  By  his  Imam  Ahmed  ibn  Fartua, 
together  with  the  44  Diwan  of  the  Sultans  of  Bornu  ”  and  ‘  Girgam*' 
of  the  Magumi.  Translated  from  the  Arabic  with  Introduction  and 
notes  by  H.  R.  Palmer,  sometime  Resident  of  Bornu  Province.  Go* 
vernment  Press,  Lagos.  7/6. 
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East  of  Lake  Chad.  From  thence  a  redoubtable  warrior, 
Mai  Dunama  Dabalemi,  early  in  the  13th  century  extend¬ 
ed  the  Bornu  empire  up  to  Kauwar  and  Tibesti  in  the 
North,  and  to  the  regions  South-West  of  Lake  Chad.” 

Though  the  existence  of  occasionally  powerful  Muslim 
Sultanates  in  the  Southern  Sahara  and  Western  Sudan 
is  known,  very  little  is  known  of  their  character  and 
history.  This  work  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Northern  Nigeria,  representing  as  it  does  much  careful 
study  born  of  friendly  interest,  is,  therefor,  of  real  value 
to  the  student  of  Islamic  history.  The  main  text  of  it 
consists  of  a  contemporary  narrative  of  conquests  made 
by  a  Sultan  of  Bornu  in  the  late  16th  century,  which 
affords  some  vivid  glimpses  of  the  mode  of  warfare,  dress 
and  customs  of  the  time.  The  references  to  former 
historical  records  and  the  quotations  from  various  poets 
show  that  Bornu,  though  remote,  was  not  cut  off  from 
Muslim  culture.  Twice  did  the  Sultan,  hero  of  the  work, 
repair  to  Mecca  on  the  pilgrimage,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  Quran  and  Hadith  is  emphasised,  though  he  would 
appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  Prophet’s  merciful 
rule  in  war  :  “  Destroy  not  their  means  of  subsistence,  ” 
since  he  was  particularly  fond  of  devastating  standing 
crops  and  what  we  nowadays  should  call  “  the  economic 
weapon,  ”  which  to  Muslims  is  undoubtedly  forbidden. 

“  Now  when  the  time  of  the  rains  came,  and  the  corn 
put  forth  its  shoots  and  sprang  up  and  was  good  to  look 
on,  and  almost  ripe,  the  Sultan,  the  Amir  ul  Muminin 
Haj  Idris  (may  God  ennoble  him)  went  out  with  his  army 
and  cut  the  corn  of  the  enemy,  leaving  none  at  all ... .  In 
the  following  year  when  the  time  for  the  cutting  of  trees 
came  round,  the  Sultan  Haj  Idris,  in  accord  with  his 
custom,  came  to  cut  the  trees  in  the  town  of  Maya.  The 
heathen  assembled  with  their  hearts  full  of  anger,  and 
fought  a  fierce  battle  with  the  Muslims  and  succeeded  in 
making  them  desist.  The  Muslims  returned  to  their 
halting  place,  the  Sultan  was  angry  with  them,  very  angry, 
and  asked  how  did  this  occur  ?  They  saw  that  their 
Sultan  was  displeased  and  his  wrath  lay  heavy  upon 
them.  So  when  God  brought  the  morning,  they  advanced 
towards  the  town  of  the  enemy  to  cut  the  trees.  The 
unbelievers  hastened  to  drive  them  back,  trying  to  do  as 
they  had  d one  the  day  before.  They  charged  the  Muslims 
—a  horrid  host.  But  the  Muslims  cared  not,  but  pursued 
their  tree-cutting. 

“  Then  the  enemy  attacked  on  all  sides  and,  divided 
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into  many  parties,  charged  the  Muslims.  But  it  did  them 
no  good.  The  Muslim  horsemen  and  the  archers  from  the 
West  crept  up  under  Wazir  Kursu. 

“  Lo  !  there  has  been  gathered  for  them 

“  As  it  were  a  showing  up  of  their  affairs  : 

“  My  detractors  have  assembled  and  their  hurts 

reach  me. 

“  The  shield-bearers  and  all  the  chiefs  put  forth  their 
utmost  endeavour  and  cut  the  trees,  and  did  not  return 
till  the  day  was  well  advanced.  Thus  they  cut  the  trees 
on  the  second  and  third  days,  till  there  were  no  more 
trees  left  at  Maya  and  Badama.  In  a  few  days  they 
reached  Charum.  The  Muslims  were  astonished  at  the 
cutting  of  the  trees  of  Badama  in  such  a  short  time,  and 
the  enemy  were  entirely  non-plussed.  The  Sultan  then 
divided  up  his  army,  and  ordered  every  section  to  return 
to  their  quarters  and  clear  their  farms  until  the  proper 
time  for  cutting  trees  or  spoiling  farms  or  deeds  as  named 
above  came  round.  Then  the  enemy  experienced  the 
pinch  of  the  three  kinds  of  pressure  upon  them.  They 
gave  up  burying  corn  except  for  those  whose  farms  were 
surrounded  by  deep  pools  on  every  s  ide .  Thus  the  Sultan’s 
victory  over  the  first  of  the  unbelievers  was  assured. 
The  faithful  triumphed — the  amirs  and  officers  and  their 
followers  and  horsemen — in  that  means  of  feeding  their 
children  was  denied  to  the  enemy,  and  every  man  in  Bornu 
hoped  for  the  destruction  of  their  towns.  No-one  had 
dreamt  of  such  a  thing  before  Sultan  Al-Haj  Idris  ibn 
Ali  who  carried  out  his  design,  hoping  that  his  Lord  (be 
He  exalted)  would  fulfil  his  task  and  make  it  easier  for 
him.  His  Lord  on  high  had  indeed  chosen  him,  and  made 
him  excel  in  wonderful  resource  and  fruitful  design. 
There  was  no  rivalry  or  competition  with  him  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  his  age.  They  followed  him,  taking  ex¬ 
ample  from  the  injunctions  of  the  Hadiths  and  Kura ’an. 
No-one  great  or  small  among  the  Muslims  or  among  the 
pagans  ever  expected  the  destruction  of  all  these  thickets. 
Thus  the  enemy  were  deceived  and  came  to  the  great 
town  of  Sausana  (an  outpost  town  which  he  had  built) 
twice  to  attack  the  Sultan.  The  first  time  they  retreated 
without  a  battle,  for  the  Lord  (be  He  exalted  and  His 
perfection  glorified)  cast  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  dirty 
idolators.  They  returned  a  second  time  and  a  battle  took 
place.  God  put  to  flight  their  host  in  accord  with  the 
promise  in  His  spoken  word.  They  broke  and  fled 
whence  they  came.” 
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Thus  from  Ahmad  ibn  Fartua,  the  sixteenth  century 
historian  of  Bornu,  we  learn  that  Sultan  Idris  had  in  his 
service  Turkish  soldiers  armed  with  muskets,  that  his 
cavalry  had  quilted  armour  for  their  horses,  and  his  in¬ 
fantry  great  shields  against  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the 
heathen.  He  took  no  avoidable  risks,  his  delight  was  in 
a  battle  where  he  lost  not  a  single  Muslim  while  the  enemy 
were  put  to  wholesale  slaughter.  But  he  could  show 
mercy  on  occasion,  his  wars  were  waged  in  the  first  place 
for  the  protection  of  his  law-abiding  subjects  from 
marauders,  and  as  a  testimony  to  his  personal  powers  of 
endurance  the  following  passage  is  worth  quoting  :  (p.  50), 
“As  an  example  of  the  fine  character  of  our  Sultan 
Haj  Idris,  may  God  exalt  him  in  both  worlds,  he  left 
Birni  on  the  27th  of  Ramadan  for  the  West,  and  halted 
at  the  town  of  Mara.  He  made  the  afternoon  and 
evening  prayers  there,  and  then  passed  South,  marching 
rapidly.  It  was  in  the  rains.  When  he  was  close  to 
Diskam,  the  rain  came  down  heavily,  and  the  Sultan 
observed  that  certain  sections  of  his  troops  wished  to 
enter  the  town  ;  but  he  passed  on  without  stopping, 
even  though  he  was  soaked.  The  people  continued  tired 
and  wet ;  their  clothes  and  saddles  were  soaked;  till  they 
reached  the  town  of  Dagazabi  in  the  evening.  They  were 
bound  to  fast,  but  the  people  broke  the  fast  owing  to 
thirst,  and  did  not  wait  for  night.  The  Sultan  then 
mounted  and  the  people  with  him.  They  crossed  the 
river  (Komadugu  Gana)  near  the  town  of  N’gazar  and 
journeyed  the  whole  night  pressing  on  till  the  morning. 
By  afternoon  they  reached  the  town  of  Alaraba.  The 
Sultan  then  launched  forays  South  and  North.  They 
did  not  return  till  late  the  next  morning,  capturing  some 
prisoners.  The  Sultan  returned  to  N’gazar  and  camped 
there  before  the  approach  of  evening.” 

“  The  people  slept,  weary  and  thoroughly  exhausted, 
and  prayed  the  sunset  prayer — hungry.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  Imam  Ahmad  ibn  Sofia  that  night  to  pray  the 
Ramadan  prayers  with  his  Sultan  by  reason  of  his  fatigue 
and  faintness,  for  the  march  was  a  cruel  one.  When 
the  time  came  to  praise  the  Lord  in  the  morning,  the 
Amir-ul-Muminin  Haj  Idris  mounted  with  the  army  and 
marched  to  the  big  city,  the  Birni.  They  had  not  yet 
reached  it  when  they  saw  the  new  moon  of  the  month 
Shawwal.  They  entered  the  city  between  sunset  and 
eight  o’clock  and  slept  there.  The  drum  was  beaten  for 
the  Id  ul  Fitr.” 
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It  will  be  noted  how  well  Mr.  Palmer’s  manner  of 
translation  preserves  the  graphic  force  of  the  original. 

We  are  amused  in  the  list  of  the  Sultans  of  Bornu  to 
come  across  the  name  of  our  old  friend  Al-Malik  Seyf 
bin  zi  Yazal  (or  Yazan),  “  the  man  who  brought  the  Nile 
to  Cairo,”  to  whom  there  is  a  little  shrine  on  the 
Mocattam  Hill  behind  the  citadel,  the  subject  of  a 
cycle  of  Arabic  folk-tales  and  inserted  poems  as  long  as 
the  Arabian  Nights.  But  when  Ahmed  ibn  Fartua 
writes  of  “Saif  ibn  Dthi  Yazan  from  the  flower  of  the 
Quraish  and  the  seed  of  Himyar,”  we  cannot  follow  him, 
because  Quraish  are  not  the  seed  of  Himyar  but  of 
Mudhar,  and  the  two  were  separate  as  light  and  darkness 
in  old  Arabia,  and  even  in  Islam  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Shi’a-Sunni  controversy.  Seyf  bin  Zi  Yazal  is  a 
South  Arabian  personage. 

Of  the  other  documents  which  Mr.  Palmer  has  trans¬ 
lated  and  his  local,  ethnological,  linguistical  notes 
we  can  say  no  more  than  that  we  judge  them  valuable 
and  have  found  them  interesting.  They  are  quite  outside 
the  field  in  which  we  claim,  some  knowledge.  The  work 
is  of  a  kind  deserving  praise,  particularly  where  the  author 
is  a  high  official  and  administrator.  In  giving  it  its  due 
we  congratulate  Northern  Nigeria. 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MUSLIM  AUTHORS! 

When  presenting  a  note  on  Muslim  Jurisprudence  by 
Maulvi  Mahmud  Hasan  Khan,  formerly  Mufti  of  Tonk 
State,  in  the  first  number  of  “.Islamic  Culture  ”  we  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  footnote  that  the  learned  author  was  engaged 
upon  a  monumental  work  of  bibliography  in  twelve 
volumes.  Of  this  the  first  volume  in  Arabic  has  now 
reached  us,  most  admirably  printed  in  Beyrut.  In  this 
volume  the  author  is  fully  occupied  in  stating  his  inten¬ 
tions  and  propounding  the  whole  scheme  of  his  work, 
being  here  less  concerned  with  the  classification  of  authors 
than  with  the  various  headings  under  which  he  will  range 
them  according  to  their  literary  work.  Such  a  catalogue 
raisonnee,  though  invariably  useful  to  the  student,  can  be 
very  dull ;  but  here  the  author’s  learning  and  his  turn  for 
anecdote  have  raised  this  spade-work  to  the  height  of 
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(Ma'jamu'l  Musannifin  published  under  the  patronage  of 
His  Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam’s  Government  in  Beyr&t.) 
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literature.  He  explains  why  it  is  inadvisable  in  the  ease 
of  Muslim  authors,  to  group  his  material  according  to 
the  names  of  writers  which  is  the  ordinary  Western 
method  of  disposing  of  such  work.  The  same  name  is 
often  common  to  a  dozen  Muslim  authors — for  instance, 
Ibn  ul-Athir — who  were  distinguished  in  their  own  day 
by  some  pseudonym  or  surname  ;  and  even  in  the  case 
of  surnames  there  is  still  room  for  confusion,  as  in  the 
case  of  Yahudi.  One  writer  was  called  Yahftdi  (Jew) 
because  he  really  was  a  Jew  and  wrote  from  the  Jewish 
standpoint  ;  while  another  was  called  Yahfldi  simply 
because  he  lived  near  the  Jewish  quarter  in  Baghdad,  he 
was  a  Muslim  and  had  no  connection  whatsoever  with 
Judaism.  Of  former  bibliographies,  most  have  been 
confined  to  a  particular  century  or  country  or  class  of 
literature.  Our  author  intends  to  deal  with  the  whole  of 
Muslim  literature  in  every  land.  Therefor,  following  the 
example  of  an  old  work,  Kashfu’z-zunun,  of  which  after 
full  consideration  he  prefers  the  system  to  all  others,  he 
decides  to  classify  his  authors  according  to  the  subject 
of  which  they  treat. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  brief  but  luminous  account 
of  the  origin  of  human  literature  in  general  and  of  Muslim 
literature  in  particular  ;  he  then  carefully  apportions  the 
share  of  credit  due  to  Arabs  and  non- Arabs  ( 
properly  means  a  non- Arab,  not  a  Persian)  in  the  evolution 
of  that  literature  ;  distinguishes  that  which  is  peculiar 
to  it,  such  as  fiqh,  tafsir,  hadith  and  tasawwuf,  from  that 
which  has  been  assimilated  or  adopted  from  outside,  and 
that  which  has  been  merely  borrowed,  not  assimilated  or 
adopted,  terms  which  imply  some  degree  of  modification. 
And  then  he  enumerates  more  than  three  hundred  cate¬ 
gories  of  literature,  giving  to  each  a  name  and  explaining 
what  he  understands  by  it.  For  example,  when  he  comes 
to  Tasawwuf  he  gives  a  clear  account  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  term,  following  Al-Ghazzali  and  incidentally  Ibn 
Khaldfin,  and  the  result  is  as  good  an  exposition  of  the 
whole  subject  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  The  work 
completed  on  these  lines  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
every  student  of  Islamic  literature.  The  author’s  style 
in  Arabic  is  extraordinarily  good,  quite  free  from  the 
strain  and  excessive  hyperbole  which  mark  the  efforts  of 
most  Indian  writers ;  and  the  admirably  clear  and  comely 
type  of  the  Beyrut  press  adds  to  the  reader’s  pleasure. 
Why  is  it,  we  wonder,  that  Arabic  type,  which  has  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  is  still. 
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with  the  exception  of  one  press  in  Constantinople,  so 
poor  outside  those  countries.  The  casting  of  fair 
type  is  not  a  ‘  mystery  5  of  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians, 
and  there  seems  no  real  reason  other  than  lethargy  why 
clear  type  should  not  be  introduced  even  in  India,  parti¬ 
cularly  now  that  Persia  (India’s  traditional  model)  has 
declared  in  favour  of  it. 

A  VOYAGE  IN  ALGERIA1 

Good  travel-books  are  rare  like  fine  observers,  and  it 
is  remarkable  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  memorable 
travel-books  of  recent  years  have  been  by  women.  The 
names  of  Miss  Edith  Durham,  Miss' Gertrude  Lothian  Bell 
and  Miss  Kingsley  will  occur  to  everyone  as  those  of 
writers  having  each  some  special  subject  of  enthusiasm  in 
addition  to  the  love  of  adventure  and  that  curiosity  which 
in  writers  of  the  baser  sort  seems  mere  inquisitiveness. 
To  this  select  group  of  travellers  the  author  of  “  Desert 
Winds  ”  seems  to  us  to  belong ;  although  the  tour 
she  here  describes  is  made  by  hundreds  every 
year,  although  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  her  means 
of  conveyance  (a  motor-car),  and  no  wish  on  her  part  to 
break  records  or  set  foot  upon  untrodden  ground.  But 
she  approached  Algeria  from  a  new  mental  direction 
and  found  more  there  than  the  tourist  finds  ;  and  her  deep 
and  understanding  sympathy  for  Muslims,  even  as  they 
appear,  discrowned  and  disinherited,  in  Algeria  today, 
makes  us,  at  any  rate,  welcome  her  appearance  as  an 
author.  Islam  has  fewer  students  in  America  than  in  any 
other  civilised  country,  most  Americans  seeming  tempera¬ 
mentally  barred  from  appreciation  of  a  civilisation  based 
onthoughts  of  universal  brotherhood  and  generosity  rather 
than  individual  acquisitiveness.  The  author  of  “  Desert 
Winds  ”  is  an  American  lady.  She  writes  as  “  Hafsa,” 
an  Arabic  proper  name  which  may  or  may  not  be 
a  pseudonym  but  is  certainly  a  disguise  ;  and  she  writes 
uncommonly  well.  Along  with  vivid  and  charming 
impressions  of  people  and  scenery,  her  book  contains  a 
heap  of  information  concerning  Muslim  North  Africa — 
information  which  the  author,  in  her  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  Arabs,  no  doubt,  assimilated  with  the 
pleasure  she  is  able  to  impart  so  easily.  Such  understand¬ 
ing  can  hardly  be  of  spontaneous  growth  in  the  West. 
We  suspect  some  freak  of  heredity. 

(1)  Desert  Winds.  By  Hafsa.  New  York  and  London,  the  Century 
Company. 
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Here  is  her  opening  description  of  Algiers  :  “  Above 

the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  the  old  Turkish 
citadel  huddles  on  its  promontory  like  an  aged  hawk, 
molting  and  motionless.  The  sea  no  longer  brings  it 
treasure-trove  ;  yet  still  it  watches  for  the  sails  of  old  ships, 
not  knowing  that  they  are  no  more . . .  .The  breeze  ruffling 
the  waters  of  peacock  blue  brushes  the  hoary  walls  of  the. 
ancient  fortress,  yet  stirs  no  silken  banner  nor  Pasha’s 
princely  cloak.  It  only  whirls  up  puffs  of  yellpw  dust 
that  sifts  over  the  odd  wares  spread  on  the  ground  by. 
vagrant  merchants,  over  the  rude  tools  of  squatting 
barbers  and  settles  as  fine  grit  on  chessboards  balanced 
between  the  knees  of  bearded  Moors.”  And  after  she 
has  started  on  her  journey  :  “On  the  banks  of  these 
quiet  rivulets,  wild  grasses  rippled  in  the  sunshine  and 
nodded  their  feathery  heads  soberly  in  the  shade  of  cypres¬ 
ses.  And  upon  the  highway  flowed  a  varied  current  of  life. 
Flocks  of  spotted  goats  and  sheep  some  with  the  owner’s 
mark  dyed  on  their  backs  in  red,  were  led  by  Berber, 
herdsmen  in  search  of  pasturage  on  the  plains  or  higher 
in  the  hills.  The  sheep — a  wavy  mass  of  soft,  dingy  white 
— docilely  followed  by  the  shepherd,  who  oft-times  carried 
a  lamb  or  a  kid  too  young  to  keep  up  with  the  others, 
while  the  goats,  quicker  and  more  independent,  nibbled 
at  every  bit  of  herbage  by  the  wayside.  But  the  sound  of 
the  automobile  horn  would  galvanise  this  leisurely 
migration  into  scrambling  tumult ;  che  good  shepherd, 
in  humble  anxiety  lest  harm  come  to  any  of  his  charges, 
would  hasten  to  clear  the  way.” 

Hafsa  tells  us  all  we  need  to  know  about  the  Kabyles, 
even  to  the  origin  of  their  name  in  the  Arabic  word 
qaba’il  (plur.  of  qahilah  tribe) ;  though  she  forgets  to 
mention  the  origin  of  their  other  name  of  Berber  which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  our  “  barbarian  ” — the  people  whose 
language  sounded  like  “  burr — burr.”  Every  where  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  Arabic-speaking  world  in  Africa 
we  come  upon  the  words  Berber,  Berberi,  Beraberah 
(the  plural).  We  hear  of  Marabout  saints,  tombs,  legends ; 
of  the  Ouled  Nail,  the  prostitute  tribe  of  North  Africa, 
of.  superstitious  practices,  but — and  this  is  a  peculiar  merit 
of  this  author  — Hafsa  never  confuses  these  things  with 
Islam.  Her  chapter  on  Islam  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
book  and  does  not  interrupt  the  travel  story,  but  illumina- 
nates  it.  “  With  the  first  stirring  of  the  Muslim  world 
at  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  comes  the  muedhdhin’s  call 
to  prayer — a  distant  singing  voice,  cadent  and  sweet,' 
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with  a  few  repetitive  notes  of  compelling  simplicity.  It 
is  an  appeal,  a  command  to  wake  ;  not  to  the  common¬ 
place  drudgery  and  meaningless  routine  of  visible  life, 
but  to  open  the  mind  wide,  to  give  the  soul  free  sway 
in  an  aspiration  toward  God.  Thus  the  Muslim,  hearing 
the  voice  from  the  “  shining  tower,”  is  lifted  from  the 
nadir  of  sleep  to  a  full  zenith  of  spiritual  exaltation.  He 
is  refreshed  and  invigorated  and  gains  inspiration  to  guide 
him  gladly  and  wholesomely  throughout  the  day. 

“  From  dawn  to  sundown,  from  birth  to  the  grave,  he 
sees  in  his  life  and  in  all  the  lives  about  him,  in  the  world 
and  in  the  universe,  a  single,  primal,  and  final  God, 
infusing  each  thought,  each  thing — and  yet  somehow 
centred  into  one  great  crowning  Ideal,  unimaginably 
remote,  all-powerful.  Toward  this  all-wise  Magnificence 
embracing  all  beauty,  all  mystery,  flows  the  soul  of  every 

believer . But  for  reward  the  Muslim  does  not  pray, 

neither  does  he  pray  lor  any  personal  favour,  for  any 
miracle  of  deliverance.  No,  he  does  not  pray  ;  he  wor¬ 
ships,  he  sings  praises.  Working  his  own  salvation,  the 
Muslim,  after  his  best  struggle,  works  upon  the  outcome, 
good  or  bad,  with  dignity  and  composure.  “It  is  the 
will  of  Allah  ” — and  “  Muhammad  is  His  Apostle”  ;  he 
does  not  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  Merciful  and  the 
Muslim  but  the  chasm  is  bridged  by  the  Truth  who  ins¬ 
pired  Muhammad.  The  life,  the  personality,  the  work  of 
the  Prophet  are  dwarfed  by  the  Glory  whom  he  taught 
his  people  to  worship ....  Thus  unity  came  to  old  Arabia — 
that  was  as  corrupted  by  blood  feuds,  selfish  prides  and 
false  idols  as  is  the  world  today.” 

Hafsa  has  praise  for  the  revival  work  of  the  Sannusi- 
yah  confraternity,  and  even  a  word  which  shows  her 
understanding  of  the  potential  worth  to  the  Muslim  world 
of  the  emergence  of  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  ibn  Sa’ud  and  his 
ikhwan  into  civilised  life.  Her  work  is  eminently  quotable 
and  there  is  much  which  we  should  like  to  quote  if  space 
allowed — particularly,  her  conversations  with  Algerians 
and  the  description  of  the  solemn  ceremony  of  digging 
a  new  well  in  the  M’zab.  Only  one  more  extract : 

“  The  Muslims  of  Algeria  are  not  allowed  to  vote 
or  to  bear  firearms  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
colonial  government ;  but  under  the  capable  rule  of  their 
own  leaders  the  Arabs  do  not  indulge  in  disturbances. 
In  this  respect  they  make  good  subjects  ;  yet  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  colonizer,  they  may  lack  co-operative 
enthusiasm.  They  seem  to  wait  for  some  inevitable 
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future.  This  appearance  of  waiting,  this  apparent  faith 
in  the  phoenix  of  their  race,  has  caused  the  Arabs  to  be 
regarded  as  inscrutable,  unknowable,  aloof. ..  .yet  their 
reserve  is  rather  a  dignified  defence  against  the  frequently 
rude  inquisitiveness  of  foreigners  whose  patronage  na¬ 
turally  engenders  resentment.  Perhaps  the  Arabs  are 
indifferent  to  the  progress  of  an  alien  civilisation  imposed 
upon  them.  But  they  have  some  reason  to  be  proud. 
And  although  the  Beduin  of  today  may  not  accurately 
know  the  past — cloaked  with  the  glamour  of  legend, 
remembered  as  South  Arabia  was  remembered  in  the 
poetry  of  pre-Islamic  nomads — yet  the  message  of  the 
past  is  vividly  graven  on  their  unlettered  hearts.” 

Innumerable  students  of  Persian  in  the  schools  and 
innumerable  lovers  of  Persian  who  have  long  since  left 
the  schools  behind  them  will  acknowledge  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Kuka  for  his  excellent  anthology  of 
Persian  wit  and  humour1.  For  the  student,  overdone 
with  grammar  and  “  prescribed  texts,  ”  Mr.  M.N.  Kuka’s 
book  will  have  the  charms  of  a  wild  garden,  and  it  will 
possibly  be  here  for  the  first  time,  that  he  will  come  to 
realise  the  bewitching  charm  of  Persian  prose  and  verse. 
“  Anecdotes  of  Poets  and  Princes,”  “  Parody  and  Burles¬ 
que,”  “  Hyperbole,”  “  Satire  and  Epigrams,”  “  Humorous 
Stories  in  Verse”  “Riddles,”  “  Play  on  words  and  Macaro¬ 
nic  verses,”  “  Stories  of  Akbar,  Birbal  and  Mullah  Do- 
Pyazah,”  these  are  some  of  the  headings  under  which 
Mr.  Kuka  has  arranged  the  treasures  of  his  literary  search  ; 
and  we  must  not  forget  “  The  Cynic’s  Glossary,”  under 
which  heading  the  author  gives  the  definitions  of  Mulla 
Do-Pyazah  and  his  predecessor  Ubaid  Zakani,  from  which 
we  quote  the  following  :  “  King=The  idlest  man  of  the 
time.”  “  Fool=an  officer  who  is  honest.”  “  Ill  man= 
the  slate  on  which  the  physician  learns  his  alphabet.” 
“  Poet=a  proud  beggar.”  “  Bribe =the  resource  of  those 
whose  cause  is  lame.”  “  National  calamity = a  ruler 
given  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Harem  only.”  “  The  sword 
of  God=the  hunger  of  the  unemployed.”  “  S£ffi=a  whirl¬ 
pool  of  deceit.”  “  Salutation=a  polite  hint  to  others  to 
get  up  and  greet  you  with  respect.”  “  Muezzin=one 
who  disturbs  the  sleep  of  the  lazy.”  “  Brave  man=one 
who  seeks  dangers  and  accidents.”  “  Schoolmaster= 
one  whom  the  children  regard  as  the  Angel  of  Death.” 
Every  Persian  reference  and  extract  is  fully  rendered  and 
explained  in  English,  and  for  any  English-knowing  person 

(1)  Wit,  Humour  and  Fancy  of  Persia,  By  Mehrjibhai  Nosherwanji 
Kuka,  ujk.,  Bruce  Bead,  Fort,  Bombay.  Ba.  5. 
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learning  Persian  or  wishing  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
that  fascinating  language  no  pleasanter  approach  could 
be  imagined  than  this  garden  path  which  Mr.  Kuka  has 
so  nicely  planned  and  planted  for  his  reader. 

We  have  received  from  Bombay  a  nicely  printed 
pocket  size  edition  of  “  Omar  Khayyam  as  a  Mystic” 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Saklatwalla.  Mr.  Saklatwalla  is  a  great 
enthusiast  for  Omar  Khayyam,  and  his  enthusiasm  carries 
him  to  heights  and  depths  where  we  can  hardly  follow,  as 
when  he  says  :  “  Those  Persian  scholars  who  have  passed 
their  lives  pouring  over  the  works  of  Iran’s  mystical  poets, 
find  no  hesitation  to  conclude  that  if  not  by  faith  or  per¬ 
suasion  or  both,  Omar,  Hafiz  and  Sadi  were  at  heart  more 
of  a  Zoroastrian  than  Muslims.”  On  the  same  grounds 
we  ourselves,  for  our  part,  might  as  well  conjecture 
that  Mr.  Saklatwalla  himself  is  more  of  a  Hindu  than 
Zoroastrians.  The  work  concludes  with  a  suggestion, 
almost  an  appeal :  “  In  concluding  these  stray  jottings 

it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  to  form  an 
Omar  Khayyam  club  of  India  in  Bombay  on  the  same 
lines  and  footing  as  those  of  London  and  New  York. 
Such  a  hope  I  trust  will  not  take  long  to  fructify  as  there  is 
much  literary  talent  to  initiate  the  movement.  Amen.” 
The  idea  seems  quite  a  good  one. 

KITABU’L-IITJDAl 

Me.  Yaqub  Hasan  writes2  :  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is 
not  true,  that  “  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  this  undoubtedly  remarkable  work  in  Urdu  is 
so  strong,  not  only  among  the  general  public,  but  also 
among  the  Ulama.”  The  general  public  has,  through 
snsh  of  its  spokesmen  as  have  communicated  their  views 
to  me,  given  its  unanimous  verdict  in  favour  of  Kitabu’l- 
Huda.  As  regards  the  Ulama,  excepting  Nawab  Sadr 
Yar  Jung  Bahadur,  not  a  single  a‘alim  has  uttered  a  word 
of  deprecation  against  my  compilation.  On  the  other 
hand  there  has  been  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion 
and  chorus  of  praise  from  learned  fazils  of  all  schools  of 
Muslim  religion  and  theology.  Every  one  recognized 
the  purity  of  the  motive  with  which  I  undertook  this 
stupendous  task.  Moulana  Asghar  Husain  Sahib  of 
Deoband  Madrasa  remarked  :  “  On  seeing  the  name  of 

the  enlightened  author  on  the  book  a  thought  came  into 

(1)  Kitabu’l-Huda.  By  Yaqtib  Hasan.  Office  of  Kitabu’l-Huda, 
Madias. 

(2)  In  reply  to  the  review  in  our  January  number — Editor,  “Islam* 
lc  Culture.’' 
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my  heart  that,  like  other  modern  educated  authors  he 
must  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Ulama  of  the 
*  New  Light  but  after  perusing  the  book  I  have  come 
to  know  that,  praise  be  to  God,  the  author  has  not  ad¬ 
opted  this  hateful  method,  but  with  extreme  labour 
and  attention  and  high  research,  and  after  much  thought 
and  care  bestowed  on  the  ma'qulat  (recorded  materials) 
has  wielded  the  pen  with  great  justice.  Making  a  mistake 
in  ijtihad  (deduction)  and  opinion  is  a  different  matter, 
but  he  has  not  deliberately  and  intentionally  interfered 
with  the  Shari' at  (laws  of  religion),  nor  has  he  gone  against 

the  malqulat  (recorded  materials) . His  study  and 

research  is  not  only  worthy  of  all  praise  but  is  a  matter 
of  envy  and  desire  for  seekers  after  knowledge  like  us 
(Ulama).” 

I  am  emphatic  that  the  extracts  that  Nawab  Sahib 
has  given  from  my  book  do  not  “  deny  the  existence  of 
Spirits,  Satan  and  the  Angels.”  On  the  other  hand  the 
verses  of  the  Quran,  as  arranged  by  me,  so  subtly  define 
the  composition  of  these  spiritual  beings  that  even  an 
agnostic  or  a  hardened  materialist  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  reconciling  himself  to  the  belief  in  them. 

Is  it  not  true,  as  I  have  asserted,  that  “  the  mention 
of  the  angels  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  story  of 
Adam?”  How  then  can  “  thinkers  understand  from  this 
one  line  how  weak  is  his  ( i.e .  my)  faith  in  them.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  “  bad  people  are  (also)  called 
Shayatin  (Satans)  in  the  Quran,”  but  I  have  not  from  this 
concluded,  as  the  Nawab  Sahib  would  have  the  reader 
believe,  that  therefor  “  there  is  no  separate  existence  of 
Satan  as  is  generally  believed  by  Muslims.” 

“  To  interpret  any  verse  of  the  Quran  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  contradict  the  meaning  explained  by  the  Prophet 
(Peace  be  on  him)  is  not  only  a  sin  but  is  against  common 
sense.”  Nawab  Sahib  has  not  pointed  out  a  single 
instance  in  which  I  have  committed  this  sin,  with  which 
he  obviously  charges  me  by  implication.  I  have  made  a 
thorough  and  searching  study  of  Hadith,  and  even  Nawab 
Sahib  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  that  in  the  chapter 
on  Jinn  I  have  quoted  all  the  true  Traditions  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  “  The  Six  True  Records.”  It  is  true  that 
I  have  not  even  referred  to  the  several  maudu ‘  (fabricated) 
hadiths  which  are  found  in  commentaries  of  the  usual 
type. 
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In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  point  out,  what  is 
often  forgotten  or  ignored,  that  believers  are  called  upon 
to  put  their  faith  unreservedly  in  the  revealed  word  of 
God  as  faithfully  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  Quran.  In 
the  matter  of  our  beliefs  we  look  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Quran,  and  what  is  contained  in  the  Quran,  alone.  We  are 
not  required  to  believe  in  everything  that  may  happen 
to  be  found  in  a  Tradition  or  any  other  book,  but  for  which 
there  is  nosanction  in  the  Quran.  By  following  this 
principle  we  can  easily  get  rid  of  all  the  baseless  and  in¬ 
credible  legends  which,  passing  current  among  Muslims, 
have  found  their  way  even  into  some  commentaries  of 
the  Quran. 

In  the  matter  of  Ahkam  (commandments),  however, 
we  follow  the  Sunnat  (example)  of  the  Prophet  (Peace  be 
on  him)  and  obey  him  as  we  obey  God  Himself.  In  fact 
obedience  to  His  Messenger  is  obedience  to  Allah.  In  my 
tafsir  of  the  verses  of  Ahkam  I  have  drawn  entirely  upon 
the  Traditions.  But  for  this  the  reader  must  wait  for 
the  Madani  volumes  of  Kitabu'l-Huda. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  assure  Nawab  Sadr  Yar  Jung 
Bahadur  that  as  he  expected,  I  have  taken  his  criticism 
in  good  part,  and  nothing  would  have  given  me  greater 
pleasure,  than  to  “  carry  out  the  corrections  ”  he  thought 
needful,  if  he  had  only  pointed  out  the  alleged  “  defects  ” 
in  plain  language  as  I  myself  had  asked  him  to  do. 

URDU  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ta'limo  Tarbiat  ( Teaching  and  Education ).  A  quarterly 
magazine  published  by  the  Committee  of  Educationists  of 
the  All  India  Muslim  Educational  Conference,  Aligarh. 
Annual  Subscription  Bs.  5.  The  object  of  this  magazine 
is  to  solve  the  problems  of  teaching  from  the  practical 
point  of  view,  to  exchange  opinions  on  those  problems 
and  give  publicity  to  experiments  in  India  and  elsewhere 
so  that  teachers  may  profit  by  each  others  experience. 

Payam-i-ameen.  By  Moulvi  Muhammad  'Abdullah 
Minhas,  Shirkat-i-Adabia  Press,  Amritsar.  Price.  Be.  1. 
A  compendium  of  information  relating  to  the  Holy 
Qur&n. 

Allah  Walon  Ki  Zindagi.  (The  Life  of  Godly  persons) 
By  Syed  Wizarat  Ali,  Kaiser-i-Hind  Press,  Gurgaon, 
Punjab.  Price  Annas  12.  An  interesting  and  instructive 
little  book  dedicated  to  Nawab  Sadr  Yar  Jung  Bahadur, 
Sadr-us-Sudfir  of  His  Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam’s 
Government. 
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PRESS  COMMENTS . 

“  Leads  us  to  hope  that  it  will  rank  among  the  most  prominent 
publicationsappearing  in  India.” 

JOURNAL  OF  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY ,  LONDON. 

“  A  journal  of  high  literary  standard  and  advanced  knowledge 
relating  to  all  forms  of  Islamic  Culture.” 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  WORLD , 

LONDON. 

“The  journal  is  sure  to  breathe  a  new  life  into  the  lethargic 
Muslims.”  ISLAMIC  REVIEW ,  ENGLAND . 

“  It  is  a  unique  production  of  its  kind.” 

TIMES  OF  MESOPOTAMIA . 

“  A  periodical  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language  has  long  been 
a  great  want.  Islamic  Culture  will  be  a  most  important  addition  to 
Indian  periodical  literature.”  THE  INDIAN  DAILY  MAIL . 

“The  journal  is  of  a  really  high  standard . the  get-up  is 

good,  and  the  matter  is  excellent.  Hyderabad  may  well  be  proud 
of  this  production.”  THE  INDIAN  NATIONAL  HERALD. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  journal  will  be  occupying  an 
honourable  place  in  the  list  of  periodicals  which  save  humanity  from 
stagnation.  Not  merely  Muslims  but  everyone  interested  in  human 
progress  will  find  much  food  for  study  and  thought.” 

THE  BOMBAY  CHRONICLE . 

“  This  journal  will  do  agieat  deal  in  bringing  Islam  into  line  with 
modern  thought.  It  is  tastefully  got  up.”  THE  HINDU . 

“  The  Review  should  be  on  the  table  of  all  those  who  make  a 
study  of  Eastern  learning  and  art.  The  new  Quarterly  Review  issued 
from  Hyderabad  fills  a  long-felt  want  for  a  magazine  in  India  of  this 
nature.”  YOUNG  MUSLIM . 

“  The  journal  is  undoubtedly  a  most  precious  addition  to  literature 
in  general  and  to  literature  on  Islam  in  particular.  The  Review  is 
certainly  a  great  enlightening  and  uplifting  force  and  no  educated 
man  can  afford  to  be  without  it.”  THE  LIGHT. 

“  In  general  get-up  and  style  the  magazine  is  on  a  par  with  its 
British  contemporaries,  but  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  brilliant  Muslim  and  non-Muslim  contributors,  makes  it  the 
most  interesting  periodical  published  in  India.” 

THE  MUSLIM  OUTLOOK . 


il  Islamic  Culture  is  in  every  way  up  to  date  and  can  be  compared 
with  the  first  class  magazines  published  in  England,  France  and 
Germany.  The  magazine  is  unique  of  its  kind.” 

THE  MUSLIM  CHRONICLE. 

“  Is  excellently  got  up  and  well  printed  on  high  class  paper. 
The  organ  presents  the  cultural  and  the  enlightened  side  of  Islam 
and  as  such  it  should  be  welcomed  not  only  by  Muslims  but  also  by 
men  of  other  religions  who  wish  to  see  a  united  India  by  allowing 
followers  of  each  religion  to  study  the  best  of  other  religions. 

THE  INDIAN  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 

“  There  is  great  need  for  such  journals  in  order  to  dispel  ignorance 
and  misunderstanding  and  uphold  the  real  significance  and  truth  of 
every  religion  and  culture.  The  Magazine  is  very  well  printed  on  good 
paper.**  THE  RANGOON  MAIL . 

“  The  magazine  is  a  laudable  attempt  to  present  Islamic  Culture 

in  its  proper  perspective . it  is  well  got  up  and  is  quite  readable.’* 

SIND  OBSERVER. 

“  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  production  is  that  it  is  well  print¬ 
ed  and  carefully  “  read.”  THE  PIONEER. 

“  The  articles  published  are  of  varied  interest,  of  literary  merit, 
evincing  the  sound  learning  and  wide  scholarship  of  the  writers  who 
have  contributed  them.”  MADRAS  DAILY  EXPRESS . 

“  Islamic  Culture  ”  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  some  of 
the  best  writers  on  Islam.  Its  outlook  is  broad  and  the  range  of  its 
studies  wide.  The  printing  and  get-up  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and 
we  commend  the  journal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Islam  -its  His¬ 
tory,  Culture  and  Civilization.”  MUSLIM  REVIEW. 

“  Represents  the  best  Islamic  thought  of  the  day.  To  the 
Muslims  it  will  certainly  be  invaluable  and  even  to  the  non-Muslims 
it  may  be  useful  in  removing  certain  misconceptions  about  Islam.” 

UNITED  INDIA  AND  INDIAN  STATES. 

“  Islamic  Culture  is  maintaining,  in  every  respect,  its  standard 
which  it  set  up  at  its  start.  It  is  fascinating  to  to  the  eye  and  enter¬ 
taining  to  the  mind.  Famous  orientalists  of  East  and  West  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  Islamic  Culture.  The  columns  of  the  Islamic  Culture 
are  pouring  forth  the  best  that  is  in  Islam  and  Islamic  Culture.  To 
subscribe  to  the  Islamic  Culture  is,  we  believe,  to  help  the  cause  of  a 
correct  understanding  of  all  that  is  truly  Islamic.” 

THE  ALIGARH  MAIL . 

“  It  is  a  first  rate  journal  having  a  peculiar  importance  of  its 
own,  .It  is  a  pride  of  the  Islamic  world  and  every  lover  of  Culture 
would  do  Well  to  study  it.  No  Muslim  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Its  printing  and  get  up  is  excellent.”  THE  PATNA  TIMES • 
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NEW  LIGHTS  ON  MOGUL  INDIA  FROM 
ASSAMESE  SOURCES 1 

In  the  following  pages,  I  propose  to  introduce  the  reader 
to  a  very  old  Assamese  manuscript  chronicle,  known  as 
the  Padshah  Buranji  or  History  of  the  Badshahs, 
which  throws  many  new  lights  on  the  history  of  Muham¬ 
madan  supremacy  in  India,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
reigns  of  the  greater  Timurids.  While  many  other  races 
of  India  are  groping  in  darkness  for  materials  to  construct 
the  history  of  their  past  ages,  the  Assamese  have  ready¬ 
made  chronicles  of  past  events  recorded  by  contemporary 
eye-witnesses  and  historians.  These  chronicles  are  known 
as  Buranjis,  a  word  of  Ahom  or  Shan  origin,  literally 
meaning  a  store  that  teaches  the  ignorant.  The  chronicles 
dealing  with  the  events  of  the  Ahom  rule,  1228  to  1826 
A.D.,  are  systematic  and  complete,  but  we  have  also 
chronicles  of  the  Hindu  or  pre-Ahom  period,  though  of  a 
fragmentary  and  desultory  character.  Assam  came .  in 
contact  with  Kashmir  the  only  Hindu  Kingdom,  which 
can  boast  of  any  historical  literature,  through  Meghava- 
hana  and  Lalitaditya  who  came  to  Assam  on  friendly  as 

(1)  Chiefly  based  on  the  MS.  Assamese  Chronicle,  Padshah  Buranji 
or  annals  of  the  Delhi  Sultanate. 

The  idea  of  introducing  the  Padshah- Buranji  to  readers  in  India  and 
abroad  was  in  my  mind  since  we  arranged  a  transcript  of  the  manu¬ 
script  for  the  Kamarupa  Anusandhan  Samiti  or  Assam  Research  So¬ 
ciety  in  1923  ;  and  references  were  made  to  this  chronicle  in  my  paper 
Mir  Jumla  and  Ram  Singha  in  Assam ,  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Indian  History  for  December,  1926,  p.  377  n.  and  in  my  Review  of 
Haliram  Dhekial  Phukan’s  History  of  Assam  in  Bengali,  pub.  in  1829 
A.D.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bangiya-Sahitya-Parisat,  B.S.  1383,  p.  21. 
But  I  allowed  the  work  to  be  superseded  by  other  pre-occupations.  A 
few  episodes  from  the  Padshah  Buranji  were  read  out  to  my  most  reve¬ 
red  and  esteemed  teacher  Mr.  S.  Khuda'Bukhsh,  b.a.,  b.c.l.,  (Oxon.), 
Bar.-at-Law,  during  his  visit  to  Gauhati  as  President  of  the  Assam 
Students’  Conference  during  Christmas,  1927.  The  distinguished 
authority  on  Islamic  culture  and  civilisation  at  once  saw  the  value 
of  the  book,  which  represents  Assam’s  contribution  towards  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  history  of  Islamic  India :  and  I  owe  this 
paper  to  his  kind  suggestion  and  encouragement. — S .  K*  Bhuyan, 
Gauhati  18*1*1928. 
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well  as  belligerent  missions.  The  Shans  are  noted  for  their 
historical  instinct  which  manifested  itself  in  their  Azawins 
and  P’ongsawadans.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  whether 
Assamese  historiography  owes  its  origin  to  these  Kash¬ 
mirian  visitors  or  to  the  Shan  conquerors  and  settlers. 

The  Assamese  regarded  historical  knowledge  as  an 
indispensable  accomplishment  of  a  gentleman,  and  this 
was  necessary  in  a  country  which  had  no  written  consti¬ 
tution,  where  the  Government  with  its  numerous  branches 
had  to  be  conducted  on  precedents  gleaned  from  history 
or  tradition.  The  supreme  importance  which  history 
played  in  Assam  attributed  to  it  the  sanctity  of  Scripture, 
and  in  certain  quarters  it  was  looked  upon  with  esoteric 
veneration.  Oaths  were  taken  by  touching  hand-written 
chronicles,  and  occasionally  recital  of  a  few  pages  from 
history  was  an  inseparable  function  in  an  Ahom  royal 
marriage.  We  may  quote  here  the  testimony  of  Sir 
George  Grierson,  — 

“  The  Assamese  are  justly  proud  of  their  national 
literature.  In  no  department  have  they  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  in  a  branch  of  study  in  which  India,  as  a  rule, 
is  curiously  deficient.  The  historical  works,  or  Buranjis, 
as  they  are  styled  by  the  Assamese,  are  numerous  and 
voluminous.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  a 
knowledge  of  the  Buranjis  was  an  indispensable  quali¬ 
fication  to  an  Assamese  gentleman.” 

The  number  of  existing  chronicles  which  I  have  myself 
seen,  and  of  which  I  have  heard  or  read,  comes  up  to  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  To  this  number  should  be  added 
those  which  are  lying  untraeed  in  family  archives. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Ahom  King,  Rajeswar  Singha, 
1751-1769,  his  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Kirtichandra 
Barbarua  destroyed  a  large  number  of  chronicles  which 
were  suspected  of  having  references  to  his  ignominious 
descent.  The  depredations  of  the  Moamarias,  of  the 
Bengal  burkenduzes  and  of  the  Burmese,  which  preceded 
the  British  occupation  of  Assam  in  1826,  had  led  to  the 
disruption  and  depopulation  of  the  country,  which  were 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  many  chronicles  and  other 
valuable  manuscripts  and  treasures. 

The  existing  chronicles  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
the  following  classes  :  — 

(1)  Chronicles  dealing  with  the  events  of  the  Ahom 
period,  or  extending  up  to  several  decades  of  British  occu¬ 
pation.  They  are  written  in  Assamese  prose  or  in  the 
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now  obsolete  Ahom  language  —the  language  of  the  Shan 
conquerors  of  the  province1.  Some  of  them  were  also 
written  in  verse.  We  have  here  side-lights  on  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  Mogul  generals  and  Emperors  as  far  as  they  have 
some  bearing  on  Assamese  history.  This  class  will  be 
designated  in  the  present  paper  as  Chronicles,  Class  I, 
or  briefly  C- 1  : 

(2)  Chronicles  narrating  the  history  of  other  countries 
besides  Assam.  We  had  chronicles  of  Burdwan  and  Kash¬ 
mir,  of  whose  existence  we  have  the  testimony  of  reliable 
men,  but  they  have  not  been  recovered  as  yet2.  We  have 
chronicles  dealing  entirely  with  the  affairs  of  Muhammadan 
India.  As  far  as  we  know  all  of  them  are  in  Assamese  prose. 
The  object  of  the  chroniclers  was  the  enlightenment  of  their 
countrymen  about  neighbouring  and  remote  territories. 
These  will  be  designated  as  C-2. 

(3)  Fragmentary  chronicles,  dealing  with  particular 
episodes,  events,  tribes,  something  like  what  we  mean  at 
present  by  monographs,  for  example,  the  desultory  history 
of  ancient  Kamarupa;  of  the  Kacharis,  Chutias,  and  Garos  ; 
and  the  metrical  history  of  the  Rajas  of  Darrang.  We 
have  also  a  manuscript  containing  an  account  of  the  tribute 
paid  to  Mir  Jumla3.  These  manuscripts  are  in  Assamese, 
and  are  generally  tagged  on  to  chronicles  of  the  first  two 
classes. 

(4)  Kataki  Buranjis,  or  chronicles  of  diplomatic 
embassies,  dealing  with  the  foreign  relations  of  Assam. 
They  contain,  besides  other  facts,  accounts  of  receptions, 
accorded  to  the  ambassadors  of  Assamese  and  foreign 
courts  in  their  places  of  deputation.  They  contain  copies 
of  diplomatic  epistles,  though  these  letters  are  also  occa¬ 
sionally  inserted  in  C-l  and  C-2,  to  illustrate  the  context. 

(1)  The  most  complete  Buranji. — The  most  complete  Buranji  of 
Assam  is  an  Ahom  manuscript  dealing  with  events  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  end  of  Ahom  rule  in  1838.  Gait’s  History  of  Assam,  In¬ 
troduction,  p.  vi.  Prof.  Sarkar  drew  materials  from  the  Buranjis  for  the 
Assam  portion  of  his  History  of  Aurangzeb,  vol.  8,  chapter  82.  English 
translations  of  some  of  these  Buranjis  were  prepared  for  Sir  Edward 
Gait  by  Rai  Sahib  Golapchandra  Barua  and  others. 

(2)  Burdwan  Chronicle. — An  Assamese  manuscript  chronicle  of 
Burdwan  was  exhibited  by  Srijut  Hemchandra  Goswami  in  the 
Bengal  Literary  Conference  held  at  Burdwan,  where  it  was  lost. 

(8)  Tribute  to  Mir  Jumla. — In  his  Report  on  the  Progress  of  His¬ 
torical  Research  in  Assam,  1897,  p.  17,  Sir  Edward  Gait  refers  to  a 
Puthi  or  manuscript  “  containing  an  account  of  the  tribute  paid  by 
the  Ahoms  to  the  Mussulmans  after  the  defeat  of  the  former  by  Mir 
Jumla  in  1668  A.D.”  A  fragmentary  history  of  the  Chutiyas  was 
published  in  the  first  Assamese  magazine,  Arunodoi. 
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(5)  Vangsavalis  or  family  chronicles.  Most  of 
these  families  were  of  considerable  influence  and  import¬ 
ance,  and  their  family  history  throws  much  light  on  the 
general  political  history  of  Assam.  The  Vangsavali  of 
the  Baniya  Kakati  family,  recently  published,  contains 
numerous  references  to  the  activities  of  Raja  Ram  Singha 
in  Assam. 

(6)  Satria  Buranjis,  or  chronicles  of  the  various 
religious  monasteries,  or  histories  of  their  founders  and 
prominent  pontiffs.  They  are  very  interesting  as  their 
relationship  with  the  Kings,  on  whose  patronage  they  were 
generally  established  or  maintained,  have  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  general  history  of  Assam.  The  Buranjis 
were  compiled  primarily  under  official  supervision  with  the 
help  of  court-minutes  and  despatches  of  local  Governors, 
and  of  generals  engaged  in  military  operations1.  Families 
of  distinction  managed  to  take  copies  of  the  above,  and 
supplemented  and  brought  them  up  to  date  with  the  help 
of  materials  at  their  own  disposal.  Self-importance, 
family  animosity  or  tribal  jealousy  were  occasionally  res¬ 
ponsible  for  undue  emphasis,  elaboration,  or  omission. 
So  the  bare  nucleus  of  information  obtainable  in  the 
various  chronicles  is  generally  the  same,  and  their  multi¬ 
plication  can  be  justified  only  by  the  fact  that  some 
contain  more  details  on  particular  subjects,  while  others 
dismiss  them  in  a  line  or  two.  One  Buranji,  for  example, 
devotes  only  ten  lines  to  Mir  Jumla’s  invasion  of  Assam, 
while  another  elaborates  the  theme  in  ten  folios.  The 
undue  brevity  in  the  former  might  be  due  to  the  family’s 
having  other  chronicles  in  its  possession  which  did  full 
justice  to  the  Assam  campaign  of  the  great  Mogul  general. 
We  scarcely  come  across  two  palpably  contradictory  state¬ 
ments  regarding  the  same  events,  leaving  aside  scribal 
mistakes  which *fcan  be  easily  detected.  Dates  are  recorded 
at  frequent  intervals  to  their  day,  hour  and  danda.  The 
accuracy  of  Assamese  Buranjis  has  been  a  matter  for 
wonder  and  amazement2.  Their  correspondence  to  each 

(1)  Assamese  historiography . — For  further  information  regarding 
Assamese  historiography  see, — S.  K.  Bhuyan  :  Ahomar  Din ,  pp.  89-92: 
Desecration  of  Buranjis  by  Kirtichandra  Barbarua  in  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Rajeswar  Singha  :  Review  of  Dr.  Wade's  Account  of  Assam 
in  the  Cotton  College  Magazine  for  January,  1925  :  Anandaram  Phukan: 

A  Few  Remarks  on  the  Assamese  Language ,  1855,  pp.  45-46,  a  synopsis 
of  which  was  published  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  1896. 

(2)  Accuracy  of  Buranjis. — Some  examples  of  Assamese  historical 
accuracy  were  given  in  Mir  Jumla  and  Ram  Singha  in  Assam ,  pub- 
ished  in  the  J.  I.  History. 
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other,  and  to  other  independent  accounts  left  by  foreign 
visitors,  only  points  to  the  fact  that  historiography  in 
Assam  was  really  a  branch  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  where 
wilful  misrepresentation  was  a  sin.  Their  value  as  great 
monuments  of  a  racy  Assamese  prose-style,  belonging 
to  an  age  when  no  prose  work  could  be  found  in  Bengal1, 
and  their  conservation  of  the  customs,  manners,  ideals, 
feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  people  place  them  in  the 
highest  category  of  representative  national  literature. 

Wars  and  conquests  have  always  contributed  to  the 
enrichment  of  historical  literature  as  well  as  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  intellectual  horizon  of  different  nationalities. 
The  contact  of  European  nations  with  the  Saracens  through 
the  medium  of  the  Crusades  led  to  the  interchange  of 
Arabic  and  European  culture  and  was  responsible  for  the 
Earlier  Renaissance,  which  first  dispelled  the  gloom  and 
stupour  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  is  nowhere  truer  than 
in  the  conflicts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  frontier 
of  India  with  the  Muhammadans.  In  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era,  Shankal,  King  of  Kamarupa, 
overthrew  Kedar  Brahman,  King  of  Northern  India,  and 
founded  Gaur  or  Lakhnauti  which  remained  the  capital 
of  Bengal  for  more  than  one  thousand  years.  Peeran- 
weisa  the  generalissimo  of  Afrasiyab,  the  great  King  of 
Turan  and  Scythia,  met  the  army  of  Shankal  near  Ghora- 
ghat.  The  Mongols  of  Afrasiyab  were  completely  de¬ 
feated  :  but  the  great  King  himself  now  appeared  on  the 
scene  with  his  invincible  legions,  and  compelled  the  Kama¬ 
rupa  monarch  to  offer  his  submission.  Shankal  was 
carried  off  by  Afrasiyab  to  .Turan,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time,  bein&afterwards  slain  in  action  by  Rustom,  the 
Achilles  of  Persia  and  the  slayer  incognito  of  his  son 
Sohrab2.  Muhammad  Bakhtiyar  Khilji  invaded  Kama¬ 
rupa  about  1198  A.D.  He  crossed  a  stone  bridge  and 
advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  But  the 
Kamarupa  Raja  in  the  meantime  marshalled  his  forces, 
destroyed  the  bridge  and  besieged  the  army  of  the  inva¬ 
ders.  Bakhtiyar  escaped  with  a  few-hundred  horsemen. 

(1)  Assamese  prose  literature. — The  antiquity  of  Assamese  prose 
literature  as  compared  with  its  total  absence  in  Bengal  was  elabor¬ 
ately  discussed  by  Sir  P.  C.  Roy  in  an  article  in  the  Prabasi,  in  1919-20. 

(2)  Shankal. — (a)  Gait’s  History  of  Assam,  pp.  19-20.  (b)  Sri- 

jut  Lakshminath  Bezbarua’s  address,  7th  sitting  of  the  Assam  Literary 
Conference,  p.  5.  (c)  Dowson’s  Elliott’s  History  of  India,  vol.  6,  p.  588. 
(d)  Preface  to  Firista’s  history,  tr.  Briggs,  pp.  64-76.  (e)  Firdusi’s 

Shahnama.  (f)  Riyaz-us-Salatin,  tr.  Salam,  p.  56.  (g)  Banhi,  vol.  18, 
pp.  15-16.  (h)  Sykes’  History  of  Persia ,  vol.  1. 
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The  destruction  of  the  hostile  forces  in  Saka  1127  or  A.D. 
1205  is  recorded  in  a  Sanskrit  couplet  inscribed  on  a 
rock  at  North  Gauliati1. 

Ghiyas-ud-din  Bahadur  Shah,  Sultan  of  Gaur,  invaded 
Assam  about  1220,  but  he  was  defeated  and  compelled 
to  return  to  Gaur2. 

Ikhtiyar-ud-din  Yuzbak  Tughril  Khan  invaded  Assam 
in  1256-57  A.D.  and  achieved  a  victory  over  the  Assam 
king,  which  he  celebrated  by  erecting  a  mosque3.  But 
when  the  rains  set  in,  the  King  of  Kamarupa  fell  upon  his 
soldiers  and  inflicted  upon  them  a  crushing  defeat.  Yuz¬ 
bak  was  killed,  and  of  his  army  only  a  few  could  return 
to  Bengal4. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Alamgir-namah  that  one  Muhammad 
Shah,  son  of  Tughluq  Shah,  invaded  Assam  in  1337  with 
100,000  horse,  “  but  the  whole  army  perished  in  that  land 
of  witchcraft  and  not  a  trace  was  left  of  the  army5.” 
Another  army  was  sent  but  they  would  not  go  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Bengal. 

Ibn  Batutah  travelled  from  Sadkawan  (Chatgaon)  for 
the  mountains  of  Kamru,  with  the  object  of  meeting  one 

(1)  Bakhtiyar  Khiliji’s  invasion,  (a)  Stewart’s  History  of  Bengal, 

pp.  50-56.  (6)  P.  R.  T.  Gurdon,  A  Rock  Inscription  at  North  Gauhati, 

in  the  work  of  the  Assam  Research  Society,  pp.  38-35.  (c)  Tabaqat-i- 
Nasari,  tr.  Raverty,  A.  S.  B.  (d)  Notice  of  the  Stone  Bridge  in  Kamrup 
by  S.  F.  Hannay,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  20,  p.  291 . 

(2)  Ghiyasuddiri s  invasion,  (a)  Gait :  The  Koch  Kings  of  Kama¬ 
rupa,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1893,  p.  280.  (b)  Gunabhiram  Barua's  Assam  Buranji. 
p.  48. 

(3)  Yazbek’s  invasion,  (a)  Gait’s  Koch  Kings  of  Kamarupa 

(b)  G.  Barua’s  Assam  Buranji,  p.  74.  (c)  Tabaqat,  p.  268. 

(4)  Gushtasib's  treasures.  Tughril  Khan,  who  invaded  Assam 
some  years  after  Bakhtiyar  Khilji  came  upon  “  1,200  hoards  of 
treasure,  all  still  sealed  as  when  left  there  by  Gushtasib,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Muhammadans.”— Tabaqat,  p.  561.  Gushtasib  was  son 
of  Zau  and  fought  with  Arjasib,  son  of  Afrasiyab,  king  of  Turan  and 
the  vanquisher  of  Shankal  Raja  of  Kamarupa.  Minhaz  says  that 
Gushtasib  returned  from  China  through  Kamarupa.  The  Iranian 
records  do  not  refer  to  any  Indian  exploit  of  Gushtasib  ;  but  his  son 
Isfandiyar  reduced  the  Sovereign  of  Hind  to  submission  and  also 
invaded  Chin.  Raverty’s  notes. 

(5)  Muhammad  Shah’s  invasion.  Blochmann’s  Kuch  Behar  and 
Assam,  j.  a.  s.  b.  1872,  p.  79n.  (b)  Alamgir-namah,  by  Muhammad 
Kazim,  p.  731. 
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of  the  saints,  named  Shaikh  Jalal-ud-din  Tabrizi1.  Kamru 
was  the  name  of  Kamrup,  by  which  it  was  known  to  the 
Islamic  world,  being  adopted  by  Al-Beruni  as  well.  Ibn 
Batutah  was  in  Assam  in  about  1350  A.D.  This  traveller 
records  in  his  Turbat-al-nuzzar  that  he  stayed  at  the 
saint’s  hermitage  for  three  days.  Some  amount  of  con¬ 
fusion  has  arisen  between  this  saint  visited  by  Ibn 
Batutah,  and  Shah  Jalal,  who  died  in  1189  A.D.  and 
whose  dargah  or  mausoleum  at  Sylhet  is  still  visited  by 
pilgrims. 

In  the  reign  of  Barbak  Shah,  Sultan  of  Bengal,  1457- 
1474,  Shah  Ismail  Ghazi,  “  a  descendant  of  the  family  of 
the  Prophet  ”  and  born  at  Mecca,  invaded  Kamrup,  about 
1460,  then  ruled  by  one  Kameswar2.  Barbak  Shah  had 
previously  despatched  several  expeditions  against  Assam, 
which  had  all  met  disastrous  defeat  in  the  land  of  witch¬ 
craft,  and  so  the  generalship  fell  this  time  on  Ismail 
Ghazi,  evidently  a  saint,  who  had  formerly  defeated 
Gajpati,  King  of  Orissa.  Kameswar,  the  King  of  Kama- 
rupa,  “  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  his  time  and 
possessed  good  military  talents  ”  offered  the  invaders  a 
very  stubborn  resistance.  The  Raja  was  ultimately 
brought  to  bay  by  the  diplomatic  manoeuvres  of  the 
Muhammadan  commander,  and  made  his  “  voluntarily 
submission  ”  to  the  latter.  The  title  of  “  Bara  Larwaiya  ” 
or  a  great  fighter,  was  conferred  on  the  Raja.  Sultan 
Barbak  suspected  Ismail  “  to  have  entered  into  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Kamrup  with  the  object  of 
setting  up  an  independent  kingdom.”  He  was  beheaded 
on  January  4,  1474,  and  his  head  is  buried  at  the  Dargah 
or  shrine  at  Kanta-Duar,  Rangpur.  The  faqir  in  charge 
of  the  Dargah  had  (in  1874)  a  Persian  manuscript,  entitled 
Risalat-ush-Shuhada  or  Book  of  Martyrs,  which  contains 
a  full  description  of  Ismail  Ghazi’s  life  and  career. 

Sir  Edward  Gait  has  not  referred  to  this  invasion  of 
Ismail  Ghazi  “  as  it  is  wholly  uncorroborated  ”  and  “  as 
it  does  not  occur  in  any  Assam  chronicle  or  tradition.” 

(1)  Saint  Jalaluddin  in  Assam,  (a)  Ibn  Batutah,  tr.  Lee,  p.  195. 

(ft)  H.  Beveridge  :  The  Khurshid-Jahan-Namah  of  Sayyid  Uahi  Ba.ksh 
al  Hussaini  Angrezabadi,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1895,  p.  280.  (c)  Dr.  J.  Wise : 

Note  on  Shah  Jalal,  the  patron  saint  of  Sylhet,  J.  A.  S.  fi.,  1878,  p.  278, 
with  Blochmann’s  postscript,  p.  281.  (d)  Sachau  ;  Alberuni’s  India, 

vol.  1.  p.  201.  (e)  Mm.  P.  N.  Bhattacharyya :  Faquir  Shah  Jelal, 
Pradip,  1812  B.  S. 

(2)  Ismail  Ghazi’s  invasion,  (a)  Gait’s  History,  p.  48n.  (ft) 
Damant :  Notes  on  Shah  Ismail  Ghazi,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1874,  pp.  215-240, 
(c)  Gait’s  Koch  Kings  of  Kamarupa. 
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But  as  the  above  manuscript  was  composed  by  Pir  Mu¬ 
hammad  Shattari  on  the  testimony  of  the  keepers  of  the 
tombs  in  Kanta-Duar  and  Jala  Maqam  in  1663,  who  prayed 
for  “  the  correction  of  mistakes  and  rectification  of  errors 
by  the  learned  of  the  time,”  we  are  unwilling  to  dismiss  the 
episode  as  entirely  untrustworthy.  In  the  Padshah 
Buranji ,  MS.A.,  Chapter  13,  one  Masalanda  Ghazi  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  invader  of  Assam  :  and  as  the  title  Ghazi 
is  somewhat  rare,  this  name  might  be  the  Assamese  version 
of  the  original  Shah  Ismail  Ghazi.  James  Prinsip  refers 
to  the  invasion  of  Masalanda  Ghazi  about  1498  in  his 
Useful  Tables. 

About  1498  Husain  Shah,  Sultan  of  Gaur,  invaded 
Western  Assam,  Kama  and  Kamarupa,  and  subdued 
Nilambar,  King  of  Kamata,  and  other  chieftains,  viz., 
Rup  Narayan  Pola,  Kumwar  Gora,  Lakkhan  and  Lachmi 
Narayan1.  Daniel,  his  son  was  left  in  charge,  but  he 
was  defeated  and  killed,  this  time  evidently  by  the  Ahom 
King  of  Upper  Assam.  Hussain  Shah’s  coins  embodied 
his  victory  over  Kamarupa  and  Kamata  in  the  following 
legend,  — “  The  Sultan  conqueror  over  Kamru  and  Ka¬ 
mata  ”. 

A  Muhammadan  commander  named  Turbak  invaded 
Assam  in  1532,  and  the  Ahom  General  Kanchcng  Barpatra 
Gohain,  after  a  war  lasting  for  three  years,  defeated  the 
invader,  and  extended  the  limits  of  Assam  up  to  the  river 
Karatoya2.  This  was  the  war  in  which  the  widow  of  an 
Ahom  commander  displayed  unprecedented  bravery,  and 
where  guns  were  used  for  the  first  time. 

Kalapahar,  the  commander  of  Sulaiman-i-Karrani, 
Sultan  of  Bengal,  invaded  Assam  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  failed  to  achieve  any  permanent 
result3.  The  generalissimo  was  the  iconoclast  Kala¬ 
pahar,  the  so  called  Pora-Sultan  of  Assamese  chronicles, 
who  is  associated  with  the  destruction  of  numerous  images 
and  temples  in  Kamarupa,  including  those  of  Kamakhya. 

(1)  Hussain  Shah’s  invasion,  (a)  Stewart’s  Bengal,  pp.  128-130. 
(b)  Fathiyah-i-Ibriyah,  tr.  Blochmann,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1872,  p.  79;  J.  N. 
Sarkar,  J.  B.  O.  R.  S.,  1915,  pp;  188-189.  (c)  Riyazu-s-Salatin,  pp.  182- 
188.  (d)  C.  J.  Brown :  The  Coins  of  India,  p.  80. 

(2)  Turbak’s  invasion,  (a)  Haliram  Phukan’s  Asamer  Itihas, 
1829,  p.  54.  (b)  G.  Barua’s  Assam  Buranji,  p.  75.  (c)  MS.  Assamese 
Chronicles. 

(8)  Kalapahar' s  invasion.  ( a )  Blochmann’s  Kuch  Behar  and 
Assam,  (6)  Gait’s  History,  p.  58.  (c)  Gait’s  Koch  Kings  of  Kamarupa.’ 

(d)  Gunabhiram  Barua’s  Buranji. 
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During  the  reign  of  Jahangir,  Mukarram  Khan,  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  eastern  Koch  Kingdom,  the  country  taken 
from  Parikshit,  deputed  in  1614  Sayyid  Hakim  and  Say- 
yad  Abu  Bakar  and  Satrajit  to  invade  the  Ahom  terri¬ 
tories1.  Abu  Bakar  and  his  son  Ghiyas-ud-dfn  were  slain 
in  the  battle.  Satrajit’s  son  was  sacrificed  to  the  goddess 
Kamakhya.  The  body  of  Ghiyas-ud-din,  who  was  a  highly 
devout  Muhammadan  was  buried  at  Ha  jo,  and  his  tomb 
is  still  visited  by  pilgrims,  though  a  claim  is  made  on  behalf 
of  another  Ghiyas-ud-din,  who  was  the  successor  of  Daniel, 
son  of  Hussain  Shah  in  the  Fauzadarship  of  Hajo.  The 
pilgrimage  at  Hajo  is  known  as  “  Poa-Macca  ,”  literally 
‘‘  One-fourth  Mecca.” 

During  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan,  Islam  Khan  Mashhedy2, 
Governor  of  Bengal,  despatched  in  1636  Shaikh  Muhi- 
ud-din,  brother  of  Abdus  Salam,  the  Fauzadar  of  Koch 
Hajo,  with  a  large  army,  to  intercept  the  activities  of 
Satrajit,  Thanadar  atPandu,  who  had  joined  the  Darrang 
Raja,  Balinarayan.  The  invaders  met  with  a  crushing 
rebuff,  and  a  fresh  reinforcement  was  despatched  from 
Jahangirnagar  under  Allah  Yar  Khan.  Satrajit  was 
captured  and  executed  ;  after  a  protracted  contest  the 
invaders  cleared  Koch  Hajo  of  the  Assamese,  and  the 
boundaries  of  Assam  and  Bengal  were  fixed  by  Allah  Yar 
Khan,  and  Momai  Tamuli  Barbarua,  the  father  of  Ram 
Singha’s  antagonist  Lacit  Barphukan3. 

(1)  Abu  Bakar' s  invasion.  ( a )  Gait  and  'Blochmann.  ( b )  Tuzuk-i- 

Jahangiri,  p.  147.  (c)  Padishahnama,  II,  pp.  64  ff. 

(2)  Allah  Yar  Khan's  invasion,  (a)  Blochmann’s  Kuch  Behar 

and  Assam.  ( b )  Padishahnama,  II.  94.  (c)  Purani  Assam  Buranji, 

published  by  the  Kamarupa  Anusandhan  Samiti,  or  The  Assam  Re¬ 
search  Society,  Gauhati. 

(3)  Islam  Khan,  Governor  of  Bengal.  There  were  two  Islam  Khans 

who  became  Governors  of  Bengal, — (1)  During  the  reign  of  Emperor 
Jahangir,  Islam  Khan  Chisti  Faruqi,  grandson  of  the  celebrated  saint 
Shaikh  Selim  Chisti.  In  1612  A.D.  Islam  Khan  founded  Dacca  or 
Jahangirnagar.  Jahangir  wrote, — “  Islam  Khan  was  a  brave  man,  of 
most  excellent  disposition,  in  every  respect  distinguished  above  his 
tribe  and  family.”  See  Echoes  from  Old  Dacca  by  Mr.  Syed  Hossain, 
pp.  2-3.  (2)  During  the  reign  of  Emperor  Shah  Jahan,  Islam  Khan 
Mashhadi,  his  actual  name  being  Ikhtesis  Khan.  Maulavi  Abdus 
Salam,  b.  a.,  translator  and  editor  of  Ghulam  Husain  Salam’s  Riyazu-s- 
Salatin  says  that  Abdus  Salam  alias  Islam  Khan  succeeded  his  brother 
Mukarram  Khan  in  the  Governorship  of  Kuch  Hajo,  p.  211.  “  In  the 

11th  year  of  Shah  Jahan’s  reign,  Islam  Khan,  Governor  of  Bengal 
achieved  several  notable  triumphs, — ( a )  the  chastisement  of  the  As¬ 
samese,  ( b )  capture  of  fifteen  Assamese  forts,  (c)  capture  of  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  Assam  Rajah,  (d)  capture  of  Srighat  and  Mando  (Pandu  ?) 
(e)  successful  establishment  of  Imperial  military  outposts,  or  Tahnas, 
in  all  the  mahals  of  Koch  Hajo,  etc.” 
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In  continuation  of  the  campaign  against  Prince  Shuja4. 
Mir  Jumla  invaded  Assam  in  1662,  partly  on  the  provo¬ 
cation  offered  by  the  Ahom  King  Jayadhwaja  Singha, 
and  partly  on  his  own  initiative,  as  a  preliminary  step 
towards  the  conquest  of  China1.  His  action  was  subse¬ 
quently  confirmed  by  Aurangzeb.  The  Ahom  Raja  fled 
to  the  hills  and,  though  the  invaders  had  a  series  of  rebuffs, 
they  ultimately  succeeded  in  compelling  Assam  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  favourable  to  the  Moguls2. 

After  the  departure  of  Mir  Jumla,  the  Ahom  King, 
Chakradhwaja  Singha,  successor  of  Jayadhwaja  Singha, 
preferred  war  to  a  perpetual  ratification  of  the  treaty 
and  the  payment  of  Pesh  Kash ;  he  mobilised  a  large  army 
and  attacked  and’reoceupied  Gauhati.  Aurangzeb  depu¬ 
ted  Raja  Ram  Singha  of  Amber  to  invade  Assam  in  the 
beginning  of  1670,  as  a  punishment  for  his  connivance  at 
the  escape  of  Sivaji  and  the  Sikh  Guru,  Teg  Bahadur3. 

(1)  Mir  Jumla' s  invasion,  (a)  Prof.  J.  N.  Sarkar :  History  of 

Aurangzeb,  vol.  3,  ch.  31.  (b)  Sarkar :  The  Assam  and  the  Ahoms  in 

1660,  J.B.O.R.S.,  1915.  (c)  Prof.  S.  K.  Bhuyan  :  Mir  Jumla’s  letter 

to  Aurangzeb,  Sadhana,  vol.  1.  (d)  Hadiqat-as-Safa,  Calcutta  Quar¬ 
terly  Journal,  June,  1825.  (e)  Mir  Jumla's  Invasion  of  Assam  in 

“  Bengal :  Past  and  Present,”  1925.  (/)  Alamgir-namah  (g)  Vansittart : 
Description  of  Assam,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  2,  p.  176.  (h)  Travels 

of  Bernier,  Tavernier  and  Manucci.  (i)  Glanius,  Unfortunate  Voy¬ 
age  into  Kingdom  of  Bengala,  1682  and  1852.  (j)  Maasir-i-Alamgiri, 

Muntakhab  ul-Lubab,  Maasiru-l-Umara,  (k)  Fathiyah-i-Ibriyah  by 
Shahabuddin  Talish,  Assamese  tr.  by  S.  K.  Bhuyan  in  the  Ahomar 
Din,  Hindi  tr.  by  Mir  Bahadur  Ali  Husayni,  French  tr.  by  T.  Pavie. 
(1)  Prof.  S.  K.  Bhuyan  Mir  Jumla  and  Ram  Singha  in  Assam,  in 
the  Journal  of  Indian  History  for  December,  1926. 

(2)  Mir  Jumla's  Assam  expedition. — The  P.  B.  says  that  Au¬ 
rangzeb  reported  to  Shaista  Khan  that  Mir  Jumla  had  proceeded  to 
Assam  without  the  Emperor’s  orders,  to  which  Shaista  Khan  replied, 

“  Mir  Jumla  has  no  bread  in  this  country,  he  is  doing  all  this  to  procure 
a  status  for  his  descendants  in  India.”  The  Emperor’s  confirmatory 
orders  were  received  by  Mir  Jumla  in  the  firman  referred  to  by  Prof. 
Sarkar  in  his  Aurangzeb,  vol.  3,  p.  179.  The  Riyaz  says  tnat  the 
Emperor  on  hearing  of  Mir  Jumla’s  occupation  of  Cooch  Behar  directed 
him  to  march  to  Arrakan  to  rescue  the  family  of  Shuja'.  4  The  Khan 
in  reply  to  the  Imperial  order  represented  that  the  Imperial  troops 
were  busy  in  fighting  to  conquer  the  provinces  of  Kuch  Behar 
and  Assam,  and  that  to  march  to  Arrakan,  without  accomplishing  the 
conquest  of  these  two  provinces,  was  opposed  to  expediency,  and  that 
he  would  postpone  the  expedition  to  Arrakan  to  next  year,  and  that 
this  year  he  would  set  about  subjugating  the  provinces  of  Kuch  Behar 

and  Assam,’  pp.  224-5.  , 

(3)  Ram  Singha’s  invasion,  (a)  Sarkar,  Gait,  Blochmann, 

Bhuyan,  work  mentioned  ante,  (b)  Col.  Brooke :  Political  History  of 
Jeypore,  p.  14.  (c)  Blochmann  :  A  Chapter  from  Muhammadan  History, 
Calcutta  Review,  1870,  (d)  Tod’s  Annals  of  Rajasthan,  (e)  Cun¬ 

ningham’s  History  of  the  Sikhs,  .1908,  p.  79.  (/)  Shivaji  Maharaj  by 
N.  S.  Takakhar  and  K.  A.  Keluskar. 
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Ram  Singha,  evidently  broken-hearted,  his  dissatisfaction 
being  aggravated  by  reports  of  his  son’s  maltreatment  at 
the  hands  of  Aurangzeb,  was  defeated  by  the  Ahom 
general  Lacit  Barphukan  .in  the  battle  of  Saraighat,  which, 
being  the  greatest  of  all  the  Assam-Mogul  contests,  has 
been  held  by  the  Assamese  as  their  Marathon  and  Thermo¬ 
pylae.  Ram  Singha  retired  to  Rangamati  in  March  1671, 
and  paid  his  respects  to  the  Emperor  in  June  1676,  his 
long  stay  in  Eastern  India  being  evidently  a  punishment 
for  his  alleged  remissness. 

Assam’s  preoccupation  with  these  frontier  wars  with 
the  Moguls  led  to  internal  troubles.  Laluk  Sola  Barphu¬ 
kan  the  brother  of  Lacit  Barphukan  offered,  through 
Baduli  Phukhan,  the  Bidjili  Phukan  of  Persian  chronicles, 
to  Prince  Azam,  Governor  of  Bengal,  the  evacuation  of 
Gauhati,  on  condition  of  the  Prince’s  promise  to  help  the 
Barphukan  to  become  King  of  Assam1.  Prince  Azam 
despatched  Mansur  Khan,  who  occupied  Gauhati  in  March, 
1679,  and  lived  there  as  Fauzdar  for  more  than  three  years. 
The  Barphukan  performed  a  bogus  coronation  ceremony 
at  his  own  residence  and  became  King  with  the  regalia 
stolen  from  the  royal  store,  but  was  assassinated  soon  after. 
The  Emperor  Aurangzeb  rewarded  Prince  Azam  with 
costly  presents  for  this  “  conquest.  ”  The  Prince  had 
already  married  on  May,  2,  1668,  with  a  dowry  of  1,80,000 
rupees,  Maina  or  Rahmat  Banu,  the  daughter  of  the  Ahom 
Monarch. 

The  continued  occupation  of  Gauhati  by  the  Moguls 
brought  back  the  intriguing  ministers  to  their  senses,  and 
they  placed  the  powerful  Prince  Dadadhar  Singha  on  the 
throne  of  Assam.  He  attacked  the  Mogul  garrison  at 
Gauhati  or  Itakhuli2.  The  enemy  after  some  resistance 
was  defeated  towards  the  latter  half  of  1682  and  the  river 
Manas  became  the  western  boundary  of  Assam,  which 
continued  till  the  termination  of  Ahom  Rule  in  1826. 
Jayantia  Singha,  a  Mogul  commander,  displayed  unusual 
bravery,  but  he  was  captured  by  the  Ahoms.  Mansur 
Khan  escaped  to  Rangamati  with  Satmal  Ali  Akbar,  and 
his  other  generals  Indramani  Jal  Singha  and  Kabir  Khan 
deserted  their  camp  and  fled.  The  battle  of  Itakhuli  is 
the  last  notable  contest  between  Assam  and  the  Moguls. 

(1)  Prince  Azamtara.  (a)  Assamese  chronicles,  C.  I.  ( b )  Blochmann. 
Stewart. 

(2)  Mansur  Khan,  (a)  Assamese  chronicles,  C.  I.  (b)  Gait,  Bloch¬ 
mann,  Gunabhiram  Barua.  (c)  Robinson’s  Descriptive  Account  of  Assam, 

1841. 
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King  Rudrasingha,  1696-1714,  the  greatest  of  the  Ahom 
monarchs,  resented  the  humiliating  overtures  of  Murshid 
Kuli  Khan1,  Governor  of  Bengal,  who  used  to  send  to  the 
former  presents  of  Khelats.  The  Mogul  forces  attacked 
Gauhati,  but  they  were  defeated  after  a  few  engagements. 
Rudrasingha  marched  with  an  army  of  6,00,000  soldiers 
against  Bengal  to  restore  to  Assam  its  Pauranic  limits, 
from  the  Karatoya  to  the  Dikkaravasini.  He  also  sent 
embassies  to  the  rulers  of  Delhi,  Amber,  Tripura,  Behar, 
Burdwan,  Krishnasundar(  ?  ),  Pangia,  and  other  Nawabs 
and  princes  of  Bengal2.  But  his  plan  was  frustrated  by 
his  death,  which  occurred  during  his  stay  at  Gauhati. 

The  death  of  Swargadeo  Rudra  Singha  occurred  seven 
years  after  that  of  Emperor  Aurangzeb.  The  disruption 
of  the  Timurids,  which  followed  the  death  of  that  great 
Emperor,  prevented  all  thought  of  a  military  expedition  in 
the  extreme  north-east  corner  of  India.  The  germ  of 
decay  also  ate  into  the  vitals  of  the  five  hundred  years 
old  Ahom  Government.  Assam,  which  combated  success¬ 
fully  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  Moguls  to  incorporate 
it  within  their  territory  ultimately  succumbed  to  the 
internal  depredations  of  a  mere  religious  sect,  and  the 
inhuman  hordes  despatched  by  the  Avanese  monarchs  of 
Alompra  dynasty  gave  the  final  sword-thrust  to  the  pro¬ 
vince,  which  was  already  gasping  in  the  throes  of  death 
consequent  upon  its  self-exhaustion  and  inanity. 


During  all  these  conflicts  the  foreigners  could  never 
acquire  a  permanent  footing  in  Assam.  Its  unexpected 
floods,  its  pestilential  airs,  its  rugged  hills  proved  a 
serious  handicap  to  soldiers  accustomed  to  fighting  in  the 


(1)  Rudra  Singha' s  invasion  of  Bengal,  (a)  J.  P.  Wade  :  A  n  account 
of  Assam,  compiled  during  1798-1800,  MS.  in  the  India  Office  Library; 
reviewed  by  S.  K.  Bhuyan  in  the  Cotton  College  Magazine,  January,  1925 
(b)  Stewart’s  Bengal,  p.  420.  (c)  Ilarakanta  Barua’s  Assam  Buranji, 
MS.  with  S.  K.  Bhuyan. 

(2)  Rudra  Singha' s  message.  Swargadeo  Rudra  Singha  despatched 
the  following  ultimatum  to  the  Nawabs  and  Princes  of  Bengal. — “  We 
formerly  possessed  the  provinces  on  this  side  of  the  Korotoya  river  and 
we  are  now  desirous  to  resume  them.  Do  not  prove  inimical  to  us. 
If  we  remain  friendly  everything  will  succeed.  Be  yours  the  countries, 
the  government  and  the  revenue  ;  mine  the  name.  Act  in  a  manner 
to  preserve  peace.  Pear  not  our  approach ;  send  friendly  answers 
respecting  your  welfare  without  delay.” — Account  of  Assam  by 
Dr.  J.  P.  Wade,  India  Office  manuscript. 
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plains  of  Northern  India1.  Besides,  the  invaders  had 
to  ply  their  boats  upstream  and  come  over  long  distances 
which  compelled  them  to  bring  only  their  minimum  forces 
and  provisions.  The  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra  were 
studded  with  high,  rocky  hill-tops  which  served  as  natural 
fortresses,  on  which  the  Assamese  mounted  their  cannon 
and  garrisoned  their  army.  The  unsuccessful  soldiers 
dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  Delhi  Emperors  stories  of  magic 
and  witchcraft  in  Assam,  to  which  they  ascribed  their 
repeated  ill-fate  and  disaster.  According  to  the  Khula- 
satu-t-Tawarikh  the  people  of  Kamarupa  were  supposed 
to  “  build  houses  by  the  force  of  magic,  with  pillars 
and  ceilings  made  of  men,  who  remain  alive  without  having 
the  power  of  breathing  and  moving ;  with  the  help  of 
black  arts  they  transformed  men  into  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  so  that  these  men  got  tails  and  ears  like  those  of 
beasts2.”  The  tales  of  black  arts  supposed  to  be  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  men  of  Assam  were  carried  back  to  Mogul 
India  by  the  soldiers  who  survived  the  numerous  expedi¬ 
tions,  and  the  result  was  that,  in  the  imagination  of  the 
people  of  India,  the  magic  of  Assam  excelled  that  of 
Egypt,  and  the  only  thing  with  which  Assam  was  associated 
was  its  formidable  sorcery  and  witchcraft3. 

Ram  Singha  brought  with  him  the  ninth  Sikh  Guru, 
Teg  Bahadur,  and  five  Muhammadan  pirs,  Shah  Akbar. 
Shah  Bagmar,  Shah  Saran,  Shah  Sufi  and  Shah  Kamal 
to  undo  the  effects  of  Kamrupi  black  arts4. 

(1)  Assam  and  Muhammadan  invasions.  Pringle  Kennedy 
writes. — “  Assam  had  been  'almost  absolutely  unaffected  by  the  Muha¬ 
mmadan  invasions  of  India.  Situated  in  the  far  East  on  the  banks  of  a 
great  river,  with  impenetrable  forests,  wooded  hills  and  an  abnormal 
rainfall,  and  there  being  almost  no  means  of  communication,  its  people 
had  worked  out  a  distinct  national  existence  in  which  an  adapted  form 
of  Hinduism  found  its  place.” — History  of  the  Great  Mughuls ,  vol.  2, 
pp.  94-95. 

(2)  Assamese  magic .  Prof.  Jadunath  Sarkar’s  translation  of  Khu~ 
lasatu-t-Tawarikh  given  in  his  India  of  Aurangzeby  1901,  p.  43.  The 
Mogul  reporter  on  whose  testimony  the  above  account  was  based  cer¬ 
tainly  mistook  the  wooden  pillars  carved  to  look  like  men,  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  monasteries  and  potentates’  houses  even  up  to  this  day. 
Cf.  “  Probably  nowhere  else  in  the  whole  world  are  wooden  houses 
built  with  such  decoration  and  figure-carving  as  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  Assam,  °  Fathiyah-i-Ibriyah,  tr.  Prof.  J.  N.  Sarkar. 

(3)  Mir  Jumla  dies  of  sorcery.  Even  Mir  Jumla  is  said  to  have 
died  of  ‘  the  well-known  sorcery  of  the  Assamese.’  Riyaz ,  p.  226. 

(4)  Moslem  Pirs  in  Assam.  MS.  document  in  possession  of  the 
Mahant  at  the  Gurudwar  Damdame  at  Dhubri  where  Teg  Bahadur 
halted  for  some  time.  References  to  Kamarupi  magic  are  made  in  the 
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Apart  from  the  natural  disadvantages  which  the  in¬ 
vaders  had  to  confront  and  the  alleged  potency  of  Assamese 
magic,  the  prowess  and  strategy  of  the  Assamese 
people  were  also  not  of  inferior  order.  Their  legions 
had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Kurukshetra  ;  the  King 
Bhaskaravarma  served  in  the  campaigns  of  his  friend 
Emperor  Harshavardhana,  and  extended  his  sovereignty 
over  Karnasuvarna,  and  subsequently  helped  the  Chinese 
general  Wang-heucntse  in  his  invasion  of  Nepal1;  with 
them  King  Harshadeva,  the  father  of  Rajyadevi,  consort 
of  Javadeva.  the  Lichehari  King  of  Nepal,  made  himself 
the  lord  of  Gaura,  Odra,  Kalinga  and  Kosala2;  their 
valour  and  courage  were  a  wonder  to  the  Kashmir  invader 
Muktapida-Lalitaditya.  *  Their  repeated  success  in 
stemming  the  tide  of  foreign  invasion  was  no  eccen¬ 
tric  gift  of  fortune  or  of  fate  ;  it  was  the  outcome  of  the 
supreme  efficiency  of  their  internal  organisation,  their 
unparalleled  patriotism,  their  capacity  to  subordinate 
personal  interests  and  ambition  to  the  higher  demands  of 
their  mother  land3.  Beside  the  regular  forces,  the  Ahoms 
kept  ready  for  service  a  standing  militia,  composed  of  all 
the  adult  laymen  of  the  country,  and  conscription  was  in 
the  very  blood  of  the  normal  system  of  Government,  under 
which  an  army  could  be  mobilised  at  a  week’s  notice,  its 
number  being  determined  by  the  exigency  of  the  situation. 

sketch  of  the  Guru’s  stay  in  Assam  in  the  Suryya-Prakas  and  in  Tawa- 
rikh-Guru-Khalsa-Bartak.  There  is  also  at  Dhubri  a  Moslem  shrine 
known  as  the  Panchipirar  Darga  where  the  remains  of  Shah  Akbar,  one 
of  the  Darveshes  who  accompanied  Ram  Singha  are  buried. 

(1)  Bhaskaravarma.  Bana’s  Harsha-carita,  tr.  by  Cowell  and 
Thomas,  ch.  7  ;  Hieun-tsang's  travels,  tr.  Waters  ;  Harsha  by>  Radha- 
kumud  Mookerji :  Sri  Hersha  of  Kanauj  by  K.  M.  Panikkar  :  Copper¬ 
plate  Inscription  of  Bhaskaravarma  by  Mm.  Padmanath  Bhattacharyya 
in  Epigraphica  Indira,  vol.  12.  part  2. ;  The  Nalanda  Seal  of  Bhaskara¬ 
varma  by  K.  N.  Dikshit,  J.  B.  0.  R.  S.,  1920.  p.  151. :  J.  A.  S.  B., 
January,  1827,  p.  70  ;  Calcutta  Review,  XLV.  1867,  p.  510. 

(2)  Harshadeva.  Mediaeval  Hindu  India,  vol.  1,  by  C.  V.  Vaidya, 
pp.  882,  885  :  Forgotten  Episodes  in  the  History  of  Mediaeval  India,  by 
S.  Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  J.  I.  H.  for  Dec.  1926.  Gauravaho  of 
Vakpatiraja,  Bombay  Sanskrit  Series  :  Inscription  of  Jayadeva  of  Nepal 
dated  769  A.D.,  by  Bhagavanlal  Indraji  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  9. 

(8)  Assamese  patriotism.  Mr.  S.  Khuda  Bukhsh  after  his  visit 
to  Assam  in  December  1927  summarised  his  impressions  as  follows, — 
“  I  was  deeply  struck  by  two  things  :  the  seriousness  that  pervades 
the  atmosphere  of  Assam,  and  the  love  of  the  province  which  marks 
its  inhabitants.  They  are  patriotic,  self-sacrificing,  entirely  devoted 
to  its  interests  ;  and  their  devotion  is  the  devotion  of  a  lover  who  is 
always  on  the  alert  and  never  neglectful  of  his  mistress’s  interests.” — 
The  Times  of  Assam,  7-1-1928,  p.  6. 
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The  espionage  system  of  the  Assamese  was  highly  effi¬ 
cient.  The  commanders  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
military  engagements  could  never  be  bribed  or  won  over 
to  the  hostile  camp.  There  are  instances  of  voluntary 
desertion  to  the  enemies’  side  by  men  like  Baduli  and 
Bhatdhara  Phukan,  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  the  course 
of  the  war,  as  the  heart  of  the  general  mass  of  soldiers 
was  sound  and  the  deserters  had  no  responsible  command. 
Ram  Singha  made  repeated  attempts  to  win  over  Lacit 
Phukan,  but  here  Mogul-Rajput  strategy  failed,  while  it 
had  succeeded  in  many  other  parts  of  India.  After  the 
defeat  of  Ram  Singha,  Lacit  Phukan  ordered  his  soldiers 
in  the  following  words,  not  to  tarnish  the  fair  name  of 
their  country  by  pursuing  the  remnant  of  the  vanquished 
army  and  seizing  their  properties  and  war-materials, — 
“Being  unable  to  achieve  any  success  during  a  contest 
lasting  for  one  year  the  enemy  are  now  retreating  in  utter 
disgrace  and  shame.  Why  should  you  bring  discredit 
upon  the  reputation  of  our  victorious  king  and  ministers 
by  seizing  the  goods  of  the  fugitives  ?  ”  Important  milit¬ 
ary  commands  were  given  by  the  Ahoms  to  Assamese 
Muhammadans  who  fought  for  their  land  of  adoption  with 
a  zeal  and  patriotism  far  superior  to  the  lukewarm  interest 
of  some  of  the  Hindu  adherents  of  the  Moguls1. 

The  Assamese  legions  were  composed  not  only  of  the 
Aryan  settlers  in  the  Brahmaputra  Valley,  but  also  of  the 
primitive  tribes  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  whom 
war  and  bloodshed  were  a  daily  recreation,  among  whom 
social  rank  and  prestige  were  determined  by  the  number  of 
human  skulls  each  member  of  the  phratri  could  collect. 

The  Mogul  wars  of  Assam  represented  a  clash  between 
the  strategy  and  strength  of  the  Timurid  Turks,  miscalled 
Mongols,  settled  for  generations  in  the  enervating  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Northern  India  and  of  the  Mongoloid  tribes  of  the 
Brahmaputra  reigon,  who  inhabited  the  inaccessible  defiles 
and  recesses  of  the  Assam  mountains,  and  whose  undi¬ 
minished  primitive  vigour  was  marshalled  to  the  best 


(1)  Assamese  Muhammadan  commanders . — This  statement  is 
based  on  the  story  of  the  Muhammadan  commander  Bagh  Rajarika 
whose  military  genius  was  partly  responsible  for  the  success  of  Lacit 
Phukan ’s  operations  against  Ram  Singha.  It  was  heard  from  Maulavi 
Mufizuddin  Ahmad  Hajarika,  Government  Literary  Pensioner, 
Debrugarh,  a  descendant  of  the  said  Bagh  Hajarika. 
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advantage  by  the  subtle  military  organisations  of  their 
intellectual  neighbours1. 

The  adoption  of  Hinduism  by  the  Ahoms,  attended  by 
their  natural  desire  to  acquire  posthumous  bliss  in  super- 
session  of  the  benefits  of  this  mundane  globe,  dissipated 
their  martial  ardour;  and  their  spiritual  preoccupations  were 
followed  by  continued  neglect  of  State  duties,  which  led  to 
the  inevitable  relegation  of  kingly  powers  to  ministers  and 
potentates,  which  in  its  turn  led  to  unremitting  jealousies 
between  rival  clans  and  families.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  ascendancy  of  the  Muhammadans  in  India  syn¬ 
chronised  with  Shan  supremacy  in  the  Brahmaputra 
Valley.  Both  dragged  on  a  faineant  existence  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  had  ultimately  to  succumb 
before  a  culture  and  strategy  of  a  new  order. 

The  invincibility  of  the  Assamese  during  the  period  of 
Muhammadan  conflicts  has  led  a  writer  to  remark, 

44  The  Assamese  were  to  the  Moslems  what  the  Numidians 
and  Mauritanians  were  to  the  old  Romans — genus  insuper - 
abile  hello 3,5 

The  Muhammadan  historian,  Muhammad  Kazim, 
wrote  in  his  Alamgir-nama , — 44  The  Rajas  of  Assam  have 
never  bowed  the  head  of  submission  and  obedience  nor  have 
they  paid  tributes  or  revenue  to  the  most  powerful  monarch, 
but  they  have  curbed  the  ambition  and  checked  the  con¬ 
quests  of  the  most  victorious  princes  of  Hindustan ; 
the  solution  of  a  war  against  them  has  baffled  the  pene- 

(1 )  Assamese  hill-tribes  and  plains  people .  The  author  of  the 
Fathiyah-i-Ibriyah  made  a  distinction  between  the  hill  tribes  and  plains 
people  of  Assam,  though  he  adopted  a  very  misleading  and  erroneous 
nomenclature,  the  former  being  designated  as  Assamese  and  the  latter 
as  Kulitas , — 44  The  Kulitas  are  superior  to  the  Assamese,  except  when 
fatigues  are  to  be  undergone ;  and  in  warlike  expeditions  the  As¬ 
samese  are  better.”  Blochmann  in  his  Kuch  Behar  and  Assam „ 
J.A.S.B.,  1872,  p.  82,  inserted  Dalton’s  note,— 44  What  the  Persian 
historian  says  of  the  physical  superiority  of  the  Assamese  over  the 
Kulitas  was,  no  doubt,  quite  true  at  the  time ;  for  the  Assamese  were 
at  that  time  a  hardy,  meat-eating,  beer-drinking,  fighting  race,  and  the 
Kulitas  were  effeminate  subjected  Hindus.” 

(2)  Ahoms  and  Hinduism.  Gunabhiram  Barua  said, — “By  the 
adoption  of  Hinduism  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Ahoms  entirely 
changed.  Gradually  they  imbibed  the  traits  of  the  lip-powerful  Brah¬ 
mans  in  place  of  the  warlike  habits  of  the  arm-powerful  Kshattriyas.” 
Assam  Buranji,  p.  134.  The  Ahom  King  Gadadhar  Singha  attempted 
to  counteract  the  evils  of  non-flesh-eating  and  of  Hindu  orthodoxy. 
Oppression  of  the  Vaisnavas ,  by  S.  K.  Bhuyan,  Assam  Bandhav ,  vol.  1. 

(8)  Assamese  invincibility .  The  Religious  history  of  Assami  Cal¬ 
cutta  Review,  1867,  vol.  XLVI,  p.  78.  The  writer’s  name  is  unknown. 
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tration  of  heroes  who  have  been  styled  Conquerors  of  tiie 

World1.” 

Ram  Singha,  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  of  Saraighat, 
where  his  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  forethought 
and  strategy  of  the  Assamese  generals,  exclaimed  in  a 
fit  of  rapture, — “  Glory  to  the  King  S  Glory  to  the  Coun¬ 
sellors  !  Glory  to  the  Commander  !  Glory  to  the  country  ! 
One  single  individual  leads  all  the  forces  !  Even  I,  Ram 
Singha,  being  personally  on  the  spot,  do  not  find  any  loop¬ 
hole  and  opportunity.” 

The  conflicts  of  Assam  with  the  Muhammadans  have 
been  recorded  for  all  ages  in  Persian  chronicles.  The 
descriptions  are  made  more  valuable  by  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  social  and  political  condition  of  Assam  in 
those  days.  The  most  comprehensive  account  oi  Assam 
is  given  in  the  Fathiyah-i-Ibriyah  compiled  by  Shahab- 
ud-din  Talish,  who  accompanied  Mir  Jumla’s  expedition. 
The  book  deals  with  the  causes  which  led  to  the  invasion, 
the  route  followed,  the  occupation  of  the  country,  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  and  return  of  the  general  and  his  death 
near  Kliizarpur.  The  second  part  contains  a  description 
of  Assam  and  the  Assamese,  and  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  in 
Eastern  and  Southern  Assam.  The  author  inserted  in  his 
chronicle  some  portion  of  a  Persian  qasida  on  Assam,  com¬ 
posed  by  his  companion,  Mulla  Darvesh,  “  who  had  ex¬ 
plored  the  Persian  tongue  more  than  the  Arabic  tongue.  ’ 

The  names  of  Persian  chronicles  which  contain  accounts 
of  the  wars  between  Assam  and  Muhammadan  India  can 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  I  have  also  noted  the 
most  important  event  or  aspect  of  each  book  as  far  as 
Assam  is  concerned. 

1.  Shak-nama  by  Firdausi. — The  contest  between 
Shankaladideva,  King  of  Kamarupa  and  Bahram  Gaur, 
Sultan  of  Persia.  English  translations  by  Turner  Macan, 
1829  ;  abridged,  J.  Atkinson,  1832  ;  A.  G.  and  E.  Warner, 
1905-1925. 

2.  Tarikh-i-Farishta. — by  Muhammad  Qasim  Hindu 
Shah.  The  war  between  Shankala,  King  of  Kamarupa 
and  Pecranweisa  the  general  of  Afrasiyab,  King  of 
Turan  and  Scythia,  and  with  Afrasiyab  himself.  English 
translation  by  John  Briggs,  1829,  reprinted  1908. 

(1)  Assam  described  in  Alamgir-nama.  Henry  Vansittart : 
A  Description  of  Assam  from  the  Alamgir-nama,  Asiaiick  Researches, 
vol.  2,  1807,  pp.  179-180. 
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3.  Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. — by  Minhaj-i-Siraj  Jurjani.  Bukh- 
tiyar  Khiliji’s  invasion  of  Kamarupa  in  1198  A.  D. 
The  author  was  at  Lakhnauti.  English  translation  by 
H.  G.  Raverty,  1873-97,  for  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

4.  Riyaz-us-Salatin. — by  Ghulam  Husayn  Salim. 
Invasion  of  Assam  by  Bukhtiyar  Khiliji  and  Hussain 
Shah.  English  translation  by  Abdus  Sallam,  1902-1904, 
for  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

5.  Akbar-Namah. — by  Shaikh  Abul  Fazl.  Man- 
Singha’s  intervention  in  Cooeh  Behar  caused  by  the  rival¬ 
ries  of  Lakshminarayan  and  Raghudcva.  English  trans¬ 
lation  by  H.  Beveridge,  1897-1921,  for  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal. 

6.  Ain-i-Akbari. — by  Shaikh  Abul  Fazl,  being  the 
third  volume  of  the  Akbar-namah.  Divisions  of  Kama¬ 
rupa  and  the  manners  and  habits  of  its  inhabitants. 
English  translation  by  H.  Blochmann  Vol.  I,  and  H.  S. 
Jarrett,  Vols.  II  and  III.  1868-1894  for  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal  ;  Francis  Gladwin,  1800. 

7.  Tuzulc-i-Jahangiri. — Memoirs  by  the  Emperor 
himself  up  to  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign  ;  continued 
from  the  nineteenth  year  by  Mut‘amad  Khan.  The 
Koch  prince  Lakshminarayan  solicits  the  patronage  of 
Emperor  Jahangir  against  his  nephew  Parikshit.  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  by  W.  II.  Lowe,  1889,  for  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal. 

8.  Padishah  Namah. — by  Muhammad  Amin  bin  Abu’l- 
Hasan  Qazwini.  Invasion  of  Assam  by  Allah-Yar- 
Khan,  during  the  reign  of  the  Ahom  King  Pratap  Singha 
and  Emperor  Shah  Jahan. 

9.  Fathiyah-i-Ibriyah. — also  called  Tarikh-i-Ashan 
and  also  Tarikh-i-Mulk-i-Ashan. — by  Ibn  Muhammad 
Wali  Ahmad,  surnamed  Shahab-ud-Din  Talish.  Mir 
Jumla’s  invasion  and  the  condition  of  Assam  and  the  Assa¬ 
mese.  English  translation  by  H.  Blochmann,  J.A.S.B., 
1872  ;  J.  N.  Sarkar,  partly,  J.B.O.R.S.,  1915  ;  Lt.  James 
E.  Alexander,  1827. 

10.  Alamgir-N amah. — by  Munshi  Muhammad  Kazim 
bin  Muhammad  Amin  Munshi.  Invasion  of  Assam  by 
Mir  Jumla  and  Ram  Singha,  etc.,  and  the  condition  of 
Assam. 

11.  Md’asir-i-Alamgiri. — by  Muhammad  Saqin  Mus- 
tadd  Khan.  Assam-Mogul  conflicts  of  the  Ramsinghaand 
post-Ram singha  period. 
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12.  Muntakhab-ul-Lubab. —  or  Tarikh-i-Khafi  Khan 
by  Hashim  Ali  Khan,  surnamed  Khafi  Khan.  Mogul 
invasion  of  Cooch  Behar  and  Assam. 

13.  Hadiqat-us-Safa. — By  Yusuf  Ali  Bin  Ghulam  Ali 
Khan.  Mir  Jumla’s  invasion  of  Assam.  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  portion  relating  to  Mir  Jumla’s  invasion  was 
reproduced  in  the  Calcutta  Quarterly  Journal  for  June,  1 825. 

14.  Bisalat-us-Shuhada. — by  PTr  Muhammad  Shat- 
tari.  War  between  Shah  Ismail  Ghazi  and  Kameswar, 
King  of  Kamarupa.  The  original  Persian  text  with  synop¬ 
sis  in  English  was  printed  in  the  J.  A.  S.  B.  1874,  by  G.  H. 
Damant,  I.C.S. 

15.  Maasiru-l-Umara.‘ — Biographies  of  Muhammadan 
and  Hindu  officers  of  the  Timurid  Sovereigns  ol  India 
from  1500  to  about  1780  A.l).  Idle  sketches  ol  several 
Mogul  commanders  and  generals  who  participated  in  the 
Assam  wars,  with  narratives  of  their  Assam  careers.  The 
original  Persian  is  by  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  translated  into 
English,  partly,  by  H.  Beveridge,  1911-1914,  for  the  A.  S. 
Bengal. 

One  indirect  result  of  Assam’s  contact  with  the  Muham¬ 
madans  through  the  medium  of  war  was  the  expansion  of 
her  horizon  of  experiences  and  possibilities,  though  history 
affirms  that  she  was  not  outside  the  pale  of  the  lormativc 
influences  which  acted  and  re-acted  in  the  civilisation  ol 
Aryavarta  in  the  pre-Muhammadan  period.  There  wras 
frequent  interchange  of  embassies  between  the  Ahom  and 
the  Mogul  courts.  The  Assamese  government  appointed 
very  skilful  Brahmans  in  their  diplomatic  service  who 
were  expected  properly  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  their 
country.  Though  they  were  primarily  political  emissaries, 
they  also  served  as  the  medium  through  which  foreign 
customs  were  introduced  into  Assam.  The  Ahom  King, 
Rudra  Singha,  accepted  the  present  of  a  Khelat  or  robe 
which  he  wore  himself,  and  urged  his  nobles  to  follow  suit. 
The  same  King  created  two  new  orders  in  Assamese  society, - 
the  Khounds  and  the  Bairagis,  whose  chief  function  was  to 
visit  important  centres  in  India,  and  import  beneficent 
foreign  customs  into  their  own  country.  Ahom  princesses 
flaunted  along  in  the  halls  and  corridors  of  the  imperial 
palaces  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  the  Maasir-i-Alamgiri 
records  the  marriage  of  Rahmat  Banu,  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Assam  to  Prince  Muhammad  Azam  on  May 
2,  1668. 
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The  Ahom  monarch  maintained  in  his  court  a  large 
number  of  Muhammadan  officials  who  deciphered  Persian 
correspondence  received  from  outside,  and  drafted  letters 
to  foreign  sovereigns  and  potentates.  The  royal  mint  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  Muhammadan  officer,  a,nd 
several  Assamese  Kings  and  queens  struck  coins  with 
Persian  legends  engraved  thereon1.  The  Persian  or 
Urdu  language  had  such  a  wide  circulation  among  the  mass 
of  people  that  a  witness  in  a  criminal  trial  of  about  1775 
reproduced  the  exact  words  of  the  conversation  which  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  accused  in  Persian.  The  nucleus 
of  the  present  Muhammadan  population  of  Assam  was 
formed  during  the  period  of  Muhammadan  conflicts,  the 
main  stock  being  strengthened  from  time  to  time  by  fresh 
immigration  and  conversion. 

The  wars  with  the  Moguls  focussed  the  attention  of  the 
Assamese  on  the  affairs  of  the  capitals,  Delhi  and  Agra ; 
on  the  personages  who  were  making  and  unmaking  history 
in  Northern  India ;  on  “the  cloud-capped  towers  and 
gorgeous  palaces”  under  whose  roofs  the  Mogul  Badshahs 
held  their  courts  near  the  fountains  of  jasmine  and 
of  rose ;  on  the  ltajas,  Mansabdars  and  Nawabs  to 
whom  only  the  waving  of  the  imperial  finger  was  necessary 
to  march  their  redoubtable  legionaries  of  Jat  and  Sawar 
cavalry  against  a  frontier  chieftain  who  had  not  yet  sought 
the  protection  of  the  Chaghatai  arms.  Nor  could  they  forget 
the  rose-perfumed  Begums  in  whose  enviable  companion¬ 
ship  their  own  princesses  were  listening  to  the  unpremedi¬ 
tated  harmony  of  the  bulbul  which  had  been  presented 
to  some  fortunate  denizen  of  the  imperial  harem  by  the 
Sultan  of  Samarkand  or  Bokhara,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  vine-groves  which  had  been  reared  on  soil  transported 
in  boatloads  from  Kashmir  and  Kabul. 

Whether  through  the  tales  of  Assamese  sojourners  at 
Delhi,  or  through  visitors  to  Assam  from  Northern  India, 
the  Assamese  were  introduced  to  a  world  of  splendour 
hitherto  unknown,  and  the  historical  instinct  which  had 
distinguished  them  from  other  races  of  India  led  them  to 
record  their  impressions  and  knowledge  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  those  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them¬ 
self  the  magnificent  towers  and  mausoleums  of  Delhi  and 

(1)  Moslem  officers  in  the  Ahom  Court.  Mills’  Report  on  Assam, 
1854,  Sibsagar,  Appendix,  p.  73.  There  were  12  Dewans,  1  Nawab 
Dekah,  2  Persian  readers,  1  engraver.  For  Persian  Coins  of  Ahom 
sovereigns,  see  J.A.S.B.,  Numismatic  Supplement,  1904,  pp.  118-114, 
and  Arunodoi,  January,  1853. 
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Agra.  The  spirit  of  enquiry  thus  kindled,  moved  apaee, 
and  we  have  in  the  picturesque  words  of  our  ehronielers 
the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Muhammadan 
power  in  India.  Besides,  as  the  Moguls  were  a  constant 
menace  to  the  solidarity  and  independence  of  Assam,  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  history,  customs  and  war- 
methods  of  the  enemy  was  essential  for  success  in  military 
operations. 

The  Assamese  sources  from  which  we  get  glimpses  of 
Mogul  India  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct  categories. 
We  have  accounts  of  the  activities  of  Mogul  generals  as 
far  as  they  have  any  bearing  on  the  history  of  Assam  ; 
they  are  interspersed  in  Assamese  chronicles  dealing  with 
the  events  of  the  Ahom  period,  described  as  Class  I  above. 
We  will  cite  a  few  instances  of  this  source  of  information. 
Mir  Jumla,  during  his  march  to  Bengal  in  pursuit  of 
Prince  Shuja‘  had  not  any  official  order  to  invade  Assam, 
which  was  an  after-thought  caused  by  the  Ahom  King’s 
aggressive  raids  in  Mogul  territories.  The  terms  of  the 
treaty  between  Allah  Yar  Khan  and  Momai  Tamuli 
Barbarua  were  violated  by  the  Ahoms,  and  Kamrup  was 
wrested  back  by  Jayadhawja  Singha,  who,  according  to 
Charles  Stewart,  “  sent  an  army  down  the  Brahmaputra 
which  had  plundered  and  laid  waste  the  country  as  far  as 
Dacca.  ”  Mir  Jumla  wrote  to  the  Emperor  from  Dacca, 
— “Assam  had  occupied  Kamrup,  and  is  contemplating  to 
invade  us.  My  scheme  of  subduing  the  country  of  the 
Maghs  cannot  be  completed  within  a  short  time.  So  in 
the  meantime  I  propose  to  invade  Cooch  Behar  and  Assam. 
I  am  awaiting  the  orders  of  ,the  Emperor.”  Aurangzeb 
replied  as  follows,  — “  I  want  you  to  invade  Cooch  Behar 
and  Assam  and  to  consolidate  our  supremacy  there.” 
C.  1.  This  is  supported  by  the  Riyaz-us-Salatin. 

During  the  campaigns  of  Ram  Singha  in  Assam,  there 
was  a  hitch  between  Nawajb  Rashid  Khan  and  the  Rajput 
general.  The  Nawab  was  a  commander  of  5,000,  and 
though  officially  subordinate  to  Ram  Singha  as  far  as  that 
campaign  was  concerned,  he  refused  to  regard  the  Raja  as 
his  superior,  at  least  in  matters  of  precedence  and  formality. 
This  is  how  the  incident  is  recorded,  — “  Ram  Singha  blew 
his  Nahbat  five  times  a  day1.  The  same  was  done  by 

(1)  Nahbat. — Beating  the  trumpet  Nahbat  or  kettle-drum,  five 
times  a  day  was  a  mark  of  great  dignity,  assumed  generally  by  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereigns,  see  Tabaqat-i-Nasiri,  p.  297.  According  to  Ferish- 
tah,  tr.  Briggs,  vol.  8,  p.  328,  “  Sooltan  Kooly  Kootb  Shah,  the  founder 
of  Golconda,  introduced  the  customs  of  Persia  at  his  court,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  India  :  among  which  was  that  of  beating  the  nobut, 
or  imperial  band,  five  times  daily.” 
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Rashid  Khan.  Then  Ram  Singha  said,  — “  Rashid 
Khan’s  Nahbat  should  not  be  beaten  in  the  same  manner 
as  mine.  If  I  blow  it  twice,  he  will  blow  it  only  once.” 
Rashid  Khan  replied, — “  I  have  been  deputed  by  the 
Emperor  as  well  as  Ram  Singha.  Why  should  I  not  blow 
my  Nahbat  ?  ”  This  is  one  cause  of  their  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  This  incident,  is  interesting  as  indicative  of  one  of 
the  reasons  which  led  to  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Ram 
Singha’s  forces  in  Assam. 

This  is  how  the  story  of  the  renegade  and  iconoclast 
Kalapahar,  who  is  known  in  Assamese  Buranjis  as  Pora- 
Sultan,  Pora-Kuthar,  Kala-Sultan  and  Kala-Jaban,  is 
recorded  in  an  Assamese  chronicle,  C.  1. 

A  Brahman  of  pure  descent  living  at  Benares  had  a 
son  born  to  him.  The  astrologers  calculated  his  stars  and 
made  the  following  prediction, — “This  boy  will  in  future 
be  fallen  from  his  caste  and  religion  by  carrying  on  a  liaison 
with  a  Jabani  or  Muhammadan  woman,  but  he  will  be 
wealthy,  virtuous  and  learned.”  The  boy,  after  attain¬ 
ing  maturity  and  being  fully  cognizant  of  the  ordinance 
of  his  stars,  visited  several  places  of  pilgrimage  and  made 
offerings  to  the  gods  and  did  acts  of  piety  to  propitiate 
his  stars.  Ultimately  he  came  to  Gaur,  where,  as  pre¬ 
destined,  he  saw  the  daughter  of  Hussain  Shah  Padshah  of 
Gaur,  and  became  mad  with  love  for  her.  He  forgot  the 
prophecy,  and  became  fallen  by  secretly  gratifying  his 
sexual  instincts  with  the  princess.  The  Begum  reported 
the  matter  to  her  lord  the  Sultan,  Hussain  Shah,  who  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  offender  was  a  Brahman  of  pure 
blood,  summoned  him  to  his  presence  and  said,  — “  Why 
did  you  commit  this  act.  ?  ” 

The  Brahmin,  — “  Thus  it  has  been  enscrolled  in  my 
book  of  fate  :  this  has  been  caused  by  my  pre-destination.” 

Hussain  Shah,  — “  Would  you  agree  if  I  offer  my  daugh¬ 
ter  to  you  in  marriage  ?  ” 

The  Brahman, — “Yes,  I  am  willing.” 

The  marriage  took  place  accordingly,  whereupon  the 
Sultan  conferred  on  the  Brahman  a  mansab  of  10,000. 
After  some  time  the  Brahman  became  disgusted  with 
himself  and  thought,  — “  I  have  not  been  able  to  avert 
the  decree  of  my  fate.  So  one’s  destiny  always  reigns 
supreme.  All  our  attempts  to  undo  it  are  in  vain.”  Thus 
saying,  he  descended  into  the  Ganges  and  solemnly  dis¬ 
carded  his  penance,  prayer,  incantations,  the  Gayatri 
and  his  sacred  thread. 
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After  this  he  proceeded  to  destroy  Hindu  temples  and 
domes ;  some  were  demolished  and  others  were  burnt. 
He  also  destroyed  the  temple  of  Kamakya.  He  climbed 
to  the  summit  of  the  Garurachal  Hill  (Poa-Makka  Hill 
at  Hazo),  and  surveyed  therefrom  his  own  land  of  Gaur, 
and  he  also  saw  Letai  Dhubuni  washing  her  clothes. 
Fearing  that  the  enemies  of  Gaur  might  reconnoitre  the 
land  from  that  hill-top  with  hostile  intentions,  he  kicked 
the  earth  thrice  with  his  feet  and  depressed  it  by  three 
fathoms.  He  died  there  and  was  buried  according  to 
Muhammadan  rites.  Shah  Shuja‘,  son  of  Emperor  Shah 
Jahan  while  at  Rajmahal  made  endowment  of  paiks  and 
lands  for  the  maintenance  of  worship  at  his  tomb,  which 
is  still  continuing.  This  iconoclast  is  known  as  Pora- 
Sultan  in  view  of  his  desecration  and  burning  of  Hindu 
temples  and  shrines. 


S.  K.  Bhuyan. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Gaze  on  this  earth,  see  Nature’s  boundless  store  ; 
God  gives  it  all  to  thee  ! 

Gaze  on  the  heavens,  and  let  thy  spirit  soar 
Into  Infinity ! 

Such  wealth  is  thine,  O  vainly  longing  heart ! 

Is  there  aught  more  to  gain  ? 

Desire  and  hope  and  fear  —  let  all  depart, 

For  all  their  strife  is  vain. 

One  priceless  boon  does  man’s  free  soul  require  : 

The  godlike  power  to  give 

The  best  it  has  of  love,  and  love’s  desire 

In  other  souls  to  live. 

What  gifts  are  thine,  by  the  Great  Giver  given, 

All  those  love  bids  thee  share 

With  all  thy  fellow-souls  on  earth,  in  heaven. 

That  claim  the  Maker’s  care. 

Who  gives,  shall  have  ;  the  soul’s  pure  gifts  are  won 
Back  in  Eternity. 

Love’s  gift  is  life  below  ;  beyond  the  Sun 
It  shall  abide  with  thee  ! 


Nizamat  Jung. 


IBNLFL-KIRRIYA,  THE  DESERT  ORATOR 1 

Abu-Suleyman  Ayyub  al-Hilali,  Surnamed  Ibn  al- 
Kirriya,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Zaid  ibn-Kais-ibn-Zurara- 
ibn-Salama-ibn-Jusharp-ibn-Malik-ibn-Amr-ibn-Amir-ibn- 
Zaid  Marrat-ibn-Aamir-ibn-Saad-ibn-al-Khazraj-ibn-Taim 
Allah-ibn  an  Nirnribn-lvosit-ibn-IIimb-ibn- Adrian.  Al- 
Kirriya  was  the  surname  of  Jamaa,  one  of  his  female 
ancestors,  who  also  was  a  descendant  from  the  Khazraj 
of  the  above  genealogy,  her  father,  Jusham,  being  a  son  of 
Rabia-ibn-Zaid  Marrat,  mentioned  above. 

Ayyub-ibn-al-Kirriya  was  an  untutored  Arab  of  the 
Desert,  but  the  easy  elegance  and  perfect  precision  of  his 
language  justly  entitled  him  to  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  his  race. 

“  The  words  came  sweetly  from  his  mouth. 

As  gentle  zephyrs  from  the  South.’’ 

It  so  happened  that  there  was  a  season  of  severe  drought 
in  the  Desert,  which  compelled  al-Kirriya  to  quit  the 
same  in  search  of  a  more  fertile  region.  He  accordingly 
went  to  ‘Ain  al-Tamar,  which  is  situated  at  the  edge 
of  the  Desert  to  the  west  of  the  river  Euphrates,  the 
Governor  and  Revenue  Officer  whereof  was  under  the 
orders  of  al-Hajjaj-ibn-Yusuf.  This  official  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  hospitable  man,  and  kept  open  table  each  day, 
morning  and  evening,  and  Ibn-al-Ivirriya,  who  had  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  palace  and  noticed  the  people  entering 
enquired  where  they  were  going,  and  on  being  informed 
that  they  were  going  to  dine  with  the  Amir,  he  also  went 
in,  sat  down,  and  dined  along  with  them.  He  then  asked 
his  neighbour,  who  sat  by  his  side,  if  such  was  the  custom 
of  the  Amir  every  day,  and  being  answered  in  the  affir¬ 
mative,  he  went  to  the  palace  every  day  for  morning  and 
evening  meals. 

He  had  continued  in  this  practice  for  about  three  weeks, 
when  one  day  the  Amir,  having  received  a  letter  from  Al- 
Hajjaj,  written  in  the  purest  Arabic  of  the  Desert  and 
full  of  uncommon  expressions  which  he  was  quite  unable 

(lTln  the  compilation  of  this  biography  I  have  followed,  in  the 
main,  but  not  by  any  means  exclusively,  the  narrative  of  Ibn  Khal- 
likan’  and  have  ‘included  several  incidents  not  mentioned  by  him,  but 
which  are  related  bv  other  writers.  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish. 
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to  comprehend,  caused  the  dinner  to  be  delayed.  Ibn- 
al-Kirriya,  on  his  arrival,  perceiving  that  the  Amir  was 
not  in  his  accustomed  place,  and  that  no  dinner  was 
being  served  as  usual  to  the  guests,  asked  the  reason,  and 
was  informed  that  the  Amir  had  received  a  letter  from 
his  overlord,  Al-Hajjaj,  which  he  could  not  understand, 
as  it  was  in  the  language  of  the  Desert  Arabs  and  couched 
in  terms  of  rare  occurrence.  Hearing  this,  Ayyub-ibn-al 
Kirriya,  who  was  an  able  orator  and  spoke  the  purest 
Arabic  of  the  Desert  with  fluency  and  easy  eloquence, 
said  :  “  If  the  Amir  will  have  the  letter  read  aloud  to  me, 
by  the  help  of  Allah,  I  will  explain  it  to  him  !  ” 

The  Amir,  being  informed  of  his  offer,  gave  orders  for 
Ayyub  to  be  admitted  to  his  presence,  and  had  the  letter 
read  before  him.  While  it  was  being  thus  read  Ayyhb 
explained  its  contents,  sentence  by  sentence,  to  the  Amir. 

“  Could  you  answer  this  letter  ?  ”  asked  the  Amir. 

“  Alas,  I  cannot  read,  neither  can  I  write,”  replied 
Ayyub,  “  but  I  may  sit  by  a  person  who  can  write  down 
that  which  I  dictate.” 

“  Be  it  so,”  said  the  Amir,  and  commanded  one  of  the 
scribes  of  the  palace  to  be  brought.  The  answer  to  the 
letter  was  drawn  up  accordingly  and  sent  to  Al-Hajjaj 
who,  on  hearing  it  read,  perceived  that  it  was  worded  in 
the  pure  language  of  the  Arabs,  and  that  its  expressions 
were  of  uncommon  elegance.  Knowing  that  such  was 
not  the  ordinary  style  of  scribes  in  the  tax-office,  he  caused 
the  previous  letters  of  the  governor  of  ‘Ain-at-Tamar  to  be 
brought  to  him,  and  at  once  perceived  that  their  style, 
mode  of  expression,  and  language  were  unlike  the  epistle 
which  he  had  just  received.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the 
governor  in  these  terms  :  — “  Your  letter  has  come  to  hand, 
but  I  perceive  it  is  widely  different  from  your  usual  answers, 
and  is  couched  in  a  language  clearly  not  your  own  : 
therefore,  on  the  perusal  of  this,  lay  it  not  out  of  your 
hand  before  you  send  me  the  man  who  dictated  for  you 
your  letter.  Adieu  :  ” 

On  receipt  of  this  epistle,  the  Amir  sent  for  Ayyub-ibn- 
al-Kirriya,  read  the  note  to  him  and,  having  ordered  him 
suitable  apparel,  a  supply  of  money  for  travelling  and  other 
expenses,  and  a  conveyance,  bade  him  proceed  at  once 
to  Al-Hajjaj. 

Ayy0b-al-Kirriya,  on  his  arrival,  went  to  Al-Hajjaj 
and  stated  who  he  was  and  whence  he  came.  Al-Hajjaj 
enquired  his  name  and,  on  being  informed  that  it  was 
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AyyOb,  exclaimed,  “  That  is  the  name  of  a  great  Prophet 
of  ancient  times,  and  yet  I  think  that  you  are  an  un¬ 
tutored  Arab  of  the  Desert1,  one  who  meddles  with  elo¬ 
quence  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  expressing  his  thoughts.” 
“  It  is  Allah  (praise  be  to  Him  for  all  His  mercies  !)  who 
holds  the  key  to  unloose  the  tongue  of  eloquence,  so  that 
the  mouth  drops  pearls  and  nuggets  of  gold,”  replied 
Ayyub. 

This  answer  greatly  pleased  Al-Hajjaj,  who  gave 
Ayyub  a  very  hospitable  reception,  and  took  him  into  his 
service.  His  admiration  for  him  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  entrusted  him  with  a  mission  to  the  Khalif, 
‘Abdul-Malik-ibn-Marwan2,  which  he  accomplished  with 
singular  success. 

On  the  revolt  of  ‘Abdur-Rahman-ibn-Muhammad-ibn 

al-Ash‘ath-ibn-Kais-al-Kindi,  in  the  80th  year  of  the 
Hijrah  (699  of  the  Christian  era),  in  Sejestan,  Al-Hajjaj 
despatched  Ayyub-ibn-al-Kirriya  on  a  mission  to  the 
rebel.  When  he  entered  the  mosque  wherein  lbn-al- 
Ash‘ath  was  waiting  to  receive  him,  that  chieftain  immedi¬ 
ately  said  to  him  :  “You  must,  at  once,  mount  the 
minbar  (pulpit)  and  recite  the  Khutbah,  and  therein 
you  must  pronounce  the  deposition  of  ‘Abd-al-Malik- 
ibn-Marwan,  and  revile  al-Hajjaj.  If  you  refuse  I 
shall,  immediately,  have  your  head  struck  off.”  Ayyub 
replied,  “  I  am  here  as  an  ambassador,  and  ought  io  be 
respected  and  not  threatened  or  molested.” 

Ibn-al-Ash'ath  answered  :  “  You  are  here  in  my  power 
and  you  either  do  as  I  command  you,  or  you  die.” 

Under  this  threat,  Ayyub  reluctantly  went  into  the 
minbar,  pronounced  the  deposition  of  ‘Abdul-Malik  and 
denounced  Al-Hajjaj. 

He  sought  to  return  to  Al-Hajjaj,  so  as  to  explain  to 
him  that  what  he  had  done  was  under  compulsion,  but 
Ibn-al-Ash‘ath  would  not  let  him  depart. 

Three  years  later  (A.  H.  83=702  A.  D.  )  on  the 
defeat  and  repulse  of  Ibn-al-Ash‘ath,  Al-Hajjaj  wrote  to 
his  agents  at  Rai,  Isfahan  and  the  neighbouring  places, 
giving  orders  that  all  of  the  partisans  of  the  defeated 
chieftain  they  could  find  should  be  arrested  and  sent  to 
him  as  prisoners. 

(1)  The  names  of  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  more  frequently 
borne  by  the  Arabs  who  were  town-dwellers  than  those  who  resided 
in  the  Desert. 

(2)  One  of  the  Abbasid  Khalifs. 
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Ayyflb  was  among  those  who  were  so  arrested,  and  on 
his  being  brought  before  Al-Hajjaj  a  most  interesting 
dialogue  ensued,  which  has  been  frequently  cited  by 
Arabic  historians  and  philologers.  It  is  remarkable  as 
an  encyclopedia  of  the  knowledge  possessed  at  that  period 
by  the  Arabs  who  inhabited  the  Desert.  It  is  frequently 
obscure,  its  style  being  singularly  concise  and  ancient. 

The  following  is  the  traditional  account  of  that  dis¬ 
cussion  as  recorded  by  Ibn  Khallikan  :  — 

Al-Hajjaj  :  — “  Answer  what  I  ask  thee.” 

Ibn-al-Kiriyya:  — “  Ask  what  thou  wilt  and  I  will  give 
thee  jawab  shafe  (a  definite  answer).  ” 


H. 

K. 

H. 

K. 

II. 

K. 

H 

K. 

H. 

K. 

H. 

K. 

H. 

K. 


H. 

K. 

H. 

K. 

H. 

K. 


H. 

K. 

H. 


— “  What  sayest  thou  of  the  people  of  ‘Iraq  ?  ” 

— “  They  know  the  best  of  any  the  farq  (difference) 
between  true  sights  and  vain  pretensions.” 

— “  And  what  of  the  people  of  the  Hijjaz  ?  ” 

— “  They  are  the  most  prompt  of  any  to  fitnat 
(sedition),  and  the  feeblest  when  in  it.  ” 

— “  What  of  the  people  of  Syria  ?  ” 

— “  The  most  submissive  of  any  to  their  Khalifs?” 
— “  And  the  people  of  Egypt  ?  ” 

— “  They  are  the  slaves  of  him  who  conquers.” 

Those  of  Bahrein  ?  ” 

— “  They  are  Nabateans  become  Arabs.” 

— “  What  sayest  thou  of  the  people  of  Amman  ?  ” 
— “  They  are  Arabs  become  Nabateans1.” 

— “  The  people  of  Mosul  ?  ” 

— “  The  bravest  of  horsemen,  and  the  most  fatal 
to  their  foes.” 

— “  And  those  of  Y  emen  ?  ” 

— “  People  who  istama‘  (hear)  and  tai  (obey),  and 
lasak  (cling)  to  the  strong  side.” 

— “  Those  of  Yemama2  ?” 

—“They  are  rude  and  fickle,  yet  most  firm  in 
fight.” 

— “  The  people  of  Fars  (the  Arabic  name  of  Persia)? 

:  — “  They  are  mighty  in  their  violence,  and  ready 
to  work  woe  :  their  plains  are  extensive,  their 
towns  few.” 

;  — “  Now  tell  me  of  the  Arabs.” 

; — “  Istafham  (ask)  !  ” 

The  Quraish  ?  ” 


(1)  The  Arabs  held  the  Nabateans  in  the  utmost  contempt. 

(2)  Yemama  is  a  district  in  Central  Arabia,  south  of  Najd,  and 
west  of  El  Haza.  Its  chief  town  in  Salemiyah. 
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K.  : 

H.  : 
K.  : 

H.  : 
K.  : 


H.  : 
K.  : 

H.  : 
K.  : 

H.  : 
K.  : 


H. 

K. 


H. 

K. 

H. 

K. 

H. 

K. 

H. 

K. 

H. 

K. 

H. 

K. 


— “  The  greatest  in  prudence,  and  the  noblest  in 
rank.” 

— “  The  tribe  of  Aamir-ibn-Sasa  ’  ?  ” 

— “  They  bear  the  longest  spears,  and  are  the 
bravest  in  making  raids.” 

— “  The  Banu  Sulaim  ?  ” 

— “  The  most  musahib  (sociable),  and  also  the  most 
generous  in  their  gifts  for  the  service  of 
Allah  !  ” 

The  tribe  of  Thakif1  ?  ” 

— “  The  noblest  by.  their  ancestry,  and  the  most 
frequent  by  their  deputations.” 

— “  And  the  Banu  Zubaid  ?  ” 

— “  They  are  the  most  attached  to  their  standards, 
and  the  most  successful  in  their  vengeance.” 

— “  What  sayest  thou  of  the  tribe  of  Kudaa  ?” 

: — “The  greatest  in  importance,  the  noblest  in 
origin,  and  the  widest  in  renown.” 

:  — “  What  of  the  Ansars  ?  ” 

:  — “  The  best  established  in  rank,  the  most  sincere 
in  their  acceptance  of  Islam,  and  the  most 
illustrious  in  their  combats.” 

“  The  tribe  of  Tamim2  ?  ” 

:  — “  The  most  conspicuous  for  their  jasarat  (forti¬ 
tude),  and  the  greatest  by  their  numbers.” 

: — “  And  the  Bakr-ibn-Wail  ?  ” 

:  — “  The  firmest  in  their  ranks,  the  sharpest  in  their 
swords.” 

And  ‘Abd-al-Kais  ?  ” 

:  — “  The  first  to  reach  al-mahall  al-maqsud  the  (goal) 
and  the  best  swordsmen  under  standards.” 

:  — “  What  of  the  Banu  Asad  ?  ” 

:  — “  A  people  great  in  number  and  fortitude  ; 
difficult  to  overcome,  and  firm  in  resisting.” 

:  The  tribe  of  Lakhm3  ?  ” 

:  — “  Princes  but  some  of  them  fools.” 

: — “  And  Judam  ?  ” 

:  — “  They  light  up  war  and  form  it  into  a  flame  ; 
they  make  it  fruitful  and  they  reap  the 
fruit4.” 


(1)  This  was  the  tribe  to  which  the  questioner,  Al-Hajj&j,  himself 
belonged. 

(2)  Tamim.  An  independent  Arab  tribe  of  Meccan  origin  whc 
occupied  the  north-eastern  desert  of  Najd.  They  fought  by  the 
side  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  (o.  w.b.p.)  at  Mecca  and  at  Hunain. 

(:})  It  was  to  this  tribe  that  the  Mundirs  of  Hua  belonged. 

(4)  Literally  “  They  impregnate  it  and  milk  it.” 
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He  then  recited  these  lines  :  — 

“  A  little  spark  will  soon  ignite  if  fann’d  into  a  flame, 

‘‘  A  little  thing  will  cause  a  war.  How  dreadful  is  the  same  ? 
‘‘  But  if  it’s  nurs’d  with  care  and  skill,  how  useful  is  a  fire  ? 
“  And  Judam  know  how  war  to  wage,  and  thus  gain  their 

desire. 

“  A  little  seed  will  impregnate  the  m'az  with  hairs  like  silk, 
An  in  due  time,  the  kid  appears,  then  you  the  goat  can 

milk. 

So  ’tis  with  war,  when  wag’d  with  care,  yet  e’er  with 

might  and  main. 

And  careful  art,  the  battle's  smart  will  bring  its  victors 

gain1.” 

H.  :  — “  The  Banu’l’Harith  ?  ” 

K.  :  —  “They  are  maintainers  of  their  ancient  glory,  and 
protectors  of  female  honour.” 

H.  :  The  tribe  of  Akk  ?  ” 

K.  :  — “  Obstinate  lions,  with  hearts  working  evil.” 

H.  :  — “  Taghlib  ?  ” 

K.  :  — “  They  strike  home  when  they  meet  the  enemy, 
and  they  raise  around  him  the  flames  of 
war.” 

“  Taghlib  can  scent  their  enemy  afar, 

And  round  him  raise  the  lurid  flame  of  war. 

Swift  forward  rushing  ever,  whirlwind-like, 

The  sword  finds  home,  each  blow  that  they  do  strike.” 

H.  : — “  And  Ghassan  ?  ” 

K.  :  — “  They  of  all  the  Arabs  possess  the  highest  re¬ 
putation,  and  the  most  exact  and  the  best 
established  genealogy  (nasi).” 

H.  :  — “  Which  of  the  Arab  tribes  in  the  Days  of 
Ignorance  was  the  farthest  above  the  reach 
of  insult2  ?” 

K.  :  — “  Quraish  ;  the  people  of  a  hill  of  glory  which  is 
inaccessible,  of  a  mount  that  cannot  be  sha¬ 
ken  even  by  an  earthquake  ;  dwelling  in  a 
city  of  which  Allah  has  declared  the  rights  to 
be  ever  sacred,  and  which  took  under  its 
protection  all  those  who  sought  its  shelter, 
and  of  which  the  Holy  Prophet  of  God  hath 
said  :  ‘  It  is  not  man,  but  Allah  Himself, 
who  has  made  Makkah  most  sacred  among 
all  the  cities  of  the  world.” 

( 1 )  M.  uz — Goat. 

(2)  The  period  in  Arabia  anterior  to  the  advent  of  the  Holy 
Prophet  is  known  as  “  The  Days  of  Ignorance.  ” 
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H.  : — “  Tell  me  now  of  the  character  of  each  Arabian 

tribe  in  the  days  of  Ignorance  ?  ” 

K.  : — “The  Arabs  used  to  say:  “The  Himyar  are 
lords  of  the  Kingdom  ;  the  Kindah1,  are  the 
pure  race  of  kings  ;  Madhij  are  spearsmen 
(ramih) ;  Hamdan,  horsemen2 3 ;  and  Azd, 
the  lions  of  the  human  race.” 

H.  :  — “  Tell  me  now  about  the  countries  of  the  earth  ?  ” 

K.  “  Atlab  (ask).” 

H.  “  What  is  India  ?  ” 

K.  : — “Its  seas  are  pearl;  its  mountains,  yawaqit 
(rubies);  its  trees,  sweet  smelling  iud  (aloes); 
their  leaves,  perfumes  ;  its  people,  a  multi¬ 
tude  timorous  as  a  flock  of  wild  pigeons.” 

H.  “  The  people  of  Khorasan  ?  ” 

K.  : — “Their  waters  are  frozen,  and  the  enemy  they 
must  contend  with  is  brave  and  obstinate2.” 

H.  “  What  sayest  thou  of  ‘Oman  ?  ” 

K.  :  — “  Its  hararai  (heat)  is  violent  and  intense,  and 
its  game  ready  to  hand. 

H.  : — “  Such  then  is  ‘Oman,  but  what  of  Bahrein  ? 

K.  :  — “  It  is  a  heap  of  refuse  between  the  two  cities4.” 

H.  What  of  Yemen?  ” 

K.  :  — “  It  is  the  stock  from  which  the  Arabs  have 
sprung  ;  the  people  come  of  noble  houses, 
and  deservedly  bear  a  high  reputation.” 

H.  :  And  Makkah  ?  ” 

K.  :  Its  men  are  learned  yet  rude,  and  its  women 

clothed  yet  naked.” 

II.  “  Madmah  ?’ 

K.  :  — “  It  was  there  that  learning  took  root  and  sprang 
up.” 

H.  :  — “  Basrah  ?  ” 

K.:— “Its  winters  are  frosty,  its  heats  violent;  its 
waters  salt,  and  its  wars  peace.” 

II.  :  — “  And  Kufah  ?  ” 


(1 )  Kindah — A  tribe  of  Al-Yaman,  and  the  descendants  of  llimyar. 
They  are  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Arab  tribes.  One 
of  the  remarkable  descendants  of  this  tribe  was  the  philosopher  Al- 
Kindi,  who  flourished  at  the  court  of  the  Khalif  Abdullah  al-Ma’mfin, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ha  run  al-Rashid. 

(2)  Literally,  sarj,  a  saddle,  or  saddle-cloth ;  that  is,  always  on 
horseback. 

(3)  The  enemy  here  alluded  to  was  probably  the  Turkish  tribes. 
(1)  This  allusion  is  obscure,  but  Kufa  and  Basra  were  sometimes 

called  “  The  Two  Cities.” 
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K.  :  — “  It  is  so  high  that  it  feels  not  the  heat  of  the 
seas,  and  so  low  that  the  cold  of  Syria  does 
not  reach  it ;  its  nights  are  pleasant,  and 
its  good  things  abundant.” 

H.  :  — “What  sayest  thou  of  Wasit1  ?  ” 

K.  “  It  is  a  wife  placed  between  a  mother-in-law 
and  a  sister-in-law.” 

H.  : — “And  who  are  its  mother-in-law  and  sister-in- 
law  ?  ” 

K.  :  — “  Basrah  and  Kufah2 3  which  are  jealous  of  it ;  but 
what  harm  can  await  it,  since  the  Tigris 
and  the  Zab  shed,  as  they  flow,  prosperity 
upon  it  ?  ” 

H.  : — “  What  of  Syria  ?  ” 

K.  It  is  a  fair  bride,  with  maidens  seated  around 
her.” 

H.  :--uThe  Arabs  pretend  that  for  each  thing  there 
is  a  cause  of  ruin.  What  then  is  the  takhrib 
(ruin)  of  marhamal  (clemency)  ?  ” 

K.  : — 44  Ghadhab  (anger).  And  the  worst  and  fiercest 
ghadhab  is  produced  by  the  mischief  of  al- 
Khannas ,  the  stealthily  withdrawing  whis¬ 
perer,  who  whispereth  in  man’s  breast 
against  men,  and  for  protection  against 
whose  mischief,  as  thou  knowest  well,  the 
true  believer  should  repeat  Suratu’n-NasV’ 

II.  : — 44  What  is  the  ruin  of  a  bright  understanding  ?” 

K.  : — 44  Ananiyat  (Egotism).” 

H.  : — 44  What  is  the  ruin  of  knowledge  ?” 

K.  : — 44  Nisyan  (Forgetfulness).” 

(1)  According  to  Abu  1  Fida,  Wasit  lay  midway  between  Kufah 
and  Basrah,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  parasangs  from  each. 

(2)  Al-Kufah.  A  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
about  four  days  march  from  Baghdad,  which  has  now  entirely  disap¬ 
peared.  The  city  of  Al-Kufah  was  founded  soon  after  the  Arabs  con¬ 
quered  Persia  (A.H.  15=636  Christian  era)  and  in  the  reign  of  the  Khalif 
‘Omar.  It  was  built  opposite  the  ancient  town  of  Madain,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  The  first  Abbasid  Khalif,  Abu’l- ‘Abbas  (A.  H.  132- 
136= A.  D.  749-754)  made  it  his  capital,  and  it  was  then  a  flourishing 
city,  but  when  the  Khalif  Al-Mansur  built  Baghdad,  Al-Kufah  decreased 
in  importance,  and  gradually  fell  into  decay.  It  was  greatly  famed  for 
its  learned  men,  and  especially  for  its  grammarians.  Two  schools  of 
rival  grammarians  were  named  respectively  from  Al-Basrah  and  Al- 
Kufah  and  the  more  ancient  characters  of  Arabic  writing  are  called  Kufi 
or  Kufie,  after  this  seat  of  learning.  The  Kufic- Arabic  letters  resemble 
the  Syriac,  being  square  and  heavy.  The  most  ancient  copies  of  the 
Qur&n  are  written  in  Kufic. 

(3)  Suratu'n-na$  is  the  114th  and  last  Stirah  of  the  Quran. 
AUKhanna *  is  mentioned  in  it. 
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H.  :  — “  What  ruins  a  reputation  for  liberality  ?  ” 

K. :  — “  To  bestow  on  those  who  are  in  Huzn  (affliction), 
and  tell  them  that  they  are  undeserving.” 
H. “  What  ruins  the  credit  of  the  generous  ?  ” 

K.  :  — “  To  keep  company  with  the  base  !  ” 

H. :  — “  What  is  the  ruin  of  bravery  ?  ” 

K.  : — “  Zulm  (Tyranny).” 

H. : — “  What  is  the  ruin  of  piety  ?  ” 

K.  : — “  Burudat  (Indifference — Lukewarmness).” 

H. “  And  of  genius  ?  ” 

K.  : — “  Tama‘  (Ambition).” 

H. And  of  Tradition  ?” 

K. Falsehood.” 

H.  : — “  What  is  the  ruin  of  property  ?” 

K.  : — “  Bad  management.” 

H. :  — “  And  of  a  State  ?  ” 

K.  : — ' “  Bad  government.” 

H.  : — “  What  is  the  ruin  of  the  perfect  man  ?  ” 

K. : — “Privation  and  the  lack  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.” 

H.  : — “  What  is  the  ruin  of  Al-Hajjaj-ibn-YGsuf  ?  ” 

K.  : — “May  Allah  prosper  the  Amir!  Nothing  can 
ruin  one  whose  reputation  is  noble,  whose 
family  is  illustrious,  and  whose  fortune  is 
flourishing1.” 

H. :  — “  May  thy  mother  be  bereft  of  thee,  O  Ibn- 
Kirriya!  it  had  been  better  for  thee  that 
thou  hadst  not  followed  the  people  of  ‘Iraq 
and  adopted  their  hypocritical  doctrines, 
after  my  telling’  thee  to  avoid  them.  The 
words  that  have  just  fallen  from  thy  moutfc 
are  as  ‘asal  musaffa  (purified  honey),!  but 
they  are  only  from  the  lips,  thy,  ih#ftrtii»3 
still  full  of  murayah  ( hypocrisy)  , [  j  Woe 
unto  thee,  Ibn-al-Kirriya  !  ”,  /iuiirut 


mill  iuuiuul  II A  ” 

The  Amir  then  called  the  n^q^i^d  said 

to  him  :  “  Strike  off  his  head  :  ” 

r*‘vn !  /  *>  *  v  n  hii'iff'T  nr rr  /  ) 


Ti  i  a  t  i  on  yi  tup  M  i  o\\  vwau 

Ibn-al-Kirriya  made  a,8|gn  tp  m  e*eppt?0«OT  taffiaifa 
and  then  said  :  “  May„AUah>  prospective  Amip  litTMs  WP,wd' 
not  have  happenedrio' me,  had  InotneglectedthAs*  morning^ 
before  coming  int<y%hdtii?festefifee  dfyou!r7Hlghil«si,'tO'Il'qpiea6t> 

, } v/  *>  tar.nl  .livo  j 

- — ;cf  a<JM  ni  ot  .bobuflii  ion  numb  v.iiiT  (j) 

(1)  Literally  H  Whose  branches  (agfaan)  (n) 


>  rr i  uu: 

f 


b*mWV  \%\\  lU-Av.\ 
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the  Tamjid1.  Yet,  O  Amir  !  Let  me  say  three  words, 
which  shall  become  amthal  (proverbs)  after  my  death.” 

The  Amir — “  Out  with  them,  then  !  ” 

Kirriya  — “  The  best  horse  may  stumble  :  the  best 
sword  may  rebound  without  cutting ;  and  the  man  of 
prudence  may  commit  a  fault.” 

H.  : — “  This  is  not  the  time  for  jesting.  Executioner, 
off  with  his  head  :  ” 

On  this  command,  the  executioner  decapitated  the 
unfortunate  man. 

“The  tongue  from  which  words  flow’d  like  sparkling  rill. 

“Then  silent  came  and  was  for  ever  still.” 

Ibn-al-Kirriya  was  put  to  .death  on  the  12th  Safar,  in 
the  84th  year  of  the  Hijrah  (703  A.D.). 

When  the  Amir,  Al-Hajjaj-ibn-Yusuf,  saw  the  corpse 
of  Ibn-al-Kirriya  lying  before  him,  he  repented  of  his  order 
and,  saying  “  Would  that  I  had  repeated  Surat-un-Nas, 
before  I  gave  the  order  for  his  execution,  for  then  Al- 
Khannas  would  have  had  no  power  over  me  and  al-Kirriya 
would  have  still  been  alive  !  ”  left  the  audience  chamber 
and  betook  himself  to  his  private  apartment. 

In  a  Turkish  work,  Miri-kelam  (“  The  Orator  ”), 
which  is  practically  a  biography  of  Ibn-al-Kirriya,  it  is 
related  that  that  night  the  Amir  had  a  fearsome  dream, 
wherein  Jabil,  the  angel  of  the  mountains,  appeared  to  him 
and  said  “  From  thee,  O  Al-Hajjaj-ibn  Y usuf !  is  demand¬ 
ed  the  blood  of  Ibn-al-Kirriya,  whom  thou  hast  unjustly 
caused  to  be  slain,  and  the  blessing  of  soothing  sleep  shall 
no  more  visit  thine  eyes  from  this  time  forth  until  thou 
sleep  in  thy  tomb  !  ” 

From  that  time  the  Amir  was  troubled  with  sahar 
(insomnia),  became  worn  and  haggard,  and  died  within  six 
months  of  the  day  whereon  Ibn-al-Kirriya  was  slain2, 
namely  on  the  5th  Sha'ban,  84  A.H. 

“  All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay, 

And  when  Fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey  3.” 

(1)  The  Tamjid.  The  expression  “La  haula  wa  la  quwwata  ilia 
bi-'llahi  ’Valiy'il-'azim  (There  is  no  power  and  strength  but  in  Allah, 
the  High,  the  Great !).  Abu  Hurairah  relates  that  the  Prophet  said, 
“Recite  very  frequently,  'There  is  no  power  and  strength  but  in  Allah, 
for  these  words  are  one  of  the  treasures  of  Paradise.  For  there  is  no 
escape  from  God,  but  with  God.  And  Allah  will  open  for  the  reciter 
thereof  seventy  doors  of  escape  from  evil,  the  least  of  which  is  poverty.” 

(2)  This  dream  is  not  alluded  to  in  Ibn  Khalikan's  biography. 

(8)  Dryden,  Flecknor. 
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In  Ibn  Khalikan’s  account  of  the  request  made  by 
Ibn-al-Kirriya  to  say  three  words,  the  literal  translation 
of  the  request  is  :  “  Let  me  utter  just  three  words  like  a 
troop  of  travellers  when  halted.”  This  is  most  probably 
an  allusion  to  the  third  verse  of  Amru’l-Kais’s  Mu‘nllaqah, 
wherein  the  poet  portrays  his  sorrow  at  the  sight  of  the 
abandoned  cottage  where  his  mistress  had  dwelt,  and  re¬ 
lates  that  his  two  companions  stopped  their  camels,  and 
endeavoured  to  console  him.  Their  troop  was,  therefore, 
composed  of  three  persons,  and  it  is  to  this  number  three 
that  Ibn-al-Kirriya  made  allusion.  He  merely  meant 
that  the  words  he  had  to  say  were  three  in  number,  like 
the  troop  of  Amru’l-Kais.  Al-Hajjaj,  possessing,  as  he 
did,  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  language,  customs,  and 
poems  of  the  Desert  Arabs,  must  hav  eimmediately  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  the  allusion. 

Many  sayings  of  Ibn-al-Kirriya  have  been  preserved. 
To  the  demand  of  a  learned  man,  who  asked  him  to  define 
“  address  ”  (meaning  “  tact  ”  in  the  management  of 
affairs)  he  replied  :  “  To  bear  with  vexations,  and  wait 
for  opportunities.”  The  following  was  his  definition 
of  hirat  (embarrassment)  :  “  Stammering  not  produced 

by  a  natural  infirmity,  hesitation  without  motive  and 
not  arising  from  doubt,  and  stumbling  without  cause.” 
Another  saying  of  his  was  :  “  To  the  miserable  man  it  is  a 
comfort  to  have  companions  in  zill  (misery),  but  it  is  only 
a  zalil  (miserable)  comfort  after  all.” 

This  last  quoted  utterance,  of  Ibn-al-Kirriya  finds  its 
counterpart  in  the  words  put  by  Marlowe  into  the  mouth 
of  Faust :  “  It  is  a  comfort  to  the  miserable  to  have  com¬ 
panions  in  misfortune,  but  is  a  poor  comfort  after  all.” 
And  also  in  Seneca’s  remark  :  “  Malevoli  solatii  genus  est 
turha  miserorum  ”  “( A  crowd  of  fellow-sufferers  is  a 
miserable  kind  of  comfort.)” 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  is  the  person  meant  by  the 
early  Arabian  grammarians  when,  in  citing  their  examples, 
they  say  “  Ibn  al-Kirriya  in  the  time  of  Al-Hajjaj.” 

Abfi’l-Faraj  al-Isfahani,  in  his  work  “  Kitab  al-Aghani ,” 
after  giving  a  full  account  of  MajnGn,  the  lover  of  Lailah, 
observes  :  “  It  has  ever  been  said  that  there  are  three 
persons  who  had  never  any  real  existence,  though  their 
alleged  adventures  and  names  are  well  known  ;  these  are 
8* 
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Majnun,  the  lover  of  Lailah,  Ibn-al-Kirriya,  and  Yahya- 
ibn-‘Abd  Allah -ibn-Abi’l-'Akb,  the  putative  author  of 

the  Malahim 1.” 

It  is  undoubtedly  correct  that  quite  a  large  number  of 
legends  have  become  current  about  Ibn-al-Kirriya,  but 
as  they  do  not  appear  well-founded,  I  have  not  included 
them.  One  of  these  is  that  when  Al-Kirriya  was  decapi¬ 
tated  his  head  rolled  towards  the  feet  of  Al-Hajjaj,  the 
face  towards  him,  and  that  the  mouth  opened  and  uttered 
these  words  Al-IIajjfij,  I  summon  thee  to  appear 
before  the  bar  of  judgment  in  six  months  from  now,  and 
there  and  then  to  answer  for  my  blood.” 

Another  story  runs  that  the  cause  of  Al-Hajjaj ’s  sahar 
(sleeplessness)  was  because  a  Bum  (owl)  used  to  come  every 
night,  and  hoot  near  his  palace,  its  cry  seeming  to  him,  to 
be  always  :  “  Al-Kirriya  :  Al-Kirriya  !  ” 

Ibn-al-Kirriya  was  so  named  after  al-Kirriya,  the 
mother  of  Jusham-ibn-Malik-ibn-Amr,  one  of  his  ancestors; 
who  had  been  first  married  to  Amr,  and  on  his  death 
became  the  wife  of  his  son  Malik,  to  whom  she  bore 
Jusham2. 

Kirriya,  as  an  appellative  noun,  signifies  “  the  crop  of 


(1)  The  Malahim  (“  prognostics  ”)  is  a  collection  of  predictions 
and  alleged  prophecies.  There  were  a  number  of  works  which  bore 
this  title. 

('-)  Such  incestuous  marriages  were  common  in  Arabia  in  “the 
Days  of  Ignorance,”  before  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Prophet  Muhammad. 
Incestuous  marriages  were  not  unknown  among  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  as  to  this.  Abraham,  whose  wife  Sarah  was 
also  his  half-sister,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example  of  a  marriage  be- 
tweenbrother  and  sister  (Genesis, xx.l  2).  Even  in  the  time  of  King  David, 
although  it  is  represented  as  unusual  for  a  royal  prince  to  marry  his 
sister  (II.  Samuel*  xiii, 13),  it  was  still  regarded  as  neither  objectionable 
nor  forbidden.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  both  these  cases  the  union 
was  with  a  paternal  half-sister  ;  the  husband  and  wife  being  of  one  father, 
but  not  of  one  mother.  Jacob  had  to  wife  two  sisters  at  the  same  time, 
and  Moses  was  born  of  a  marriage  between  nephew  and  aunt, 
(Numbers  xxvi.  59).  Marriage  with  a  sister-in-law,  or  the  widow  of  a 
deceased  brother,  is  in  certain  cases  a  religious  duty  (see  Leviticus).  Only 
Irom  the  account  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (Genesis,  xxxviii;  compare 
especially  verse  26)is  itto  be  concluded  that  incase  of  a  lack  of  brothers 
the  oldest  custom  obliged  the  father  to  marry  his  daughter-in-law. 
It  has  been  contended  that  marriage  with  the  father’s  wife  (who  was 
not  the  son’s  own  mother)  was  not  objectionable  in  olden  times,  among 
the  Israelites.  As  an  instance  of  this  the  union  between  Reuben  and 
Billah  is  adduced  (Genesis,  xxxv.  22). 
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a  bird  ”  but  it  was  bestowed  on  this  woman  as  her 
personal  name. 

Some  learned  genealogists  state,  that  Al-Kirriya’s 
actual  name  was  Jamaah,  and  that  she  had  two  sons  by 
Malik  :  Jusham,  ancestor  of  Ibn-al  Kirriya,  and  Kulaib, 
the  maternal  grandfather  of  Al-‘Abbas-ibn  Abdul-Mut- 
talib,  uncle  of  the  Prophet  of  Allah  ;  for  Nutaila,  or  Natla, 
mother  of  al-‘Abbas,  was  the  daughter  of  Hubab,  son  of 
Kulaib,  son  of  Malik ;  from  this  it  would  appear  that 
Al- ‘Abbas  was  a  descendant  of  Al-Kirriya.  Ibn-Kutaiba 
in  his  work,  Kitab  al-Maarif,  asserts  that  Ibn-al-Kirriya 
was  surnamed  “  Hilali  ”  because  he  sprang  from  the  tribe 
of  Hilal-ibn-Rabia‘-ibn-Zaid  Marrat-ibn-A‘amir  ;  but 
Ibn-al-Kalbi  states  that  he  was  descended  from  Malik-ibn- 
Amr-ibn-Manab,  and  if  such  be  the  case  then  there  is  no 
Hilal  in  Ibn-al-Kirriya’s  genealogy,  and  Hilal  and 
Malik  arc  only  related  to  each  other  through  Zaid  Marrfit. 

“  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree.” 

Perhaps  it  will  be  best  in  such  a  ease  piously  to  exclaim 
with  Ibn-Khallikan — “  Allah  knoweth  best  ?  ” 

“  Hilali  ”  means  descended  from  Hilal-ibn-Rabia‘-ibn- 
Zaid-Marrat,  a  branch  of  the  tribe  ol'  Nimr-ibn  Kasit  : 
there  was  another  Arabian  tribe  of  the  same  name  which 
was  descended  from  A‘amir-ibn-Sasa‘.  Ibn-al-Kalbi  has 
noticed  each  of  these  two  tribes  in'his  Jamharat-an-Nisab. 
and  pointed  out  the  relationship  by  marriage  which  existed 
between  them. 


Habun  Mustafa  Lf.on. 
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SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  DURING 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES  OF  INDIAN  HISTORY 


Bein'*  the  English  version  of  the  first  two  lectures  of  a  series  delivered  in 
Urdu  before  the  Hindustani  Academy  of  Allahabad  in  March ,  1928 . 


I  am  sensible  of  the  honour  done  to  me  by  The  Hindu¬ 
stani  Academy  in  asking  me  to  inaugurate  their  course  of 
lectures  by  speaking  about  the  Middle  Ages  of  Indian 
History.  The  birth  of  this  Academy  is  itself  a  sign  of 
the  times.  I  have  for  many  years  been  associated  in  these 
Provinces  with  the  study  and  elucidation  of  the  Urdu 
language  and  literature.  When  I  was  in  Hyderabad,  I 
had  the  privilege  also  of  co-operating  in  the  Urdu  movement 
there,  and  the  early  efforts  to  set  the  Osmania  University 
to  work.  They  had  and  have  a  Translation  Bureau,  which 
aims  at  enriching  our  language  by  the  translation  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  standard  works  suitable  for  university  studies 
in  Urdu.  I  wrote  a  note  for  them  on  Urdu  orthography 
which  was  meant  to  systematise  the  writing,  spelling  and 
printing  of  Urdu.  I  was  also  interested,  and  am  still 
interested,  in  the  introduction  of  type-printing  in  Urdu. 
In  common  with  most  scholars  of  Urdu  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  existing  Urdu  type  or  the  type-printed  work 
which  we  see  issued  by  the  Government  and  other  presses. 
The  attempt  to  copy  in  movable  type  all  the  variations 
of  Urdu  letters  as  seen  in  manuscript  calligraphy  must  be 
pronounced  a  failure.  The  essence  of  MS.  calligraphy 
consists  in  varying  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  curves 
in  different  combinations  and  according  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  given  letters  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or 
the  end  of  words.  The  essence  of  good  printing  is  to 
have  letters  of  uniform  size  and  shape,  to  have  the  lines 
printed  with  mathematical  precision,  and  to  make  rapid 
reading  by  the  eye  an  everyday  necessity  as  well  as  an 
artistic  pleasure.  If,  by  duplicating  or  triplicating  the 
shapes  of  single  letters,  you  make  the  fount  unwieldy,  you 
add  to  the  difficulties  and  the  expense  of  the  compositors’ 
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work.  In  modern  commercial  printing,  cost  is  not  a  negli¬ 
gible  quantity.  With  the  initial  prejudice  against  type 
printing  you  can  never  make  type-printing  a  success  unless 
it  is  cheaper  and  better  than  lithographic  printing.  It  is 
not  correct  to  say  that  type-printing  cannot  be  artistic 
or  beautiful.  Its  artistic  quality  or  beauty  will  depend 
upon  other  considerations  applying  to  it  than  those  which 
apply  to  manuscript  calligraphy  or  its  product,  the  litho¬ 
graph  book.  First  let  us  produce  reasonably  good  and 
cheap  type-printing,  and  we  shall  gradually  be  able  to 
evolve  more  and  more  artistic  printing  standards  as  time 
goes  on.  The  great  superiority  of  type-printing  consists 
in  its  accuracy  and  clearness.  No  modern  language  can 
make  progress,  or  even  hold  its  own,  which  depends  upon 
lithography  and  is  not  able  to  use  the  latest  resources 
of  the  printing-press. 

You  have  rightly  called  your  Academy  the  Hindustani 
Academy,  and  thus  accentuated  the  desire  which  all  reason¬ 
able  men  feel  to  unify  our  language  in  these  provinces  and 
elsewhere  as  much  as  possible.  I  note  that  you  have  at 
the  same  time  taken  existing  facts  for  granted,  and  are 
encouraging  both  forms  of  our  common  Hindustani  lang- 
age,  namely  those  in  Urdu  and  Hindi  scripts.  I  cordially 
associate  myself  with  the  movement  towards  an  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  different  forms  of  our  language  to  a  common 
and  uniform  standard.  I  think  if  we  succeed  in  doing 
that  in  these  Provinces,  the  effect  will  extend  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  Provinces1.  Hindustani  of  a 
sort  is  a  lingua  franca  throughout  India.  If  we  can 
make  it  a  medium  for  literary  and  business  expression  for 
the  whole  of  India,  it  will  go  a  long  way  towards  a  unifi¬ 
cation  of  our  people  in  thought,  speech  and  institutions, 
and  thus  help  materially  in  the  evolution  of  that  national 
life  which  all  true  sons  of  India  have  at  heart. 

The  location  of  the  Academy  in  the  capital  of  the 
United  Provinces  gives  it  a  central  position  of  great 
advantage.  Although  the  chief  centres  of  Urdu  literature 
are  considered  to  be  Delhi,  Lucknow  and  Hyderabad 
(Deccan),  there  are  reasons  which  give  the  placid  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Allahabad  a  certain  advantage.  Delhi  is  now  the 
political  capital  of  India,  and  as  such  is  a  storm-centre 
for  political  movements.  Lucknow  is  certainly  a  beauti¬ 
ful  city,  and  may  in  respect  of  the  history  of  Urdu  litera¬ 
ture  claim  a  higher  place  than  Allahabad.  As  a  former 

(1)  Agra  and  Oudh.  (Ed.  “  Islamic  Culture.”) 
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President  of  the  Lucknow  Urdu  Association,  I  shall  not  be 
misunderstood  to  imply  that  I  minimise  the  claims  of 
Lucknow  in  any  way.  But  I  feel  that  the  association 
of  the  Academy  with  the  Government  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  makes  its  location  in  Allahabad  a  convenience. 
The  association  of  the  Academy  with  the  Government  will 
.  also  make  for  its  stability,  and  give  it  that  stimulus  which 
official  countenance  alone  can  give  under  present-day 
Indian  conditions.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  five  uni¬ 
versities  of  these  Provinces,  and  perhaps  other  universities 
as  well  as  non-official  bodies  interested  in  the  study  of 
our  language,  will  co-operate  in  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Academy. 

You,  have  asked  me  to  speak  of  the  Middle  Ages  of 
Indian  History.  How  shall  we  define  these  Middle  Ages  ? 
In  European  History  the  Middle  Ages,  while  not  precisely 
defined,  are  roughly  taken  to  extend  from  the  extinction 
of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  (476  A.D.)  to  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  (1453  A.D.).  This  period  of  about  a 
thousand  years  certainly  marks  a  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  Europe,  and  indeed  of  human  history  as  a  whole. 
It  is  the  period  which  is  a  bridge  from  the  old  classical  ages 
of  Europe  to  its  modern  history.  It  marks  the  passing  of 
the  political  leadership  from  the  races  and  cities  which 
held  sway  under  the  classical  influence  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
It  is  characterised  by  a  regrouping  of  the  European  races, 
and  the  spread  and  transformation  of  Germanic,  Gothic, 
and  Scandinavian  institutions  under  the  subtle  influence 
of  the  earlier  classical  cultures  which  had  exhausted  their 
force  and  vitality.  It  got  a  certain  amount  of  unity  by  the 
organisation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Papacy 
and  its  universal  dominion  over  the  minds  of  Europe.  It 
evolved  the  distinctive  laws,  usages,  and  codes  of  hon¬ 
our  of  feudalism,  which  ultimately  decayed,  and  were 
extinguished  in  the  formation  of  strong,  specialised, 
national  monarchies  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 
Add  to  these  characteristics  the  fact  that  the  history  of 
those  ages  is  known  to  us  in  a  sort  of  twilight,  as  contrasted 
with  the  abundant  light  we  get  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  history  on  the  thoughts,  habits,  social  institutions, 
and  lives  of  men.  Can  we  find  any  similar  characteristics 
in  Indian  history,  by  which  we  can  mark  off  a  tolerably 
long  period  as  our  Middle  Ages  ?  I  do  not  look  upon  the 
conventional  division  of  history  in  the  text-books  into 
pre-Buddhist,  Buddhist,  Hindu,  Muslim  and  British 
periods  as  either  scientifically  correct  or  practically  use- 
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ful.  We  do  not  know  how  long  the  real  Buddhist  period 
lasted,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Brahman¬ 
ism  was  extinct  during  the  Buddhist  period  or  that  the 
word  “Hindu”  helps  us  in  making  an  accurate  differ¬ 
entiation  between  any  well-marked  periods.  It  is  sim¬ 
ilarly  difficult  to  define  the  Muslim  and  British  Periods. 
It  is  reasonable  to  make  three  broad  divisions  of  our 
history  into  Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  dateless  information  about  India,  before 
history  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  begins.  We 
might  well  put  this  into  a  period  and  call  it  Pre- History. 
But  the  difficulty  begins  when  we  attempt  a  chronological 
definition  of  these  periods.  Perhaps  pre-history  might 
include  the  period  before  the  life  of  Buddha  Gauthama, 
and  we  might  begin  Ancient  History  from  the  preaching  of 
Buddhism.  How  far  shall  we  carry  Ancient  History  in 
India  ?  The  Cambridge  History  of  India  takes  Ancient 
India  down  to  about  the  Christian  era.  Mr.  K.  de  B. 
Codrington  suggests  that  Ancient  India  comes  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Guptas,  from  which  the  Mediaeval  Period 
begins.  Mr.  C.  V.  Vaidya,  in  his  three-volume  History 
of  Mediaeval  India,  with  a  fourth  volume  still  to  come, 
begins  our  Middle  Ages  at  600  and  carries  them  on  to  1200 
A.I).  Mr.  Ishwari  Prasad,  of  your  own  University  school 
of  History  begins  his  Mediaeval  India  in  647  A.D.,  the  date 
of  Harsha’s  death,  and  carries  it  on  to  the  Mughal  conquest. 
We  shall  see  that  there  is  much  to  recommend  this  defi¬ 
nition. 

If  we  could  find  some  prominent  features  in  Indian 
history  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  Ancient  and  Modern 
India,  at  all  comparable  with  the  features  which  we  find 
in  European  History,  we  should  be  the  better  able  to 
mark  out  a  definite  period  and  call  it  our  Middle  Ages. 
If  we  look  to  the  inroads  of  barbarian  races  into  India, 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  practically  no  period  of  Indian 
history  until  quite  modern  times  when  India  was  free  from 
such  invasions.  We  do  not  know  what  invasions  there  were 
before  the  Aryan  invasions  of  India,  but  we  have  now  defi¬ 
nite  evidence  to  connect  the  Indus  basin  with  the  civilisa¬ 
tions  of  Mesopotamia.  The  Aryan  invasions  themselves 
covered  a  long  period  and  implied  the  inroads  of  many 
tribes,  which  have  left  their  marks  on  the  linguistic  deve¬ 
lopment  of  India.  After  the  Indo-Aryans  had  settled  in 
the  country  and  became  practically  absorbed  in  it,  came 
the  Persian  and  Greek  invasions,  followed  by  Turanian 
and  mixed  tribes  from  Central  Asia.  These  continued  for 
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some  centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  The  settled  and 
well-developed  civilisation  of  the  Gupta  Period  in  its  days 
of  vigour  (320-455  A.D.)  was  a  sort  of  island  in  a  sea  of 
invasions  that  took  place  before  and  after.  The  period  of 
Harsha  (606-647  A.D.)  may  from  a  cultural  point  of  view 
be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  last  flash  of  Gupta  civilisation. 
After  Harsha  there  were  many  invasions,  the  details  of 
which  are  somewhat  obscure  to  us.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  four  centuries  after  Harsha  continued  to  introduce 
a  large  admixture  of  foreign  blood.  The  scale  on  which 
this  was  done  was  now  greater,  and  the  Hfina-Gujar-Jat 
predominance,  the  matrix  of  the  Rajput  clans,  brought 
about  a  complete  regrouping  of  the  population.  In  truth 
these  four  centuries  may  be  called  the  Rajput  period. 
If  we  close  the  Rajput  period  with  the  death  of  Prithi  Raj 
of  Delhi  (1193  A.D.),  we  have,  I  think,  a  definite  epoch 
of  twilight,  to  which  we  might  reasonably  assign  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

But  the  Rajput  regrouping  did  not  result  in  a  settled 
reassortment  of  the  Indian  population.  The  Muslim 
invasions,  bringing  in  their  wake  various  ethnical  elements 
and  a  strong,  well-defined  set  of  institutions,  laws,  and 
social  system,  continued  the  radical  churning  process  of 
Indian  society.  What  is  more,  instead  of  being  absorbed 
in  Hinduism,  it  produced  remarkable  and  permanent 
reactions.  From  about  1000  to  about  1310  A.D.  the  Mus¬ 
lim  power  and  Muslim  culture  came  in  waves  of  greater 
or  less  intensity,  until,  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
the  whole  of  India,  including  the  Deccan,  may  be  said  to 
have  come  under  Muslim  influence,  and  the  greater  part  of 
it  under  direct  Muslim  rule.  But  there  was  still  no  social 
settlement,  no  room  for  a  cultural  and  abiding  evolution 
of  society.  The  decline  of  the  Delhi  Sultanate  from  about 
1810  to  about  1526  meant  the  rise  of  a  number  of  local 
kingdoms,  still  mostly  Muslim,  with  no  settled  boundaries, 
and  hardly  able  to  work  out  a  definite  political  system. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Mughals,  in  1526,  the  atmosphere 
underwent  a  transformation.  There  was  now  some  sta¬ 
bility,  some  order,  some  permanence,  if  not  in  political 
power,  at  least  in  the  trend  of  social  and  political  institu¬ 
tions. 

To  my  mind,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  date  the  Indian 
Middle  Ages  from  the  age  of  Harsha  (say,  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century)  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mughal 
Empire  (say,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century). 
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This  long  period  of  nine  centuries  can  further  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  three  distinct  sub-periods,' namely,  (1)  the 
regrouping  and  reconstruction  of  Hindu  society  (647-1000 
A.D.) ;  (2)  the  further  regrouping  of  Indian  society  by 
the  gradual  permeation,  stage  by  stage,  of  Muslim  influ¬ 
ence  (about  1000-1310  A.D.) ;  and  (3)  the  break-up  of 
the  Delhi  Sultanate  into  numerous  fragments  without 
any  Indian  unity,  leading  up  to  the  Mughal  conquest 
(1310-1526).  As  we  have  to  compress  all  this  into  three 
lectures  following  this  introductory  lecture,  our  best  plan 
is  to  study  each  period  by  the  documents  which  illustrated 
its  commencement.  One  collateral  advantage  of  this 
definition  of  our  mediaeval  period  will  be  that  it  will  corres¬ 
pond  roughly  to  the  period  of  the  European  Middle  Ages 
and  help  us  greatly  in  the  study  of  comparative  history. 
If  this  view  is  accepted,  the  modern  period  will  include  both 
the  Mughal  and  the  British  periods,  between  which  there 
was  no  sudden  or  abrupt  break,  but  an  easy  transition. 
The  Mughals  themselves  had  dealings  with  European 
Powers  after  they  were  affected  by  modern  movements. 
Indian  economic  life  under  the  Mughals  began  to  take  more 
and  more  a  modern  shape,  with  the  gradual  growth  of 
foreign  maritime  commerce  through  the  expansion  of 
European  activities  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

The  Seventh  Century. 

Assuming  our  Middle  Ages  to  begin  in  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century  and  end  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
we  might  conveniently  take  three  distinct  points  leading 
up  to  and  ending  that  period,  for  the  study  of  social  and 
economic  conditions.  The  first  point  I  shall  take  will  be 
the  age  of  Harsha.  Here  we  have  abundant  materials 
for  study.  We  can  reconstruct  almost  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  social  life,  although  the  data  for  economic  facts 
are  scanty.  Social  and  economic  conditions  are  however 
so  inextricably  mixed  together  that  we  can  draw  no  hard 
and  fast  line  between  them.  We  shall  review  briefly  the 
facts  as  they  appear  from  a  careful  study  of  the  documents 
of  the  period. 

Authorities  :  (a  )  Drama — These  documents  may  be 
divided  into  four  groups.  The  first  consists  of  the  dramatic 
literature  of  the  period,  and  finds  a  fit  expression  in 
the  three  dramas  attributed  to  King  Harsha  himself. 
These  are  the  Priyadarshika,  the  Ratnavali ,  and  the 
Nagananda.  The  weight  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  a  single 
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authorship  of  these  plays.  Even  if  they  were  not  actually 
and  entirely  written  by  King  Harsha,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  they  were  produced  in  his  time  and  under  his  patron¬ 
age.  For  our  purposes,  all  that  we  arc  concerned  with 
is  their  approximate  date,  and  as  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  it,  we  may  accept  the  picture  given  in  them 
as  reflecting  the  true  facts  of  the  social  life  of  the  seventh 
century.  It  is  true  that  the  horizon  of  these  plays  is  limi¬ 
ted.  They  were  produced  merely  for  a  court  audience, 
and  their  plots  do  not  go  beyond  depicting  certain  phases 
of  palace  intrigues  of  an  amorous  character.  Even  with 
these  limitations,  they  are  of  the  highest  value  in  realising 
the  actual  life  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written. 

(b)  Band’s  Panegyric  and  Romance.— The  second  group 
of  documents  comprise  two  romances  by  Bana,  who  lived 
at  the  court  of  Harsha  and  has  left  marvellously  vivid 
descriptions  of  contemporary  life  and  manners.  One  is 
the  Harsha-Charita,  a  romantic  panegyric  of  the  early 
part  of  Harsha’s  life  and  career,  with  a  highly  poetic 
account  of  the  rise  of  his  family ;  the  seeond-is  the  Kadam- 
bari,  a  remarkable  example  of  Sanskrit  prose,  which  has 
always  been  popular  in  India.  It  tells  with  charming 
meanderings  the  story  of  a  wonderful  parrot,  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  elaborate  realism,  combined  with  stories  of  love 
and  adventure  (stories  within  stories)  and  supernatural 
transformations.  The  pictures  which  Bana  draws  of  life 
in  various  phases  are  worked  up  in  highly-coloured 
mosaics.  His  style  of  miniature  descriptive  pictures 
resembles  that  of  Compton  Mackenzie’s  novels  in  modern 
English  literature.  But  Bana  is  to  Mackenzie  what 
an  elaborate  piece  of  Oriental  filigree  work  is  to  the  bolder 
strokes  of  the  European  goldsmith’s  art.  We  have  to 
make  large  allowances  for  Bana’s  ornate  and  florid  style, 
but,  making  all  possible  allowances,  we  yet  get  a  graphic 
description  and  can  realise  the  age  in  a  way  which  is  not 
open  to  us  for  much  later  centuries.  Both  these  romances 
can  be  read  in  very  good  English  translations,  comprised 
in  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  Series.  The  Kadambari 
has  been  translated  by  Miss  C.  M.  Ridding,  and  the  Harsha- 
Charitra  by  Messrs.  E.  B.  Cowell  and  F.  W.  Thomas. 
If  the  Hindustani  Academy  wishes  to  translate  Sanskrit 
works  into  Urdu,  these  two  books  may  be  confidently 
rcommended  to  their  attention.  The  question  whether 
they  are  translatable  into  Urdu  must  be  solved  by  those 
who  undertake  the  rash  adventure. 
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(c)  Chinese  Pilgrim. — Our  third  set  of  authorities  for 
the  period  is  the  account  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Yuang 
Chwang  (also  written  “  Hiuen  Tsiang  ”)  and  his  Life,  writ¬ 
ten  in  Chinese.  Both  have  been  translated  into  English. 
The  latest  and  best  English  translation  of  his  Travels 
is  that  of  Thomas  Watters  (Oriental  Translation  Fund  of 
London)  and  the  only  English  translation  of  his  Life  is 
by  Mr.  S.  Beal,  which  was  published  a  century  ago,  and 
is  not  very  accurate.  I  have  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
Pilgrim’s  account  of  India  in  my  little  English  book  “  Three 
Travellers  to  India,  ”  which  is  being  used  by  the  Punjab 
University  as  a  Reader  in  the  Matriculation  classes. 

(d)  Inscriptions  and  Art.—  The  fourth  group  of  autho¬ 
rities  are  coins,  inscriptions,  and  contemporary  works  of 
art  in  scuplture  and  painting.  Of  the  coins  of  Harslia  we 
have  hardly  any  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised,  for  Yuan 
Chwang1  notes  the  prevalence  of  barter  in  valuable  goods 
from  the  seaports  ;  and  for  inland  trade,  besides  gold  and 
silver  coins,  he  notes  the  use  of  cowries  and  small  pearls. 
Of  inscriptions  we  have  three,  and  two  of  them  are  copper¬ 
plate  grants.  Th£y  tell  us  a  little  of  the  dues  usually 
collected  in  the  villages.  The  seupltures  and  paintings 
of  the  period  may  be  studied  in  Ajanta  in  the  north  of  the 
Nizam’s  dominions,  and  in  Bagh  in  the  south  of  the  Gwalior 
State,  some  fifty  miles  west  of  Dhar.  Selections  of  both 
of  these  have  been  published  by  the  Indian  Society  of 
London,  and  a  few  more  may  be  studied  in  Mr.  Codrington’s 
Ancient  India.  King,  Minister,  and  Household. 

King  Harslia  himself  was  the  hero  of  Bana’s  panegyric, 
and  we  hear  very  little  to  his  disadvantage,  except  in  his 
imperious  treatment  of  friends  and  allies2.  His  strong 
and  vigorous  character,  his  toleration  of  different  forms 
of  faith,  his  love  and  devotion  for  his  sister,  his  interest 
in  literature,  song,  music  and  art  are  all  attested  by  the 
Chinese  pilgrim.  While  we  may  therefore  look  uoon 
Harsha  as  an  exceptional  character,  as  indeed  he  was, 
the  typical  king  as  depicted  in  Harsha’s  plays  was  soft 
and  dissolute.  His  kingdom  was  kept  together  by  the 
wisdom  of  a  faithful  Brahman  minister,  who,  however, 
was  not  above  the  wiles  of  Kautilya’s  political  philosophy. 
The  King  usually  had  many  wives,  who  performed  sati 
at  his  death3.  In  addition  he  kept  a  numerous  harem, 

{1)~  y7c7T.  178. 

(2)  T.  T.  24. 

(8)  Pri.  p.  17. 
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guarded  by  hunchbacks,  dwarfs,  and  old  men1.  Women 
guarded  palace  doors,  and  carried  chauris,  and  the  King 
often  leaned  on  the  arms  of  one  of  his  female  attendants. 
The  senior  queen  was  generally  very  jealous  of  young  and 
pretty  women  in  the  Zenana,  but  where  one  of  them  was 
proved  of  noble  birth,  the  queen  had  to  agree  to  receive 
her  as  a  co-wife. 

Women  and  their  accomplishments. — The  higher  women 
observed  a  certain  amount  of  seclusion.  The  queen’s 
veil  is  mentioned2,  as  also  the  fact  that  the  king  had  the 
hall  cleared  of  people  before  he  invited  the  queen  to  come 
and  witness  a  magician’s  show3.  An  elderly  lady  of  rank, 
a  companion  of  the  queen,  is  mentioned  as  a  blue-stocking, 
who  wrote  and  arranged  little  plays  or  scenes  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  royalty4.  Noble  damsels  were  taught  singing, 
dancing,  and  instrumental  music. 

Brahman  jester. — The  king’s  love  intrigues  were  usually 
promoted  by  the  Vidushak  or  jester.  Though  a  Brahman, 
he  is  usually  made  a  very  contemptible  character.  He  is 
greedy  and  covetous,  and  the  butt  of  laughter  even  for 
slaves.  In  one  play5  a  slave  drags  the  Brahman  Vidu¬ 
shak  roughly,  breaks  his  sacred  thread,  and  addresses 
him  opprobriously  as  “  you  tawny  monkey  !  ”  Even 
the  Brahman  Bana  speaks  of  “  shrieking,  quarrelsome 
Brahmans  :6”  they  climbed  to  the  tops  of  trees  to  see 
the  king  pass,  and  were  roughly  treated  by  the  rods  of 
chamberlains  standirfg  on  the  ground. 

Royal  hall ,  and  King's  habits. — The  royal  hall  was  hung 
with  white  silk  tapestries.  The  floor  was  cooled  with 
sandal  water,  to  which  was  added  fragrant  musk.  Aloe 
perfumes  were  freely  used.  There  was  an  alcove  with  a 
white  bed  and  a  jewelled  footstool.  The  king,  after  exer¬ 
cise  and  his  mid-day  bath,  reclined  there,  while  a  maiden 
gently  rubbed  his  feet  “  with  a  palm  soft  as  the  leaves  of 
fresh  lotuses.”  Here  he  received  other  kings,  ministers, 
and  friends,  of  sufficient  rank  to  be  received  at  that  hour 
of  comparative  privacy7.  Some  of  the  palace  rooms 

(1)  Pri.  p.  75.  Eunuchs  must  have  been  known,  for  they  are  men¬ 

tioned  in  Manu  and  the  Mahabharata. 

(2)  Rat.  Act  8. 

Nag.  Act.  3. 

(8)  Rain.  Act.  4. 

(4)  Pri.  p.  47. 

(5)  Nag.  44. 

(6)  H.  C.  209. 

(7)  Kad.  15. 
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were  adorned  with  wall  paintings,  and  were  called  chitra- 
shalas1.  An  accomplished  king  usually  knew  the  magic 
arts,  and  was  expert  in  the  antidotes  for  poisons8.  But 
his  relations  to  his  subjects  did  not  necessarily  inspire 
national  sentiments.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  an  in¬ 
vasion  by  an  enemy,  the  zarnindars  bowed  temporarily 
to  him,  instead  of  resisting  him.  If  the  king  had  Bud¬ 
dhistic  inclinations,  he  became  careless  of  his  Kshatriya 
duties  of  defending  his  subjects  by  force  of  arms  ;  he  only 
saw  the  cruelty  of  destroying  life  for  the  sake  of  a 
kingdom3. 

Le  t  us  take  Bana’s  word-picture  of  the  capital  city  of 
Ujjain.  It  was  a  flourishing  and  happy  city,  commanding 
from  its  central  position  all  the  wealth  of  southern  and 
western  India.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat  and 
defended  by  fenced  walls,  white  with  plaster.  At  various 
points  we  may  suppose  that  there  were  elevated  towers 
showing  against  the  blue  sky.  The  bazars  were  rich  with 
merchandise.  Pearls,  corals  and  emeralds  were  objects 
of  everyday  traffic.  The  picture  halls  of  the  city  had 
lively  scenes  painted  on  their  walls.  The  subjects  of 
these  pictures  we  can  well  imagine  from  the  remains  which 
we  still  have  in  the  caves  of  Ajanta  and  Bagh.  The  stories 
of  gods,  demons,  Nagas  (snake-gods)  and  other  mytho¬ 
logical  beings  were  depicted  in  tempera  or  in  frescoes, 
but  not  many  incidents  of  daily  life.  The  prevailing  wor¬ 
ship  under  Harsha  was  that  of  the  god  Shiva,  whom  we 
find  prominent  in  the  dramas  and  the  romances.  At  the 
crossways  were  temples  flying  white  banners.  Honours 
were  also  paid  to  Kama,  the  god  of  love,  whose  banners 
bore  the  emblem  of  the  fish.  In  the  play  s  we  find  the 
celebration  of  special  public  festivals  in  spring  and  autumn. 
In  these  festivals  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
saturnalia  or  horseplay,  comparable  to  that  in  the  modern 
festival  of  Holi.  The  sound  of  bells  was  heard  ringing 
merrily,  and  special  announcements  such  as  the  coming 
and  going  of  the  king  were  made  with  the  sound  of  the 
conch-shell.  The  recitation  and  chant  of  sacred  books 
was  heard  frequently.  There  were  green  gardens  watered 
by  means  of  buckets  constantly  at  work.  The  wells  were 
adorned  with  brick  seats,  and  probably  had  staircases 
leading  to  subterranean  chambers  as  in  modern  baulis. 
There  were  dark  and  shady  groves  in  the  suburbs  around. 

(1)  Pri.  p.  55. 

(2)  Pri.  Act.  4. 

(8)  Nag.  Act  8. 
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The  river  Sipra,  a  feeder  of  the  Chambal,  flowed  past  the 
town,  and  numerous  lakes  covered  with  lotus  flowers 
were  dotted  about  in  the  landscape1. 

The  citizens  of  Ujjain  were  a  merry,  light-hearted 
people  as  befitted  the  inhabitants  of  supli  a  wealthy  city. 
They  delighted  in  their  public  works,  which  included  wells, 
bridges,  temples  and  pleasure-grounds.  There  were  way- 
side  sheds  for  watering  the  cattle.  There  were  hostels 
for  religious  students *and  halls  of  assembly  for  the  people. 
The  best  treasures  of  the  ocean  were  attracted  to  the  city 
for  them.  In  Bana’s  quaint  words,  though  bold,  they 
were  courteous ;  though  pleasant  of  speech,  they  were 
truthful ;  though  handsome,  they  were  chaste  ;  though 
they  welcomed  strangers,  they  asked  not  for  presents  ; 
though  votaries  of  love  and  wealth,  they  were  strictly  just. 
They  took  a  delight  in  the  aits.  Their  conversation  was 
full  of  humour,  and  they  dressed  elegantly  and  spot¬ 
lessly.  They  were  skilled  in  foreign  languages  and  loved 
the  recitation  of  stories  and  of  the  sacred  Epics  and 
Puranas.  They  were  also  inveterate  gamblers2.  Par¬ 
rots  and  talking  starlings  ( mainas )  were  favourite  cage- 
birds.  Elephants,  saddled  and  unsaddled,  were  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  as  well  as  horses.  This  word  description  of 
Bana  is  also  borne  out  by  the  cave  pictures. 

The  country  could  not  have  been  very  thickly  inhabit¬ 
ed.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  roads  were  well  kept  up. 
A  good  deal  of  the  area  must  have  been  under  forests 
haunted  by  elephants  and  “  hundreds  of  lions3.”  Among 
the  forests  were  found  hermitages  and  penance  groves,  at 
which  kings  often  alighted  in  the  course  of  their  hunting 
expeditions.  The  hermitages  were  not  devoid  of  female 
interest.  Many  of  the  kings’  intrigues  in  the  dramas 
centre  round  some  high-born  maiden  nurtured  by  the 
hermit  as  a  daughter  amongst  many  companions  of  her 
own  sex.  A  curious  barbarian  settlement  is  described 
by  Bana.  It  was  a  Chandala  eamp,“  a  very  market-place 
of  evil  deeds.”  Boys  were  to  be  found  engaged  in  the 
chase,  unleashing  their  hounds,  teaching  their  falcons, 
mending  their  snares,  carrying  weapons,  and  fishing. 
Their  dwellings  were  hidden  by  thick  growths  of  bamboos. 
The  enclosures  were  made  with  skulls.  The  dustheaps 
of  the  roads  were  filled  with  bones.  The  yards  of  the  huts 
were  miry  with  blood,  fat,  and  meat  chopped  up.  Their 

(1)  Kad.  2ll. 

(2)  Kad.  211-12. 

(8)  Kad.  16. 
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garments  were  of  coarse  silk  and  their  couches  of  dried 
skins.  Their  household  attendants  were  dogs,  and  they 
rode  on  cows.  This  horrible  word-picture  is  crowned  by 
Bana  in  the  terse  sentence  :  “  The  place  was  the  image  of 
all  hells1.”  Perhaps  these  were  the  prototypes  of  some 
of  the  criminal  tribes’  encampments  to  be  found  in  India 
even  at  the  present  day.  Only  those  savages  were  not 
then  kept  under  as  they  are  now,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  more  prosperous.  Perhaps  they  represented  races, 
large  portions  of  which  have  since  been  absorbed. 

There  is  a  very  detailed  description  of  the  dress  and 
appearance  of  a  Shaiva  ascetic  in  the  Harsha-Charita 
which  we  might  examine  with  profit.  He  was  surrounded 
by  a  throng  of  devotees.  He  bathed  early,  presented 
the  eight-fold  offering  of  flowers,  and  attended  to  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  fire.  The  ground  was  smeared  with  fresh  cowdung. 
The  ascetic  was  seated  on  a  tiger-skin,  whose  outline 
was  marked  by  a  ridge  of  ashes.  He  was  wrapped  in  a 
black  woollen  cloak.  His  hair  was  knotted  at  the  top, 
and  showed  the  round  shells  of  his  rosary  hanging  from  its 
braids.  He  was  about  five  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had 
a  few  white  hairs  in  his  head.  His  skull  showed  signs  of 
baldness.  His  ears  were  covered  with  hair.  His  forehead 
was  broad  and  covered  with  a  mark  of  smeared  ashes. 
Occasionally  he  frowned.  His  long  eyes  were  yellowish, 
with  corners  of  red.  The  tip  of  his  nose  was  curved,  like 
the  end  of  Garuda’s  beak.  His  teeth  were  in  the  process 
of  going,  but  those  that  remained  were  still  white,  “  like 
the  crest  of  that  Shiva  who  was  ever  treasured  in  his  heart.” 
His  lip  bung  a  little  downwards.  A  pair  of  crystal  ear-rings 
dangled  from  his  pendulous  ears.  On  one  fore-arm  he 
wore  an  iron  bracelet  and  a  charm-thread  compounded  of 
various  herbs.  His  right  hand  worked  at  a  rosary.  His 
beard,  dangling  upon  his  breast,  and  somewhat  tawny 
at  the  ends,  “  was  like  a  broom  sweeping  away  all  the  dust 
of  passions  contained  therein.”  His  loincloth  was  of  pure 
white  linen.  The  soles  of  his  feet  were  tender  and  red,  and 
always  covered  with  a  pair  of  pure  white,  water-washed 
slippers.  At  his  side  was  a  bamboo  staff  with  a  barb  of 
iron  inserted  in  the  end.  He  spoke  but  rarely,  slowly 
smiling.  There  was  a  look  of  beneficence  and  wisdom  in 
his  austere  face.  His  kindly  features  betokened  sincerity, 
purity,  patience,  constancy  and  inner  pleasure  or  happi¬ 
ness.  “  Such  was  the  holy  Bhairavacharya,  a  very  Shiva 
incarnate2.” 

(1)  Kad.  204. 

(2)  H .  C.  268-4. 
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There  are  many  such  word-pictures.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  glancing  at  two  more,  namely  his 
description  of  the  birth  ceremony  in  the  King’s  household 
and  his  description  of  a  remote  village  in  the  Vindhyas. 

When  a  son  was  born  to  the  King,  the  joyful  news  was 
communicated  to  the  city,  which  rejoiced  exuberantly  at 
this  happy  event.  Even  inanimate  objects  felt  the  thrill 
of  delight !  Unblown  horns  rang  out  spontaneously  loud 
and  sweet.  Unbeaten  tabors  and  timbrels  sounded  aloud 
as  if  they  rejoiced  unbidden.  The  horses  tossed  their 
manes  and  neighed  with  joy.  The  elephants  uplifted  their 
trunks  and  joined  in  the  merry  chorus.  Bonfires  blazed. 
The  white-clad  Brahmans  approached,  reciting  the  Vedas 
to  bless  the  newborn  life.  The  elders  of  the  family  hasten¬ 
ed  to  the  Palace.  Prisoners  were  released  in  honour  of 
the  event  and  ran  about  in  disorderly  crowds  with  their 
long  matted  beards.  The  order  of  the  royal  household  was 
changed  to  disorder  in  this  rush  of  joy.  The  crowd 
defied  the  macebearers.  Even  the  women’s  quarters  were 
invaded.  Master  and  servants  were  reduced  to  a  level ; 
young  and  old  confounded  ;  learned  and  unlearned  on  one 
footing ;  drunk  and  sober  not  to  be  distinguished  ;  noble 
maidens  and  women  of  the  streets  lost  their  balance; 
the  whole  population  of  the  capital  danced  in  a  wild  orgy. 
Wives  of  the  neighbouring  kings  could  be  observed  in 
thousands  approaching  the  Palace,  with  presents  borne 
by  servants  behind  them.  The  drink  booths  ran  like 
showerbaths,  and  frolic  and  mirth  of  the  coarsest  kind 
were  indulged  in  without  restraint.  The  whole  crowd 
ran  mad  as  at  a  Bacchic  festival,  because  a  son  was  born 
to  the  King1. 

The  forest  village  in  the  Vindhyas  was  surrounded  by 
woodland  districts.  Here  might  be  seen  huge  banyan 
trees  encircled  with  cowpens  formed  of  dry  branches. 
Tiger-traps  were  set  in  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  young 
calves.  Here  and  there  among  the  forests  were  parcels 
of  rice  land,  threshing  floors  and  cultivation.  It  was  very 
thin  cultivation,  mainly  with  spade  culture.  Among 
the  cultivated  fields  there  were  machans  raised  high, 
from  which  men  could  watch  and  frighten  away  wild 
beasts.  Cool  arbours  made  out  of  wayside  trees,  with 
water  jars  placed  on  wooden  stands  gave  shelter  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Here  and  there  were  blacksmiths,  burning 
heaps  of  wood  to  produce  charcoal.  The  villagers  came 
to  gather  fuel,  with  strong  axes  on  their  shoulders  and 


(1)  H.  C.  110-12. 
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bundles  ol'  food  slung  round  their  necks.  Sometimes 
teams  of  strong  oxen  marched  in  front  of  them.  Hunters 
and  fowlers  roamed  about  with  snares  and  cages,  to  ply 
their  trade.  All  sorts  of  wild  produce,  such  as  honey, 
peacocks’  tail-feathers,  wax,  etc.,  was  gathered  and  taken 
to  the  village.  The  women  carried  on  their  heads  baskets 
of  forest  fruits.  There  were  sugarcane  enclosures,  care¬ 
fully  tended  and  properly  fenced,  and  the  ubiquitous, 
bounding  black  bucks.  The  dwellings  of  the  villagers 
were  thinly  scattered  amid  bamboos  and  thorny  bushes. 
Young  calves  were  tied  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground. 
The  sound  of  cockcrow  indicated  the  position  of  the  scat¬ 
tered  houses.  The  walls  were  made  of  bamboo  leaves, 
stalks  and  weeds,  with  a  dash  of  colour  here  and  there. 
Living  pets  such  as  wild  cats,  tame  snakes,  mongooses 
(nevla)  and  the  like  showed  how  closely  these  villagers  lived 
at  one  with  forest  life1. 

Before  we  pass  from  these  highly  flavoured  descriptions 
from  the  literary  artist’s  pen  to  the  more  soberly  told 
economic  facts  revealed  in  the  Chinese  pilgrim’s  account, 
we  may  note  a  few  points  revealed  by  the  sculpture  and 
paintings  of  the  period.  In  Ajanta  Cave  I  (6th  to  7th 
century)2  there  is  some  beautiful  carving  on  the  corbels 
of  the  capitals,  which  are  so  high  that  the  figures  are  missed 
by  the  ordinary  visitor.  The  female  figures  are  almost 
Greek  in  their  character.  There  are  also  Persian  head¬ 
dresses  and  faces  elsewhere  in  the  Cave  paintings.  Were 
they  worked  on  Persian  or  Greek  models  ?  The  fine 
drawing  3  of  the  figure  of  Buddha  or  Bodhisatva  or  Indra, 
with  a  flower  like  a  pink  in  liis  hand,  shows  the  refinement 
to  which  the  pictorial  art  was  carried  in  that  age.  The 
picture  of  the  Prince  at  his  bath4,  with  his  long  black 
curls,  sitting  on  a  four-legged  stool,  while  his  men  are 
pouring  jars  of  water  over  him,  admirably  illustrates 
Bana’s  word-descriptions.  At  Bagli  the  two  groups  of 
female  musicians5  show  great  powers  of  pictorial  compo¬ 
sition,  a  beautiful  drawing  of  hands  and  faces,  and  alto¬ 
gether  a  remarkable  standard  of  the  graphic  art.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  the  complexions  of  the  faces  vary 
from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest  hue,  with  all  sorts  of  grad¬ 
ations  between,  and  the  features  and  head-dresses  vary 


(1)  H.  C.  225-29 

(2)  Codr.  p.  1.  35. 

(8)  Herr.  pi.  11. 

(4)  Herr.  pi.  12. 

(5)  Bagh.  pi.  D  and  E. 
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in  the  same  way.  The  amount  of  clothing  on  the  figures 
also  varies  from  the  almost  complete  nude  to  completely 
clothed  figures  like  those  of  the  centres  of  the  musical 
groups.  Evidently  the  racial  mixture  in  the  Indian 
population  had  not  yet  stabilised  itself,  and  this  we  should 
also  conclude  from  other  evidence  coming  to  us  in  a  liter¬ 
ary  or  traditional  form. 

As  for  economic  facts,  they  may  be  briefly  noted,  in 
addition  to  those  already  referred  to.  The  copper-plate 
grant  of  Madhuban  (District  Azamgarh)  mentions1  five 
kinds  of  dues  which  the  holder  of  land  in  a  village  had  to 
render.  They  were  :  (1)  the  Tula-Maya,  (2)  a  share  in  the 
produce,  (3)  money  payment,  (4)  services  in  kind,  and 
(5 )  other  dues.  What  was  the  Tula-Maya  ?  It  may  have 
been  something  akin  to  weighment  dues  (lulai)  still 
levied  in  old-fashioned  village  marts.  Whether  the  share 
of  the  produce,  the  money  payment,  and  the  services  in 
kind  were  concurrent  dues, or  alternative  dues  on  different 
kinds  of  land,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say.  The  pro¬ 
bability  is  that  one  or  other  of  these  was  leviable  from 
any  given  holding,  but  that  all  these  were  known  in  eht 
village  or  villages  taken  as  a  whole.  The  comprehensive 
term  “  other  dues  ”  may  have  included  cesses  of  the 
various  kinds  that  are  still  levied  in  villages. 

Compared  with  China,  Yuang  Chwang  found  India 
lightly  taxed,  and  the  Government  mild,  and  yet  he  would 
not  change  his  country  for  India.  Families  were  not 
registered  in  India,  and  individuals  were  not  subject  to 
forced  labour.  He  evidently  did  not  consider  service 
tenures  or  part-service  tenures  as  implying  forced  labour. 
The  royal  domain  was  divided  into  four  parts  :  one  for  the 
expenses  of  government  and  State  worship  ;  one  for  the 
endowment  of  great  public  servants ;  one  to  reward 
high  intellectual  eminence  ;  and  one  for  gifts  to  the  various 
sects.  The  rent  taken  from  the  king’s  tenants  was  one- 
sixth  of  the  produce.  Land  grants  were  freely  made,  and 
assignments  to  public  servants  were  common  in  lieu  of 
salaries2. 

There  was  octroi,  and  there  were  light  duties  on  trade 
at  the  ferries.  Much  rice  and  wheat  were  produced  in  the 
fields,  besides  ginger,  mustard,  melons,  and  pumpkins. 
The  common  food  was  milk,  ghi,  sugar,  cakes  and  parched 
grain,  with  mustard  oil.  Fish,  mutton  and  venison  were 

(1)  Ett.  149. 

(2)  Y.  C.  I.  176-7. 
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also  eaten  as  dainties.  The  different  castes  had  distinct¬ 
ive  drinks  special  to  them  ;  the  Vaishyas  drank  a  strong 
distilled  spirit.  They  ate  with  their  hands,  and  not  like 
the  Chinese,  with  spoons  and  chop-sticks.  In  cases  of 
illness,  copper  spoons  were  used1. 

In  illness  the  food  of  the  patient  was  cut  off  for  seven 
days.  If  the  fast  did  not  cure  him,  medicine  was  adminis¬ 
tered.  Probably  then,  as  now,  those  who  were  well-off  ate 
too  much,  and  those  on  the  margin  of  subsistence  had  too 
little  to  eat.  The  disposal  of  the  dead  was  in  one  of  three 
ways  :  by  fire,  or  by  floating  the  body  into  a  stream,  or  by 
being  cast  away  to  feed  wild  animals.  The  Brahmanists 
wailed  aloud  for  their  dead,  but  not  so  the  Buddhists2. 
The  proportion  of  those  who  professed  the  two  religions 
varied  from  place  to  place  ;  often  they  were  half  and  half. 

The  punishments  for  crime  were  severe,  but  crime  was 
not  common.  The  criminal  was  outcasted  and  impri¬ 
soned  for  life.  For  offences  against  social  morality,  or 
disloyalty  to  the  State  or  to  the  offender’s  father,  a  limb 
was  cut  off — e.g.,  the  nose,  an  ear,  a  hand,  or  a  foot — or 
the  offender  was  banished.  Some  offences  could  be  com¬ 
pounded  for  by  a  fine.  There  were  ordeals  by  water,  by 
fire,  by  weighing,  or  by  poison3.  Besides  the  four  classi¬ 
cal  castes,  there  were  innumerable  mixed  castes4. 

These  details  are  not  very  precise,  but  they  record 
the  Chinese  Pilgrim’s  impressions,  and  we  are  grateful 
for  them.  He  also  formed  a  very  kindly  estimate  of  the 
Indian  character.  The  evidence  of  the  Indian  literature 
of  the  period  on  these  points  is  both  fuller  and  more  precise, 
as  coming  from  within. 

(1)  F.  C.  I.  176-8. 

(2)  F.  C.  I.  174-5. 

(8)  F.  C.  I.  171-2. 

(4)  F.  C.  I.  168. 
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THE  MOGHUL  MESSAGE  OF  BEAUTY 

Nothing  in  Francois  Bernier’s  famous  book  throws  a 
stronger  light  on  his  character  than  the  passage  in  which 
he  expresses  his  admiration  for  the  Taj  Maliall  and  the 
naivety  of  this  declaration  of  artistic  faith. 

“  I  was  in  the  company  of  a  French  merchant,”  he 
explains,  “  who,  as  well  as  myself,  thought  that  this 
extraordinary  fabric  could  not  be  sufficiently  admired. 
I  did  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion,  fearing  that 
my  state  might  have  become  corrupted  by  my  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Indies;  and  as  my  companion  was  come  re¬ 
cently  from  France  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  my  mind  to 
hear  him  say  that  he  had  seen  nothing  in  Europe  so  bold 
and  majestic.” 

Thus  supported,  Monsieur  Francois  takes  heart  to 
talk,  (and  he  talks  well)  about  the  Taj  ;  until  near  the  end 
of  the  discourse  another  cold  fit  seizes  him,  and  he  adroitly 
postulates, — “  It  is  possible  1  may  have  imbibed  an  Indian 
taste  ;  but  I  decidedly  think  that  this  monument  deserves 
much  more  to  be  numbered  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,1.” 

The  clever  Paris  doctor  had  made  his  point,  one  notes, 
—and  without  the  possibility  of  giving  serious  offence  to 
his  fellow  subjects  of  King  Louis.  Bernier  at  the  Taj 
was  a  man  under  the  spell  of  a  revelation,  and  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  was  inevitably 
drawn  from  this  canny  foreigner.  His  tribute  is  worth 
reams  of  the  facile  admiration  of  people  who  have  nothing 
to  lose  by  praising  a  work  that  has  now  long  been  pro¬ 
claimed  hors  concours  by  the  general  voice. 

To  say  that  the  T&j  is  beyond  criticism  is  not  to  say 
that  it  has  no  critics,  and  one  meets  people — architects 
sometimes  who  will  explain  entertainingly  how  (archi¬ 
tecturally)  wrong  Shah  Jehan  was  to  allow  the  two  lateral 
domes  to  nestle  so  close  under  the  central  canopy  (like 
three  leaves  on  the  pipal  tree),  how  mistaken  he  was  in 

(1)  Constable  and  Smith’s  edition  of  Bernier  ;  p.  299. 
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checking  the  minarets  with  black  ;  how  much  better  indeed 
the  whole  would  look  if  the  minarets  were  away ;  how 
‘Itimad-ud-Daulah’s  tomb  was  in  better  proportion,  and 
so  forth. 

But  the  Frenchman’s  modest  statements  are  as  epoch- 
making  as  the  cry  of  Archimedes  :  “Eureka ! — I  have 
found  it !  ” 

It  is  so  much  simpler  to  criticise  than  to  create  ;  and, 
while  the  modern  world  has  grasped  that  comforting 
truth  and  broadcasted  it  “  not  wisely  but  too  well,”  the 
secret  of  the  Moghul’s  Art  sleeps — like  Hermann  Melville’s 
Bartleby — “  with  Kings  and  Counsellors.”  Its  like  is 
not  among  us  today  ;  no  Architect  of  this  critical  Age 
would  dare  to  write  over  the  lintel  of  his  buildings  the 
vaunt  which  Shah  Jehan  blazoned  on  the  walls  of  his  Hall 
of  Audience  in  the  fairest  palace  in  the  world,  — “  If  there 
be  a  Heaven  upon  Earth  it  is  this,  it  is  this.” 

A  great  commentator — Fergusson — has  said  :  “  The 
Taj  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  creation  of  the 
same  sort  in  the  whole  world.  Its  beauty  may  not  be 
of  the  highest  class,  but  in  its  class  it  is  unsurpassed1.” 
But  we  should  like  to  have  heard  Shah  Jehan’ s  rejoinder 
to  this.  It  would,  I  am  sure,  have  been  at  least  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  was  Whistler’s  when  that  painter  conveyed  to  the 
Judging  Committee  in  Munich,  which  had  awarded  him  a 
second-class  medal,  his  complete  appreciation  of  the  second¬ 
hand  compliment !  Again  Fergusson  writes  (and  let  us 
not  forget  that  he  felt  and  wrote  as  one  illumined  by  the 
Moghul  Message  of  Beauty)  :  “  Though  of  course  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  intellectual'beauty  of  Greek  ornament, 
it  ( i.e .,  the  decoration  of  inlaid  precious  stones)  certainly 
stands  first  among  the  purely  decorative  forms  of  archi¬ 
tectural  design.”  We  may  think  with  Horatio  that  to 
reason  thus  were  to  reason  too  curiously.  One  cannot 
classify  in  the  cosmos  of  Art  the  exact  comparative  values 
of  those  atoms  of  taste  which  carbonised  the  Moghul 
stones  and  marbles  so  that  they  blazed  with  an  even  greater 
effulgence  than  the  Moghul  diamonds  !  Who  can  tread 
the  old  Palace  at  Delhi  wihout  feeling  acutely  conscious 
that  a  unique  point  of  view  has  been  lost ;  without  asking 
despairingly  with  the  poet : 

‘  ‘  Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  ? 

Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  ?  ” 

It  may  bluntly  be  said  that  all  Moghul  Art  is  decorative, 
(1)  History  of  India  and  Eastern  Architecture,  Vol.  II.  Page  817 . 
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and  in  this  respect  its  architectural  triumphs  possess  a 
consistency  which  even  “  the  intellectual  beauty  of  Greek 
ornament  ”  did  not  always  achieve.  In  the  Moghul 
masterpieces  a  scheme  of  beauty  is  presented  in  which  the 
component  parts  are  so  marvellously  subordinated  to  the 
general  weal  that  no  single  item  is  allowed  to  draw  the 
spectator  away  from  his  contemplation  of  the  whole 
building. 

I  well  remember  how,  when  I  first  saw  the  Erech- 
theum  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  I  received  one  of  those 
galvanic  shocks  of  artistic  realisation  which,  being  so 
rare  in  the  course  of  a  life-time,  are  to  be  ardently  remem¬ 
bered.  But  this  came — I  feel  assured — not  from  my  first 
contemplation  of  the  Erechtheum  as  a  whole,  but  from  the 
contemplation  of  its  ornamental  feature,  the  Caryatides. 
The  magnificence  of  these  statues  of  resplendent  women 
supporting  the  cornice  of  the  porch  cannot  be  adequately 
described.  They  must  be  seen  ;  but,  once  seen,  who  can 
think  of  the  Temple  which  it  is  their  business  to  uphold 
on  their  noble  heads  ?  Here  at  least,  clearly,  the  phonetic 
art  of  the  sculptor,  though  part  of  the  building,  makes  a 
greater  appeal  to  man  than  the  purely  technic  parts  of 
the  structure  ;  it  is  a  war  of  the  members  in  the  body 
corporate  of  beauty  ;  and  in  so  far  as  there  is  strife  for 
preeminence  in  the  parts  there  must  be  unrest —  even  if 
it  be  a  divine  unrest — in  the  whole. 

Who  has  not  sympathised  with  the  judge  in  the  first  of 
the  world’s  chronicled  beauty  competitions  ?  Paris  had 
to  choose  between  the  three  goddesses, — Hera,  Queen  of 
Heaven,  Athene,  Queen  of  Wisdom,  and  Aphrodite,  Queen 
of  Love.  What  a  bevy  of  immortal  beauty,  but  how 
distracting  !  And  we  cannot  even  now  affirm  unanimously 
that  he  chose  the  right  one.  In  the  Parthenon  it  is  easy 
to  feel  a  repetition  of  this  rivalry  of  two  at  least  of  the 
immortal  three.  Aphrodite,  as  we  may  term  Painting, 
would  be  there  too,  today,  but  she — the  loveliest — is  ever 
a  fugitive,  according  to  the  laws  of  Art  and  Love.  Were 
the  halls  of  Delphi  acclaimed  for  any  architectural  merits 
that  could  rival  in  public  esteem  their  mural  paintings  by 
Polygnotus  ? 

We  should  not  forget,  moreover,  that  in  discussing 
Greek  decoration  we  do  not  properly  know  what  we  are 
discussing.  There  are  comparatively  few  people  who 
remember  that  the  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon  was  painted; 
fewer  still  who  like  the  idea.  In  fact  the  Greek  decoration 
which  we  see  today,  which  enshrines  for  us  the  Hellenic 
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ideal,  is — quite  apart  from  the  fragmentariness  of  the 
legacy — not  the  Greek  decoration  which  Pericles  and  Phi¬ 
dias  spread, — gorgeous  and  glowing  with  colours — before 
the  enchanted  eyes  of  the  Athenians.  The  forms  of  deco¬ 
ration  (though  mutilated)  are  there,  but  where  are  the 
hues  of  life  ?  And  if  we  prefer  (as  many  must)  these 
pallid  marbles  to  the  lavish  colours  of  ancient  Athens, 
that  taste  is  our  own,  but  most  emphatically  not  Hellenic. 

Moghul  Art  on  the  other  hand  has  survived  for  us 
in  its  entirety  ;  we  behold  it,  and  see  that  in  spite  of —shall 
we  say,  because  of  its  very  limitations — there  exists  no 
strife  of  beauty  in  the  component  parts.  A  man  may 
mentally  visualise  (as  I  do)  the  Erechtheum  as  a  triumphal 
representation  of  “  the  human  form  divine;  ”  he  may 
recall  the  Parthenon  by  the  vivid  remembrance  of  those 
prancing  horses1  and  the  grand  athletes  that  ride  them; 
the  whole  of  ruined  Olympia  may  be  to  him  succinctly 
summarised  in  his  reminiscence  of  Praxiteles’  Hermes ; 
but  when  one  thinks  of  the  Taj,  it  is  the  Taj,  and  the  Taj 
only,  that  one  remembers. 

These  distinctions  are  deeper  than  Moghul  and  Greek 
conceptions  of  ornament ;  they  extend  indeed  to  all  the 
differences  in  all  the  ramifications  of  Indian  and  European 
Art. 

In  Indian  Art,  there  was  never  any  controversy  bet¬ 
ween  the  three  goddesses,  for  all  three  were  united.  I 
do  not  say  that  Paris  was  wrong  to  make  a  choice,  or  in 
the  choice  that  he  made  ;  but  once  he  did  so  he  separated 
the  Fine  Arts  of  the  West  for  all  time. 

Henceforth  all  combinations  of  the  three  have  been 
(though  ever  so  well  disguised)  in  effect  a  competition, 
and  the  reason  that  this  is  not  perceived  is  that  very  few 
people  in  the  West  have  seen  Indian  Art  in  the  only 
place  in  which  it  can  be  seen  in  its  state  of  triple  oneness 
namely,  in  India  itself.  Still  fewer  have  cared  to  follow 
up  the  Moghul  message  of  beauty  to  the  laws  which  have 
made  it  the  simplest  and  most  happily  read  artistic  message 
in  the  world. 

It  was  Diogenes  who  taught  that  happiness  lay  in 
learning  to  do  without  things,  and  himself  learned  to  do 
without  his  last  possession,  which  was  a  drinking  bowl. 
The  Moghuls  did  not  drive  the  wedge  so  far  home  as  this; 
but  it  was  no  common  genius  who  restricted  the  marble 

(1)  The  Frieze  of  the  Parathenaic  Procession,  the  slabs  of  which 
are  partly  in  the  British  Museum. 
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sculpture  — and  what  sculpture  !  — on  the  walls  of  the  Taj 
to  flowers  and  arabesques  only.  When  one  begins  to 
reflect  on  what  those  artists  might  have  put  in,  one  can 
grasp  the  greatness  of  restraint  which  had  taught  the  lavish 
East  what  to  leave  out— ever  the  acid  test  for  the  artist. 
There  was  taste,  but  also  scientific  knowledge  in  these 
and  many  similar  omissions  by  the  Moghuls.  They 
saw  their  objective  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole.  They  are 
not  to  be  deflected  from  their  direct  march  to  the  goal  by 
all  the  wealth  of  beauty  that  cried  aloud  to  the  Moghul 
artists. 

Shah  Jehan  and  his  sculptors  saw  around  them  on  every 
side  the  decorative  elephants  they  understood  so  well ; 
the  oxen  with  their  wonderful  dewlaps ;  the  buffaloes 
with  their  curving  horns.  They  saw,  in  troops,  the  exqui¬ 
site  women  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  periods  Art  has 
ever  known,  in  all  the  panoply  of  gorgeous  robes,  Dakka 
muslins,  and  kinkob.  The  Peacock  Throne  itself  was 
worth  (says  Tavernier  who  saw  it)  over  twelve  million 
pounds1. 

Shah  Jehan — Artist  and  Emperor— was  responsive 
to  all  this  to  his  finger  tips— and  yet  he  passed  it  over. 
He  plucked  a  few  flowers  from  the  garden  and  these  he 
gave  to  the  sculptors  to  transmute  into  marble,  or  to  serve 
as  models  for  the  inlaid  jewels  of  the  shrine.  “  A  hint  to 
the  wise  is  sufficient,  ”  and  the  Indian  Artist  of  today 
should  not  repine  unduly  at  the  difficulty  of  finding  models! 
No  doubt  this  is  all  far  removed  from  the  great  Greek 
friezes  and  facades,  those  fighting  reliefs  of  Amazons, 
Centaurs,  and  demi-gods.  But  all  the  same  I  know  of  no 
Art  other  than  Moghul  Art  that  has  been  able  to  achieve 
such  sublime  decoration  by  such  simplicity  of  design. 
The  calligraphist  for  the  great  inscriptions,  the  lover  of 
gardens  for  the  floral  panels  —that  was  all !  And  yet  no¬ 
where  does  the  grandeur  of  the  conception  waver  a  hair’s 
breadth  towards  the  puerile  or  the  small.  This  reticence 
was  of  course  far  removed  from  the  barrenness  of  our 
modern  building  in  India.  The  stark  white  walls  which  we 
are  erecting  on  every  side  are  not  reticent,  though  they  are 
naked ;  or  if  reticence  they  have,  it  is  that  of  the  man, 
who  we  all  know  so  well,  who  has  acquired  some  reputation 
for  gravity  simply  because  he  has  nothing  to  utter ! 

If  only  Shah  Jehan  could  enter  the  Cowasji  Jehangir 
Had  in  Bombay,  or  the  boundless  buildings  of  New  Delhi, 

(1)  See  foot  note  (p.  478)  in  Constable  and  Smith’s  Edition  of 
Bernier. 
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would  not  the  blank,  empty  walls  rejoice  like  the  desert 
and  blossom  like  the  rose  ! 

No ;  the  Moghul  message  has  failed  to  percolate 
through  to  New  Delhi. 

There  is  a  corner  in  Shah  Jehan’s  Palace  in  the  old 
Fort  that  I  would  advise  the  visitor  to  the  new  city  to 
seek,  after  he  has  done  his  homage  to  the  originality  and 
independence  of  our  modern  builders  in  India.  I  would 
strongly  advise  him  to  hark  back  then  to  the  Carden  of 
the  King  !  The  spot  I  have  in  mind  is  at  the  Eastern  end 
of  the  Diwan-i-Khas,  or  private  Hall  of  Audience.  Here, 
seated  on  a  camp-stool  by  the  edge  of  the  marble  bed  of  the 
“  Stream  of  Paradise,”  which  flowed  sparkling  through 
the  centre  of  these  Apartments,  with  one’s  back  to  the 
exquisite  screen  beneath  which  the  translucent  waters 
passed  on  their  cooling  mission,  one  has  before  one  the 
bejewelled  columns  and  arches  of  the  Hall.  Beyond  and 
between  these  glow  the  coppery  tints  of  the  red  creeper- 
clad  wall  of  the  little  Pearl  Mosque,  the  domes  of  which 
can  be  seen,  showing  between  the  distant  foliage  and  the 
near  angle  of  the  Imperial  Saloon.  Right  above,  in  front 
of  us,  the  broad  eaves  of  marble  bathe  the  tops  of  the 
delicate  arches  in  liquid  shadows  ;  all  above  and  beneath 
is  the  play  of  blazing  sunlight  over  the  white  and  gilt 
and  inlaid  surface. 

From  the  angle  at  which  we  are  viewing  the  building, 
the  Kiosk  at  the  South  East  corner  of  the  roof  appears  in 
delicious  perspective,  its  interior  full  of  mellow  shadows, 
its  dome  and  finial  sparkling  like  silver  and  gold  against 
the  immensity  of  the  Indian  Blue.  How  well  the  Moghul 
understood  how  to  use  that  colour —  the  favoured  hue 
which  sweetens  and  dominates  our  lives — as  the  all  per¬ 
vading  background  for  the  intensely  characteristic  Moghul 
pattern  !  It  is  all,  you  will  perceive,  a  pattern  —  paint¬ 
ed,  as  it  were,  against  that  background  of  celestial  blue  ; 
a  picture  of  beautiful  shapes  in  the  first  place,  and 
these  shapes  filled,  in  their  turn,  with  patterns  of  equal 
beauty,  in  gold  and  precious  stones.  It  is  a  picture  in 
two  dimensions  ;  the  third  disappears  as  we  look  at  the 
pieces  of  this  intricate  and  lovely  decoration.  Blue, 
silver,  gold,  and  copper,  against  the  jade  greens  of  the 
garden,  and  the  whole  united  by  the  soft  tints  of  the  sharp¬ 
ly  drawn  shadows  :  that  is  Shah  Jehan’s  colour  scheme. 
The  secret,  though  based  upon  a  lowly  view-point,  is  a 
mighty  triumph  of  scientific  artistry.  Let  us  reverently 
peep  into  the  workings  of  the  Moghul  mind. 
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There  is  nothing  fortuitous  in  this  majestic  pattern  of 
architectural  design  decorated  with  colours,  chaste  and 
rich.  Every  effect  has  been  foreseen.  The  designers  — 
the  men  who  could  humbly  study  flowers,  and  loved  to 
reproduce  their  leaves  and  tender  petals  in  jade,  jasper, 
onyx,  carnelian,  or  lapis  lazuli  — were  of  course  worshippers 
of  Nature,  watched  her  every  gesture,  and  learned  to  anti¬ 
pate  her  every  mood.  They  made  this  a  place  apart  in 
which  she  would  walk  with  them  ;  and  so  she  touches  the 
palace  walls  with  the  illuminating  points  of  her  fingers, 
till  they  shine  like  burnished  gold  ;  she  drapes  them  with 
the  shadows  of  her  veil,  till  they  glimmer  like  a  pale  mirage. 
Everywhere  the  artists  have  expected  Nature’s  co-operation 
and  nowhere  does  she  disappoint  them.  For  the  only  way 
to  build  in  India  is  to  build  with  India ;  such  was  the 
message,  such  the  secret  of  Moghul  Art. 

Once  this  perception  has  been  fully  realised  the  student, 
will  begin  to  appreciate  the  basic  qualities  of  Moghul 
Painting,  for  these  differ  in  degree  rather  than  in  funda¬ 
mentals  from  the  Architecture  and  Sculpture  of  the  period. 
We  shall  no  longer  be  much  disturbed  by  the  human— one 
might  say  frankly,  the  “worldly  ”  -  limitations  often  attri¬ 
buted  to  Moghul  Painting,  and  its  want  of  imagination, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  To  lovers  of  Nature, 
like  the  Moghuls,  it  was  natural  to  find  in  the  features  of 
the  men  and  women  around  them  all  the  aesthetic  satis¬ 
faction  they  desired  ;  and,  living  in  an  environment  that 
they  had  converted  into  a  Dream,  they  did  not  desire  their 
artists  (as  a  general  rule)  to  attempt  to  depict  one  more 
ethereal. 

Probably  they  would  think  that,  if  the  Palace  that 
has  just  been  described  and  many  other  beautiful  buildings 
were  not  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  artist’s  pencil  to 
activity,  the  unseen  mansions  of  the  next  world  could 
scarcely  suffice  to  do  so  ;  or  would  it  be  truer  to  say  that 
the  splendour  of  the  Moghul  environment  symbolised  for 
them  all  Beauty  whether  sacred  or  profane  ?  I  can 
imagine  that  genial,  art-loving  patron,  Jehangir,  with 
his  Empress  Nur-Jahan,  and  their  superb  retinue, 
saying  to  the  artists,  — “  Here  we  are  :  paint  us  !  ” 
Remember  that  such  pageantry  was  the  kind  of  thing 
which  the  painters  of  that  western  city  “  that  held  the 
gorgeous  East  in  fee,”  were  always  endeavouring  to  pro¬ 
ject  upon  their  glowing  canvases,  whether  it  was  a  Veronese 
painting  “  The  Marriage  in  Cana  of  Gallilee,  ”  or  a  Tintoret 
portraying  “  Paradise.  ” 
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The  themes — religious  or  ethereal — of  the  Venetians 
were  vehicles  for  the  pageant  of  riotous  colour,  of  fine 
women,  and  tine  fabrics,  of  Palladian  palaces,  of  knights 
be-furred  or  glittering  in  armour,  of  pawing  chargers,  and 
black  slaves,  which  their  imagination  had  delighted  in  ; 
but  which,  magnificent  though  Venice  was  in  that  age, 
their  eyes  could  never  have  seen  in  full  Moghul  opulence. 
When  Titian  painted  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  he  certainly 
painted  no  saint ;  and  Paul  Veronese,  or  Palma  Vecchio 
are  decidedly  more  convincing  when  they  paint  the  all- 
triumphant  Venus  in  her  own  alluring  image  than  when 
they  “  camouflage  ”  the  eternal  charmer  under  the  guise 
of  a  Christian  martyr.  One  may  make  a  journey  to 
Parma  to  prostrate  oneself  before  Correggio’s  Madonnas  — 
but  it  is  not  to  Correggio’s  portrayal  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
that  we  bend  but  to  his  triumphant  painting  of  erring 
humanity.  Let  us  be  perfectly  frank,  and  realise  how 
rarely  it  has  been  given  to  the  greatest  artist  to  paint 
with  sincerity  the  superhuman,  and  then  do  justice  to  the 
honesty  of  the  Moghuls  (surrounded  in  actuality  by  the 
splendours  which  the  brilliant  Venetians  saw  only  with  the 
eye  of  imagination)  in  painting  — themselves. 

But  I  cannot  consider  that  for  this  the  Moghul  message 
of  beauty  was  wholly  “  of  the  Earth,  earthy.”  Does  not 
the  symbolism  pervading  the  sensuous  Art  of  the  period 
give  such  an  idea  the  lie  ? 

The  streams  of  rose  water  that  perfumed  Shah  Jehan’s 
palaces  were  as  those  other  streams  that  irrigated  the 
Paradise  of  Milton’s  sumptuous  imagination  when  he 
wrote: 

“  How  from  the  sapphire  font  the  crisped  brooks, 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 

With  mazy  error  under  pendant  shades, 

Ran  nectar.” 

And  what  is  there  of  difference  between  the  Elysian 
streams  of  the  Grand  Moghul  and  the  Puritan  poet, 
except  the  difference  between  the  tangible,  and  the  word 
image  ? 

I  am  of  course  dealing  here  with  Art,  not  with  ethics, 
and  am  merely  concerned  to  show  that  the  limitations 
of  Moghul  Art  were  pretty  wide.  Moghul  Painting,  which 
comprises  “the  abstracts  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time,” 
cannot  be  understood  properly  if  divorced  from  its  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Architecture  and  Calligraphy.  The  eclectic 
influences  which  were  absorbed  by  this  art  need  not 
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trouble  us  here ;  and  to  realise  its  healthy,  wholesome 
joyousness,  its  frank  delight  in  all  the  good  gifts  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  we  must  learn  to  know  the  Moghuls. 

Well !  if  one  would  breakfast  with  Akbar  and  sup 
with  Shah  Jehan,  one  will  hardly  find  them  in  books  ! 
“  By  their  works  shall  ye  know  them.” 

W.  E.  Gladstone  Solomon. 


MACHIA VELLI  —A  STUDY 


As  we  are  receding  further  and  further  from  the  age 
when  the  Florentine  Secretary,  Niccolo  Machiavelli,  lived 
and  worked  the  world  is  gaining  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
life  and  times  of  this  great  originator  of  Political  Philoso¬ 
phy.  Biassed  and  influenced  by  everyday  surroundings, 
a  contemporary  writer  is  invariably  unable  to  handle  his 
subject  in  a  just  and  impartial  manner.  He  is  swayed 
by  personal  likes  and  dislikes  or  hearsay,  which  discolour 
his  historical  or  biographical  accounts,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  unintentionally.  Hence  we  find  a  mass  of  con¬ 
temporary  literature  in  which  Machiavelli  is  either 
praised  as  a  good  and  conscientious  patriot  or  abused  as 
a  veritable  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  evil.  It  is,  therefore, 
left  for  later  generations — the  further  they  are  removed  the 
better — carefully  to  study  and  sift  these  widely  conflict¬ 
ing  opinions,  and  endeavour  to  arrive  at  an  impartial 
estimation  of  the  private  and  public  worth  of  the  first 
serious  student  of  statecraft  to  arise  in  Europe. 

To  understand  the  tremendous  divergence  of  views 
caused  by  his  apparently  irreconcilable  principles  embo¬ 
died  in  the  “  Prince  ”  and  “  Discourses,”  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  misfortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  Italy  at  the  time 
the  great  Florentine  was  born  and  brought  up.  This 
period,  which  heralded  the  birth  of  a  new  era,  is  known 
in  history  as  the  Renaissance.  It  linked  the  Middle 
Ages  with  the  modern  times.  We  discern  in  it  vast  and 
varied  activities  in  every  human  undertaking.  It  revolu¬ 
tionized  literature  and  the  fine  arts  for  the  better  inform¬ 
ation  of  the  human  mind.  The  Italians,  so  superbly 
rich  in  thoiight  and  so  intelligently  industrious,  captivated 
the  imagination  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  They  were  ad¬ 
mired  and  followed  with  great  awe  and  respect.  Machia¬ 
velli  and  Guicciardini  became  the  pioneers  of  political 
science.  Natural  science  and  classical  learning  began  to 
flourish.  Commerce  and  industry  advanced  by  leaps. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  sudden  advance  in  knowledge  and 
culture  it  is  strange  to  say  that  the  nation  showed  no  sign 
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of  moral  improvement.  The  Popes  were  responsible  for 
the  continuance  of  moral  decay.  Their  ambition 
caused  them  to  go  beyond  their  legitimate  province  of 
religion  and  aspire  to  the  temporal  domination  of  Europe  ; 
and  with  that  end  in  view  they,  first  secretly  and  then 
openly,  encouraged  disunion  which  became  synonymous 
with  treachery  and  instability.  Foreign  interference, 
encouraged  by  the  political  and  moral  starvation  of  the 
country  and  instigated  by  the  Popes,  became  more 
frequent  and  bold.  The  Republicans  and  the  Tyrants 
who  constantly  indulged  in  internecine  warfare  enfeebled 
the  peninsula  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  unable  to  with¬ 
stand  the  shock  of  foreign  ambition.  The  republican 
form  of  government  of  Venice,  Florence  and  other  cities 
was  based  on  the  ancient  principles  of  the  Greek  City 
States,  which  was  perhaps  an  ideal  form  of  rule  when  the 
State  remained  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  the  city 
and  which,  according  to  a  great  lawgiver  of  Greece,  should 
not  extend  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  human  vision 
when  viewed  from  the  highest  tower.  Those  living  within 
this  limit  only  were  to  be  considered  as  true  and  free 
citizens,  all  outsiders  and  the  subdued  were  treated  worse 
than  slaves.  Clearly  this  idea  of  government  had  become 
unsuitable  when  all  States  were  enlarging  and  extending 
their  territories  in  all  directions.  Florence  and  Venice 
had  considerably  increased  their  importance  by  acquiring 
fresh  dominion.  The  latter  even  looked  with  covetous 
eyes  on  other,  fairer  portions  of  the  mainland.  As  this 
conquest  mania  increased  the  territorial  proportions  of 
these  republics,  it  correspondingly  augmented  the  number 
of  the  oppressed.  But  in  spite  of  this  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  governed,  the  number  of  the  rulers  remained 
stationary  and  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  central 
capital  city.  Society  lost  its  cohesion,  and  disintegration 
set  in.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Papacy  many  associa¬ 
tions,  antagonistic  to  each  other,  were  formed.  No 
wonder  new  monarchies  under  upstart  tyrants  sprang  up 
on  all  sides,  which  in  the  beginning  treated  their  subjects 
impartially.  Every  subject  became  a  citizen  of  the 
monarchy  under  which  he  lived,  enjoyed  equal  privileges 
and  protection  and  saw  the  reestablishment  of  some  local 
independence.  Consequently  the  much  harassed  and 
divided  nation  preferred  to  live:  under  a  monarchy  than 
under  the  pseudo-popular  rule  of  the  republics.  But 
while  securing  a  respite  from  everyday  annoyance  to  their 
immediate  subjects,  these  tyrant-adventurers  continued  to 
wage  war  against  each  other,  with  the  result  that  their 
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subjects  were  the  chief  sufferers.  To  preserve  their 
kingdom  all  sense  of  remorse  was  lost ;  treason  and  blood¬ 
shed  and  violence  of  the  most  degraded  sort  were  resorted 
to,  the  closest  of  family  ties  were  no  protection  against 
revenge  and  greed  for  power. 

It  was  Machiavelli’s  lot  to  witness  this  miserable  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs.  The  atmosphere  of  remorseless 
rapine  suffocated  him  and,  knowing  that  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  of  Europe  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  Italy, 
he  felt  exceedingly  grieved  and  humiliated.  His  sole  aim 
in  life  was  to  see  Italy  emerge  from  all  this  chaos,  re¬ 
juvenated,  united,  commanding  the  respect  and  homage 
of  Europe.  Being  born  a  Florentine  and  having  devoted 
the  best  portion  of  his  life  to  the  political  service  of  his 
country,  Machiavelli  was  at  first  a  great  partisan  of  the 
republican  form  of  government.  He  had  indeed  drawn 
up  a  constitution  for  a  great  and  united  Italy  when  his 
co-worker  and  admirer  Guicciardini  remarked  that  “  such 
a  form  of  Government  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  a 
single  city  and  the  ruin  of  all  others,  since  a  republic  never 
grants  the  benefits  of  its  liberty  to  any  but  its  own  sub¬ 
jects,  while  monarchy  is  impartial  to  all.”  Guicciardini 
was  right  in  his  estimate  of  the  proposed  reform.  Machia¬ 
velli’s  own  Government  of  Florence,  which  boasted  of  a 
very  liberal  and  democratic  constitution,  controlled  the 
destinies  of  almost  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  of  whom 
only  about  three  thousand  were  proper  citizens,  who  looked 
upon  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects  as  their  bond  men. 
And  later  on  Machiavelli’s  general  survey  of  Italy’s 
political  plight  also  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  his 
friend’s  advice.  He  saw  with  pain  that  republics  were 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  liberty  and  refused  to 
tolerate  any  encroachment  on  the  power  of  the  few.  Then 
another  paradox  confronted  him,  which  removed  much  of 
his  dislike  for  the  monarchical  system  of  government. 
He  detected  some  good  in  the  very  evil  which  he  had  so 
much  dreaded,  i.e.,  absolute  centralisation  and  concen¬ 
tration  of  all  authority  in  a  single  individual.  The  majority 
of  the  tyrants  saw  that,  to  consolidate  their  kingdom, 
military  efficiency,  personal  courage,  ignorance  of  remorse 
and  great  cunning  alone  were  insufficient  and  some  nobler 
and  higher  qualities  were  required.  It  was  necessary 
to  prove  personal  merit,  to  gain  public  confidence,  to  have 
a  deep  insight  into  human  character,  to  respect  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  their  own  subjects,  to  raise  the  social,  political 
and  economic  status  of  their  respective  countries.  Where 
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narrow-minded  democrats  failed,  liberal  and  broad-minded 
tyrants  succeeded.  In  the  midst  of  plots,  feuds  and  blood¬ 
shed  the  tyrants  manifested  an  inclination  to  become 
patrons  of  knowledge  and  culture,  arts  and  industries. 
Moved  by  selfish  aims  no  doubt,  none  the  less  did  they 
help  the  future  regeneration  of  their  country.  Thus 
it  was  that,  side  by  side  with  the  vilest  forms  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  “  intellectual  and  artistic  pre-eminence  was  allowed 
to  exist  and  gradually  paved  the  way  for  the  finishing 
touches  of  Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo.  Niccolo  Machia- 
velli  with  a  heavy  sigh,  resembling  the  last  sigh  of  the 
Moor,  gave  up  all  hope  of  seeing  Italy  united  and  governed 
by  a  great,  prosperous  and  popular  Republic.”  Experience 
taught  him  to  devise  a  more  practical  scheme  which  would 
help  at  least  to  remove  corruption  and  improve  the  con¬ 
tradictory  systems  of  government  for  the  benefit  of  both 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  The  “  Prince  ”  and  the  “  Dis¬ 
courses  ”  were  the  result  of  his  patriotic  meditations. 
The  one  dealt  with  despotism  and  the  other  with  republic¬ 
anism.  But  his  labours  which  had  for  their  inspiration 
unalloyed  love  for  his  country  were  doomed  to  immediate 
failure.  The  times  were  full  of  difficulties  and  contradic¬ 
tions,  and  although  it  was  Machiavelli’s  desire  to  reconcile 
the  thousand  and  one  conflicting  interests  and  produce 
harmony,  his  works  called  forth  wild  and  continual  dissen¬ 
sions.  Both  sides  looked  upon  him  as  something  more 
than  a  mischief-maker  and  an  enemy  of  Italy— a  devil  in 
human  form.  They  wanted  to  know  whether  these  books 
were  written  by  a  dishonest  republican  or  a  dishonest 
courtier.  They  were  bewildered  to  find  the  same  man 
advocating  liberty  and  all  the  best  principles  of  republican¬ 
ism  and  also  despotism  mingled  with  treachery  and  deceit — 
an  extremely  bitter  fruit  of  his  impassioned  contemplation. 
Whatever  his  secret  inclinations  might  have  been,  it  was 
false  to  say  that  in  writing  these  books  he  was  governed 
by  iconoclastic  tendencies.  And  as  mentioned  above, 
he  knew  that  destructive  attempts  would  only  lead  to  deeper 
chaos  and  unhappiness  which  might  smother  and  destroy 
for  ever  all  signs  of  awakening.  Failing  to  construct  a 
single  popular  authority  which  would  be  capable  of  uniting 
the  Peninsula  into  one  solid  whole,  he  decided,  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  some  improvement  in  the  lot  of  his  wearied  fellow- 
countrymen,  to  allow  the  monarchies  and  the  republics 
to  exist  side  by  side,  only  hoping  to  induce  them  to  control 
their  wrong  ambitions,  and  rectify  and  refine  their  State 
machinery. 
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Even  now,  in  spite  of  every  facility  in  research  and  the 
production  of  innumerable  essays  on  the  subject,  we  have 
not  been  able  totally  to  dispel  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  name  of  Machiavelli.  A  student  of  Machiavelli’s 
life,  if  he  desires  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  his 
character,  must,  while  indulging  in  a  philosophical  consi¬ 
deration  of  his  works,  keep  in  mind  the  abnormal  conditions 
of  his  age,  the  influence  they  had  on  his  mental 
activities,  his  virtues  and  his  vices.  He  must  carefully 
study  the  history  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  works  of 
Guicciardini,  the  important  portion  of  Machiavelli’s 
political  documents  written  by  himself,  and  the  history  of 
the  Florentine  Republic.  The  learned  author  of  the  latter 
work  depicts  the  deplorable  character  of  the  age  and  the 
hopelessness  it  produced  in  the  bosoms  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  following  words,  describing  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  Guicciardini  :  — 

Malignant  of  Heart,  Malignant  of  Mind, 

His  soul  corrupted  by  Despair  of  Good. 

Forgetful  of  the  various  reasons  and  necessities  which 
forced  Machiavelli  to  adopt  apparently  contradictory  and 
dangerous  political  doctrines,  even  now  we  are  accustomed 
in  our  political  parlance  to  use  the  word  Machiavellism 
as  a  synonym  for  something  degradingly  cunning  and 
politically  immoral. 

It  was  only  when  students  of  politics  living  in  the  sober 
and  quiet  atmosphere  of  modern  times  studied  the  original 
doctrines  of  the  great  master  that  the  world  realised  the 
marvellous  success  of  his  stupendous  labours.  His 
language  and  the  manner  in  Which  he  gave  expression  to 
bis  ideas  were  modern  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was 
acclaimed  as  “  contemporary  of  all  times  and  citizen  of  all 
countries.”  He  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule  that 
great  men  are  seldom  appreciated  in  their  land  of  birth. 
Gifted  with  inexhaustible  patience,  he  applied  himself  to 
diagnose  the  disease  winch  was  drying  up  the  life-blood 
of  a  nation,  and,  despite  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  dangers  surrounding  him,  with  unflinching 
determination  plunged  into  open  warfare  with  received 
opinions.  The  Italians  were  utterly  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing  a  nature  so  remarkably  different  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  type.  Thus  when  Machiavelli  advised  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  his  new  principles  and  theories  to  the  crude,  in 
fact,  pernicious  political  conditions  then  prevalent,  and 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  vices  in  general  vogue,  he 
was  looked  upon  with  unsurmountable  antipathy. 

5* 
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But  the  meaning  of  the  words  “vice”  and  “virtue,”  as 
understood  by  him,  needs  a  careful  explanation,  lest  we 
too  should  fall  into  the  common  error  and  eye  him  with 
the  usual  aversion  and  distrust.  Indeed  he  has  given  no 
formal  definition  of  these  words,  but  if  we  peruse  his  works 
with  diligence  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  distinction  — 
natural  to  one  habituated  to  the  idea  that  politics  are 
quite  outside  the  purview  of  religion,  which  was  the  view 
of  Christendom  as  against  that  of  the  Islamic  world,  in 
which  religion  was  all-inclusive —between  their  political 
and  theological  sense.  With  the  latter  he  has  no  concern. 
Although  the  great  reformation  in  Christendom  had  power¬ 
fully  affected  the  spiritual  side  of  human  nature,  Machia- 
velli  remained  quite  free  from  superstitious  fetters.  In 
the  absence  of  public  opinion  the  enormity  of  the  misdeeds 
of  the  Papacy  and  its  minions  continued  to  increase  un¬ 
checked.  Private  and  public  scandals  had  become  the 
order  of  the  day.  Sacred  offices,  high  and  low,  were  sold 
and  resold  to  the  highest  bidder  and  these  ill-gotten  acces¬ 
sions  to  the  Papal  coffers  were  lavishly  devoted  to  the 
perpetration  of  further  iniquities.  The  climax  appears  to 
have  been  reached  under  Pope  Alexander  VI,  the  greatest 
libertine  and  conscienceless  monster  of  his  day1. 

No  nation  could  plead  extenuating  circumstances  in  . 
self-defence  which  not  only  tolerated  the  existence  of 
these  voluptuous  degenerates  but  had  become  so  men¬ 
tally  and  morally  diseased  as  to  allow  them  to  become 
sovereign  Pontiffs,  and  Vicars  of  Christ  on  earth,  despotic 
rulers  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  no  surprise  then  that 
the  best  human  instincts  of  Machiavelli  revolted  against 
the  very  thought  of  handing  over  his  conscience  into  the 
charge  of  such  reprobates.  This  extreme  hatred  and 
repugnance  towards  the  Papacy  made  him,  like  many 
of  his  learned  contemporaries,  incline  towards  Paganism. 
He  longed  to  see  Pagan  Rome  re-established  in  all  her  past 
splendour,  when  the  highest  ideals  of  political  freedom  and 
patriotism  and  a  simple,  Spartan  mode  of  life  had  infused 
such  courage  and  energy  into  the  Romans  that  they 
became  a  nation  of  heroes.  He  wished  men  to  adopt 
as  their  creed  the  following  immortal  words  of  Gino 
Capponi  which  he  was  never  tired  of  repeating  :  — 

(1)  Whose  son,  no  less  a  monster,  won  Machiavelli’s  reluctant  admira¬ 
tion  by  his  utter  ruthlessness  when  “  pacifying  ”  the  Abruzzi,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  original  or  inspiration  of  It  Principe  the 
“Prince.”  Editor,  “I.  €.”. 
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Those  who  loved  their  country  better  than  the  safety 
of  their  souls. 

If  Machiavelli  had  been  a  good  Christian  and  had  been 
given  his  choice  between  individual  salvation  in  the  future 
life  or  the  material  welfare  and  greatness  of  his  country, 
he  would  have  unhesitatingly  chosen  the  latter.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  man  may  have  many  attributes,  be  just  and 
virtuous  or  the  reverse,  but  the  sole  object  for  which  he 
was  born  was  political,  his  other  qualities  being  subser¬ 
vient  to  this.  The  words  virtue  and  vice  used  by  him, 
divested  of  their  popular  meaning,  bear  a  political  signi¬ 
ficance.  For  instance,  political  virtue,  as  opposed  to 
Christian  virtue,  is  held  by  him  to  denote  untiring  forti¬ 
tude  and  courage  in  both  the  good  and  the  evil  sense. 
Anything  that  helps  individual  selfishness  or  personal 
aggrandisement  without  any  regard  to  public  safety  or 
the  political  progress  of  the  people  he  condemns  in  the 
severest  language,  but  if  any  action  of  a  sovereign  poli¬ 
tical  authority,  be  it  a  single  tyrant  or  a  body  of  republi¬ 
can  rulers,  whether  theologically  right  or  wrong,  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  general  advancement  and  fruitful  of  glory  and 
happiness  both  to  the  rulers  and  ruled,  he  would  hail  it 
with  acclamation.  If  a  ruler  by  temperament  is  good  and 
just,  so  much  the  better  ;  if  not,  Machiavelli  would  seri¬ 
ously  advise  him  at  least  to  appear  before  his  subjects  as 
a  virtuous  Christian,  just  and  tender-hearted.  For,  he 
says,  the  masses  always  follow  with  pride  and  pleasure 
the  example  of  their  rulers.  They  are  mirrors  reflecting 
truthfully  the  qualities  of  their  masters.  But  the  ruler 
should  never  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  any  of  the  so- 
called  finer  sentiments  or  by  remorse  in  his  political  actions. 
Such  actions  might  be  regarded  as  unclean  from  custom 
or  belief;  nevertheless,  if  they  resulted  in  good  to  the 
country,  they  were  much  superior  to  Christian  goodness. 
A  ruler,  according  to  Machiavelli,  should  never  fo*  a 
moment  hesitate,  for  example,  to  tell  a  lie  or  indulge 
in  any  other  condemned  vice  if  by  so  doing  he  can  benefit 
his  people  and  his  country.  But  this  action  will  always 
be  considered  ignoble  and  should  be  severely  repri¬ 
manded  if  done  for  purely  personal  ends.  His  own  words, 
to  be  found  in  the  “Discourses,”  illustrate  this  doctrine 
admirably : — 

“Many  will  deem  it  a  most  pernicious  example  that  one 
who,  like  Romulus,  was  the  founder  of  a  civil 
community,  should  first  have  killed  his  own  brother 
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and  then  consented  to  the  death  of  Titus  Tatius  Sabinus, 

his  chosen  companion . when  his  deeds  accuse, 

him,  he  shall  be  justified  by  their  results.  The  deed 
itself  is  sufficient  justification,  since  he  who  commits 
violence  for  the  purpose  of  destruction  does  verily  de¬ 
serve  censure  but  not  he  who  commits  violence  in  order 
to  establish  security.” 

The  above  quotation  proves  in  a  striking  and  conclu¬ 
sive  manner  that  in  his  new  and  practical  science 
of  politics,  founded  upon  human,  historical  activities 
and  experience,  all  good  and  evil  actions  were  to  be 
judged  from  the  results  accruing  from  them,  either  in 
establishing  or  demolishing  general  peace  and  good  order. 
He  not  only  forgives,  but  strongly  commends  all  Roman 
and  Greek  political  assassinations  for  the  results  that 
flowed  from  them  in  enhancing  the  glory  and  prosperity 
of  those  political  societies.  In  other  words,  the  end 
achieved  justified  the  means. 

The  only  resemblance  to  be  found  between  his  writings 
and  those  of  Aristotle  is,  perhaps,  the  application  of  the 
historical  method.  He  very  curtly  sets  aside  all  culture 
and  knowledge,  arts  and  religion.  The  State  must  only 
concern  itself  with  political  and  military  activity  and 
the  rulers  must  only  be  imbued  with  political  ambition, 
otherwise  they  will  be  incapable  of  guarding  the  very 
existence  of  the  State.  The  highest  ambition  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  thinker  should  be  to  study  the  actual  existing  condi¬ 
tions  of  mankind,  how  things  were  managed  and  what 
might  be  done.  He  has  no  patience  with  ancient  and  con¬ 
temporary  idealists  who  wasted  their  mental  energy  in 
looking  for  that  which  should  be  done.  Thus  we  find  that 
Machiavelli,  although  a  pagan  and  a  vehement  antagon¬ 
ist  of  the  Papacy,  was  not  blind  to  the  great  political 
utility  of  a  religious  belief  in  uniting  and  consolidating 
the  State.  He  considers  that  “  the  sagacious  politician 
will  always  respect  religion,  even  if  he  has  no  belief  in 
it,  since  there  have  been  frequent  proofs  that  through 
inculcating  it  even  by  craft  much  valour  has  been  roused 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.”  His  painful  contemp¬ 
lation  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  religious  affairs  in  Italy 
finds  expression  in  the  following  words  :  — 

Had  the  Christian  religion  been  maintained  as  it  was 
instituted  by  its  founder,  things  would  have  gone  dif¬ 
ferently,  and  men  would  have  been  greatly  happier. 
How  much  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  changed  and 
corrupted,  is  proved  by  this,  that  people  nearest  to 
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Rome  have  least  faith  in  it.  And  whoever  considers 
the  use  made  of  religion  bv  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  nature  of  its  manners  must  deem  its  hour  of 
flagellation  and  destruction  to  be  near  at  hand.  But 
inasmuch  as  there  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
welfare  of  Italy  depends  upon  the  Church  of  Rome, 
I  will  allege  two  very  weighty  reasons  against  her. 
The  fir&t,  by  the  infamous  example  of  that  court 

this  land  has  lost  all  devotion  and  all  religion . 

We  Italians,  then,  are  first  indebted  to  the  Church 
and  the  clergy  for  the  loss  of  our  faith  and  the  gain 
.  of  wickedness. 

Then  again,  while  holding  those  in  authority  to  be 
responsible  for  the  deplorable  mismanagement  of  religious 
affairs,  he  compares  the  pagan  form  with  Christianity, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  :  — 

The  latter  (Christianity)  makes  us  hold  of  small 
account  the  love  of  this  world,  and  therefore  ren¬ 
ders  us  more  gentle . It  has  placed  the  supreme 

good  in  humility  and  poorness  of  spirit,  and  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  worldly  things  ;  whereas  the  other  (pagan) 
placed  it  in  greatness  of  mind,  in  bodily  strength 
and  in  all  that  gives  men  daring.  Our  religion  bids 
them  to  be  strong  in  endurance  rather  than  strong 
in  deeds.  Thus  the  world  has  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
wicked,  who  have  found  men  readier,  for  the  sake  of 
going  to  paradise,  to  submit  to  blows  than  to  resent 
them.  If  the  world  has  grown  thus  effeminate  and 
heaven  disarmed,  it  comes  rather  from  the  cowardice 
of  those  who  have  interpreted  religion  than  from 
the  religion  itself,  which,  in  reality,  insists  on  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  should,  therefore,  render 
men  capable  of  defending  it. 

Here,  by  the  way,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Machia- 
velli’s  views  are  strangely  similar  to  those  held  by  the  great 
Arabian-Spanish  philosopher  Averroes  (Ibn  Rushd). 
The  latter,  a  freethinking  Muslim,  a  disciple  and  admirer 
of  ancient  Greek  Philosophers,  used  openly  to  say  that 
no  man  could  be  a  good  and  sincere  Muslim  and  a  self- 
respecting  human  being  if  he  acknowledged  Islam  for  the 
sake  of  going  to  paradise  or  from  fear  of  punishment 
after  death.  But  a  more  interesting  comparison  would  be 
with  the  views  and  theories  of  Ibn  Khaldun,  of  all  old 
Muslim  historians  the  most  “  modern  ”  in  his  mode  of 
thought  and  expression,  who  had  to  face  similar  political 
evils.  He  regards  politics  rather  as  a  natural  science, 
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and,  like  all  the  Muslim  writers,  admires  private  virtues 
particularly  wheif  displayed  in  public  life. 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  Machiavelli’s  own  writings 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  sufficient  to  remove  all  doubts  regard¬ 
ing  his  “  good  faith.”  Circumstances  had  compelled 
him  outwardly  to  renounce  Christianity,  but  for  a  noble 
aim  — the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  his  beloved  country. 
Earnestly  believing  the  then  existing  condition  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  be  subversive  of  all  peace  and  good 
order  and  actively  hostile  to  spiritual  and  temporal  liberty 
and  the  establishment  of  a  single  and  a  united  central 
Government,  he,  with  a  single-minded  devotion  to  his  ever 
cherished  ideal,  relentlessly  opposed  and  endeavoured  to 
destroy  the  chief  supporters  of  disorder  and  confusion. 
Disdaining  the  well-intentioned  advice  of  his  friends  not 
to  think  aloud,  at  the  cost  of  his  own  reputation  and  per¬ 
sonal  welfare,  he  proclaimed  boldly  : 

“Where  it  is  an  absolute  question  of  the  welfare  of 
our  country,  we  must  admit  of  no  consideration 
of  justice  or  injustice,  of  mercy  or  cruelty,  of 
praise  or  ignominy;  but,  putting  all  these  aside, 
we  must  adopt  whatever  cause  will  save. its  exist¬ 
ence  and  preserve  liberty.” 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  history  repeats  itself.  The 
task  of  a  true  political  patriot  becomes  infinitely  greater 
when  he  is  confronted  by  a  general  disruption  of  society, 
caused  by  cruelty,  discord  and  sedition,  in  fact  corruption 
in  every  shape  and  form,  the  result  of  selfish  and  short¬ 
sighted  policy.  Being  an  eye-witness  of  all  this  chaos, 
Machiavelli,  who  was  never  adverse  to  Christian  virtue 
and  freedom  of  religious  thought,  was  compelled  by  force 
of  events  to  preach  “  public  necessity.” 

Machiavelli  is  wonderfully  “modern”  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  handles  his  intricate  subject.  He  traces  step 
by  step  the  gradual  evolution  and  development  of  the  State 
and  halts  at  a  mixed  form  of  government.  It  is  either  a 
unique  coincidence  or  the  modern  political  statesmanship 
has  built  on  his  ideas,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  European  and  American  constitutional  systems  of  our 
own  times  are  on  the  lines  indicated  by  him  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fragment :  — 

“  At  first  men  lived  like  brutes.  Then  they  thought 
of  choosing  a  chief  for  their  better  protection, 
and  elected  the  strongest  man  amongst  them. 
Thus  the  first  communities  arose ;  the  sentiments 
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of  justice  and  honesty  came  into  being ;  the  first 
laws  were  made,  and  punishments  were  inflicted 
on  transgressors.  Afterwards  they  no  longer 
chose  the  strongest,  but  the  wisest  and  most  pru¬ 
dent  man  to  hold  rule  ;  this  man  then  transmitted 
his  power  to  his  heirs  and  thus  rose  monarchy 
which  was  the  primary  form  of  government.  But 
owing  to  the  innate  tendency  of  mankind  to  abuse 
all  things,  directly  the  monarch  was  assured  of  his 
power,  he  was  sooner  or  later  transformed  into  a 
tyrant.  Thereupon,  cither  in  their  own  defence  or 
that  of  the  people  whose  leaders  they  became,  the 
patricians  came  to  the  front,  and  thus  arose  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  government,  which  in  its  turn,  running  to 
excess  as  soon  as  it  was  firmly  established,  was  con¬ 
verted  into  oligarchy.  Finally  the  people  rose,  and 
founded  the  democratic  Government ;  and  this 
also,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  proceeding  to  excess, 
sank  into  democracy.  This  in  its  turn  made 
princely  power  a  necessity,  and  human  society 
again  trod  the  same  road  from  the  beginning,  with 
infinite  turns  and  deviations,  unless,  as  frequently 
happened,  it  was  checked  half  way  by  falling  a 
prey  to  neighbouring  States.  To  avoid  the  dangers 
caused  by  these  continual  changes  and  revolutions, 
prudent  men  invented  the  mixed  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment-composed  of  all  the  three  forms — judging  it 
to  be  safer  and  more  stable,  because  sovereign, 
patricians,  and  popular  government  being  united 
in  the  same  city,  all  kept  one  another  in  check . ” 

This  is  the  briefest  but  most  didactic  summary  of  the 
conception  of  polity  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  our 
present  age.  The  modern  State  is  ruled  by  a  mixed  form 
as  the  last  and  the  best  step  in  the  evolution  of  political 
statesmanship.  Our  limited  monarchies  and  republics 
are  governed  by  kings  or  presidents  and  the  two  chambers. 
The  popular  element  undoubtedly  dominates  the  whole 
administration,  but  all  three  orders,  the  king  or  the  presi¬ 
dent,  the  aristocracy  and  the  people,  should  be  considered 
jointly  as  repositories  of  sovereign  political  authority, 
holding  one  another  in  check.  The  chief  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Machiavelli’s  and  the  modern  system  is  that,  as  the 
former  was  merely  concerned  with  the  political  and  milit¬ 
ary  activities,  the  latter  besides  these  is  also  responsible 
for  the  mental  and  moral  progress  of  the  nation  in  the 
ost  complex  modern  sense. 
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Ibn  Khaldfin  had  written  :  “  The  State  rests  on  two 
absolutely  indispensable  foundations :  first,  material 
resources  and  communal  sense  which  reveal  themselves 
in  its  military  strength ;  and,  secondly,  financial  adminis¬ 
tration,  whereby  the  army  is  kept  up  and  the  requirements 
of  the  State  are  met ....  Know  that  the  foundation  and 
consolidation  of  the  Empire  depend  on  communal  sense, 
nay,  on  that  peculiar,  unconditional,  higher  type  of 
communal  sense  which  unites  and  quickens  individual 
efforts  into  one  indivisible  whole.  It  is  nothing  but 
a  complete  identification  of  the  interests  of  the  people 
with  those  of  the  Sovereign.” 

Machiavelli’s  oversincerity  of  purpose  undoubtedly 
led  him  into  indiscretion,  inasmuch  as  he  impatiently 
sought  to  remove  the  long  established  abuses  of  power 
in  a  day,  when,  considering  the  situation,  it  would  have 
required  years  for  the  desired  reformation.  His  whole¬ 
hearted  desire  to  share  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  down¬ 
trodden  compatriots,  his  benevolence  and  his  genius  which 
anticipated  the  birth  of  a  perfect  political  humanity, 
failed  to  disillusion  the  world,  which,  always  superficial  in 
its  vision,  vehemently  disapproved  of  his  wild,  and,  as  they 
were  then  considered,  unpractical  political  speculations. 
“  The  Prince”  and  the  incomplete  “  Discourses  ”  were 
looked  upon  as  mad  and  revolutionary  ravings,  and  en¬ 
tailed  unpleasant  consequences  for  their  author.  But 
undeterred  by  the  fear'  of  personal  hurt,  he  persevered  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  His  unbounded  confidence  in 
himself,  his  deep  and  abiding  love  of  liberty,  his  hatred  of 
intolerance  and  his  implacable  antagonism  to  such 
political  abuses  as,  hoary  with  age,  assume  the  garb  of 
conventions,  would  not  allow  the  dangers  which  beset 
his  age  to  overawe  him.  He  hurled  defiance  in  the  face 
of  the  despoilers  of  his  fellow-creatures  and  his  country, 
and  assaulted  the  citadel  of  despotism,  giving  no  quarter. 

He  endeavoured  by  advice  and  precept  to  form  states¬ 
men  and  politicians  who  would  mature  their  schemes  calm¬ 
ly  and  silently  and  learn  to  become  astute  dissemblers, 
not  for  personal  aggrandisement  but  for  the  public  good. 

Considering  the  mass  of  contradictions  surrounding 
the  personality  of  the  master,  it  is  difficult  for  his  biogra¬ 
pher  to  trace  with  accuracy  his  principal  characteristics. 
I  have,  however,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  attempted  to 
give  a  fairly  presentable  picture  of  his  life  and  work  in  this 
short  essay.  There  is  one  point  which,  although  it  has 
been  touched  upon,  needs  amplifying.  Was  Machiavelli 
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a  Pagan,  as  his  writings  would  declare  him  to  be,  or  did 
he  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  heart  continue  to 
adhere  to  Christianity  °  The  great  pleasure  with  which  he 
lingers  in  his  defence  of  real  Christianity  and  his  justified 
wrath  against  its  detractors,  priests  and  tyrants,  plainly 
demonstrate  his  natural  inclination  towards  the  religion 
of  his  birth.  His  ever  irrepressible  love  of  freedom,  both 
temporal  and  religious,  and  the  disastrous  use  of  religion 
by  the  Papacy,  kings  and  republicans  for  the  enslavement 
of  the  Italians,  had  augmented  his  antagonism  for  the 
prevailing  form  of  Christianity,  rendering  him  incapable 
of  practising  the  very  principles  he  so  much  sought  to 
impress  on  others,  and  making  him  proclaim  himself  a 
pagan.  The  best  translation  of  Machiavelli’s  sentiments  is 
to  be  found  in  the  following  words  in  which  Shelley’s 
reasons  for  forsaking  Christianity  are  given  :  — 

To  express  his  abhorrence  of  superstition  ; 

He  took  it  up  as  a  Knight  took  up 

a  Gauntlet, 

In  Defiance  of  injustice 

and  in  so  doing,  he  became  the  apostle  of  the  Modern 
State,  with  its  theories  of  irresponsible  government 
and  “  my  country  right  or  wrong,”  the  destroyer  of 
National  Honour  which  in  Christendom  had  been  so  great 
a  factor  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  He  theorised  from  what 
he  saw  around  him  in  his  day,  with  no  wider  object  than 
the  creation  of  a  strong  State  capable  of  holding  its  own 
against  others.  In  Christendom  religion  was  apart  from 
politics ;  there  was  no  religious  sanction  behind  the  poli¬ 
tical  institutions  which  he  saw,  nor  any  general  and  effective 
recognition  of  a  Higher  Law  to  which  every  king  and  every 
people  alike  owed  obedience;  nor  did  the  idea  of  the  need 
of  such  sanctions  or  of  such  a  law  ever  enter  his  head.  His 
ideal  never  rose  above  the  nation,  whereas  in  the  Muslim 
world  our  Prophet’s  saying  :  “  He  is  not  of  us  who  sides 
with  his  tribe  in  injustice  ”  has  always  elevated  the  ideal 
of  human  brotherhood  in  theory.  Consequently,  Machia¬ 
velli’s  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  Modern  Constitu¬ 
tional  State,  his  failure  in  the  tragic  consequences  of 
unbridled  nationalism  which  have  forced  his  latter-day 
disciples  to  admit  the  pitiful  necessity  of  a  League  of 
Nations  to  restrain  it. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  ORIENTAL  THOUGHT  IN  THE 
FIELD  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  while  the  average 
Indian  student  of  Political  Science  knows  all  about  the 
theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Aquinas  and  Dante, 
Bodin  and  Hobbes,  Rousseau  and  Green,  he  is  generally 
ignorant  of  the  great  political  thinkers  of  the  East,  thinkers 
who  not  merely  propounded  theories  for  the  school-room 
or  the  college  hall  but  who  actually  advised  monarchs 
as  to  the  best  way  of  carrying  on  the  government  of  their 
country.  It  is  noticeable  that  modern  histories  of  various 
sciences  are  as  a  rule  silent  about  the  development  of  those 
sciences  in  the  East,  and  almost  invariably  begin  the  story 
with  Greece  and  Rome,  passing,  after  a  slight  reference  to 
Arabian  thought  on  the  subject,  on  to  the  Medieval  period 
of  European  History.  A  student  with  even  ordinary 
sense  of  perspective  and  vision  is  perplexed  at  this  quaint 
phenomenon,  and  wishes  to  know  whether  the  millennia 
which  passed  between  the  rise  of  the  different  cultures  of 
the  East  and  the  commencement  of  classical  Greek 
History,  and  the  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  fall 
of  Rome  and  the  renaissance  of  Europe  were  really  so 
utterly  devoid  of  all  progressive  thought.  China,  India, 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  such  is  the  wonderful  array 
of  some  of  the  countries  which  developed  their  own  civ¬ 
ilizations  long  before  the  advent  of  Greece  on  the  stage 
fo  human  History ;  moreover  the  great  rise  of  learning 
which  was  the  predominant  factor  of  the  era  after 
the  Arabian  Prophet’s  demise  has  also  to  be  reckoned  with. 
It  is  evident  that  humanity  could  not  have  been  so  barren 
during  all  these  centuries  as  to  be  devoid  of  all  political 
thought,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  discuss 
some  of  the  most  important  material  before  us  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  to  allot  it  a  place  in  the  field  of  Political 
Philosophy. 

Here  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  word  about 
the  general  trend  of  the  history  of  the  Eastern  nations  as 
compared  with  the  West.  When  we  read  a  book  on  the 
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constitutional  history  of  a  Western  country,  we  are  struck 
by  the  great  interminable  struggles  between  the  ruler  and 
the  ruled.  Take  the  case  of  the  more  familiar  history  of 
England  ;  it  strikes  an  impartial  onlooker  that  this  history 
is  full  of  rebellions  and  revolts,  ofMagnaChartasand  Grand 
Remonstrances  of  Petitioners  and  Abhorrers,  and  one  is 
surprised  at  the  utter  lack  of  confidence  evinced  both  by 
the  rulers  and  the  subjects,  which  has  finally  developed 
that  curious  permanent  institution  called  His  Majesty’s 
Opposition.  No  such  antithesis  existed  between  the 
ruler  and  the  ruled  in  Eastern  countries  in  the  heyday  of 
their  giory.  The  sovereign  there  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  State,  the  shadow  of  God,  the  father  and  patron  of  his 
subjects  and  the  protector  of  their  rights.  These  are  not 
mere  idle  words,  for  even  to-day,  in  the  only  Asiatic 
country  which  can  vie  in  power  and  progress  with  any 
nation  of  the  West  (Japan),  the  sovereign  is  regarded 
not  only  as  the  earthly  embodiment  of  the  whole 
nation  but  as  a  very  god  on  earth,  an  entity  to  be  revered 
and  worshipped.  Potentates,  instead  of  higgling  with  the 
representatives  of  their  subjects  over  “  grants  ”  and  “  re¬ 
dress  of  grievances,”  have  always  vied  with  each  other  in 
doing  good  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  Who  can  ever 
forget  how  during  the  last  floods  of  the  Musi,  his  late 
Highness,  the  father  of  our  present  ruler,  threw  open  the 
gates  of  his  palaces  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  who  is 
not  aware  of  the  tremendous  strides  which  these  Domini¬ 
ons1  have  taken  in  the  matter  of  public  works  and  educa¬ 
tion  during  the  rule  of  our  benign  sovereign.  Let  us  also 
remember  how  quite  recently  the  present  Emperor  of 
Japan,  while  he  was  still  Crown  Prince,  made  a  gift  of 
nearly  fifteen  crores  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the 
terrible  earthquake  of  1925.  The  modern  Eastern  po¬ 
tentates  are  only  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  their  an¬ 
cestors  in  title,  and  are  giving  additional  proof,  if  it  be 
needed,  of  the  basic  difference  between  the  monarchy 
of  the  East  and  the  monarchy  of  the  West.  Absolutism  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  an  Oriental  institution  par  excellence, 
but  Oriental  absolutism  seldom  takes  sides  against  the 
people  of  the  land  and  is  nearly  always  benevolent  — 
benevolent  of  a  type  hardly  known  to  the  nations  of  the 
West. 

It  was  necessary  to  dilate,  however  briefly,  on  this 
peculiarity  of  Eastern  politics,  for  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  understand  the  theses  of  oriental 
political  writers.  While  political  philosophers  of  the  West 

(1)H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s  Dominions — Ed., “  Islamic  Culture.” 
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content  themselves  with  logical  and  psychological  factors 
in  the  body-politic  and  deduce  conclusions  from  these 
factors,  Eastern  political  philosophers  are  more  practical 
in  their  method,  and  their  treatises  are  mostly  booklets  on 
the  art  of  government  rather  than  mere  sets  of  theories  of 
a  student  of  political  philosophy.  In  reading  them  one  is 
struck  by  the  great  respect  and  veneration  shown  to  them 
by  the  potentate  as  well  as  by  the  courage  and  daring  with 
which  they,  so  to  speak,  gave  lessons  in  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  those  who  had  the  reins  of  power  in  their  hands. 
We  shall  here  pick  out  a  few  representative  political 
thinkers  from  Eastern  Asia,  Middle  Asia,  Western  Asia 
and  Northern  Africa  and  then  try  to  explain  their  import¬ 
ance,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  any  points  of 
contact  that  may  be  discernible. 

Confucius  (  circa  550-470  B.C.)  is  the  first  writer  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal.  Pre-eminent  in  the  whole  range 
of  political  thinkers  on  account  of  the  great  hold  his 
thought  still  has  over  his  people  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  is  Ku’ng-Fu-Tze,  whose  name 
was  later  on  Latinised  as  Confucius.  He  was  born  about 
the  year  550  B.C.,  when  China  was  passing  through  a  period 
of  interregnum,  and  feudal  lords,  with  almost  regal  rights 
and  privileges,  were  making  themselves  independent 
masters  of  their  little  bits  of  territory  owing  to  the  want 
of  any  proper  controlling  authority.  He  himself  was  a 
native  of  one  of  these  semi-independent  tracts,  the  State 
of  Lu,  towards  the  south  of  the  modern  peninsula  of  Shan¬ 
tung.  At  the  commencement  of  his  career  he  kept 
entirely  aloof  from  polities  and  became  deeply  absorbed 
in  the  history  of  his  country,  trying  to  determine  the  causes 
of  the  anarchy  which  then  prevailed  in  it.  He  was  at  last 
appointed  magistrate  in  the  district  of  Chung-Tu,  and 
then  Minister  of  Justice.  He  had  therefore  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  putting  his  ideas  into  practice.  His  whole  theory 
of  government  was  based  upon  a  strict,  prescribed  cere¬ 
monial  and  routine,  and  principally  consisted  of  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  individual;  for  it  was 
only  thus  that  he  thought  he  could  redress  the  great  wrong 
done  to  the  land  by  the  licentious  acts  of  individuals.  He 
maintained  that  Society  was  made  up  of  five  elements  of  at 
least  two  interrelated  factors  each,  that  is  to  say,  Ruler  and 
Subject,  Husband  and  Wife,  Father  and  Son,  elder  brother 
and  younger  brother,  and  mutual  friends.  It  has  been  so 
ordained  by  Providence  that  the  first  factor  in  the  first 
four  groups  rules  the  second  factor,  which  should  submit 
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to  the  dictates  of  the  first,  and  while  the  first  factor  should 
be  righteous  and  benevolent,  the  conduct  of  the  second 
should  be  marked  by  sincerity  and  truthfulness.  So 
far  as  friends  are  concerned,  says  Confucius,  they  should 
contrive  towards  the  mutual  promotion  of  virtue.  Such 
are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  well-ordered  society, 
and  whenever  these  principles  are  violated  by  passion  on 
either  side,  the  Society  immediately  tends  to  become 
anarchical. 

We  notice  that  among  the  five  groups  enumerated  by 
the  sage,  the  foremost  is  that  of  ruler  and  subject,  and 
Confucius  says  that  while  the  ruler  should  be  righteous 
and  just,  the  subjects  should  submit  to  his  orders  with 
sincerity.  Filial  love  is  to  him  the  keynote  of  all  politics, 
and  the  people  should  obey  the  government  in  the  same 
way  as  the  son  obeys  the  dictates  of  wise  parents.  But 
an  oppressive  government  he  could  never  tolerate,  and 
there  is  a  story  of  a  woman  of  Ch’i  whom  he  saw  weeping 
at  a  tomb  ;  he  sent  one  of  his  disciples  to  enquire  the  cause 
of  her  sorrow,  and  was  told  that  her  husband  as  well  as 
her  father-in-law  had  been  killed  by  a  tiger  on  that  very 
spot.  When  asked  why,  in  that  case,  she  remained  there, 
she  said  that  she  did  not  go  because  at  least  that  place  was 
free  from  an  oppressive  government.  Confucius  there¬ 
upon  turned  to  his  disciples  and  remarked  that  evidently 
oppressive  government  was  more  to  be  feared  than  a 
beast  of  prey. 

Confucius  died  in  478  B.  C.  with  his  mission  partly 
successful.  The  Imperial  State  of  Ch’on  as  well  as  the 
feudal  system  subsisted  for  another  two  centuries,  when 
both  were  swept  away  by  the  first  historical  dynasty 
of  China,  the  dynasty  of  Ts’in.  It  was  his  grief  that 
what  was  wanted  was  a  model  ruler  who  could  act  according 
to  his  precepts,  and  such  a  ruler  was  not  to  be  found  any¬ 
where.  He  was,  however,  a  great  believer  in  his  own  ideas 
as  well  as  in  the  preponderating  goodness  of  human 
nature,  and  he  has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  inner¬ 
most  recesses  of  Chinese  family  life  and  politics,  which  has 
subsisted  to  our  own  day.  It  is  perhaps  only  when 
mere  names  have  replaced  realities  and  the  interrela¬ 
tionship  between  the  government  and  the  people  has 
disappeared  that  China  has  re-entered  an  era  of  interreg¬ 
num  from  which  Confucius  wished  to  extricate  her  so  much. 

We  cannot,  however,  fully  understand  Confucius’s 
mission  till  we  have  studied  the  works  of  one  of  his  follow¬ 
ers,  namely  Mong-Tze  or  Mencius,  who  was  born  in 
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372  B.  C.  and  died  in  287  B.  C.  Interregnum  was  still 
the  order  of  the  day  in  China  which  was  rent  asunder  by 
the  internecine  feuds  of  the  Seven  Monarchies  into  which 
the  Empire  was  split  up.  Mencius  grieved  that  while 
on  the  one  hand  the  royal  ordinances  were  systematically 
violated,  on  the  other  the  people  were  labouring  under 
continuous  oppression  from  above.  He  was  utterly 
hopeless  about  the  future  of  Ch’on  and  his  idea  was  to  go 
about  from  State  to  State  till  he  found  a  ruler  who  could 
listen  to  his  counsel. 

It  was  under  such  unsettled  conditions  that  he  pro¬ 
pounded  his  theory  of  government.  He  says  that  kingship 
is  no  doubt  a  Divine  institution,  but  the  question  remains 
as  to  who  is  the  favoured  one  of  the  Almighty.  Mencius 
answers  this  quite  logically  that  only  he  is  fit  to  ascend 
the  throne  and  remain  there  whom  God  has  made  capable 
of  shouldering  this  burden,  that  is  to  say,  one  who  is 
a  man  of  character  and  is  fit  to  carry  on  the  government 
properly.  No  doubt  government  is  from  God,  but  gover¬ 
nors  must  be  discovered  by  the  people.  He  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  monarch  whose  rule  is  injurious  and  who 
is  deaf  to  all  remonstrances  is  unfit  to  hold  the  reins  of 
government  and  should  be  set  aside  either  by  a  member 
of  his  own  household  or  by  a  worthy  minister,  or  else  by  a 
“  minister  of  Heaven,”  by  which  he  means  a  person  of 
character  who  can  fulfil  the  responsibilities  of  State  better. 
A  good  king,  says  Mencius,  must  be  benevolent  and 
righteous,  for  benevolence  and  righteousness  have  no 
enemies,  and  no  purely  selfish  man  should  remain  a 
sovereign,  who  could  be  happy  while  others  were  miserable. 

Mencius’s  word  was  prophetic,  and  Imperial  Ch’on 
continued  its  path  of  decadence  till  a  very  short  time  after¬ 
wards  it  was  finally  annexed  by  Ts’in  in  222  B.  C.  His 
theory  of  the  Divinity  of  Kingship  coupled  with  the  right 
of  the  people  to  select  the  sovereign  is  perhaps  unique  in 
the  annals  of  Political  Philosophy.  He  was,  like  Confu¬ 
cius,  an  idealist,  and  was  looking  for  a  prince  after  his 
own  heart,  whom  he  could  not  discover.  The  first  period 
of  the  history  of  China  closes  about  this  time,  and  with 
the  supremacy  of  Ts’in  begins  a  new  epoch  which  lasted 
right  up  to  our  own  day,  when  the  last  Emperor  was 
dethroned  and  the  Republic  proclaimed  in  1911. 

We  now  traverse  the  road  from  the  Far  East  to  the 
Middle  East,  from  China  to  our  own  country,  India.  It 
was  a  period  of  great  turmoil  in  the  politics  of  the  Middle 
East,  for  Alexander  the  Macedonian  had  overrun  practically 
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all  the  world  known  to  him  and  had  subdued  not 
only  Greece  and  Egypt  but  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Afghan¬ 
istan  and  the  Panjab.  It  was  in  India  that  he  first  met 
with  opposition  of  a  considerable  extent,  and  not  only 
had  he  to  retrace  his  footsteps  back  from  the  banks  of 
the  Satlej,  but  those  whom  he  had  left  behind  were  finally 
forced  to  evacuate  the  Panjab  by  the  Maurya  Emperor, 
Chandragupta.  We  have  here  to  deal  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  this  Indian  potentate,  who  is  variously  named 
Chanakey,  Kautilya  and  Vishnugupta.  We  know  nothing 
about  the  date  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death,  but  internal 
evidence  goes  to  prove  that  he  must  have  compiled  his 
remarkable  work,  the  Arthashastra,  some  time  between. 
321  and  300  B.  C. 

The  author  says  at  the  outset  that  the  compilation 
“is  made  as  a  compendium  of  almost  alltheArthashastras, 
which,  in  view  of  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  dominion 
have  been  composed  by  ancient  teachers.”  In  fact  it 
contains  both  a  resume  and  a  critique  of  the  ancient  Indian 
authors  on  Political  Philosophy  and  a  correct  account  of 
the  administration  of  the  vast  Maurya  Empire.  The  author 
shows  his  intensely  practical  nature,  and  instead  of 
beating  about  the  bush,  theorising  about  the  outward 
phenomena  of  the  State,  goes  immediately  into  the  inner 
working  of  its  machinery.  It  is  remarkable  how  this  old 
author  and  statesman  forestalls  the  state  of  nature  de¬ 
picted  by  the  English  philosopher,  Thomas  Hobbes, 
nearly  two  thousand  years  later,  and  says  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  before  the  formation  of  the  State  was  that 
of  Matsya-nyaya  or  the  “  logic -of  the  Fish  ”  that  is  to  say, 
just  as  in  the  wide  ocean  large  fishes  feed  on  smaller  ones, 
so  in  the  epoch  of  the  pre-State.  everyone  was  on  the 
look-out  to  prey  upon  the  weak  and  the  helpless  and  thus 
to  increase  his  own  authority  and  prosperity.  There  is, 
however,  no  express  contract  either  as  between  the  sove¬ 
reign  and  the  others,  or  among  the  individuals  themselves, 
but  Kautilya  has  no  doubt  that  a  condition  of  tacit  contract 
existed  as  between  the  King  and  his  subjects.  Tt  would 
be  proper  here  to  quote  Kautilya’s  very  words  in  this 
connection  :  “  People  suffering  from  anarchy,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  proverbial  tendency  of  a  large  fish  to 
swallow  a  small  one,  first  elected  Manu  the  Vaivasvata  to 
be  their  king,  and  allotted  one-sixth  of  the  grain  grown 
and  one-tenth  of  the  merchandise  as  sovereign  dues. 
Fed  by  this  payment,  Kings  took  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  safety  and  security  of 
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their  subjects  and  of  being  answerable  for  the  sins  of  their 
subjects  when  the  principle  of  levying  just  punishments 
and  taxes  has  been  instated.” 

According  to  Kautilya,  the  king  should  avoid  injuring 
women,  be  truthful,  and  shun  all  haughtiness  and  evil 
ways.  This  can  only  be  the  outcome  of  a  grounding  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  useful  to  their  responsible  position, 
so  that  in  order  to  become  good  kings  in  later  life,  princes 
of  the  blood  should  be  given  a  thorough  intellectual 
training.  Kings  should  not  covet  the  lands,  riches,  sons 
and  wives  of  the  slain,  nor  should  they  annex  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  those  whom  they  have  subdued  in  war,  but 
should  set  the  son  of  the  slain  prince  on  the  throne.  He 
goes  on  to  mention  the  three  Shaktis  or  powers  of  the  King 
which  are  described  by  earlier  authors,  i.e.,  the  Mantra- 
Shakti  or  power  of  taking  counsel,  the  Prabhu-Shakti 
Majesty  of  the  Royal  person  and  the  Utsaha-Shakti  or 
energy,  and  says  that  these  Shaktis  are  supported  res¬ 
pectively  by  knowledge,  army  and  treasury,  and  the 
personal  courage  of  the  sovereign.  Kautilya  quotes  the 
ancient  acharyas  who  held  that  the  Utsaha-Shakti  or 
personal  energy  of  the  sovereign  was  more  important  than 
his  Prabhu-Shakti  and  thus  forestalls  Walter  Bagehot’s 
famous  theory  of  the  dignified  and  efficient  elements  of 
government  by  thousands  of  years. 

Kautilya  is  less  a  political  theorist  than  a.  practical 
counsellor  in  the  art  of  government,  and  it  is  not  a  mere 
coincidence  that  he  has  been  compared  by  some,  chiefly 
by  the  Italian  Botazzi,  to  Machiavelli.  But  it  is  notice¬ 
able  that  he  is  far  less  Machiavellian  and  more  straight¬ 
forward  than  the  Florentine,  and  dilates  on  the  art  of 
government  in  fairly  comprehensible  terms.  It  would 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  his  diplomatic 
theories,  but  in  order  to  provide  a  correct  perspective 
for  the  method  of  his  argument,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  mention  some  of  his  elements  of  statecraft.  He  says 
that  Dominion  may  be  acquired  in  three  ways  ;  a  country 
may  be  newly  conquered,  recovered  from  a  usurper  or  in¬ 
herited.  When  a  king  subdues  another  he  should  put 
the  virtues  of  the  overpowered  monarch  entirely  in  the 
shade,  should  favour  the  learned,  the  charitable  and  the 
brave,  and  should  relieve  the  helpless  and  the  miserable 
from  their  unfortunate  plight.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  native  population,  the  conquering  potentate 
should  respect  the  established  customs  as  much  as  possible. 
No  doubt  the  king  may  have  to  follow  some  unscrupulous 
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means  in  order  to  bring  the  people  to  his  side  ;  for  instance, 
says  Kautilya,  a  conqueror  should  forthwith  proclaim  his 
own  association  with  the  gods  and  thus  keep  the  subdued 
people  from  turning  away.  But  we  find  this  method 
applied  only  to  very  few  cases,  and,  generally  speaking, 
Kautilya  is  more  straightforward  than  would  at  first 
sight  appear. 

Before  passing  on  to  our  next  author,  mention  should 
be  made  of  Kautilya’s  theory  of  punishment.  He  says 
that  one  who  inflicts  too  severe  a  punishment  becomes 
oppressive,  while  one  whose  decrees  are  too  mild  is  easily 
overpowered,  and  only  he  is  respected  by  all  whose  judg¬ 
ment  is  according  to  the  crime  committed,  neither  more 
nor  less.  Punishment  is  a  sure  guarantee  of  social  order, 
for  without  it  the  State  would  lapse  into  the  condition  of 
Matsya-Nyaya  and  the  strong  begin  to  overpower  the  weak. 
All  this  shows  that  Kautilya  wishes  the  punishment  to 
fit  the  crime  thus  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  State, 
and  the  importance  of  this  principle  becomes  the  more 
apparent  when  we  perceive  that  it  was  not  till  very  late 
in  history  that  it  was  finally  accepted  in  Europe,  after 
Montesquieu  had  traced  the  line  of  reform  in  the  matter 
of  trial  and  punishment  in  his  Esprit  des  Lois  (lib. 
vi  &  vii)  and  Beccaria  had  forcefully  put  forth  the  more 
human  point  of  view  in  his  Dei  delitti  e  delle  pene  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Kautilya’s  work  remains 
as  the  first  complete  description  of  constitutional,  political 
and  legal  conditions  of  a  vast  Empire,  and  if  we  exclude 
the  book  named  Constitution  of  Athens  which  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  his  contemporary,  Aristotle,  it  is  the  first  system¬ 
atic  work  on  the  constitution  of  any  country  available. 

Turning  still  further  to  the  West,  we  come  to  the 
rich  land  of  Persia,  a  land  which ^  was  once  the  home  of 
some  of  the  mightiest  Empires  of  the  world.  The  ancient 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanians  was  shattered  by  the  Muslim 
Arabs  at  the  battles  of  Kadisia  in  637  A.  C.  and  Nehawand 
in  641  A.C.  and  thenceforward  Persia  became  an  appanage 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Khalifa  of  Islam,  which  extended 
from  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus  right  up  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  After  the  battle  of  Sifin  in  657  and  the  death 
of  the  fourth  Khalifa,  Ali  in  661.  he  Muslim  Empire 
became  a  hereditary  State  of  the  type  of  the  Persian  or 
the  Greek  monarchy,  and  was  gradually  split  up  into  a 
number  of  principalities.  With  the  wan  ng  of  the  Abbasid 
dynasty  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  A.  C.,  a 
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race  arose  in  the  heart  of  the  Islamic  State  which  was 
to  supplant  even  the  Arabs  in  orthodoxy  and  the  defence 
of  their  faith  and  patrimony.  These  were  the  Turks. 
The  descendants  of  the  Khalifa  Harun-al -Rashid  soon 
became  impotent  in  the  hands  of  some  Turkish  leader, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  continuously  shifted  from 
capital  to  capital  and  principality  to  principality.  Such 
a  principality  was  that  of  the  Seljuqs,  who  carved  a  State 
towards  the  East  of  the  lands  of  the  Khilafat.  Toghral 
Beg  the  Seljflq  extended  his  sway  over  Mesopotamia  and 
Armenia,  while  his  nephew  Alp  Arslan  routed  the  Greek 
Emperor  Diogenes,  subdued  the  Georgians  in  the  West 
and  carried  his  banner  right  into  Turkistan  in  the  East. 
The  climax  of  theEmpire  of  theSeljfiqs  was  reached  during 
the  Sultanate  of  his  son  Malik  Shah  who  reigned  from  1072 
to  1092  A.  C.  In  the  words  of  the  French  historian 
Sedillot  (Histoire  des  Arabes),  his  name  was  uttered 
in  prayers  from  Mecca  to  Baghdad  and  from  Ispahan  to 
Kashghar,  and  he  ultimately  became  master  of  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor. 

Here  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  terri¬ 
torial  expansion  of  Alp  Arslan  and  Malik  Shah  as  with  the 
literary  and  political  efforts  of  their  minister  Khawaja 
Hassan,  surnamed  Nizam-ul-Mulk  Tusi.  As  has  been 
mentioned  above,  it  is  the  glory  of  the  East  that  it  has 
produced  men  who  were  both  political  theorists  and 
active  diplomats  and  ministers,  and  made  their  mark  by 
practising  their  own  theories  in  actual  politics.  Nizam- 
ul-Mulk  was  one  of  these,  and  had  it  been  only  for  his 
public  work  he  would  have  been  claimed  as  one  of  the 
greatest  administrators  of  the  world.  But  he  was  much 
more  than  that ;  in  his  Siasat-namah  and  his  political 
testament,  the  Adab-ul-  Wuzara,  we  see  the  litterateur  and 
the  savant  pondering  over  the  vast  area  of  administration 
with  all  his  practical  experience  and  learning  behind  him, 
and  trying  to  solve  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  knotty 
riddles  in  the  science  of  administration.  The  first  book, 
Siasat-N amah,  is  addressed  to  his  august  patron,  while 
the  second  consists  of  a  series  of  advices  to  his  eldest  son 
Fakhr-ul-Mulk. 

Both  the  Siamt-N amah  and  the  Adab-ul-Wuzara  are, 
marked  by  an  extraordinary  wealth  of  learning  and  thought. 
The  author  was  well-versed  in  the  sacred  Traditions  and 
jurisprudence,  and  was,  besides,  a  poet  of  some  note ; 
but  what  interests  us  most  is  his  great  historical  learning 
and  acumen.  No  point  does  he  raise,  no  principles  does 
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he  develop,  no  idea  does  he  propound,  without  a  wealth 
of  illustrations  from  the  history  of  the  East  and  West. 
Sometimes  an  excursion  is  made  into  the  history  of 
Ghazni  and  Khorasan,  at  other  times  the  author  leads  us 
into  the  annals  of  Baghdad,  Cairo  and  Mecca,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  page  which  does  not  bristle  with  efficiency  and 
erudition.  With  the  cares  of  a  State  almost  co- extensive 
with  the  civilized  Middle  East, ‘he  found  time  to  make  him¬ 
self  master  of  all  that  was  useful  and  interesting  in  the 
history  of  the  surrounding  lands,  and  lived  to  apply  its 
lessons  to  his  pet  theories  of  government  barely  a  year 
before  his  death  which  occurred  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin 
in  1092. 

Looking  into  the  contents  of  these  two  works,  we  are 
struck  by  the  learned  author’s  power  of  analysis.  He 
begins  with  the  duties  of  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects 
and  says  that,  although  monarchy  is  a  divine  institution 
and  a  monarch  is  God’s  own  choice,  still  only  such  poten¬ 
tates  have  been  successful  whose  period  of  office  has  been 
marked  by  rule  of  law  and  correct  principles  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  Kings  should  seek  the  good-will  of  the  Almighty, 
which  is  only  possible  when  they  are  just  and  benevolent 
to  their  subjects.  Not  only  should  they  themselves  be 
just  but  they  should  take  care  that  their  servants  and 
representatives  should  also  follow  in  their  steps,  and  if  a 
complaint  be  made  against  them,  the  sovereign  should 
hold  a  secret  enquiry  into  their  conduct.  He  admonishes 
his  master  that,  once  a  charge  against  a  subordinate  is 
definitely  proved,  he  should  be  punished  forthwith,  in 
order  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  awe  in  the  minds  of  other 
civil  servants.  Nizam-ul-Mulk  rightly  lays  great  stress 
on  the  office  of  the  Qadi  or  judge,  and  says  that  only  those 
should  be  appointed  to  this  important  post  who  are  honest 
and  well-versed  in  law,  and  that  they  should  be  well  paid  ; 
for,  says  he,  this  is  an  office  the  discharge  of  which  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  difficult  of  all,  in  that  it  is  the  judge  who  is, 
in  a  way,  the  real  ruler  over  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
subjects  of  the  realm. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk  passes  the  whole  machinery  of  admin¬ 
istration  under  review,  dealing  with  such  varied  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  preparation  of  the  Budget,  the  influence  of 
women  over  government,  the  post-office,  foreign  embassies, 
regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  entourage  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign,  grants  of  titles,  etc.  As  is  usual  with  all  the 
savants  of  the  age,  he  extols  knowledge  and  learned  men 
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and  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Muslim  saint,  Sufian-i- 
Sfiri,  that  the  best  King  is  one  who  keeps  company  with 
the  learned,  and  the  worst  man  of  learning  one  who 
keeps  company  with  Kings.  Nizam-ul-Mulk  himself  was 
a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  it  is  said  that  the  most 
acceptable  present  which  could  be  off  erred  to  him  was 
a  book.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  famous  Nizamiah 
University  at  Baghdad  which  opened  its  gates  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1067  and  which  had  its  branches  in  such  far  off  centres 
as  Ispahan,  Nishapur,  Merv,  Mosul,  Basrah,  Herat,  Tus 
and  other  important  cities  of  the  Empire. 

The  theme  of  his  second  great  work  on  Politics,  the 
Adab-ul-Wuzara,  is  admonition  to  his  son  never  to  accept 
the  office  of  Vizier,  for  it  is  fraught  with  great  difficulties 
and  pitfalls.  The  limited  nature  of  this  paper  prevents 
me  from  discussing  these  salutary  admonitions,  but  it 
would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  deal  with  the  second 
part  of  the  treatise  where  he  enumerates  the  duties  and 
functions  of  a  Minister.  He  says  that  a  minister  should 
defend  the  dictates  of  God,  act  in  accordance  with  the 
order  of  the  sovereign,  have  due  regard  for  those  who  are 
in  daily  communion  with  his  master  as  well  as  for  the 
people  of  the  kingdom.  He  advises  the  future  minister 
to  test  even  the  smallest  action  of  his  on  the  touchstone 
of  his  own  common-sense  and  ever  to  remain  a  man  of 
strong  character,  just  conscience  and  truth,  for  without 
these  noble  qualities  he  will  never  prove  to  be  a  real  well- 
wisher  of  his  master  and  his  country.  In  dealing  with  the 
desiderata  of  a  minister,  Nizam-ul-Mulk  lays  great  stress 
on  the  science  of  which  he  was  himself  a  master,  the  science 
of  history,  and  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  it  has  a 
close  relation  to  the  acts  of  Statecraft.  He  puts  the  whole 
philosophy  of  history  in  a  nutshell  when  he  says  that  in 
this  world  of  causes  and  consequences,  facts  are  ever 
repeating  themselves,  so  that  when  we  know  that  a  partic¬ 
ular  set  of  facts  was  followed  once  upon  a  time  by  a 
particular  consequence,  we  shall  be  right  in  surmising 
that  if  the  same  set  of  circumstances  recurs  the  same 
consequences  will  follow.  Finally,  he  advises  the  future 
minister  to  have  especial  regard  for  the  men  of  the  sword, 
without  whom  no  throne  can  be  stable,  and  the  men  of  the 
pen,  without  whom  no  ministry  can  be  successful. 

Such  was  the  thought  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  the  savant 
founder  of  seats  of  learning,  minister  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  States  of  his  time,  a  man  who  made  his  own  life 
a  model  for  others  to  follow.  We  now  pass  on  in  our 
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survey  to  lands  further  west,  which  are  by  reason  of  their 
geographical  position  in  close  relation  with  the  Western 
countries  of  Europe,  namely  Northern  Africa  and  Southern 
Spain.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  A.  C., 
Spain  was  in  a  bad  way,  for  the  beneficent  culture  of  the 
Muslims,  which  had  made  Spain  what  it  was,  was  being 
eradicated  by  the  conquering  arm  of  the  Christians.  It 
was  yet  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Muslims  were 
either  expelled  from  the  country  or  forced  to  forsake  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors  at  the  point  of  the  sword  of 
Fernando  the  Catholic  and  his  consort  Isabella  of  Castille, 
when  there  arose  from  the  town  of  Tunis  a  man  of  remark 
able  knowledge  and  industry  as  well  as  of  historical  and 
political  acumen,  perhaps  the  first  scientific  historian  of 
the  modern  world,  one  who  has  left  an  indelible  mark  on 
the  annals  of  the  science  of  history,  Ibn  Khaldun. 

Ibn  Khaldun  was  born  in  Tunis  in  1322  and  lived  on 
to  the  hoary  age  of  84,  dying  at  Cairo  in  1406.  Northern 
Africa  was  then  split  up  into  a  number  of  petty  dynasties, 
while  three-fourths  of  Spain  had  fallen  under  the  supremacy 
of  Christian  States.  We  see  Ibn  Khaldun  going  from  one 
African  capital  to  another,  now  at  Fez  and  Granada,  then 
at  Tlemcen  and  Tunis  ;  invited  by  the  Christian  Pedro, 
surnamed  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castille,  to  take  possession 
of  his  ancestral  estate  at  Seville;  taking  part  along  with 
the  ruler  of  Egypt  in  a  Syrian  campaign  against  Timfir  ; 
and  finally  serving  as  a  judge  at  Cairo.  He  lived  and 
wrote  at  the  time  of  the  general  dissolution  of  the  Arab 
States,  which  had  to  face  the  onslaught  of  the  Christians 
from  the  North-West  and  the  Mughals  from  the  North- 
East.  The  Muslim  East  was  in  a  turmoil  and  the  ideal 
of  nationality  was  at  loggerheads  with  the  old  bond  of 
religious  unity.  Ibn  Khaldun  noticed  all  this,  and  coup¬ 
ling  this  with  his  native  thoroughness  and  erudition,  pro¬ 
duced  the  remarkable  book  called  the  “  History  of  the 
Arabs,  Berbers  and  Other  Neighbouring  Nations.” 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  do  justice  to  all 
the  principles  propounded  by  this  author,  so  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  some  of  his  theories.  Ibn  Khaldfin 
laid  great  stress  on  the  comparative  method  of  politics, 
which  is  a  method  whereby  one  set  of  facts  is  compared 
to  another  set  of  facts  and  conclusions  derived  therefrom. 
It  was  only  natural  that  with  this  point  of  view  he  should 
consider  the  Science  of  History  to  be  not  only  allied  to 
Political  Philosophy,  but  Political  Philosophy  to  be  a  part 
of  History,  so  much  so  that  he  has  prefaced  to  his  great 
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work  a  detailed  dissertation  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  States 
which  forms  his  main  contribution  to  Political  Science. 

At  the  outset  of  his  Prolegomena  he  describes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Science  of  History  and  says  that  it  is  this 
science  whereby  we  get  to  know  the  ways  of  the  ancients, 
the  moral  condition  of  ages  gone  by,  the  teachings  of  Divine 
Messengers  and  the  politics  and  diplomacy  of  states  which 
have  passed  away,  and  with  the  help  of  facts  thus 
collected,  we  can  choose  the  path  best  suited  to  us.  But 
in  order  to  be  useful  to  posterity  History  should  deal  with 
the  social  and  political  development  of  a  people,  and  not 
merely  with  the  actions  of  a  few  individuals.  Man  is 
distinguished  from  other  animals  by  his  power  of  reflection, 
his  tendency  towards  association  and  the  need  of  a  con¬ 
trolling  authority,  but  these  very  facts  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  difference  between  the  various  groups  of  human 
beings,  and  this  difference  is  vastly  intensified  by  the  effect 
of  climate  and  the  geographical  position  of  different 
countries.  We  must  notice  here  that  it  was  not  till  Bodin 
reinitiated  and  Montesquieu  developed  this  theory  of 
the  physical  background  of  politics  that  Europe  first 
began  to  think  of  these  problems,  finally  leading  to  the 
extravagant  generalizations  of  certain  modern  geographers 
who  say  that  every  thing,  from  human  physiognomy  and 
the  shape  of  human  hair  down  to  the  social,  political  and 
religious  conditions  of  different  human  groups,  depends 
to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  configuration  of  the  soil  and 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  locality. 

Ibn  Khaldun’s  theory  of  the  effect  of  geographical  and 
climatic  conditions  on  the  social  structure  of  human 
beings  is  interspersed  with  illustrations  from  the  animal 
world  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  various  human  races. 
He  says  that  it  is  obvious  that  those  living  near  the 
equator  must  be  exposed  to  excessive  heat  and  thus  be 
handicapped  in  general  progress.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
those  nations  which  live  in  temperate  climates,  such  as 
the  Arabs,  the  Romans,  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks,  who 
have  most  contributed  to  the  history  of  civilization 
and  culture.  In  the  same  way  nomadic  tribes  depend 
for  their  food  on  fresh  milk  and  fresh  meat,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  much  more  powerful  and  hardy,  both  physically  and 
spiritually,  than  their  urban  brethren  ;  for,  says  Ibn 
Khaldfin,  are  not  the  gazelle,  the  wild  cow  and  the  wild 
ass  far  healthier  and  stronger  than  their  tamer  kin  ? 

Ibn  Khaldun  maintains  that  the  State  has  its  founda¬ 
tion  on  one  of  two  great  moral  principles,  the  sense  of 
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one-ness  and  religion.  If  we  were  to  analyse  the  basis 
of  the  formation  of  nations  and  try  to  discover  some  uni¬ 
formity  in  this  analysis,  we  should  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  unity  and  the  resolve  to  work 
together  which  alone  makes  strong  and  independent 
nations ;  and  it  is  only  this  phenomenon  which  can  explain 
the  successful  formation  of  such  heterogeneous  nations  as 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  Ibn  Khaldun  attacks  the  problem  slightly 
differently.  He  says  that  the  sense  of  one-ness  may  be 
traced  back  to  tribal  consanguinity.  With  the  extension 
of  the  tribal  territory  and  the  genesis  of  the  State  it  was 
found  that,  instead  of  their  being  only  one  aggregate  of 
Unity,  the  group  consisted  of  a  number  of  such  aggregates; 
and  the  State  really  comes  into  being  after  the  final  victory 
of  one  element  over  all  others,  so  that  its  special  power  of 
co-action  subdues  all  other  powers  and  thus  becomes 
sovereign  in  relation  to  all  other  entities  within  its  pur¬ 
view. 

The  last  point  to  be  touched  in  this  connection  is  Ibn 
Khaldun’s  analysis  of  the  history  of  mankind  and  of  the 
successive  stages  in  the  development  of  the  State.  He 
says  that  the  natural  life  of  an  empire  is  limited  to  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  or  nearly  three  human  generations. 
The  group  idea  begins  in  tribal  nomadic  peoples  when 
men  lead  healthy  open-air  lives,  respect  women  and  keep 
their  neighbours  in  awe^by  their  valour  and  hardihood 
till  they  overpower  their  enemies  and  begin  to  rule  as  an 
imperial  nation.  Where  formerly  the  tribe  led  a  stren¬ 
uous  life,  now  it  begins  to  lead  a  life  of  opulence,  and  all 
real  authority  begins  to  be  centred  in  its  leader,  while  the 
populace  becomes  lazy  and  indolent.  Communal  spirit 
is  now  gone  and  no  feeling  but  that  of  submission  to  the 
commands  of  the  ruler  is  either  known  or  tolerated. 
People  become  more  and  more  effete  and  effeminate  till 
the  ruler  is  obliged  to  surround  himself  with  mercenaries, 
slaves  and  freedmen,  in  order  to  save  the  State  from  for¬ 
eign  domination.  The  end  soon  comes,  and  the  State 
which  was  once  a  source  of  terror  to  its  neighbours  finally 
falls  a  prey  to  one  of  them. 

Looking  back  on  the  past  history  of  the  nations,  we 
find  that  this  analysis  is  not  without  a  good  deal  of  truth. 
The  history  of  the  great  empires  of  the  world  may  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  periods,  namely,  the 
foundation  of  the  State  with  all  the  might  of  the  component 
population,  the  leadership  of  a  chief  or  King  followed  by 
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absolutism  in  government.  Autocracy  has  a  curious 
result ;  as  all  the  responsibility  of  government  rests  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  single  person,  the  subjects  either  begin 
to  lead  a  life  of  carelessness  and  ease  or  else  begin  to  agi¬ 
tate  for  popular  rights.  In  the  former  case  the  prediction 
of  Ibn  Khaldftn  generally  comes  to  pass  and  the  State  dies 
a  natural  death,  while  in  the  case  of  the  second  alternative 
and  the  success  of  the  popular  experiment  a  new  State  in 
effect  takes  the  place  of  the  first  and  the  cycle  begins  to 
work  over  again. 

We  have  traced  to  some  extent  the  political  principles 
of  five  remarkable  personalities  of  the  East,  namely 
Confucius  and  Mencius,  Kautilya,  Nizam-ul-Mulk  Tusi 
and  Ibn  Khaldun.  It  will  easily  be  gathered  from  this 
what  an  important  place  they  hold  not  only  in  Oriental 
political  thought  but  in  political  thought  in  general. 
Confucius,  who  flourished  long  before  the  birth  of  Plato, 
may  be  said  to  be  father  of  all  political  philosophy,  and 
although  he  could  not  stem  the  baneful  tide  of  degenera¬ 
tion  and  degradation  in  the  Imperial  State  of  Ch’or^  his 
principles  were  accepted  and  adopted  by  his  countrymen 
to  a  great  extent,  with  the  remarkable  result  that  to-day 
China  is  the  only  existing  State  which  has  lived  an  inde¬ 
pendent  life  from  time  immemorial.  Kautilya  was 
a  contemporary  of  Aristotle,  but  in  contrast  to  the  Western 
sage,  he  actually  shouldered  the  burden  of  the  Empire  to 
which  he  belonged.  The  great  difference  between  the 
method  of  Aristotle  and  that  of  Kautilya  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  while  Aristotle  harped  on  an  out-of-date 
tune  and  dealt  with  the  city-state  and  its  constitution,  when 
it  had  already  passed  from  actuality  to  past  history, 
Kautilya  describes  an  organism  still  with  a  throbbing  pulse. 
When  Aristotle  talks  of  Athenian  democracy  and  Spartan 
aristocracy,  he  knows  that  these  entities  have  really  been 
swept  away  by  the  might  of  the  Macedonian  arms ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Kautilya  bases  his  principles  on  what  he 
actually  saw  and  experienced,  and  he  was  perhaps  himself 
responsible  for  the  great  organization  which  is  so  amply 
described  in  his  work. 

Coming  to  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  we  see  the  statesman  and 
the  political  philosopher  again  merged  into  one,  and  it 
was  perhaps  due  to  this  happy  aggregation  of  his  natural 
capacities  that  we  see  him  withstanding  the  onslaughts 
of  his  famous  school-mate  and  adversary,  Hassan  ibn 
Sabbah  the  leader  of  the  sect  of  the  Assassins ;  wielding 
authority  on  the  huge  Empire  of  Alp  Arslan  and  Malik 
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Shah,  and  then  sitting  down  in  his  study  and  writing  one 
book  of  political  precepts  for  his  sovereign  lord  and 
another  for  his  son.  It  is  more  or  less  the  same  story 
retold  in  the  case  of  Ibn  Khaldun  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  men  of  such  world-wide  experience  and  remarkable 
calibre  should  have  forestalled  later  European  writers 
in  their  breadth  of  vision,  inventive  mind,  and  power  of 
analysis. 

Haroon  Khan  Sherwani. 
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THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  ISLAM* 

5.  SHI'AH. 

In  the  4th/10  Century  the  oldest  counterpart  of  the 
official  Caliphate,  Kharijism,  had  lost  its  importance1. 
As  small  theological  Separatists,  Kharijis  were  found 
scattered  over  the  centre  of  the  Empire.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  they  caused  in  Eastern  Mesopotamia  a 
few  disturbances.2  Only  on  the  frontiers  they  still 
maintained  their  strength, —right  back  in  Afghanistan3, 
and  in  the  West  where  the  Berbers  on  either  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  cast  in  their  lot  with  them4. 

The  Mahdite  Shi‘ahs,  the  Karmathians  and  the  Fati- 
mids,  however,  continued  the  Kharijite  struggle  against 
the  Caliphate,  an  indication  that  the  old  Islamic  regime 
was  at  an  end.  The  revival  of  the  essentially  old  oriental 
ideas  in  Shia‘ism  at  the  expense  of  Islam  constitutes 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  spiritual  movements  of  the 
4th/10th  century.  Wellhausen’s  researches  have  shown 
that  Shia‘ism  was  not,  as  it  was  formerly  believed  to  be, 
a  reaction  of  the  Iranian  spirit  against  Islam5.  Of  this 
view  the  geographical  expansion  of  the  sect  in  the  4th 
century  affords  strong  confirmation.  Already  at  the  end 
of  this  century  Khawarizimi  called  Babylonia  the 
classic  soil  of  Shia’ism6  and  Kufa,  with  the  grave  of  ‘Ali, 
its  head-quarters. 

“He  who  craves  the  martyr’s  crown  need  only  go  to  the 
Dar-al-bittish  at  Kufa  and  say :  May  God  have  Mercy  on 

*  Continued  from  "Islamic  Culture, ”  Vol.  11 .  No.  2.  pp.  286-  -Ed., 
“I.  C.” 

(1)  For  Kharijism,  see  Brunnow’s  Monograph  translated  by  Khuda 
Bukhsh  under  the  title  of  Kharijites  Under  The  First  Omayyads ,  Muslim 
Review,  1927.  Tr.  (2)  Masudi,  V.  820.  (8)  Muq.,  828.  (4)  Gold- 
ziher.  They  were  Ibadites,  specially  Makkarites,  Z.  D.  M.  G.  41, 
31  Sqq.  The  Eastern  section  adhered  to  the  stricter  Sufrite  views. 
About  400/1,000  all  other  parties  of  the  Kharijites  had  died  out.  To¬ 
day  the  Arabs  of  Oman  and  the  countries  in  East  Africa,  under  their 
sphere  of  influence,  are  the  only  important  remnants  of  the  Kharij  ites. 

(5)  Oppositionsparteien,  91.  (6)  Rasa'll,  ed.  Constant.,  49. 
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‘Othm&n  Ibn  ‘Affan.1’’ 

In  the  course  of  the  4th/ 10th  century  the  new  teaching 
laid  its  hold  upon  Kufa’s  old  rival  city,  the  city  of  Basra. 
It  was  said  of  the  latter  in  the  3rd/9th  Century :  ‘  Basra 
is  for  Othman  ;  Kufa  for  Ali  ’2,  where  Suli  (d.  330/942) 
took  shelter  when  persecuted  for  a  declaration  in  favour 
of  Ali3.  Already  in  the  5th/ 12th  century  Basra  had  no 
less4  than  thirteen  places  of  worship  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  ‘Ali.  There,  even  in  the  great  mosque,  a 
relic  of  Ali  was  exhibited  :  a  piece  of  wood  60  feet  in  length, 
5  spans  in  breadth  and  four  inches  thick  which  he  is  said 
to  have  brought  from  India5. 

From  the  earliest  times  Syria,  indeed,  had  been  an 
unfavourable  soil  for  the  Alid  propaganda.  Even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  4th/10th  century  Nasa‘i  was  trampled 
to  death  in  the  mosque  at  Damascus  for  not  citing  any 
tradition  of  the  Prophet  in  praise  of  Muawiya  and  for  giving 
Ali  precedence  over  him6.  I  do  not  know  how,  but  only 
in  Tiberias  Shi‘ahs  were  found  ;  half  of  Nablus  and  Kades 
as  also  the  major  portion  of  Transjordania  were  Shi‘ite7. 
Despite  the  Fatimid  rule  this  sect  made  no  appreciable 
advance.  That  Nasir-i  Khusru  found  Tripoli  in  the  year 
428/1037  Shi‘ite8  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Banu  Ammar  there,  one  of  the  many  small  frontier 
dynasties,  were  Shi‘ites  and,  apparently,  put  into  practice 
the  barbarous  principle  Cujus  regia,  ejns  religio  ;  a  principle 
which  never  found  favour  in  Islam,  much  less  legal  ac¬ 
ceptance.  With  the  exception  of  the  towns,  Arabia 
was  positively  Shi‘ite,  and  even  among  the  towns  Oman, 
Hajar,  and  Sa‘dah  were  predominantly  Shi‘ite9.  In 
the  Province  of  Khuzistan,  lying  next  to  Babylonia, 
Ahwaz,  the  capital,  at  least  was  half  Shi‘ite,  and  in  Persia, 
it  was  only  near  the  coast-tracts,  lying  close  to  Babylonia 
and  in  intimate  touch  with  Shi‘ite  Arabia  that  Shia‘ism 
itound  its  adherents10. 

In  the  entire  East,  however,  the  Sunnah  absolutely 
reigned  supreme ;  only  the  inhabitants  of  Qumrn  were 
extreme  Shi‘ites  ’  who  had  separated  from  the  Com¬ 
munity11,  and  avoided  the  mosque  until  Rukn-ud-Dawlah 

(1)  Tarikh  Baghdad,  Paris,  fol.  14b.  Only  the  suburb  of  Kunash  was 
Sunnite.  (2)  Jahiz,  opuscula,  9.  (3)  Muq.,  126.  (4)  Nasir-i-Khusru 
87.  (5)  Nasir-i-Khusru.  (6)  Muq.,  179.  (7)  Ibn  Khali.,  Wiistenfeld 

1,  87,  Subki,  Tabaqat  II,  84.  (8)  p.  42.  (9)  Muq.,  96.  (10)  Muq.,  415. 

(11)  Muq.,  395.  A  Shi‘ite  woman  from  Qumm  represents  Shia'ism 
in  a  poem  in  Yalimah,  IV,  135.  The  Shi'ites  also,  dominated  in  the 
small  Quhastanian  town  of  Raqqah  (Muq.,  323).  Already  in  the 
3rd  century  the  Qummites  paid  30,000  dirhams  for  a  linen  sleeve 
of  an  Alid's  coat. 
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compelled  them  to  attend  service  there.  The  fact  that 
Qumm  was  once  occupied  by  the  partisans  of  the  rebel 
Ibn  Al-Ash‘ath  accounts  for  this  curious  position  of  affairs 
there.  In  Kufa  Ibn  Al-Ash‘ath’s  son  was  brought  up. 
The  Suimites  made  fun  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  Qummites. 
Once  a  zealous  Sunnite  was  appointed  Governor  over  them. 
He  heard  that  by  reason  of  their  hatred  to  the  Companions 
of  the  Prophet  no  one  named  Abu  Bakr  or  Omar  could  be 
found  there.  Lo  !  he  summoned  the  people  one  day  and 
thus  spoke  to  their  chief :  ‘  I  swear  by  the  Mighty  God  that 
unless  you  produce  before  me  a  man  among  you  named 
Abu  Bakr  or  Omar  I  will  deal  severely  with  you.  They 
asked  for  three  days’  time.  They  zealously  ransacked  the 
town  and  spared  themselves  no  pains.  At  last  they  found 
one  bearing  the  name  of  Abu  Bakr,  a  poor  wretch,  bare¬ 
footed,  naked,  squint-eyed,  the  most  hideous  of  God’s 
creatures.  His  father  was  a  foreigner  who  had  settled 
down  at  Qumm,  and  hence  the  name.  When  they  appeared 
before  the  Governor  with  him,  he  reprimanded  them. 
You  bring  the  most  hideous  of  God’s  creatures,  said  he, 
to  me  and  thus  trifle  with  me.  And  forthwith  he  ordered 
them  to  be  beaten.  Thereupon  a  wit  among  them  thus 
addressed  the  Governor :  “  Do  what  you  please,  Amir, 
but  the  air  of  Qumm  will  not  produce  an  Abu  Bakr  of 
more  comely  appearance  than  the  one  before  you.  ” 
The  Governor  laughed  and  pardoned  them1. 

At  Qumm  the  fanatical  party  of  the  Ghurabiyyah2 
were  powerful.  In  honour  of  Fatima,  daughters  inherited, 
to  the  exclusion  of  sons,  among  them3.  In  the  year 
201/816  another  Fatima,  daughter  of  the  eighth  Imam, 
al-Ridha,  was  buried  there.  Thus  Qumm,  next  to  Meshed, 
is  the  most  coveted  burial  place  of  the  Persians.  Isfahan4 
on  the  contrary,  was  still,  when  Muqaddasi  passed 
through  it,  so  fanatically  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Mua- 
wiya  that  he  almost  came  to  grief  there.  It  was  the  very 
reverse  of  Qumm.  In  the  year  345/956  there  was  a  great 
uproar  at  Isfahan  because  a  member  of  the  garrison,  a 
Qummite,  had  insulted  a  name  held  sacred  by  the  Sunnites. 
People  attacked  each  other  and  fell,  and  shops  of  the 
Qummite  merchants  settled  there  were  looted6.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  century  Hamadani  ascribes  the  decay 
of  Nisabur  and  the  misfortune  of  the  Province  of  Quhistan 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  Shi’ite  doctrines  there.  At  Herat 

(1)  Yaqut,  IV,  176.  (2)  On  Ghurabiyyah,  see  Friedlander,  On 
the  Heterodoxies  of  the  ShiHtes ;  pp.56  Sqq.  Tr.  (8)  Subki,  Tdbaqat,  II, 
194.  (4)  Muq.,  p.  899.  (5)  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  888. 
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one  already  heard  a  boy  say  at  the  market-place  that 
Mohamed  and  *  Ali  cursed  the  Taim,  to  whom  Abu  Bakr, 
and  the  Adi,  to  whom  ‘Omar’  belonged1. 

So  far  indeed  Shia‘ism  had  not  conquered  the  lands 
which  it  owns  to-day,  but  it  was  well  on  the  way  towards 
that  consummation.  Even  persecution  helped  its  cause 
forward.  Theologically  the  Shia‘s  are  the  heirs  of  the 
Mut*azilahs  whose  lack  of  tradition- mindedness  was  parti¬ 
cularly  helpful  to  them.  In  the  4th/10th  century  there 
was  actually  no  real  system  of  Shi‘ite  theology.  The 
Shi‘ite  Amir  ‘Adad-ud-Daulah  merely  adapted  himself 
to  the  views  of  the  Mut‘azalites.  Only  the  Fatimids 
had  a  regular  Shi‘ite  system  which,  as  Muqaddasi  expressly 
points  out,  agreed  in  many  points  with  the  Mutazalites2. 
Except  on  the  question  of  Imamat,  on  all  fundamental 
doctrines  the  Zaidites  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
Mut‘azalites3.  Moreover,  an  edict  of  the  Caliph,  dated 
408/1017,  assumes  close  connexion  between  the  Shi‘ites 
and  the  Mut‘azalites.  Among  other  things  it  forbids  the 
Shi‘ite  doctrine  of  Rifd  to  the  Mut‘azalites4. 

The  method  of  Ibn  Babuyah  al-Qummi,  chief  exponent 
of  the  Shi‘ite  learning  in  the  4th/10th  century,  in  his 
Kitab-al-ilal,  recalls  to  our  mind  that  of  the  Mut‘azalites, 
who  claimed  absolute  omniscience  for  themselves.  Like 
Mut‘azalism,  Shia‘ism  possessed  ample  scope  for  all  manner 
of  heresies.  Already  the  Shi'ite  leader  Ibn  Muawiya 
(2nd/8th  century)  gathered  round  him  heretics  of  all  shades 
of  opinion.  One  of  these  was  later  executed  for  denying 
the  resurrection  and  maintaining  that  human  beings  were 
not  unlike  vegetables6.  In  the  year  341/952  Muizz-ad- 
Daulah  set  at  liberty  some  preachers  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul.  Of  these  one  asserted 
that  he  harboured  the  spirit  of  ‘Ali  ;  another  the  spirit  of 
Fatima  and  the  third  the  spirit  of  the  angel  Gabriel6. 
These  doctrines,  notably  those  of  rebirth  and  the  trans¬ 
migration  of  souls,  are  found  alike  in  Shia‘ism,  Mut‘azalism 
and  Sufiism.  Their  common  source  is  the  Christian 
Gnosis7.  In  Babylonia,  about  300/900,  we  encounter  the 
view  that  ‘Ali  was  a  second  Christ.  In  420/1029  the  Shi‘ite 
preacher  at  Baghdad  prayed  first  for  the  Prophet,  and  then 

(1)  Rasa'il,  424  sqq.  Ibn  Haukal,  268.  (2)  Ahmed  ibn  Yahya, 

ed.  Arnold,  p.  5.  (8)  Maqrizi,  Khiiat.  11,852.  (4)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  166b. 
(5)  Wellhausen,  Oppositionsparteien,  99.  (6)  Abul  Mah&sin.  II.  388. 
(7)  It  is  not  necessary  to  ascribe  the  specific  idea  of  the  Messiah  to 
the  South  Arabian  Jews  who  are  set  down  as  the  authors  of  this 
doctrine.  Friedlander  Z.A.  23  24. 
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for  ‘  Ali  who  had  *  conversed  with  a  skull a  story  based 
upon  the  legend  of  Christ  having  brought  the  dead  back 
to  life.  In  Islam  for  long  continued  the  idea  that  Christ 
was  at  once  human  and  divine1.  Many  of  the  pathetic 
incidents  of  Passion  Friday  are  introduced  into  the  ‘Ashura 
feast.  Qummi  (d.  355/966)  states  :  Every  time  a  man  sees 
the  heaven  red  like  fresh  blood  or  the  sun  on  the  wall  like 
a  red  mantle  he  is  to  recall  the  death  of  Husain.  Fatima 
upon  the  same  analogy  became  the  ‘  Blessed  Virgin,’ 
(Batul)2.  And  finally  there  were  Shi‘ites  who  taught 
that  Husain  was  not  really  killed  but,  like  Jesus,  appeared 
so  to  men3.  Possibly  even  the  dress  of  the  Shi'ahs  has 
some  connexion  with  the  white  vesture  of  the  Gnostic 
sect.  Originally  the  Shi‘ahs  too  wore  a  white  dress. 
‘  White  dress  and  black  .heart,  ’  tauntingly  exclaims 
Ibn  Sakkarah.  One  of  their  cranks  wore  a  black  dress, 
saying  that  the  heart  only  need  be  white4.  The  Kar- 
mathians  had  white  banners.  The  Fatimid  Caliphs  and 
preachers  wore  white  dresses5.  The  green  colour,  the 
distinguishing  token  of  the  Alids  to-day,  was  decreed  by 
the  Egyptian  Sultan  Shaban  ibn  Husain  (d.  778/1376)6. 

The  only  new  feature  of  the  Shi‘ite  theology  of  that 
time  was  the  attempt  to  shape  traditions  to  suit  ‘Ali  and 
his  house7.  This  naturally  provoked  the  hearty  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  Sunnite  savants.  Someone,  about  the  year 
300/912,  cited  a  tradition  of  the  Prophet  upon  the  author¬ 
ity  of  ‘Ali  and  his  family.  What  kind  of  a  chain  of  tra¬ 
dition  is  that  ?  contemptuously  questioned  Ibn  Raha- 
waihi.  Both  parties  freely  invented  traditions  and  such, 
indeed,  had  been  conspicuously  the  case  since  the  earli¬ 
est  times.  Already  Ibn  Ishaq,  the  biographer  of  the 
Prophet,  is  said  to  have  interspersed  his  book  with  Shi‘ite 
poems.  On  the  other  hand  Urwanah  (d.  147/764)  forged 
stories  favourable  to  Muawiya  which  have  found  a  place 
in  the  historical  work  of  Madaini8.  And  if  a  poet9 
about  the  year  300/900  ascribes  the  learned  fables  of  the 
Shi‘ahs  to  their  lack  of  traditions,  Muqaddasi,  at  the  chief 

(1)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  178  a.  (2)  Qummi,  Berlin,  Kit.  al-llal,  fol. 
77b.  Fatima  is  called  so  because  she  never  had  her  period.  (8)  al- 
Qummi,  Kit.  al-llal,  Berlin,  fol.  185a.  (4)  Yat.,  II.  206.  (5)  Al-Qummi, 

Kit-al-Ilal,  Berlin,  fol.  131a.  Ali  Dede  ( Kit  al-Awa.il  Wal  Awakhir) 
cites  poetical  quotations  in  proof  of  this  fact.  In  204  from  Khorasan 
Mamun  entered  Baghdad  wearing  green  dress  and  carrying  green 
banners  (Ibn  Tafur,  ed.  Keller,  fol.  2a).  Green  banners  floated  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Naubahar  at  Balkh  (Mas,  IV,  43).  Perhaps  this  was 
the  distinctive  colour  of  Khorasan.  (6)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  Berlin,  fol.  85a. 
(7)  E.  g.  Nasir-i-Khusru,  p.  48 ;  Abul  Mahasin,  II.  408.  (8)  Goldziher 
in  Kultvr  der  Gegenwart ;  Wuz.,  170 ;  Irshad,  VI,  400,  94.  (9)  Mas'udi, 
VIII,  874. 
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mosque  at  Wasit,  hears  a  saying  of  the  Prophet  set  in 
proper  theological  form  :  God  on  the  Day  of  Resurrection 
will  seat  Muawiya  by  his  side,  perfume  him  with  His 
own  hand  and  then  present  the  creation  as  a  bride  to  him. 
I  asked  why,  says  Muqaddisi.  The  lecturer  replied : 
Because  he  fought  ‘Ali.  I  called  out :  You  have  lied, 
you  false  believer.  Whereupon  said  the  lecturer  :  Seize 
this  Shi‘ah  !  The  people  rushed  upon  me  but  an  officer, 
recognising  me,  drove  them  away1.  At  Isfahan  the 
same  traveller  had  to  combat  the  statement  of  a  spiritual 
chief  that  Muawiya  was  a  Prophet  and,  in  doing  so,  once 
more  ran  into  danger2.  But  in  truth  ‘Ali  was  no  more 
the  apple  of  discord  at  the  time  of  Muqaddasi.  Long 
past  were  the  days  when  an  Abbasid  Caliph,  like  al-Muta- 
wakkil,  associated  only  with  those  that  hated  ‘Ali.  Of 
these  one  used  to  insert  a  cushion  inside  his  dress,  uncover 
his  bald  head,  dance  and  sing  :  Here  comes  the  bald, 
big  bellied  Caliph,  i.e.,  ‘Ali  3.  On  the  whole  the  Sunnites 
treated  ‘Ali  with  great  courtesy  and  consideration4. 
They  were  anything  but  hostile  to  him.  Hamadani 
(d.  398/1008),  who  has  some  very  harsh  things  to  say 
against  the  Shi‘itcs  and  who  defends  ‘Omar  against  the 
vituperations  of  the  Khawarizimi,5  has  himself  composed 
a  sort  of  elegy  on  ‘Ali  and  Husain8. 

The  wild  cursing  of  the  first  three  Caliphs  such  as  was 
indulged  in  by  the  Shi‘ites,  was  most  abhorrent  to  the 
Sunnites.  In  402/1011  there  died  at  Baghdad  a  Sunnite 
savant  who  had  heard  at  Karkh,  the  Shi‘ite  quarter  of  the 
town,  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet  reviled  and  abused. 
He  vowed  that  never  would  he  set  his  foot  there  again, 
and  never  indeed  did  he  go  beyond  the  Qantarah  al-Serat7. 
When  a  Shi‘ite  was  punished  as  such,  the  judgment  never 
referred  to  ‘Ali,  the  reason  stated  always  being  :  He  has 
slandered  Abu  Bakr  and  ‘Omar8. 

When  in  351/962  Muizz-ad-Daulah  adorned  the  mosques 
of  Baghdad  with  the  usual  Shi‘ite  inscriptions  of  curses 
and  imprecations  and  when  these  were  blotted  out  over¬ 
night,  his  clever  Wazir  el-Muhallabi  counselled  him  to 
let  Muawiya’s  name  alone  remain  in  the  new  inscriptions 

(1)  p.  126.  Through  a  spirit  of  sheer  opposition  Muawiya  was 
made  into  a  saint ;  “  Even  today  (in  the  year  332)  M’s.  grave,  at  the 
small  gate  at  Damascus,  is  an  object  of  Pilgrimage.  A  house  is  built 
upon  it  and  every  Monday  and  Thursday  it  is  decorated  ”  (Mas.,  V.  14) 

(2)  p.  399  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  Berlin,  fol.  60b ;  Abulfeda  Annates  i  year  236 

(3)  Sarasin.  Das  Bild  ‘ Alies  bei  dem  Historikem  der  Sunnah.  (4)  Rasa’il 

424  ff.  (5)  Diwan,  Paris,  pp.  90  «.  (6)  Rasa’il,  58.  (7)  Ibn  -al-Jauzi, 

fol.  29b.  (8)  Abulfeda,  year  851, 
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omitting  those  of  the  others1.  Many  Alids  had  made 
their  way  to  Egypt  which  was  but  rarely  connected  by  a 
firm  bond  with  the  throne  of  Baghdad.  In  236/850  the 
Caliph  al-Mutawakkil,  who  had  interned  the  Arab  Alids 
at  Samarra,  caused  the  Egyptian  branch  of  the  family 
to  be  collected  and  sent  to  Iraq,  each  male  obtaining  30 
dinars  and  each  female  15  dinars  from  the  Governor. 
Thence  they  were  banished  to  Medina2.  Many  Alids 
managed,  however,  to  evade  this  measure  and  soon  after 
rebelled,  with  the  result  that  the  successor  of  Mutawakkil 
was  constrained  to  write  to  Egypt  that  no  Alid  was  to 
have  any  land  in  fief  or  to  be  permitted  to  use  a  horse  or 
to  leave  the  capital  or  to  own  more  than  one  slave.  In 
case  of  a  law  suit,  it  was  further  ordained,  he  was  dis¬ 
qualified  as  a  witness3.  No  wonder  then  that,  in  the 
fifties,  Egypt  witnessed  one  Alid  insurrection  after  another. 
In  the  4th/10th  century  the  Shi‘ite  unrest  manifests  itself 
in  Egypt  and  the  cause  of  the  Alid  nobles  becomes  the 
cause  of  the  Shi‘ites.  On  the  Ashura  Day  of  the  year 
350/961  feelings  became  so  strained  that  an  actual  fight 
took  place  between  the  Shi‘ahs  and  the  Sunnite  military, 
consisting  mostly  of  Sudanese  and  Turks.  Of  every  one 
the  soldiers  enquired  :  Who  is  thy  uncle  ?  and  attacked 
every  one  who  did  not  answer  :  “  Muawiya  ”4.  One 

of  the  excited  Sudanese  roamed  about  the  streets  shouting: 

‘  Muawiya  is  the  uncle  of  ‘Ali  ’  — a  saying  which  became  the 
anti-Shi‘ite  war-cry  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Government 
maintained  order  as  best  it  could.  In  the  year  353/964. 
however,  a  well-known  Shi‘ah  was  scourged  and  detained 
in  custody,  where  he  died. 

Over  his  grave  a  fight  took  place  between  the  troops 
and  his  supporters.  But  when  with  Gawher5  power 
passed  to  the  Shi‘ites,  upon  the  slightest  provocation  the 
people  raised  the  anti-Shi‘ite  cry  :  ‘  Muawiya  is  the  uncle 
of  ‘Ali’  !  For  instance  when  in  361/972  a  blind  woman, 
who  used  to  go  about  reciting  in  the  streets,  was  impri¬ 
soned,  a  crowd  forthwith  began  invoking  the  names  of 
the  Companions  of  the  Prophet  odious  to  the  Shi'ahs  and 
calling  out :  ‘  Muawiya  is  the  uncle  of  the  faithful  and  of 
‘Ali.’  The  Governor  gave  in,  announced  in  the  mosque 

(1)  Aghani,  XIX,  141.  (2)  Kindi,  198.  (3)  Kindi,  204.  (4)  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  Sunnite  confession  of  faith.  Nafta- 
waihi  (d.  323)  relates  a  witticism : — They  said  to  a  Shiah :  Thy 
mother’s  brother  (khal)  is  Muawiya !  Upon  which  he  rejoined : 
That  I  do  not  loiow.  My  mother  is  a  Christian  and  that  is  her 
business.  (Yaqut.,  Irshad  I,  813.) 

(5)  Lane-Poole,  Egypt,'  99  et  599  Tr. 
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that  the  woman  was  arrested  only  for  her  own  safety  and 

instantly  released  her1.  Even  an  insurrection  of  the 
Sunni  money-changers,  the  most  docile  of  political  ele¬ 
ments,  is  reported2. 

On  the  whole  the  Fatimid  Government  acted  with 
wisdom  and  moderation.  The  only  thing  it  did  was  to 
give  all  good  appointments  of  judges  and  jurists  to  the 
Shi‘ahs.  They  even  allowed  the  public  celebration  of  the 
anti-Shi’ite  festival,  started  by  the  Sunnites  in  362/973, 
in  commemoration  of  the  day  when  the  Prophet  and  Abu 
Bakr,  taking  shelter  in  the  cave,  evaded  and  escaped  the 
enemy.  Canopies  were  put  up  on  the  streets  and  bonfires 
lighted. 

Here  too  Hakim  constitutes  an  exception.  In  the 
year  393/1002  his  Governor  at  Damascus  had  a  Maghrabite 
taken  round  the  town  on  a  donkey  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution  with  a  crier  proclaiming  in  front  of  him  :  This  is 
the  reward  of  him  who  loves  Abu  Bakr  and  ‘Omar.  In 
the  year  395/1005  Hakim’s  reforming  rage  reached  its 
height.  Along  with  other  things  he  enjoined  curses  on 
Abu  Bakr,  ‘Othman,  Muawiya,  etc.,  even  upon  the  Abba- 
sids,  to  be  inscribed  outside  the  mosques,  walls  of  houses 
and  archways.  This  was  most  offensive  to  his  Sunnite 
subjects3.  In  396/1005  he  interdicted  lamentation  and 
recitation  in  streets  on  the  A shura  day  on  the  pretence 
that  people  stood  before  shops  and  exacted  money.  He 
permitted  lamentations,  however,  in  the  desert4.  In 
399/1099  came  the  usual  reaction  and  Hakim  forbade 
imprecations  of  those  old,  honoured  men  of  Islam6. 
The  Shi'ahs  could  not,  however,  make  much  headway  in 
conversion.  Muqaddasi  found  Shi‘ahs  in  the  city  only, 
and  at  one  spot  in  the  Delta6.  In  the  West  the  town  of 
Naftah  on  the  Algerian-Tunis  frontier  acquired  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  the  stronghold  of  Shia‘ism  and  was  accord¬ 
ingly  named  the  smaller  Kufa7.  The  political  decline 
of  the  Fatimids  caused  an  ebb  in  the  tide  of  Shia‘ism. 

In  all  intellectual  movements  Baghdad  signalized 
itself  as  the  real  capital  of  the  Islamic  world,  for  here  all 
sects  and  doctrinal  opinions  found  a  shelter  and  a  home.8 

(1)  Maqrizi,  Ittiaz,  87.  (2)  Maqrizi,  Khitat,  889  Sqq.  (8)  Ibn 
Taghribardi,  91 ;  Ibn  al-Athir,  IX,  126.  According  to  the  former  he 
was  executed  ;  according  to  the  latter  only  banished  from  the  town. 

(4)  Yahya  ibn  Sa‘id,  fol.  116a.  In  the  same /year  the  pilgrim- 
caravan  is  said  to  have  been  called  upon  to  revile  the  first  three 
Caliphs.  This  of  course  was  not  done,  but  it  caused  a  great  scandal. 
Maqrizi,  Khitat,  I,  342.  (5)  Maqrizi,  Khitat,  431 ;  Kindi,  supplement, 

600.  (6)  Ibn  Sa‘id,  fol.  199a.  (7)  p.  202.  (8)  Bakri  75, 

7* 
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But  in  the  4th/10th  century  the  two  chief  camps  there 
were  those  of  the  Hanbalities  and  the  Shi'ites1.  The 
Shi'ites  specially  had  their  supporters  in  the  bazar  quarters 
of  Karkh.  Not  until  the  end  of  the  4th/10th  century  did 
they  extend  beyond  the  great  Bridge  and  occupy  the  quar¬ 
ter  round,  the  Bab-al-Taq2.  Towards  the  Western  side  of 
the  town  for  long  they  could  not  spread.  There  the  Hashi- 
mids3,  notably  in  the  quarter  near  the  Basra  Gate, 
formed  a  close  community.  They  were  zealous  opponents 
of  the  Shhahs.  Even  Yaqut  found  the  Sunnites  there  and 
the  Shi'ites  in  Karkh4.  Despite  the  energetic  perse¬ 
cutions  of  Mutawakkil,  so  powerful  were  the  Shifites  in 
Babylon,  about  the  end  of  the  3rd/9th  century,  that  the 
Wazir5  in  284/897  advised  the  Caliph,  who  wanted  the 
Omayyads  publicly  reviled  from  the  pulpits — the  edict 
has  come  down  to  us — that  such  a  measure  would  merely 
benefit  the  Alids,  who  were  scattered  all  over  the  country 
and  found  much  favour  with  the  people6.  In  313/925 
the  Baratha  Mosque  is  for  the  first  time  mentioned  as 
the  meeting-place  of  the  Baghdad  Shi‘ites7.  The  Caliph 
ordered  their  removal,  but  only  30  persons  were  found  at 
prayer  who  were  compelled  to  hand  over  seals  of  white 
clay  which  were  surreptitiously  distributed  by  Fati- 
mid  emissaries  to  people  with  Shi‘ite  leanings'*.  The 
mosque  was  eventually  levelled  to  the  ground,  and,  to 
leave  no  trace  behind,  the  land  on  which  it  stood  was 
annexed  to  the  adjacent  grave-yard9.  The  year  321/923 
witnessed  a  significant  event.  The  North -Persian  courtier 
Yalbaq  desired  the  renewal  of  the  imprecations  on  Mua- 
wiya  from  the  pulpits,  but  the  Hanbalites  incited  the 
people  against  it  with  the  result  that  there  was  unrest  and 
excitement10.  In  323/935  it  was  promulgated  that  no 
two  Hanbalites  should  meet  in  the  streets  as  they  always 
stirred  up  strife.  The  Caliph  issued  an  edict  against  these 

(1)  Muq.,  126.  According  to  Muq.,  the  chief  fault  of  the  Hanbali¬ 
tes  was  the  hatred  of  the  Alids.  (2)  Wu7,,  37.  (3)  Ibn  al-Athir,  IV, 

146.  (4)  Under  Karkh,  Baghdad ;  Guy  Le  Strange,  Baghdad,  95  Tr. 

(5)  Wuz,  483. 

(6)  Tabari,  III,  2164  Sqq. 

(7)  Guy  Le  Strange,  Baghdad,  pp.  95,  154  Tr. 

(8)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  29b.  There  were  sharpers  at  Baghdad  who 
lived  by  selling  rosaries  and  clay-plates  to  the  Shi‘ahs  which  they  passed 
off  as  coming  from  the  grave  of  Husain  (yat.  III).  The  clay  plates 
are  even  sold  today  (called  Tabaq,  vulgarly  Taboq).  The  Shi'ahs  put 
these  in  front  of  them  when  at  prayer,  so  that  their  brows  mav  touch 
them  each  time  they  prostrate  themselves.  (9)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  67a. 
(10)  Misk.  gives  it  in  details,  V.  413 ;  Ibn  al-Athir  mentions  it  briefly, 
VIII,  204 ;  Abul  Mahasin  II,  259, 
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unruly  subjects  and  the  edict  has  come  down  to  us1. 
He  reproaches  them  for  regarding  the  Shi'ahs  as  *  unfaith¬ 
ful  ’  ;  for  attacking  them  in  streets  and  elsewhere  ;  for¬ 
bidding  them  to  make  pilgrimage  to  the  graves  of  the 
Imams  ;  and  for  reviling  the  pilgrims  as  heretics,  while 
they  themselves  make  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  one  who 
was  of  the  people  without  a  noble  lineage  or  connexion  with 
the  Prophet,  prostrate  themselves  before  his  monument 
and  pray  at  his  grave.  Unless  they  desist  from  their 
wicked  ways  he  will  proceed  against  them  with  fire  and 
sword2.  In  328/940,  at  the  instance  of  the  Amir 
Begkem,  the  Bar  at  ha  Mosque  was  rebuilt  for  the  Sunnites, 
bearing  on  the  porch  the  name  of  the  Caliph  Al-Radhi. 
His  successor  Al-Muttaqi  had  the  pulpit  of  the  Mansurah 
Mosque  (which  had  hitherto  been  preserved  in  the  treasury 
which  bore  the  name  of  Harun-al-Rashid)  brought  to 
the  new  mosque,  which  was  consecrated  in  329/941  y. 

The  Hamadanids  were  the  first  Shifite  dynasty  to 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Baghdad.  At  first,  this  interfer¬ 
ence  was  of  a  kind  to  draw  upon  them  the  scorn  of  all  the 
world.  The  Shi‘ite  Hamadanid  helped  Prince  Ibn  al- 
Mut'azz,  well-known  for  his  pronounced  anti-Shi‘ite 
tendencies,  to  the  throne4.  Things  however,  changed 
when,  after  a  short  time,  the  Dailamites,  who  had  been 
converted  to  Islam  by  an  Alid,  became  rulers  of  Baghdad. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  Mu‘izz-ad-Daulah  ignominiously 
deposed  the  Caliph,  assigning  this,  among  other  reasons, 
that  the  Caliph  had  imprisoned  the  chief  of  the  Shi‘ites5. 
In  349/960  the  Shi‘ites  were  able  to  close  their  mosques 
against  the  Sunnites  with  the  result  that  the  latter  had  no 
other  place  of  worship  left  to  ‘  them  except  the  Baratha 
Mosque6.  In  351  Mu‘izz-ud-Daulah  caused  the  Shi‘ite 
inscriptions  to  be  put  upon  the  walls  of  the  mosques, 
but  they  were  removed  by  the  people  at  night.  In  the 
following  year  he  introduced  solemn  wailings  and  lamenta¬ 
tions  for  Husain  on  the  10th  of  Moharram,  Ashura  Day, 
the  chief  festival  of  the  Shfahs.  The  bazars  were  closed  ; 
the  butchers  suspended  their  business ;  the  cooks  ceased 
cooking ;  the  cisterns  were  emptied  of  their  contents ; 

(1)  Misk  V.  495  sqq. 

(2)  Later  some  theological  colouring  was  given  to  this  edict. 
Abulfeda,  Annales,  year  328. 

(3)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  67a;  Ibn  al-Athir,  IX,  278;  Misk.,  VI,  37 
only  reports  the  completion  of  the  mosque  without  any  details. 

(4)  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  13. 

(5)  Misk.,  VI,  123. 
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pitchers  were  placed  with  felt  coverings  on  the  streets ; 
women  walked  about  with  fallen  tresses,  blackened  faces, 
torn  dresses,  striking  their  faces  and  wailing  for  Husain. 
Also  pilgrimages  were  made  to  Karbala1.  On  this 
day,  says  Birfini,  common  people  have  an  aversion  to 
renewing  the  vessels  and  utensils  of  the  household2. 
In  the  same  year,  on  the  18th  of  Dhulhijjah,  the  celeb¬ 
ration  of  the  day  of  the  *  Pond  of  Khumm  ’  (the  day  on 
which  the  Prophet  is  said  to  have  nominated  ‘Ali  as  his 
successor)  was  officially  introduced  at  Baghdad3.  On 
this  day,  on  the  other  hand,  Mu‘izz-ud-Daulah  ordered  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  a  festive  celebration.  Tents 
were  pitched ;  carpets  were  laid  down ;  valuable  things 
were  exhibited  ;  with  blowing  of  trumpets  and  beating  of 
drums  a  huge  bonfire  was  lighted  in  front  of  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Police.  On  the  following  morning  camels  were 
slaughtered  and  pilgrimages  were  made  to  the  graves  of 
the  Quraishites.  The  Sunnites  returned  the  compliment 
by  celebrating  the  day  of  the  death  of  Husain  as  a  day  of 
rejoicing.  They  dressed  themselves  up  on  this  day  in 
new  garments  with  various  kinds  of  ornaments,  and 
painted  their  eyes  with  stibium  ;  they  celebrated  a  feast 
and  gave  banquets  and  parties,  eating  sweetmeats  and 
sprinkling  scent  on  each  other.  Even  traditions  were 
made  to  dwell  upon  the  felicitous  character  of  this  day. 
They  believed  that  one  who  painted  antimony  round  his 
or  her  eyes  on  this  day  would  be  spared  running  eyes 
throughout  the  year4. 

Thus  does  Qummi  (d.  355/966)  frequently  urge:  He  who 
mourns  on  the  ‘Ashura  Day  will  be  happy  on  the  Day  of 
Resurrection.  He  who  calls  it  a  day  of  blessing  (yaum 
barakah)  and  gathers  anything  into  his  house  that  day 
will  derive  no  good  from  it.  Such  an  one  will  rise  on  the 

(1)  Wuz.,  483  ;  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  93b  ;  Ibn  al-Athir  VIII,  403,  407  ; 
Abul  Mahasin,  II,  364.  The  usual  Passion  play  of  modern  times  is 
nowhere  mentioned.  Rasa'il ,  Constant.,  p.  37. 

(2)  Al-Bcruni,  (Sachau‘s  tr.,  p.  326  tr.)  (3)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol,  95b  ; 
Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  407  ;  according  to  Abul  Mahasin  (II,  427)  erroneously 
in  the  year  360. 

(4)  Qazwini,  Cosmogr.  I,  68.  Biruni  further  adds  :  Such  was  the 
custom  in  the  nation  during  the  rule  of  the  Banu  Umayya,  and  so  it 
has  remained  also  after  the  downfall  of  this  dynasty  (Chronology 
of  Ancient  Nations,  p.  326).  On  the  Ashura  day  Biruni  (p.  327)  says  : 
Some  people  say  that  Ashura  is  an  Arabicised  Hebrew  word,  viz.,  Ashur, 
i.e the  10th  of  the  Jewish  Month  Tishri,  in  which  falls  the  fasting  Kip- 
pur  ;  that  the  date  of  this  fasting  was  compared  with  the  months  of  the 
Arabs,  and  that  it  was  fixed  on  the  10th  of  their  first  month,  as  it, 
with  the  Jews,  falls  on  the  10th  of  their  first  month. 
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Day  of  Resurrection  with  Yazid  and  find  his  way  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  Hell1.  After  the  fall  of  the  Fatimids 
the  Sunnite  Ayyubids  converted  according  to  the  Syrian 
custom  the  ‘Ashura  Day,  hitherto  regarded  as  an  official 
day  of  mourning,  into  one  of  rejoicing  and  festivity2. 
The  Sunnites  even  invented  a  direct  counter  celebration. 
Eight  days  after  the  Shi'ite  mourning  for  Husain  they 
mourned,  on  their  part,  for  Mus‘ab  ibn  Zubair  and  visited 
his  grave  at  Maskin  on  the  Dujail,  just  as  the  Shi‘ites 
visited  the  Kerbala.  And,  indeed,  eight  days  after  the 
‘  Feast  of  the  Pond  ’  the  Sunnites  set  up  a  counter-feast, 
the  celebration  of  the  day  on  which  the  Prophet  and  Abu 
Bakr  concealed  themselves  in  a  cave.  They  celebrated 
this  feast  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  did  the  Shi‘ites  their 
“  Feast  of  the  Pond  ”.  On  Friday  the  25th  Dhul  Hijjah, 
389/999  this  celebration  took  place  for  the  first  time3. 
During  these  celebrations  there  was  the  usual  friction  bet¬ 
ween  the  two  parties,  and  some  strong  rulers  therefore 
prohibited  both  these  celebrations4.  On  one  such  cele¬ 
bration,  even  at  the  residence  of  the  Caliph,  the  cry  was 
heard:  ‘  Hakim  ya  Mansur  ’,  referring  to  the  hereditary 
enemy  at  Cairo.  This  was  a  trifle  too  much  for  the  Caliph. 
He  sent  his  palace-guards  to  the  help  of  the  Sunnites  and 
the  Alids  came  thereupon  begging  for  pardon  for  the 
insult  so  offered  to  him.  In  420/1029  the  Shi‘ite  preacher 
of  the  Baratha  Mosque  was  arrested  for  heretical  teachings. 
In  his  place  a  Sunnite  was  sent,  who  ascended  the  pulpit 
with  a  sword  in  conformity  with  the  Sunnite  and  not  the 
Shi‘ite  practice.  The  people  greeted  him  with  a  shower 
of  bricks.  His  shoulder  and  nose  were  fractured  and  his 
face  was  covered  with  blood!  This  angered  the  Caliph 
and  he  wrote  an  indignant  letter.  In  the  end  the  chief 
of  the  Shi'ahs  apologised  and  appointed  another  in  his 
place  with  necessary  instructions5. 

It  is  significant  of  the  sudden  and  rapid  rise  of  the 
Shi'ahs  in  the  4/10th  century  that  then,  for  the  first  time, 
their  two  great  sanctuaries  were  definitely  located  in 
Babylonia.  Hitherto  there  was  an  uncertainty  about  the 
grave  of  ‘Ali.  Even  in  332/994  Mas‘udi  thus  writes; 
“  Some  look  for  the  grave  of  ‘Ali  in  the  mosque  at  Kufa6, 
others  in  the  citadel  there,  and  yet  others  by  the  side  of 

(1)  Kit.  al-Ilal,  fol.  99b.  (2)  Maqrizi,  Khitat,  1,  490. 

(3)  Wuz.,  371 ;  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  Berlin,  fol.  143. 

(4)  Thus  by  Muallim  in  382  (Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  134a)  and  by  Amid 

al-Juyush  in  392  and  406  (Wuz.,  482  f;  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  147b;  Ibn  al- 
Athir,  IX,  184).  ,  , 

(5)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  178a.  (6)  So  also  Ibn  Haukal,  168. 
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Fatima’s  grave  at  Medina  According  to  others  the 
camel  which  carried  the  coffin  went  astray  and  ‘Ali  found 
his  final  resting-place  somewhere  in  the  territory  of  the 
tribe  of  Tai1.  The  Shi‘ite  Hamadanid  Abui  Haija 
(d.  317/929)  adorned  the  place  at  Meshed  ‘Ali  -  which 
today  passes  for  the  grave  of 'Ali,  with  a  huge  domed  mau¬ 
soleum  resting  on  a  number  of  quadrangular  columns, 
with  doors  on  each  side.  The  Wazir  ibn  Sahlan  vowed, 
during  an  illness,  that  should  he  recover  he  would  encircle 
the  mausoleum  with  a  wall,  and  this  vow  he  fulfilled 
in  the  year  401/1041.  The  first  great  man,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  buried  there  at  his  request,  was  a  high  officer  from 
Basra  who  died  in  342/953®.  Of  the  rulers,  ‘Adad-ud- 
Daulah  was  the  first  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  ‘Ali’s 
grave,  he  having  been  interred  at  first  at  the  Dar-ul- 
mulk  at  Baghdad4.  This  very  ‘  Adad-ad-Dawlah5 
had  the  grave  of  Husain  at  Karbala,  which  had  been  dest¬ 
royed,  ploughed  over  and  sown  at  the  instance  of  the 
Caliph  Mutawakkil,  adorned  with  a  monument6.  In 
the  4th/10th  century  a  monastery  near  Merv7  boasted 
of  being  the  proud  possessor  of  the  head  of  the  Prince  of 
Martyrs  ;  this  head  was  said  to  have  been  taken  in  548/1 1 53 
from  Ascalon  to  Cairo8.  Ibn  Taimiyya  (d.  728/1328) 
declares  it  to  be  a  fiction  of  fools9.  Already  in  399/1009 
a  Wazir  at  Rai  had  given  directions  for  his  dead  body  to 
be  taken  to  Karbala  for  burial.  His  son  enquired  of  the 
Alids  whether  he  could  purchase  land  for  500  dinars 
by  the  side  of  Husain’s  grave  for  his  father’s  burial.  The 
Alid  replied  that  he  would  accept  no  money  from  those 
who  take  shelter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  ancestor. 
Thus  the  son  secured  a  place  without  payment10.  The 
interior  of  the  sanctuary  at  Karbala  has  been  for  the  first 
time  described  by  Ibn  Batuta  in  the  8/1 4th  century. 
Of  the  old  times  we  only  hear  that  the  sarcophagus  was 
covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth  and  that  candles  were  kept 
burning  around  it11.  The  piety  of  another  Buwayyid 
Prince  built  a  mosque  over  the  grave  of  Rida  at  Tus,  the 
most  beautiful  in  Khorasan12. 

(1)  Mastidi,  IV,  289,  V,  68.  (2)  Ibn  Haukal,  163.  (8)  Ibn  al-Athir, 
VIII,  380.  (4)  Ibn  al-Athir,  IX,  18.  (5)  Tabari,  III,  1407.  Satires 

regarding  this  by  Ibn  Bessan  have  come  down  to  us.  Ibn  Bessan 
died  302  A.  H. 

(6)  He  also  renovated  the  grave  of  F&tima  al-Qummi.  Hamadani, 
RasaHl,  435. 

(7)  Muq.,  46,  833.  (8)  Maqrizi,  Khitat ,  427. 

(9)  Schreiner,  Z.  D.  M.  G.,  Vol  53,  p.  81.  (10)  Y&qut,  Irshad ,  1,  68. 

(11)  Ibn  al-Athir,  IX,  203,  Ibn  Taghribardi,  p.  128. 

(12)  Muq.,  333. 
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NOTES. 

(1)  For  a  brief  account  of  Shiahism,  sec  Johannes  Kauri’s  Islam 
(pp.  89  et  Sqq.). 

(2)  For  more  detailed  information,  see  Goldziher’s  Mohammed 
and  Islam . 

On  p.  222  Goldzihcr  says  :  4  It  is  an  elementary  fact  that  Islam 
appears  in  two  forms ;  Sunnite  and  Shi‘ite.  This  division,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  arose  through  the  question  of  succession.  The  party, 
which  even  during  the  first  three  caliphates  secretly  recognized  the  rights 
of  the  Prophet’s  family,  without,  however,  entering  upon  an  open  con¬ 
flict,  protested,  after  the  fall  of  their  pretenders,  against  the  usurpers 
of  the  later  non-Aliite  dynasties.  Their  opposition  was  first  directed 
against  the  Omayyads,  later,  however,  against  all  succeeding  dynasties 
who  did  not  tally  with  their  lcgitimistic  ideas.  To  all  their  disquali¬ 
fications  they  oppose  the  divine  right  of  the  descendants  of  the  Prophet 
through  the  children  of  Ali  and  Fatima.  Thus,  as  they  condemn  the 
three  caliphs  who  preceded  Ali  as  impious  usurpers  and  oppressors, 
they  also  oppose  secretly,  or,  if  the  opportunity  for  strife  offers,  openly, 
the  actual  formation  of  the  Moslem  State  in  all  times  to  come. 

The  very  nature  of  this  protest  easily  led  to  a  form  in  which  relh 
gious  factors  were  predominant.  In  place  of  a  caliph  raised  to  the  sup¬ 
reme  rule  by  human  device,  they  recognized  the  Imam  as  the  only  justi¬ 
fiable  worldly  and  spiritual  leader  of  Islam,  divinely  called  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  oflice.  They  give  the  preference  to  the  designation 
Imam  as  more  in  accord  with  the  religious  dignity  of  the  chief  recog¬ 
nized  as  such  by  virtue  of  his  direct  descent  from  the  prophet. 

On  p.  230,  he  discusses  the  inherent  difference  between  the  the¬ 
ocratic  rule  of  the  caliph  in  Sunnism  and  of  the  legitimate  Imam  in 
Shiahism. 

For  Sunnite  Islam  the  caliph  exists  in  order  to  insure  the  carrying 
out  of  the  tasks  of  Islam,  in  order  to  demonstrate  and  concentrate  in 
his  person  the  duties  of  the  Moslem  community.  “  At  the  head  of  the 
Moslems  ” — I  quote  the  words  of  a  Moslem  theologian- “  there  must 
stand  a  man  who  sees  that  its  laws  are  carried  out,  that  its  boundaries 
are  kept,  and  defended,  that  its  armies  arc  equipped,  that  its  obligatory 
taxes  are  raised,  that  the  violent  thieves  and  street  robbers  are  suppres¬ 
sed,  that  assemblies  for  worship  are  instituted,  that  the  booties  of  war 
are  justly  divided,  and  other  such  legal  necessities,  which  an  individual 
in  the  community  cannot  attend  to.  ”  In  a  word,  he  is  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  judicial,  administrative  and  military  power  of  the  State. 
As  ruler,  he  is  none  other  than  the  successor  of  his  predecessor,  chosen 
by  human  act  (choice  or  nomination  by  his  predecessor),  not 
through  special  qualities  of  his  person.  The  caliph  of  the  Sunnites 
is  in  no  sense  an  authority  in  doctrine. 

“  The  Imam  of  the  Shi’ites  on  the  contrary  is  the  leader  and  teacher 
of  Islam  by  right  of  personal  qualities  given  to  him  by  God,  he  is  the 
Heir  of  the  Prophet’s  Ministry.  He  rules  and  teaches  in  the  name  of 
God.  Just  as  Moses  could  hear  the  call  from  the  burning  bush  :  “  I 
am  Allah,  the  Lord  of  the  worlds  ”  (Sura  28,  v.  30),  so  it  is  the  direct 
message  of  God  which  is  given  to  the  Imam  of  each  age.  The  Imam 
possesses  not  only  the  character  of  a  representative  of  a  rule  sanctioned 
by  God,  but  also  supernatural  qualities,  raising  him  above  ordinary 
men  and  this  in  consequence  of  a  dignity  not  accorded  to  him,  but  by 
virtue  of  his  birth  and  rather  a  consequence  of  his  substance. 
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“  Ever  since  the  creation  of  Adam  a  divine  substance  of  light  has 
passed  from  one  chosen  successor  of  Adam  to  the  next,  until  it  reached 
the  loins  of  the  grandfather  of  Mohammed  and  ‘Ali.  Here  this  divine 
light  divided  itself,  and  passed  in  part  to  ‘Abdallah,  the  father  of  the 
prophet,  and  in  part  to  his  brother  Abu  Talib,  the  father  of  fcAli.  From 
the  latter  this  divine  light  has  passed  from  generation  to  generation, 
to  the  present  Imam.  The  presence  of  the  pre-existent  divine  1  ight 
in  the  substance  of  his  soul  makes  him  the  Imam  of  his  age  and  gives 
him  extraordinary  spiritual  powers  far  surpassing  human  abilities. 
His  soul-substance  is  purer  than  that  of  ordinary  mortals,  “  free  from 
evil  impulses,  and  adorned  with  sacred  forms”.  This  is  more  or  less 
the  idea  which  moderate  Shi*  ism  has  of  the  character  of  its  Imam.  In 
its  extreme  form  (as  we  shall  see)  ‘  Ali  and  the  Imam  are  raised  into  the 
vicinity 'of  the  divine  sphere,  aye  into  its  very  midst.  Although  this 
transcendental  theory  is  not  clothed  in  definite,  uniform,  dogmatic 
terms  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  generally  recognised  Shi‘ite  view  of 
the  character  of  the  Imams”. 

On  p.  254  et  sqq  he  calls  attention  to  some  erroneous  views  about 
Shiahism  still  widely  prevalent. 

(a)  The  mistaken  view  that  the  main  difference  between  Sunni  and 
Shi‘ite  Islam  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  recognizes,  in  addition  to 
the  Koran,  the  Sunna  of  the  Prophet  as  a  source  of  religious  belief 
and  life,  whereas  the  Shi‘ites  limit  themselves  to  the  Koran  and  reject 
the  Sunna. 

This  is  a  fundamental  error  involving' a  complete  misunderstanding 
of  Shi'ism,  and  has  arisen  largely  from  the  antithesis  in  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  between  Sunna  and  Shia.  No  Shi‘ite  would  allow  himself  to  be 
regarded  as  an  opponent  of  the  principle  of  Sunna.  Rather  is  he  the 
representative  of  the  true  Sunna,  of  the  sacred  tradition  handed  down 
by  the  members  of  the  prophet’s  family,  while  the  opponents  base  their 
Sunna  on  the  authority  of  usurping  “  Companions” whose  reliability 
the  Shi‘ites  reject. 

It  very  frequently  happens  that  a  great  number  of  traditions  are 
common  to  both  groups  ;  differing  only  in  the  authorities  for  their 
authenticity.  In  cases  where  the  Hadiths  of  the  Sunnites  favor  the 
tendencies  of  the  Shi‘ites,  or  at  least  are  not  oppose  d  to  them,  Shi‘ite 
theologians  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  to  the  canonical  collections  of  their 
opponents.  As  an  example  we  may  instance  the  circumstance  that 
the  collections  of  Bukhari  and  of  Muslim,  as  well  as  of  other  collectors 
of  Hadiths  were  used  at  the  court  of  a  fanatical  Shi‘ite  vizier  (Tala’ 
ibn  Ruzzik)  as  subjects  for  pious  reading  at  the  sacred  Friday  gather¬ 
ings. 

Tradition  is  therefore  an  integral  source  of  religious  life  among 
the  Shi‘ites.  How  vital  a  role  it  plays  in  Shi‘ite  teachings  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  circumstance  that  ‘  Ali’s  teaching  about  the  Koran  and 
Sunna,  as  above  set  forth  (page  43),  is  taken  from  a  collection  of  solemn 
speeches  and  sayings  of  ‘Ali,  handed  down  by  the  Shi‘ites.  Reverence 
for  the  Sunna  is  therefore  as  much  of  a  requirement  for  the  Shi‘ites 
as  for  the  Sunnites.  This  is  illustrated  also  in  the  abundant  sunnite 
literature  of  the  Shi‘ites,  and  the  discussions  attached  thereto,  as  well 
as  in  the  great  zeal  with  which  the  Shi‘ite  scholars  fabricated  Hadiths, 
or  propagated  earlier  fabrications  which  were  to  serve  the  interests  of 
Shi‘ism.  We  must  therefore  reject  the  supposition  that  the  Shi'ites  in 
principle  are  opposed  to  Sunna.  It  is  not  as  rejecters  of  the  Sunna 
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that  they  oppose  its  adherents,  but  rather  as  those  faithful  to  the 
family  of  the  Prophet  and  its  followers— that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Shiite — or  as  the  elite  (al-khassa)  as  opposed  to  the  common 
people  (al-amma)  sunk  in  error  and  blindness. 

(b)  It  is  also  an  erroneous  view  which  traces  the  origin  and  deve¬ 
lopment  of  Shiism  to  the  modifications  of  the  ideas  in  Islam,  brought 
about  by  the  conquest  of  and  spread  among  Iranic  nations. 

This  widespread  view  is  based  on  an  historical  misunderstand ig, 
which  Wellhausen  has  overthrown  conclusively  in  his  essay  on 
the  “  Religios-politischen  Oppositions -Parteien  im,  alien  Islam.”  The 
Alite  movement  started  on  genuine  Arabian  soil.  It  was  not  till  the 
uprising  of  al-Mukhtar  that  it  spread  among  the  non-Semitic  element 
of  Islam.  The  origins  of  the  Imam  theory,  involving  the  theocratic 
opposition  against  the  worldly  conception  of  the  State ;  the  doctrine 
of  the  Messiah  into  which  the  Imam  theory  merges  and  the  belief  in  the 
parousia  in  which  it  finds  an  expression,  as  we  have  seen,  can  be  traced 
back  to  Jewish-Christian  influences.  Even  the  exaggerated  deification 
of  ‘Ali  was  first  proclaimed  by  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Saba,  before  there  could 
possibly  have  been  a  question  of  the  influence  of  such  ideas  from 
Aryan  circles,  and  Arabs  joined  this  movement  in  great  numbers. 
Even  the  most  marked  consequences  of  the  anthropomorphic  doctrine 
of  in-camation  (see  above  page  238)  owe  their  origin  in  part  to 
those  who  are  of  indisputable  Arabian  descent. 

Shaiism  as  a  sectarian  doctrine  was  seized  upon  as  eagerly  by  ortho¬ 
dox  and  theocratically  minded  Arabs  as  by  Iranians.  To  be  sure,  the 
Shiite  form  of  opposition  was  decidedly  welcome  to  the  latter,  and  they 
readily  indentified  themselves  with  this  form  of  Moslem  thought,  on 
whose  further  development  their  old  inherited  ideas  of  a  divine  kingship 
exercised  a  direct  influence.  Rut  the  primary  origins  of  these  ideas 
within  Islam  do  not  depend  on  such  influence  ;  Shiism  is,  in  its  roots, 
as  genuinely  Arabic  as  Islam  itself. 

(c)  It  is  likewise  a  mistaken  view  that  Shiism  represents  the 
reaction  of  independent  thought  against  Sunnitic  incrustation. 

Quite  recently  Carra  de  Vaux  has  advocated  the  view  that  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  Shiism  against  Sunnitic  Islam  is  to  be  regarded  as  “  the  re¬ 
action  of  free  and  liberal  thought  against  narrow  and  unbending  ortho¬ 
doxy.’' 

This  view  cannot  be  accepted  as  correct  by  any  student  of  Shiitic 
doctrines.  To  be  sure,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  cult  of  ‘  Ali  forms  to 
such  an  extent  the  centre  of  religious  life  among  the  Shiites  as  to  remove 
all  other  elements  into  the  background.  (See  above  page  231).  This 
feature  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  principles 
underlying  Shiitic  doctrines,  which  in  no  respect  are  less  strict  than 
those  of  the  Sunnites.  Nor  should  we  be  led  astray  in  the  historical 
appreciation  of  the  principle  of  Shiism  by  an  increasing  lack  of  regard 
among  the  Shiite  Mohammedans  of  Persia  for  certain  restrictions 
demanded  by  the  ritual.  “  In  giving  the  preference  to  infallible 
personal  authority  as  against  the  force  of  general  public  sentiment,  the 
Shiites  set  aside  those  potential  elements  of  liberal  thought,  which  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  in  the  Sunnitic  form  of  Islam  ”.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
absolutism  rather  which  permeates  the  Shiitic  conception  of  religion. 
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On  the  Shiahs  and  the  Mutazalites,  Goldziher  (pp.  249-250)  says : — 

The  connection  between  the  prevailing  dogmatism  of  the  Shi‘ites 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Mutazilites  seems  to  be  maintained  as  a  definite 
fact  and  finds  an  unmistakable  expression  in  the  declaration  of  the 
Shi‘ite  authority,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  hidden  Imam  is  a  part  of  the 
teachings  of  those  who  accept  the  adl  and  tauhid  which  represent  the 
Mutazilite  teachings.  It  is  in  particular  a  branch  of  the  Shi‘ites  known 
as  the  Zeiditic  which  is  even  more  closely  and  more  consistently  related 
to  the  Mutazilite  doctrines  than  is  the  Imamitic. 

The  Mutazilite  influence  has  maintained  its  hold  on  the  Shi‘itic 
literature  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  serious  error  to  declare  that 
after  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Ash‘arite  theology  the  Mutazilite  doctrine 
ceased  to  play  any  active  part  in  the  religion  or  the  literature.  The  rich 
dogmatic  literature  of  the  Shiites  extending  into  our  own  days  refutes 
such  an  assertion.  The  dogmatic  works  of  the  Slii‘ites  reveal  themselves 
as  Mutazilite  expositions  by  their  division  into  two  parts,  one  embracing 
the  chapters  on  “  the  unity  of  God  ”  and  the  other  the  chapter  on 
“  justice  ”  (above,  page  110).  Naturally  the  presentation  of  the  Imam 
doctrines,  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Imam  are  also  included.  Hut  even 
in  regard  to  this  latter  point  it  is  not  without  significance  that  one  of  the 
most  radical  of  the  Mutazilites,  al  Nazzam,  agrees  with  the  Shi‘itcs. 
And  it  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  Shi‘itic  theology  that  their  proofs 
for  the  theory  of  the  lmamate  are  based  entirely  on  Mutazilite  founda¬ 
tions.  The  absolute  necessity  of  the  presence  of  an  Imam  im  every 
age  and  the  infallible  character  of  his  person  are  brought  into  connection 
with  the  doctrine,  peculiar  to  the  Mutazilites,  of  an  absolutely  necessary 
guidance  through  divine  wisdom  and  justice  (page  111).  God  must 
grant  to  each  age  a  leader  not  exposed  to  error.  In  this  way  Shifitic 
theology  fortifies  its  fundamental  point  of  view  with  the  theories  of 
Mutazilite  doctrine. 

I  will  conclude  this  note  with  the  words  with  which  Goldziher  closes 
the  chapter  on  Asceticism  and  Sufiiism  (p.  197) : 

“  Ghazzali’s  writings  are  constantly  belittling  all  dogmatic  formualas 
and  hair-splittings  which  set  up  the  claim  of  having  the  only  means  of 
salvation.  His  dry,  academic  speech  rises  to  the  heights  of  eloquent 
pathos  when  he  takes  the  field  against  such  claims.  He  has  championed 
the  cause  of  tolerance  in  a  special  work  entitled  “  Criterion  of  the 
Differences  between  Islam  and  Heresy  In  it  he  declares  to  the 
Moslem  world  :  that  harmony  in  the  fundamentals  of  religion  should  be 
the  basis  of  recognition  as  a  believer,  and  that  the  deviation  in 
dogmatic  and  ritualistic  peculiarities,  even  if  it  extends  to  the  rejection 
of  the  Caliphate  recognized  by  Sunni  Islam,  which  would  therefore 
include  the  Shi‘ite  schism — should  offer  no  ground  for  heresy.  u  Check 
your  tongue  in  regard  to  people  who  turn  to  the  Kiblah 

Words  which  inspired  the  Islamic  world  with  large  liberalism  in  the 
past  and  which  will  assuredly  uplift  it  in  the  future. ! 
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6.  THE  ADMINISTRATION. 

Within  the  Caliphate  the  Provinces  formed  more  or 
less  a  loose  confederation.  The  central  authority  dealt 
with  them  not  through  departmental  ministries,  but  every 
Province  had  its  own  Board  (Diwan)  at  Baghdad  which 
managed  its  own  affairs.  And  every  such  Board  consisted 
of  two  sections  :  the  general  (Asl)  which  concerned  itself 
with  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes1  and  with 
the  problem  of  husbanding  and  augmenting  the  taxable 
resources  of  the  people,  i.  t\,  the  administration ;  and 
secondly  the  purely  financial  section  (Zimam)2.  The 
Caliph  Mutadid  (279-289/892-902),  the  ablest  ruler  of  the 
3rd/9th  century3,  incorporated  the  Provincial  Boards 
into  one  Central  Board  (Diwan-ad-Dar)4,  with  three 
branches  :  the  Eastern  Board  (Diwan  al-Mashriq) ;  the 
Western  Board  (Diwan  al-Maghrib)  ;  and  the  Board  for 
Babylon  (Diwan  al-Sawad).  And  the  Caliph,  at  the  same 
time,  placed  the  finance  Boards  of  the  three  branches  under 
one  chief® ;  with  the  result  that  the  new  century  witness¬ 
ed  the  division  of  the  administration  into  two  departmental 
ministries  :  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (Usfil)  and  the 
Ministry  of  Finances  (Azimmah).  A  number  of  offices 
(also  called  Diwan)  were  placed  under  these  great  minis¬ 
tries,  for  every  Province  had  its  own  office.  But  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire  (Wazir),  President  of  the  Central 
Board,  personally  administered  the  Province  of  Babylon, 
some  of  the  Babylonian  provincial  offices  were  treated  as 
Imperial  offices.  No  sharp  line  of  division  between  the 
Central  and  Provincial  offices  was  ever  drawn. 

The  different  Boards  may  thus  be  summarised  :  — 

(1)  The  War-Office  (Diwan  al-Jaish).  It  consisted 
of  two  branches  :  the  department  of  pay  (Majlis  al-Taqrir) 
and  the  recruiting  department  (Majlis  al-Muqabalah). 

(1) ~Qodamah  (d.  337/948),  Paris,  Arabe  5907,  fol.  10.  “  Asl”  has 
this  very  sense  in  the  document  in  Wuz.,  11. 

(2)  On  this  see  Amedroz,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1913,  829  if.  See  also  Misk., 
VI,  338.  At  the  head  of  this  Board  a  financier  was  generally  placed. 
Even  small  Boards  such  as  the  Board  for  the  administration  of  the 
property  of  a  Caliph’s  wife,  had  these  two  sections,  with  a  Superin¬ 
tendent  at  the  head  of  each.  Misk.,  V.  390. 

(8)  Never  did  the  highest  offices  of  the  Empire — those  of  the 
Caliph,  the  Wazir,  the  Minister  (Sahib  Diwan)  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief — work  so  harmoniously  together  as  they  did  under  this 
Caliph.  Wuz.,  189. 

(4)  The  great  Court-Diwan  was  also  called  Diwan  ad-Dar  al- 
Kabir,  Wuz.,  262.  (5)  Wuz.,  77.  (6)  Wuz.,  271,  124,  Misk.,  V.,  324, 
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Individual  corps,  such  as  Life-guards  and  various  provin¬ 
cial  levies,  were  specially  dealt  with1. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Expenditure  (Diwan  an-Nafaqat) 
at  Baghdad,  chiefly  busied  itself  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Court.  As  the  largest  part  of  Babylonia  was  leased 
out,  the  tax-farmers  had  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses. 
This  board  consisted  of :  — 

(a)  The  office  dealing  with  pay  and  salary  (Majlis 
al-Ghori),  chiefly  the  salaries  of  Court-Officials  (Hasham) ; 

(b)  The  office  dealing  with  provisions  (Majlis 
al-Anzal).  It  settled  accounts  with  suppliers  of  bread, 
flesh,  animals  for  purposes  of  food,  sweets,  eggs,  fruit,  fuel, 
etc. 

(r)  Office  of  Camp-followers.  It  dealt  with 
fodder  for  horses,  wild  animals  maintained  at  State  expense, 
with  the  personnel  of  the  stable  and  other  attendants. 
Finally  it  dealt  with  building  accounts,  surveyors,  archi¬ 
tects  ;  with  dealers  of  gypsum,  bricks,  lime  and  clay, 
with  teak-wood  sellers  and  teak-wood  cutters,  carpenters, 
painters  and  gilders. 

(d)  Office  for  contingencies  (Majlis  al-Hawadith) 

(e)  The  Drafting  office. 

(/)  The  Copying-department2. 

3.  The  office  of  the  State-treasury  (Diwan  Bait  al- 
Mal).  At  Baghdad  it  was  the  controlling  authority  bet¬ 
ween  the  Board  of  Expenditure  and  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  The  statement  of  revenues  came  in  here  before 
it  went  to  the  Ministry.  All  orders  of  the  Board  of  Ex¬ 
penditure  had  to  be  countersigned  by  the  head  of  the 
State- treasury3.  In  314/926  it  was  ordered  that  the 
daily  account  (Ruz-nameghat)  of  the  Baghdad  treasury 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Wazir  week  by  week.  Hitherto 
the  practice  had  been  to  submit  monthly  accounts  in  the 
middle  of  the  following  month4. 

4.  The  Comparing  Board  (Diwan  al-Musadarin)5 : 
orders  for  payments  were  drawn  up  here  in  duplicate — 
one  remained  in  this  office,  and  the  other  was  forwarded 
to  the  Wazir. 

5.  The  Despatch  Board  was  called  Diwan  er- 
Rasa’il  in  the  East  and  Diwan  el-Insha  in  Fatimid  Egypt6. 

(1)  Qodamah,  Paris,  fol.  2b. 

(2)  Ibid.,  fol.  8a-9b. 

(8)  Qodamah,  fol.  8.  (4)  Misk.,  5,257.  (5)  Wuz.,  803,  806. 
(6)  ‘  Insha’  is  used  in  the  East  for  the  drafting  office.  Mafatih  el-ulum, 
ed.  Van  Vloten,  78 ;  Wuz.,  151,  216. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  Vth  century  the  head  of  this 
Board  at  Baghdad  drew  an  annual  salary  of  3000  dinars 
(about  30,000  marks),  besides  fees  which  came  to  him  from 
the  numerous  documents  and  letters  of  appointment  which 
were  drawn  up  here  along  with  the  correspondence  of  the 
Prince,  which  was  the  main  business  of  the  Board1. 

6.  The  General  Post  Office  (Diwan  al-Barid)2. 
Its  chief  supervised  the  officers  of  the  post-roads  and  was 
in  charge  of  their  salaries.  He  had  to  have  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  roads,  for  he  had  to  advise  the  Caliph 
regarding  his  tours  and  the  despatch  of  his  troops.  Above 
everything  he  must  needs  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
Caliph,  for  reports  from  all  quarters  came  to  him  and  it  was 
his  duty  to  send  them  on  to  their  proper  destination  and 
to  see  that  reports  of  post-masters  and  other  reports  were 
laid  before  the  Caliph3. 

Highly  developed  was  the  news  service  of  the  Empire. 
The  ruler  at  Baghdad  once  sent  a  shoe  to  Ibn  Tulun  in 
Egypt  which  came  from  the  house  of  his  mistress,  the  very 
existence  of  whom  none  but  intimate  friends  knew.  With 
such  a  system  no  life  was  quite  safe4.  The  Post-master 
was  chiefly  the  official  reporter  (Sahib  al-Khabar)  ;  his 
spies  (‘ain)  supplied  him  with  information.  This  system 
is  a  Byzantine  legacy.  Already  under  the  Emperor 
Constantine  the  Great,  his  colleagues,  who  bore  the  very 
same  name  of  Veredarii,  acted  as  informers5.  And  just 
as  reporters  today,  the  literati  then  took  to  reporting  as 
a  means  of  livelihood6.  In  the  appointment-letter  of  a 
postmaster,  dated  315  A. H.,  one  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
him  was  to  report  in  detail  on  tax-collectors,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  land,  the  position  of  the  subjects,  the  way  in 
which  judicial  officers  lived,  the  working  of  the  mint  and 
the  office  dealing  with  Government  pensioners.  He  was 

(1)  Yaqut,  Irshad,  1,242.  (2)  Qodamah  (writes  about  315-927)  VI’ 
184  (de  Goeje’s  ed.).  (3)  Maqrizi,  Khitat,  II.,  180.  (4)  Maqrizi,  Khiiai, 
180.  (5)  J.  Burckhardt,  Die  Zeit  Constants  desgrossen.  3rd,  p.  70.  In  the 
first  century  of  the  Muslim  rule  an  Egyptian  Post-master  acts  as  an 
official  reporter  of  the  acts  of  the  Prefect.  ZA,  XX,  196.  (6)  In  the 

3rd/9th  century  the  evil  tongue  of  the  poet  Ibn  Bassam  was  silenced  by 
making  him  a  post-master  (Masudi,  VIII,  271) ;  Yaqut,  Irshad,  V, 
822  ff.  As  a  reward  they  allowed  another  poet  to  choose  a  post-master- 
ship  among  the  post-masterships  of  Khorasan  ( Yatimah ,  IV,  62).  The 
post-master  of  Nisabur  possessed  the  largest  number  of  books  even 
in  that  learned  town  (Ibn  Haukal,  320).  The  Maghribi  Ibn  Khal¬ 
dun,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  post-mastership  as  part  of  the 
military  system  ( Muqaddamah ,  I,  195). 
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further  to  keep  an  account  of  the  couriers  within  his 
jurisdiction,  their  number,  their  names,  their  salaries, 
and  also  of  the  roads,  the  mileages  and  the  stations 
thereon,  and  to  see  that  the  postal  bags  were  speedily 
despatched.  The  reports  of  each  individual  department, 
such  as  the  judiciary,  police,  taxation,  were  to  be  kept 
separate1.  Not  only  was  it  his  duty  to  report  matters  of 
political  importance  but  also  matters  of  interest.  In  300/912 
the  Post-master  of  Dinawar  reported,  on  the  information 
of  a  confidant  in  another  town,  that  the  mule  of  such  and 
such  a  person  had  given  birth  to  a  young  one  which  was 
a  wonder  to  all2  the  world.  “  I  sent  for  the  mule  and 
the  young  one,  and  found  the  mule  of  light  brown  colour 
and  the  young  one  well-developed  with  perfect  limbs  and 
a  hanging  tail.” 

7.  The  Caliph’s  Cabinet  (Diwan  at-Tauqi)3.  To 
it  came  the  petitions  directed  to  the  ruler  after  they 
had  been  enquired  into  at  the  office  of  the  Royal  Household 
(D.  ad-Dar).  After  disposal  they  were  returned  to  the 
Diwan  ad-Dar,  which  referred  them  to  their  respective 
departments4.  The  order  was  written  on  the  petition 
itself  and  was  a  triumph  of  concentrated  brevity  on  the 
part  of  the  ruler  or  of  his  secretary.  The  marginal  notes 
of  the  Barmecide  Ja‘far,  who  administered  this  cabinet 
for  the  Caliph  Ilarun,  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by 
collectors  who  paid  a  dinar  apiece  for  them5. 

8.  The  Diwan  al-Khatam  (The  Board  of  Signet)6 
where  the  orders  of  the  Caliph  were  sealed  after  they  had 
been  compared  in  different  Boards  and  offices7. 

9.  The  Diwan  al-Fadd  (The  Board  for  breaking  the 
seals).  Here  the*  official  correspondence  of  the  Caliph 
was  opened.  Formerly  all  correspondnce  went  straight 
to  the  Caliph,  but  later  it  came  to  the  Wazir  who  passed 
it  on  to  the  respective  ministries.  Thus  the  Diwalf  al- 
Fadd  became  the  Wazir’s  Board,  with  a  Secretary  as 
the  chief  of  the  office.  In  the  ministry  for  Babylonia  this 
office  apparently  retained  its  earlier  name  :  Majlis  al- 
Askudar8.  These  two  offices  were  placed  under  a  single 


(1)  Qodamah,  Paris,  fol.  15  ff.  (2)  Arib.  39. 

(3)  Khuda  Bukhsh,  Orient  under  the  Caliphs,  286  Tr. 

(4)  Qodamah,  Paris,  fol.  20a. 

(5)  Ibn  Khaldun,  Kit.  al-Ibar,  1,206. 

(6)  Orient  under  the  Caliphs,  p  237.  (7)  Qodamah,  fol.  20b. 

(8)  Qodamah,  fol.  21b, 
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chief,  who  drew  a  monthly  salary  of  401  dinars  (about 

400  marks)1. 

10.  The  Imperial  Bank  (Diwan  al-Ghabedeh)*- 
Into  this  Imperial  Bank  flowed  the  commission  for  chang¬ 
ing  smaller  into  bigger  coins,  the  exchange  commission, 
the  interest  on  advances,  fines  for  non-payment  in  due 
time  and  other  items.  Private  persons  paid  in  large  sums 
for  managing  provincial  banks  which  they  exploited  and 
robbed2. 

11.  The  Board  of  Charity  (Diwan  al-Birr  was- 
Sadaqah)3.  At  the  beginning  of  the  4th/10th  century  the 

ministers  (Sahib  diwan)  were  of  three  different  grades4. 
The  minister  for  Babylon  drew  the  largest  salary, 
500  dinars  (circa  500  marks)  per  month5  ;  others  drew 
a  third  of  his  salary.  Under  the  Caliph  al-Mutadid  (279- 
289/892-902),  4,700  dinars  a  month  (circa  50,000  marks) 
were  allotted  in  the  budget  for  all  the  various  employees 
of  the  ministries,  from  the  heads  of  departments  down  to 
door-keepers  and  gatherers  of  rags  and  waste-paper. 
To  this  amount  was  to  be  added  the  pay  of  the  Wazirs, 
the  clerks  of  the  pay-offices,  and  the  treasury-staff.  These 
salaries  were  met  from  fines  and  retrenchments,  and 
therefore  the  amount  of  their  salaries  depended  upon 
their  care  and  vigilance  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties6. 
The  salaries  were  paid  in  the  first  week  of  the  month7. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  4th/10th  century  the  practice, — 
later  very  much  in  favour— was  introduced  of  paying 
less  than  the  whole  of  the  twelve  months’  salary.  In 
814/926  most  of  the  officers  received  only  ten  months’ 
pay  and,  as  generally  happens,’  officers  on  the  lowest  rung 

(1)  Wuz.,  178.  This  passage  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  appears 
to  me  that  formerly  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the  Caliph  went 
straight  to  the  palace  and  was  opened  there.  Later  this  system  was  done 
away  with  and  the  practice  came  into  vogue  for  the  Wazir  to  deal  with 
all  correspondence  and  distribute  it  to  the  respective  ministries.  While 
the  fbrmer  arrangement  lasted,  an  official  in  the  palace  presumably 
opened  the  correspondence  and  placed  it  before  the  Caliph.  This 
official,  who  was  directly  responsible  to  the  Caliph,  must  have  had  his 
bureau  (Diwan  al-Fadd)  at  the  Palace.  Later  when  the  Wazir  took 
charge  of  correspondence,  the  Diwan  al-Fadd  became  the  Wazir’s 
Cabinet,  with  his  secretary  in  charge  thereof.  This  apparently  was 
additional  work  imposed  upon  the  secretary.  Beihg  thus  added  to 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  the  Diwan  al-Fadd  formed  part  of  the 
general  Secretariat  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretary.  No  other  ex¬ 
planation  suggests  itself  to  me.  Tr. 

(2)  Qodamah,  fol.  20b.  (3)  Misk.,  V,  257.  (4)  Wuz.,  156.  (5) 
Wuz,  814.  (6)  Wuz.,  20.  (7)  Wuz.,  81. 

*  f  Ghibtah — Ed.  “  Islamic  Culture.  ” 
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of  the  ladder  suffered  the  most.  Post-masters  and  pay- 
officers  received  only  eight  month’s  pay1.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  multiplication  of  offices  in  the  same  hand  an 
attempt  was  made  to  compensate  for  the  loss.  About 
the  year  300/912  one  and  the  same  officer  held  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  the  Presidentship  of  the  Diwan  at-Tauqi 
and  of  the  Bait-al-Mal2. 

At  the  head  of  the  Provinces  the  Amir  (Commander- 
of  the  army),  and  the  ‘Aamil  (chief  of  the  civil  administra¬ 
tion)  stood  side  by  side.  The  ‘Aamil  really  was  the  tax- 
gatherer,  for  it  was  his  main  duty  to  remit  the  contribut¬ 
ion  of  the  province  to  the  State- Treasury.  He  also  had 
to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  administration. 
The  central  treasury  merely  concerned  itself  with  the 
Court,  the  Ministries,  and  matters  connected  with  Bagh¬ 
dad3.  The  two  heads  of  the  Province  shared  the  same 
ceremonial  privileges4  at  court  functions,  and  the  general 
orders  of  the  Wazir  came  simultaneously  to  both5.  In  rank, 
however,  the  Commander  was  higher,  in  the  sense  that 
to  him  fell  the  privilege  of  leading  the  people  at  prayer  — 
a  privilege  which  always  marked  him  out  as  the  foremost 
Muslim  in  his  own  jurisdiction6.  If  the  two  got  on  well 
together,  they  could  do  anything  they  pleased,— as  did 
for  instance  the  Amir  and  ‘Aamil  of  Faris  and  Kirman  in 
319/931.  They  remitted  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  no  revenues  to  Baghdad7.  But  where  these 
posts  were  held  by  one  man  he  was  as  good  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  ruler  of  the  province.  For  this  very  reason  the  high- 
spirited  Turkish  general  Begkem  would  not  proceed  to 
Khuzistan  in  325/937  unless  they  put  him  in  charge  at 
once  of  the  ‘  army  and  taxes’8.  Officially  the  position 
of  Ahmed  ibn  Tulfin  and  of  Ikhshid  was  that  of  the  Amir, 
but  in  reality  they  were  independent  rulers  of  Egypt. 

At  the  end  of  his  chronicle  Dionysius  V  Tellmachre 
(d.  229/834)  complains  of  the  crowd  of  officers  who  in 
every  way  devour  the  bread  of  the  poor9.  For  instance, 
in  the  small  town  of  Raqqah  on  the  Euphrates,  there  were 
•(a)  a  qadhi,  (b)  a  taxing-officer,  ( c )  a  commander  of  the 
garrison,  (d)  a  post-master  to  report  the  affairs  of  the  town 
(e)  an  administrator  of  the  Crown-lands  (Sawafi),  (/)  a 
Police-officer10.  This  full  complement  of  local  function- 

(1)  Wuz.,  814 ;  Misk.,  V.  257.  (2)  Wuz.,  77.  (8)  Wuz.,  11  ff. 
(4)  Wuz.,  156.  (5)  Wuz.,  50.  (6)  E.g.  Tallquist,  15,  (7)  Ibn  al- 
Athir.  VIII.  165. 

(8)  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  252.  (9)  Michael  Syrus,  588.  (10)  Ac- 
cording  to  Michael  Syrus  (p.  541) — his  account  is  somewhat  obscure — 
the  post  of  the  Chief  of  the  police  was  incorporated  in  that  of  the 
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aries  was  found  in  every  one  of  the  36  districts  of  the  Sama- 
nid  government1.  The  greater  portion  of  this  all  too 
numerous  staff  was  done  away  with  when  the  Wazir, 
who  appointed  them,  vacated  office.  Unemployed,  they 
then  roamed  about  the  streets  of  the  capital  and  intrigued 
until  their  party  was  once  again  in  power,  exactly  as  is 
the  case  in  Spain  today,  and  was  some  some  time  ago  in 
the  United  States.  Or  else  they  made  the  province 
unsafe.  Once  when  a  former  official  came  with  a  letter 
of  recommendation  from  Baghdad  to  a  Governor  of  Isfahan 
he  impatiently  called  out :  You  are  a  pest  to  the  country, 
you  unemployed  fellows  !  Every  day  one  of  you  appears 
before  me,  praying  for  alms  or  a  post.  Even  if  I  had  all 
the  wealth  of  the  world  it  would  not  suffice  for  you  all2. 

The  shrewd  ‘Adad-ud-Daulah  made  advances  to  these 
unemployed  during  their  period  of  unemployment,  and 
on  their  appointment  he  realised  the  money  advanced 
to  them3. 

In  Egypt  the  Ikhshid  was  the  first  to  give  fixed  salaries 
to  officers4.  The  Fatimids  adopted  his  system  almost  in 
its  entirety.  They  evidently  intended  to  partition  the 
State  among  their  supporters.  Gawhar  retained  all  the 
officers  in  their  posts,  but  he  associated  a  Maghribi  with 
each  of  them5.  But  when  the  Maghribis  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  a  greater  source  of  trouble,  the  attempt  to 
replace  the  older,  the  entirely  Christian,  officialdom  was 
abandoned.  According  to  the  account  of  the  Fatimid 
administration  that  has  come  down  to  us,  the  Wazir, 
like  his  Baghdad  colleague,  drew  a  monthly  salary  of  5,000 
dinars.  The  salaries  of  the  ministers  at  Cairo  were, 
indeed,  much  smaller.  The  chief  of  the  Correspondence 
Board  (Diwan  al-Insha)  drew  120  ;  the  head  of  the  Treas- 
sury  (Bait  al-Mal)  100;  the  other  departmental  heads  70 
to  30  dinars  per  month.  On  40  dinars  (about  400  marks) 
the  chief  of  a  Board  in  Egypt  appointed  an  officer  who 
carried  on  correspondence  on  his  own  responsibility6. 

As  opposed  to  the  army,  where  we  meet  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  with  names  of  slaves,  the  Civil  Service  shows 

military  commander.  And  yet  the  Caliph  issued  a  separate  patent 
for  the  Chief  of  the  Police  (Sahib  Ma‘anati),  Qodamah,  Paris,  fol  146. 
(1)  Ibn  Haukal,  807.  Like  Khorasan,  Babylonia  also  was  divided 
according  to  the  duo-decimal  system  into  24  circles  with  12  districts 
each.  Wuz.,  258.  (2)  Kit.  al  Faragh  II,  10.  (8)  Ibn  al-Athir,  IX, 
16.  (4)  Tallquist,  89  ;  Maqrizi,  Khitat,  1,  99  (5)  Maqrizi,  Ittiaz,  78  (6) 
Y&qftt,  Irshad  288. 
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nothing  but  names  of  freemen  in  its  cadre1.  The 
Persians  especially  took  to  the  civil  service.  In  the 
earlier  days  to  them  belonged  the  Barmacides,  in 
the  later  the  Maderaites  and  the  Firajabites2.  A  great 
deal  of  the  work  of  the  official  was  akin  to  that  of  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  the  Persian  was  to  be  sure  the  cleverest  mer¬ 
chant  of  the  realm.  Even  to-day  the  Austrian  official 
who  organized  the  Persian  postal-service  reports  :  Every 
Persian  feels  himself  capable  of  doing  anything  that  may 
be  entrusted  to  him.  He  will  not  hesitate  to  assume  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  high  civil  office  to-day  and  an 
equally  high  military  office  to-morrow3.  This  is  an  old 
Persian  trait.  The  Persian  Secretary  of  the  Baghdadi 
Sultan  Bakhtiyar  felt  such  confidence  in  himself  that  he 
sought  the  appointment  of  a  Marshal  (isfahsalar)  and  had, 
on  that  account,  to  flee  in  358/969  from  Baghdad4. 
And  yet  the  training  of  an  official  was  quite  different  from 
that  of  a  jurist  or  of  a  savant.  His  was  a  temporal  edu¬ 
cation  ( Adab)  with  a  mere  working  knowledge  of  theology. 
And  this  difference  reflected  itself  even  externally.  The 
official  never  used  the  Tailasan 5  of  the  savant  but  the 

(1)  ‘Such  names  as  Yaqut,  Gawhar,  Yalbaq  imply  that  their 
owners  were  originally  slaves.  By  freie  and  unfreie  Mez  means 
names  of  ‘  freemen  and  names  of  slaves.’  For  this  note  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Prof.  Margoliouth.  Tr.  (2)  Istakhri,  146.  These  civil 
servants  were  of  five  kinds  :  (1)  clerks  in  the  Despatch  Office ; 

(2)  clerks  in  the  Tax  Office  ;  ( 3 )  clerks  in  the  War  Office ;  (4) 

clerks  attached  to  courts  ;  (5)  clerks  in  the  Police  Office ;  Baihaqi, 
ed.  Schwally,  448  ;  more  exhaustively  in  the  Jamharah  of  Saizari, 
Leiden,  fol.  99a  ff.  (3)  Aus  Persien ,  Wien,  1882,  184. 

(t)  Misk.,  VI.  326  ff.  (5)  Tailasan  is  a  ‘scarf’  or  ‘hood’  (ac¬ 
ademic)  which  lies  on  the  shoulder.  It  appears  from  Arab  authors 
that  the  Tailasan  was  also  sometimes  worn  round  the  turban.  See  Lane 
S.  V.  Browne,  Lit .  Hist  of  Persia ,  1,335  ;  Dozy,  Noms  de  Vetements 
chez  les  arabes ,  278  sqq  ;  Burhan-i-Qati ,  ♦S'.  F.).  The  Tailasan  was 
also  worn  by  Judges.  “  Sometimes  I  have  spoken,  ”  says  Muqaddasi 
in  his  Ahsan  ut-Taqsim  (p.  7),  “  in  a  terse  way  implying  rather  than 
expressing  details.  Thus,  for  instance,  my  words  regarding  Ahwaz: 
“  There  is  no  sanctity  in  its  mosque.  ”  I  mean  thereby  that  it  is  full 
of  swindlers,  low  and  ignorant  people  who  arrange  to  meet  there.  Thus 
the  mosque  is  never  free  from  people  who  sit  there  while  others  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  prayer.  It  is  the  gathering-place  of  importunate  beggars  and  a 
home  of  sinners.  And  such  is  also  my  remark  about  Shiraz.  I  say 
“  there  are  a  large  number  of  people  there  with  Tailasans.”  By  this  I 
mean  that  the  Tailasan  is  alike  the  dress  of  the  gentlemen,  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant.  How  often  have  I  not  seen  drunken  people  turning 
their  Tailasans  upside  down  and  trailing  them  behind  themselves  !  When 
I  sought  admission  at  the  Wazir’s  wearing  a  Tailasan  I  was  refused  ad¬ 
mission  ;  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  otherwise  had  I  been  recog¬ 
nized,  but  I  was  always  asked  in  when  I  went  wearing  a  Durr' ah.” 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Siddiqi  of  Dacca  for  this  note:.  Tr.  See  Yaqut 
Irshad  1284 ;  Muq.,  440, 
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Durr  a1"  ah  (a  garment  with  an  opening  or  slit  in  the  front. 
It  was  always  of  wool  without  any  lining). 

When  the  Wazir  Al-‘Utbi  pressed  the  learned  Ibn  Dhal 
(d.  378/988)  to  accept  the  presidentship  of  the  *  Diwan 
er-Rasa’ir  he  made  it  clear  to  him  that  acceptance  of  the 
office  would  not  mean  his  exclusion  from  the  guild  of 
savants,  for  that  office  in  Khorasan  was  a  juristic  office1. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Caliph  refused  to  appoint  a  learned 
man  as  his  Wazir,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  said 
everywhere  that  he  had  no  Katib  in  his  dominions  availa¬ 
ble  for  such  a  post2. 

This  pure  body  of  secular  officers  constitutes  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  Muslim  Empire  and  the  Europe  of 
the  Early  Middle  Ages  where  the  clerks  consisted  of  none 
but  classical  scholars.  This  indeed  was  not  to  the  best 
advantage  of  Islam,  for  the  official  world,  absorbed  in 
its  work  and  content  with  its  small  intellectual  inheritance, 
rarely  took  part  in  the  higher  intellectual  activities  of 
the  day.  The  official  world  was  a  safe  refuge  to  the  laity 
from  the  storm  and  stress  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  strife. 
Even  to-day  the  self-complacent  effendi  is  a  great  hind¬ 
rance  to  progress, — as  great,  perhaps,  as  the  narrow¬ 
minded  theologian.  Pious  legend  traces  the  fundamental 
rules  relating  to  officers  and  judges  to  Omar  I.  He  is 
said  to  have  imposed  four  obligations  on  his  officers  :  (a) 
never  to  ride  a  horse  ;  ( b )  never  to  use  fine  linen  ;  (c)  never 
to  eat  dainty  dishes  ;  (d)  never  to  close  the  door  3  against 
the  indigent,  and  never  to  keep  a  ha  jib4 

And  in  the  3rd/9th  century  money  played  an  ugly  role 
in  the  official  circles.  Everything  was  to  be  paid  for6, 
even  the  very  office  itself,  and  money  had  to  be  found  in 
all  possible  ways.  The  head  of  the  office  made  money  by 
drawing  salaries  of  employees  who  were  either  not  required 
or  were  not  employed  at  all.  Moreover  he  falsely  showed 
on  the  list  various  employees  as  jurists  and  clerks,  and 
debited  to  the  treasury  larger  sums  than  were  actually 
spent  on  the  purchase  of  paper  (for  use  in  his  department)6. 
The  civil  head  (‘A&mil)  of  Egypt  drew  a  splendid  salary  of 
3,000  dinars  (about  30,000  marks)  a  month.  Of  course 
out  of  this  amount  he  had  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
office,  besides  the  presents  to  the  military  chief,  the  Court 
and  the  Wazir.  Even  the  favourite  wife  of  a  Caliph 

(1)  es-Subki,  II.  166.  (2)  Wuz.,  322. 

(8)  Kit.  al-Khiraii ;  Wuz.,  66.  (4)  *  Hajib’  literally  means  ‘  one 
who  does  not  let  people  in  or  one  who  prevents  people’s  access  to  the 
door.  (5)  Wuz.,  268.  (6)  Misk.,  V.,  844. 
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complained  that  she  was  badly  served  by  the  officials, 
and  the  Caliph  thereupon  advised  her  to  make  presents 
to  them  to  put  them  in  better  humour1.  The  poet 
Ibn  el-Mut‘azz  (d.  296/908)  calls  the  officers  “  Choleric 
Nabateans”,  with  full  bellies;  while  he  describes  the 
people  as  thin  and  lean2.  And  the  pious  people  of  those 
times  grouped  officers  and  sinners  together,  not  unlike 
the  “  publicans  and  sinners  ”  of  the  New  Testament.  A 
pious  engraver  refused  to  engrave  a  precious  stone  of  an 
officer  for  100  dinars,  whereas  he  did  the  same  thing  for  a 
merchant  for  10  dirhams.  Another  pious  man  refused  500 
dinars  which  a  merchant  offered  as  a  gift  to  him.  His 
friends,  however,  talked  him  over  by  arguing  that  one 
might  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  government 
moneys,  for  such  moneys  were  always  under  the  shadow 
of  suspicion,  but  no  such  suspicion  rested  on  the  self- 
acquired  money  of  a  merchant3.  And  yet  another 
was  taunted  for  sitting  at  dinner  with  an  officer.  He 
apologised  by  urging  that  the  food-stuff  was  lawfully 
purchased4.  One  day  when  Ahmed  ibn  Harb  was  sitting 
with  the  Chiefs  and  distinguished  men  of  Nisabur  who  had 
called  on  him,  his  son  came  into  the  room  drunk,  playing 
a  guitar  and  singing.  He  passed  impudently  through 
the  room  without  greeting  them.  When  Ahmad  observed 
their  astonishment,  he  asked  :  What  is  it  ?  They  rejoined  : 
We  are  ashamed  to  see  this  lad  pass  thee  by  in  such  a 
condition.  Thereupon  Ahmad  replied  :  He  is  to  be  for¬ 
given.  One  night  my  wife  and  I  partook  of  food  sent  to 
us  by  a  neighbour.  That  very  night  this  boy  was  concei¬ 
ved.  We  went  to  sleep  without  saying  our  prayer.  Next 
morning  we  enquired  of  our  neighbour  where  the  food  came 
from  which  he  had  sent  us  and  we  were  informed  that  it 
came  from  a  government-servant  at  whose  house  there 
was  a  wedding- feast5.  In  saying  goodbye  to  an  officer 
some  said  seriously,  some  in  joke  :  Do  penance  for  thy 
appointment.  When  an  emeritus,  attracted  by  a  fat  pay, 

(1)  Wuz.,  184  ff.“  Mutadid  made  a  grant  of  an  estate  to  a  fa¬ 
vourite,  but  the  head  of  the  Diwan  delayed  giving  effect  to  it,  and  on 
her  complaining  to  the  Caliph,  he  told  her  that  the  proper  way  for 
her,  as  for  others,  was  to  approach  the  official  with  the  customary 
presents.  On  her  doing  this  the  grant  was  passed  and  the  official 
boasted  thereafter  of  having  taken  a  present  by  the  Caliph’s  order.” 
Amedroz.,  J.R.A.S.,  1908.,  pp.  481-2  Tr.  (2)  Diwan,  II,  14.  It 
is  true  that  he  had  unhappy  experiences  at  Court.  For  thirty  years 
he  wrote  in  prose  and  verse  to  officials  without  getting  anything. 
(Wuz.,  115). 

(8)  Ahmad  ibn  Yahya,  ed.  Arnold,  p.  44.  (4)  Ibid.,  61 ;  56. 
(5)  Kashf  el-mahjub,  866. 
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accepted  an  office,  he  was  called  ‘  apostate  ’  x.  General 
opinion  indeed  hardly  regarded  the  charge  of  corrupt 
administration  of  an  office  as  slanderous.  The  chroniclers 
are  amazed  to  find  high  officers  honest.  Thus  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  reported  of  the  deceased  head  of  the  public  treas¬ 
ury  in  314/926  that  he  left  no  money  behind1 2.  It 
frequently  happened  that  officials,  suspected  and  even 
convicted  of  malpractices,  were  left  in  their  posts  or  were 
reinstated  after  they  had  paid  up  their  fines.  But  such 
was  not  always  the  case.  We  are  told  on  good  authority 
that  Ikhshid,  otherwise  a  sound  financier,  was  the  author 
of  this  system3.  When  anything  untoward  happened 
to  an  official  his  more  successful  colleagues  opened  a  subs¬ 
cription-list  to  lighten  the  burden  of  his  punishment4 *. 
It  needed  the  eccentric  Hakim  to  cut  off  in  404/1013, 
for  embezzlement,  the  hands  of  a  ministerial  chief  like 
those  of  an  ordinary  criminal.  But  this  very  Caliph 
placed  him  again  in  409/1018  at  the  head  of  the  pay-office. 
In  418/1027  he  made  him  his  Wazfr6. 

The  unnatural  condition  of  the  civil  service  under  the 
Caliphate  brought  its  own  Nemesis,  namely,  the  craving 
for  titles  and  the  use  of  involved  phraseology  in  official 
documents,  which  began  in  the  4th/10th  century  and  has 
continued  to  this  day.  They  assigned  great  importance 
to  inflated  court  style  in  speech  and  address,  but  notable 
it  is  that  the  subscription — in  contrast  to  the  European 
practice  — was  marked  with  brevity.  Hitherto  the  mode 
of  address  had  simply  been  :  To  the  father  of  N.  from  the 
father  of  N.  Al-Fadl  b.  Sahl  introduced  about  200/815  the 
form  “  To  N.  N.  May  God  preserve  him.  From  N.  N.”6. 
Thenceforward  the  development  became  very  rapid. 
We  have  a  list  of  the  different  grades  of  addresses  which  the 
Wazir  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  IVth  century.  The 
commanding  officer  in  Syria  was  to  be  addressed:  “May 
God  strengthen  thee,  preserve  thy  life,  make  his  goodness 
perfect  in  thee  and  bestow  His  favours  on  thee”.  The 
engineer  was  to  be  addressed  :  “  May  God  protect  and  for¬ 
give  thee.”  The  lowest  grade  of  officers,  such  as  country 
post-masters  and  government  bankers,  were  to  be  only 


(1)  Misk.,  V.,  244. 

(2)  Arib,  128.  (8)  Tallquist,  89.  (4)  Wuz.,  808,808.  (5)  Bec¬ 

ker,  Beitrage  Zur  Gesch.  Agyptens,  1,  84 ;  according  to  el-Musab- 

bihi  (420).  (6)  Eutychius  (d.  818/980)  p.  54 ;  according  to  a  very 

good  authority.  (7)  Wuz.,  158  ff. 
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addressed  with  “  May  God  preserve  thee1.”  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  the  magnates  and  Wazirs  were 
addressed  as  “  our  master  ”  (Sayyadana)  or  our  patron 
(Maulana),  and  in  the  second  person  ‘  thou.’  In  874/984 
two  Wazirs  were  already  given  the  title  of  “  the  exalted 
S&hib,”  and  were  addressed  as  “  the  master,  my  patron, 
my  leader  ”  in  the  3rd  person2. 

What  matters  to  me,  sings  Khawarizmi  (d.  383/993), 
if  the  Abbasids  have  thrown  open  the  gates  of  honour 
and  surnames.  They  have  conferred  titles  on  a  man 
whom  their  ancestors  would  not  have  made  the  doorkeeper 
of  their  lavatory.  Though  plentiful  the  titles,  few  are  the 
dirhams  in  the  hands  of  these  our  Caliphs3. 

In  429/1037  the  Chief  Qadhi  Mawardi  received  the  title 
of  Aqda’l-Qudat,  Highest  Judge.  Certain  theologians 
took  exception  to  it.  On  their  part,  however,  they  de¬ 
clared  it  legal  to  call  the  Amir  Jalal-ad-Daulah  ‘  Great 
King  of  Kings,’  a  title  which  Mawardi  regarded  as  the 
usurpation  of  God’s  title.  Later  all  judges  were  called 
Aqda’l-Qudat4. 

In  this  respect  too  the  Caliph  Hakim  tried  to  go  back 
upon  existing  conditions.  After  freely  distributing  at 
first  all  kinds  of  titles,  in  408/1017  he  repealed  all  save  the 
seven  highest.  But  soon  the  old  practice  was  re-intro¬ 
duced5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Caliph  al-Qadir  (381-422/ 
991-1031)  is  said  to  have  introduced  as  the  ordinary  mode 
of  court-address  Al-Hadhrah.  Even  in  this  small  matter 
the  practice  of  the  4th/l0th  century  obtains  in  the  Orient 
to-day.  He  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  Wazir,  for  the 
first  time,  as  ‘  thy  exalted  wazirite  presence  ’  (al-hadhrat 
al-aliyat  al-waziriyyah).  This  very  man  is  said  to  have 
introduced  for  the  first  time  the  expression  “  the  m<5st 
sacred,  prophetic  presence,”  in  addressing  the  Caliph 
instead  of  the  older,  simpler  term  “  Caliph,”  and  this 
innovation  soon  became  the  general  practice.  The  strang¬ 
est  term,  the  appellation  of  the  Caliph  as  “  service  ”  goes 
back  to  him.  Thus  I  read  a  passage  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  Qadhi  ibn  Abi‘l-Sawarib  :  “  The  servant  of  the 

(1)  Wuz.,  153  ff.  (2)  Taghribardi,  84.  Even  the  Christian 
Wazir  Isa  ibn  Nestorius  was  spoken  of  as  “  our  sublime  master” 
(Sayyadana  el-ajall).  Yahya  ibn  Sa‘id,  fol.  112a.  Wuz.,  158  ff.  (3) 
Yatimah,  IV,  145.  (4)  Yaqut,  Irshad,  V,  407.  (5)  Yahya  ibn  Sa‘id, 

222. 
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most  sublime  ‘  service  ’  such  and  such1.”  The  Caliph 
Al-Qaim  conferred  upon  his  Wazir  (killed  in  450/1058) 
three  titles :  — Rais  al-Ru‘asa,  (Chief  of  Chiefs),  Sharf 
al-Wuzara  (honour  of  the  Wazirs),  Jamal  al-Wara  (Beauty 
of  Creation2. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  judicial  department,  the 
original  mode  of  address  continued ;  in  his  letters  the 
Chief  Judge  always  addressed  judges  by  their  names8. 

On  Fridays  and  Tuesdays  all  offices  were  closed.  Thus 
the  Caliph  al-Mutadid  (279-289/892-902)  is  said  to  have 
ordained  the  holiday  on  Friday  because  it  was  a  day  of 
prayer  and  also  because  his  teacher  had  always  given  him 
a  holiday  on  that  day,  and  on  Tuesday  because  in  the 
middle  of  the  week  people  needed  a  day  for  rest  and  a  day 
to  themselves  for  the  management  of  their  own  private 
affairs4. 

(1)  Wuz.,  148  ff. 

(2)  Tarikh  Baghdad,  J.R.A.S.  (1912)  67. 

(3)  Wuz.,  148  ff. 

(4)  Wuz.,  22. 


S.  Khuda  Bukhsh. 
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UNIVERSALITY  OF  ISLAM 

Diversity  of  religious  thought  has  been  engaging  the 
attention  of  men  of  intellect  and  education  ever  since 
man  learnt  the  rudiments  of  science  and  philosophy. 
The  phenomenon  of  so  many  different  religions,  all  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  divine  and  infallible,  and  yet  seemingly  so 
hostile  to  one  another,  has  led  many  an  earnest  seeker 
after  truth  to  despair  of  ever  finding  a  harmony  in  this 
chaos.  Is  it  possible  that  Hinduism,  with  its  innumerable 
gods,  fetishism  and  animism  on  the  one  hand  and  its 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  and  oneness  of 
Atman  and  Parmatman  on  the  other,  sinking  now  to 
the  deepest  depth  of  degradation  and  sanctioning  the 
worship  of  trees,  of  rivers,  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
of  idols  of  wood,  clay  and  stone,  of  Linga  and  its  images, 
rising  now  to  the  lofty  enunciation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Pantheism  and  Advita,  is  descended  from  the  same  divine 
source  as  Christianity  with  its  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
Redemption  (including  in  its  fold  Catholic  worshippers 
of  Mary,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Cross  and  the  Saints, 
and  Protestants  who  deny  all  that )  ?  Is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Buddhism  with  its  supposed  negation  of 
God  and  its  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  Karma  and 
Nirvana  has  the  same  divine  sanction  as  Zoroastrianism 
with  its  belief  in  Yazdan  and  Ahriman  and  an  unending 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  those  two  deities  of  Good 
and  Evil  ?  It  it  possible  that  the  rigid  monotheism  of 
Judaism  with  its  tribal  Jehovah  is  the  same  as  the  Con¬ 
fucianism  of  China  without  any  mention  of  the  worship 
of  God  at  all  ? 

This  confusion  in  the  realm  of  speculation  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  worst  form  of  hatred  and  class-war¬ 
fare  known  to  man.  The  unedifying  spectacle  of  the 
followers  of  various  religions  attacking  each  other  with 
fire  and  sword  in  order  to  elimanate  difference  of  opinion, 
forms,  without  exception,  the  most  painful  chapter  of 
human  history.  In  fact,  the  bloody  records  of  these 
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fratricidal  wars  have  brought  religion  so  much  into 
disrepute,  that  the  very  word  has  become  synonymous 
with  blind  fanaticism,  ignorant  partisanship,  narrow¬ 
minded  sectarianism  and  rigid  formalism.  Enemies  of 
religion  have  chosen  to  attribute  all  these  troubles  to  the 
very  nature  of  religion,  its  inherent  incapacity  to  chain  the 
passions  of  its  followers  when  once  let  loose.  They  seek 
to  prove  it  an  anachronism,  an  institution  unfit  to  guide 
this  modern  age  of  positive  science  and  philosophy. 

The  most  curious  phenomenon  has  been  the  absence 
among  the  followers  of  the  various  religions  of  any  accu¬ 
rate  and  first  hand  knowledge  of  any  other  religion  than 
their  own.  That  every  religion  aims  at  the  moral  and  spi¬ 
ritual  elevation  of  its  devotees  few  will  doubt.  That 
every  religion  has  done  much  good  in  its  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence  is  a  fact  which  none  but  an  ignoramus  would 
challenge.  That  every  religion  contains  lofty  ideals  and 
sentiments  few  will  deny.  The  wonder  is  that  so  few 
realise  that  all  beauty  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  Divine 
Beauty,  whose  love  forms  the  essence  of  every  religion ; 
hence,  if  there  is  one  source  of  beauty,  the  light  flowing 
from  that  source  in  different  channels  cannot  be  different, 
however  far  apart  those  channels  flow.  Is  it  not  then  a 
strange  display  of  ignorance  that  one  should  not  admire 
and  praise  that  grandeur  and  beauty  in  other  religions 
whi  ch  he  holds  admirable  and  praiseworthy  in  his  own  ? 
Is  there  then  any  reason  for  supposing  one’s  own  religion 
the  sole  repository  of  God’s  grace  and  mercy  ? 

I 

This  attitude  of  the  various  religions  towards  each  other 
has  been,  like  nationalism,  a  great  hindrance  in  the  way 
of  producing  that  mental  attitude  in  their  votaries  which 
is  necessary  for  the  realisation  of  human  fraternity.  And 
just  as  nationalism  has  its  peculiar  partisanship,  which  is 
the  bane  of  modern  civilisation  and  has  been  the  cause  of 
untold  misery  and  bloodshed,  similarly,  when  religion 
becomes  sectarian,  it  results  in  war  and  hate.  It  is  true 
that  some  master-minds  have  tried  to  rise  above  such 
partisanship,  induce  a  broader  outlook  and  extricate  their 
fellow-beings  from  the  slough  of  hatred.  One  notable 
example  was  the  great  Asoka  whose  edict  of  toleration  is 
so  justly  famous.  But  all  such  attempts  aimed,  at  the 
most,  at  infusing  a  spirit  of  toleration  for  hostile  opinions. 
Asoka  “  desired  the  security  of  all  creatures,  the  respect 
of  human  life,  peace  and  gentleness.”  He  speaks  of 
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extending  the  same  toleration  to  hostile  opinion  as  to 
one’s  own. 

Such  a  spirit  of  toleration  can,  at  best,  but  nourish  a 
policy  of  “  laissez  faire  it  cannot  bring  about  that  close 
co-operation  of  the  great  spiritual  forces  of  humanity  which 
is  essential  for  a  steady  and  continuous  progress.  It 
was  reserved  for  Muhammad  (Allah’s  peace  be  upon  him  !) 
to  announce  a  formula  which  showed  a  way  out  of  the 
welter  of  religious  antagonism,  and  restore  balance  and 
harmony  among  the  seemingly  hostile  faiths  professed 
by  his  contemporaries.  He  provided  a  blessing  for  the 
whole  of  mankind  by  banishing  sectarianism  from  religion. 
The  Quran  says  :  — 

“  We  have  not  sent  thee  save  as  a  blessing  and  mercy 
to  the  worlds.” 

And  indeed  who  could  claim  to  be  a  greater  benefactor 
of  humanity  than  he  who  rooted  out  the  canker  of  religious 
antagonism  with  national  jealousy  and  hatred,  who  made 
religion  an  institution  common  to  all  God’s  creatures, 
and  destroyed  the  barriers  of  caste,  creed,  race  and  coun¬ 
try,  birth,  wealth,  rank  and  colour,  making  the  fear  of 
God  expressed  in  social  conduct  the  sole  criterion  of 
man’s  position  in  society  ?  The  greatest  revolution  in 
history  was  the  advent  of  Islam. 

It  was  no  mere  lesson  of  toleration  that  Muhammad 
taught,  but  the  oft  forgotten  truth  of  the  unity  of  mankind 
under  the  Kingship  of  Allah.  Religion,  he  maintained,  was 
nothing  if  it  was  not  the  truth,  and  so  could  not  be  differ¬ 
ent  for  different  countries  and  different  ages.  It  was  not 
the  monopoly  of  a  particular  race  or  country,  or  a  parti¬ 
cular  class.  Islam  rejects  all  such  privileges.  Every 
nation,  every  country,  every  people  has  been  the  recipient 
of  God’s  bounties  irrespective  of  colour  and  climate.  God 
has  provided  every  nation  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 
TTis  sun  sheds  light  and  heat  on  all  alike  ;  His  rain  is  uni¬ 
versal,  His  springs,  and  lakes  and  rivers  water  every  land. 
Is  it  rational,  then,  to  suppose  that  He  has  been  sparing 
in  the  dispensation  of  His  highest  bounty  ? 

But  Muhammad  ( )  went  further.  He  preached 
the  absolute  unity  of  all  religions.  God  has  created  one 
sun  to  provide  heat  and  light  for  all  his  creatures. 
He  has  made  the  same  air  to  sustain  the  life  of  all,  the  same 
water  to  quench  the  thirst  of  all  and  He  gave  the  same 
truth  to  all.  Truth  is  one,  even  as  God  is  one.  So  reli- 
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gion,  as  an  expression  of  Truth  and  God’s  Beauty, 

cannot  be  different.  As  the  Quran  says  :  — 

“  We  sent  an  apostle  to  every  nation  and  enjoined 
him  to  preach  the  one  truth  :  Serve  Allah  and  shun  evil.” 
Again  : 

“  He  has  prescribed  for  you  the  same  religion  which 
he  enjoined  upon  Noah  and  that  which  We  have  revealed 
to  you  and  that  which  We  enjoined  upon  Abraham  and 
Moses  and  Jesus,  that  is  :  Submit  to  the  will  of  Allah 
and  be  not  divided  therein.” 

And  again  : 

“  Surely  we  have  revealed  to  you  as  we  revealed  to 
Noah  and  the  prophets  after  him — And  we  sent  Apos¬ 
tles  whom  we  have  mentioned  to  you  and  Apostles 
We  have  not  mentioned  to  you — We  sent  (these)  Apost¬ 
les  as  the  givers  of  good  news  and  as  warners,  so  that 
people  should  not  have  a  plea  against  Allah  after  the 
coming  of  the  Apostles  (that  He  did  not  shew  them 
the  path  of  righteousness  and  truth) ;  and  Allah  is 
Mighty,  Wise.” 

Then  the  Quran  emphatically  condemns  the  attitude  of 
the  followers  of  various  religions  in  the  following  words: — 

“  And  they  say  :  None  shall  enter  the  garden  (of 
Paradise)  except  he  who  is  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.  These 
are  their  vain  desires.  Say  :  Bring  your  arguments  to 
prove  it,  if  you  are  truthful.” 

“  And  the  Jews  say  :  The  Christians  have  no  basic 
truth  to  stand  upon  ;  and  the  Christians  say  :  The  Jews 
have  no  basic  truth  to  stand  upon  .  And  they  both 
recite  the  Book  (that  is,  believe  that  God  sent  a  revela¬ 
tion).  Their  attitude  is  similar  to  that  of  those  v/ho 
have  no  knowledge  and  do  not  believe  in  any 
revelation  from  Allah.” 

After  exposing  the  hollowness  of  this  attitude  the  Quran 
propounds  the  essence  of  religion  : 

“Nay,  but  whosoever  submits  himself  entirely  to 
Allah  and  is  the  doer  of  good,  he  has  his  reward  from 
his  Lord,  and  there  is  no  fear  for  him  nor  shall  he  grieve” 
(Suratu’l  Baqar). 

So  that  God  only  revealed  one  religion:  Islam  ( i.e ., 
entire  submission  to  Allah),  and  only  this  can  be  the  one 
religion.  It  is  in  fact  the  religion  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars,  the  flowers,  trees,  rivers,  mountains.  If  you  have 
eyes  to  see,  you  will  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  the  whole 
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universe  humbly  submits  to  the  will  of  Him  who  gave  it 
its  existence  and  its  form. 

God  made  one  religion ;  man  divided  it  by  dressing 
it  in  different  garb  and  giving  it  different  names,  calling  it 
Hinduism,  Zoroastrianism,  Judaism,  Christianity  and  so 
on.  The  people  took  the  name  for  a  reality  and  erected 
round  those  names  edifices  of  credulity  and  superstition, 
myth  and  ritual,  custom  and  tradition,  till,  in  the  words  of 
the  immortal  Hafiz,  they  lost  sight  of  the  reality  and 
began  to  follow  the  fiction. 

Islam  ( i.e .  Surrender  to  the  will  of  God)  is  the  religion 
of  nature  itself.  It  was  the  religion  of  the  first  man  and 
it  was  the  religion  of  all  the  Prophets  and  seers  who 
came  at  different  times  to  guide  their  fellow-beings. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  firmament  above.  The  light  of  the  sun 
is  but  a  humble  manifestation  of  the  same  eternal  truth, 
for  it  is  by  submission  to  Allah  that  it  has  life  and  light 
The  Quran  says  : 

“  And  do  they  seek  any  religion  other  than  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Allah,  whereas  to  Him  submit  all  that  are  in  the 
heavens  and  the  earth?”  (or  all  are  Muslims). 

Hence  the  Quran  does  not  enjoin  belief  in  one  Prophet 
Muhammad  (f*^)  ,  but  belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  all 
the  Prophets  and  messengers  of  Allah,  of  every  age  and 
every  nation. 

“  Say  :  We  believe  in  Allah  and  (in)  that  which  has 
been  revealed  to  us,  and  (in)  that  which  was  revealed 
to  Abraham  and  Ishmael  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  the 
tribes,  and  (in)  that  which  was  given  to  Moses  and  Jesus 
and  (in)  that  which  was  given  to  all  the  (other)  prophets 
from  their  Lord,  we  do  not  make  any  distinction  bet¬ 
ween  any  of  them,  and  to  Him  do  we  submit.” 

“  If,  then,  they  believe  as  you  believe  in  Him,  they 
are  indeed  on  the  right  course,  and  if  they  turn  back, 
then  they  are  only  creating  dissension,  so,  Allah  will 
suffice  you  against  them  and  He  is  the  Hearing,  the 
Knowing.” 

“  Receive  the  baptism  of  Allah  ;  and  who  is  better 
than  Allah  at  baptizing  ?  Him  do  we  serve  ” 

Over  and  over  again  the  Quran  reverts  to  this  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  religion  and  calls  upon  all  lovers  of 
God  to  follow  Muhammad  (f^f)  and  believe  in  all  the 
Prophets  and  all  the  revelations  without  distinction ; 
it  condemns  the  particularist  attitude  of  the  followers  of 
various  religions  : 
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“  And  when  they  are  called  upon  to  believe  in  all  that 
Allah  has  revealed,  they  say  :  We  believe  only  in  that 
revelation  which  was  sent  to  us,  and  deny  all  other  reve¬ 
lations.” 

The  Quran  calls  such  an  attitude  a  denial  of  all 
religion — nay  a  denial  of  God  Himself. 

“  Surely  those  who  disbelieve  in  Allah  and  His  Apos¬ 
tles  and  desire  to  make  a  distinction  between  Allah  and 
His  Apostles  and  say  :  We  believe  in  some  and  disbe¬ 
lieve  in  others,  and  desire  to  take  an  intermediate  course. 
These  it  is  that  are  truly  unbelievers.” 

In  Islam  the  denial  of  a  single  Prophet  amounts  to  a 
denial  of  all  the  Prophets  and  is  considered  tantamount 
to  a  denial  of  Allah.  This  position  is  not  that  of  mere 
toleration  preached  by  Asoka  and  other  great  men.  It 
is  an  assertion  of  the  absolute  unity  of  all  religion.  It  is 
an  unequivocal  statement  that,  just  as  there  can  be  only 
one  straight  line  between  two  points,  so  between  God 
and  man,  there  can  only  be  one  connecting  link — Islam 
(Surrender  to  God’s  will).  Hence  unlike  other  religions, 
Islam  does  not  call  upon  the  neophyte  to  renounce  his 
old  faith,  but  it  calls  upon  him  to  subscribe  not  only  to 
the  truth  of  his  old  religion  but,  in  addition  to  that,  to 
the  truth  of  all  other  Prophets  and  their  teachings. 
Hence  a  Muslim  can  truly  say  that  he  is  a  better  Hindu 
than  a  Hindu,  a  better  Zoroastrian  than  a  Parsi,  a  better 
Jew  than  a  Jew  and  a  better  Christian  than  a  Christian. 
Once  you  believe  in  the  oneness  of  all  religions  all  these 
religious  controversies  become  loathsome  to  your  mind 
and  you  become  as  charitable  as  the  great  sun  shedding 
lustre  on  friend  and  foe  alike!  Once  you  subscribe  to  this 
eternal  truth  of  the  Kingship  of  Allah,  you  unite  all  the 
great  spiritual  forces  which  are  now  defeating  one  other 
in  unhealthy  rivalry  into  one  great,  irresistible  spiritual 
force  which  will  sweep  away  the  hosts  of  evil  and  dest¬ 
ruction. 

The  next  great  step  in  this  revolution  was  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  personal  merit  to  its  proper  place.  Various 
religions  before  the  advent  of  Muhammad  (f>*Ce)  believed 
that  faith  alone  could  secure  the  salvation  of  an  individual. 
But  Islam  made  personal  endeavour— conduct — a  sine  qua 
non  of  salvation.  No  man  can  be  saved  by  professing  a 
certain  belief  unless  his  actions  justify  that  profession. 
Says  the  Quran: 

“  And  (the  followers  of  other  religions)  say  :  Fire 
shall  not  touch  us  but  for  a  few  days.  (Our  faith  will 
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be  enough  to  save  us  from  that).  Say  :  Have  you  re¬ 
ceived  a  covenant  from  Allah,  then  Allah  will  not  fail 
to  fulfil  His  covenant,  or  do  you  speak  against  Allah 
what  you  do  not  know. 

“  Nay  but  whoever  earns  evil  and  his  sins  beset  him 
on  all  sides,  these  are  the  inmates  of  the  Fire  ;  in  it  they 
shall  abide.” 

“  And  those  who  believe  and  do  good  deeds,  these  are 
the  dwellers  of  the  garden,  in  it  they  shall  abide.” 

And  again : 

“  Surely,  those  who  believe  and  those  who  are  Jews 
and  the  Christians  and  the  Sabaeans — whoever  believes 
in  Allah  and  the  Last  Day  and  does  good — they  shall 
have  their  reward  from  their  Lord,  and  there  is  no  fear 
for  them,  nor  shall  they  grieve.” 

These  words  are  too  explicit  to  need  any  explanation 
from  me.  Never  in  the  history  of  religion  was  personal 
striving  after  righteousness,  the  doing  of  good,  so  exalted. 
According  to  Islam,  enlightened  search  for  truth  and  self¬ 
less  service  of  God’s  creatures  are  the  only  means  by  which 
a  man  or  woman  can  work  out  his  or  her  salvation. 

All  distinctions  of  caste  and  creed,  race  and  religion, 
birth,  sex  and  age,  priest  and  layman,  are  abolished  in 
religion.  “  Mankind  are  the  children  of  Allah,”  says 
the  Holy  Prophet,  “and  an  Arab  has  no  preferment  over 
a  non- Arab,  a  white  man  over  a  negro,  a  freeman  over  a 
slave,  except  in  the  fear  of  Allah  he  or  she  has.” 

“  Indeed  the  most  honoured  amongst  you  is  he  who 
fears  Allah  most.” 

Islam  banished  all  ideas  of  propitiatory  sacrifices  and 
sacraments  by  saying  : — 

“  The  blood  or  the  flesh  of  the  animal  you  sacrifice 
does  not  reach  God,  but  what  reaches  Him  is  your 
fear  of  Him.” 

Hence  instead  of  a  rivalry  of  wealth  or  social  position, 
of  pedigree  or  caste  or  colour,  of  sex  or  age,  the  Quran 
substituted  but  one  rivalry — “  vie  with  one  another  in 
good  works.” 

The  Prophet  says  : — “  The  best  is  he  who  serves 
humanity  most.” 

On  the  foundation  of  this  equality  has  been  built  an 
edifice  of  human  brotherhood  which  has  evoked  the  praise 
of  even  its  extreme  opponents.  Y ou  cannot  build  an  endur¬ 
ing  brotherhood  on  mere  words.  A  radical  change  of  heart 
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is  needed  before  a  real  fraternity  can  come  to  pass.  These 
two  cardinal  principles — the  universal  revelation  of  truth, 
and  the  equality  of  all  God’s  creatures  in  Ilis  sight  so 
that  everyone  reaps  the  reward  of  his  actions — produced 
a  change  of  heart  and  a  fraternity  of  human  beings  as 
enduring  as  natural. 

I  need  not  dwell  any  longer  iipon  the  ideal  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  as  preached  and  practically  demon¬ 
strated  by  Islam.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  a  fraternity  of 
all  human  beings  under  the  kingship  of  God. 

The  so-called  religious  people  themselves  have  earned 
the  reproach  of  the  non-religious  people  -I  mean  the 
Agnostics,  Positivists,  Atheists  and  Materialists  of  the 
day,  who  say  the  only  way  to  cure  the  evil  of  religious 
antagonism  is  to  relegate  religion  to  the  limbo  of  forgot¬ 
ten  institutions.  But  the  cure  that  they  suggest  is  worse 
than  the  disease.  This  method  of  removing  evil  is  about 
as  efficacious  as  that  of  a  philanthropist  who  in  times  of 
famine  tries  to  wean  people  from  the  habit  of  eating, 
or  of  a  physician  who,  in  a  time  of  epidemic,  would  have 
men  give  up  breathing  air  and  drinking  water  because 
they  arc  the  carriers  of  germs.  Religion  is  as  necessary 
for  the  spiritual,  moral  and  social  life  of  the  individual 
and  the  community  as  food,  air  and  water  are  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  physical  life.  You  cannot  give  up 
breathing  air  or  drinking  water  because  they  arc  con¬ 
taminated.  You  have  to  purge  them  of  contamination 
and  purify  them  of  the  foreign  matter.  Similarly  you 
cannot  condemn  religion  as  useless  and  antiquated, 
simply  because  it  has  been  contaminated  by  superstition 
and  priestcraft.  You  have  to  strip  it  of  all  the  accretions 
with  which  a  selfish  and  unscrupulous  priesthood  and  a 
superstitious  and  ignorant  laity  have  disfigured  it  and 
you  will  find  that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Islam. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  people,  who  profess  to  be 
deeply  religious  but  think  that  the  only  way  to  achieve 
unity  and  concord  among  the  various  apparently  hostile 
religions  is  to  assert  that  “  there  is  no  book  which  has 
been  directly  revealed  by  God.”  But  this,  as  the  Quran 
says,  is  a  grave  misunderstanding  of  the  mercy  and 
benevolence  of  God.  For  religion  without  a  direet  re¬ 
velation  from  God,  a  full  expression  of  His  will,  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  And  unless  God  reveals  Himself  through  His 
Prophets,  it  is  idle  to  expect  mankind  to  evolve  their 
destiny  in  accordance  with  His  Divine  will. 
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It  is  true  that  interpolations  have  played  havoc  with 
all  the  expressions  of  God’s  will  except  the  Quran,  but 
that  is  no  logical  ground  for  denying  revelation  as  such. 
Moreover  that  denial  is  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  be- . 
lief  of  these  objectors  that  all  religions  were  revealed  by 
God.  If  that  is  so,  it  follows  that  God  revealed  His 
will  to  His  Prophets.  Hence  if  the  teachings  of  all  the 
Prophets  had  been  preserved  intact,  we  should  have  had 
an  accurate  record  of  all  the  revelations  and  should  have 
seen  at  once  that  fundamentally  they  are  the  same,  even 
as  God  is  One.  Unfortunately  they  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  such  form  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  defi¬ 
nitely  where  the  divine  ends  and  the  human  begins.  But 
the  final  revelation,  the  Quran,  has  been  preserved  intact ; 
so  anyone  who  maintains  that  all  religions  are  divine 
ought,  if  he  is  consistent,  to  admit  that  the  Quran  is  “the 
Book  revealed  by  God.”  Hence  in  the  Islam  is  found  the 
culmination  of  all  the  great  spiritual  movements  of  the 
world,  and  the  more  men  come  to  realise  it  the  nearer 
shall  we  be  to  universal  human  brotherhood.  Already 
we  see  various  reforming  movements,  aiming  at  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  humanity  under  one  universal  religion.  If  we 
study  those  movements  carefully  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  one  and  all  inspired  by  Islam.  Their  fundamental 
principles  are  borrowed  from  Islam.  Islam  is  the  first  and 
the  only  religion  which  has  not  only  expounded  those 
principles  which  form  the  kernel  of  the  teachings  of  these 
movements,  but  also  has  given  practical  rules  for  their 
realisation,  such  as  none  of  these  movements  has  been 
able  to  place  before  its  votaries.  Such  movements  have 
the  charm  of  novelty,  but  that  will  last  only  so  long  as 
true  knowledge  of  Islam  is  withheld  from  mankind 
through  the  negligence  of  Muslims.  When  Muslims 
shake  off  their  lethargy  and  take  their  place  in  the 
religious  councils  of  the  world,  there  will  be  but  two  al¬ 
ternatives  before  mankind.  As  the  Quran  says :  — 

“  Religion  with  Allah  is  the  Surrender  (to  His  will);” 
and  the  test  of  religion  is  conduct,  not  creeds  or  cere- 
onies. 


Muhammad  Ali. 
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THE  NEWSPAPERS  OF  THE  LATER 
MOGHUL  PERIOD— (contd.) 

In  the  memorial  presented  to  the  Privy  Council  in  1 824 
of  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy  and  other  Indians  to  the  King 
of  England  against  the  Press  Regulations  of  1 828  the  fol¬ 
lowing  occurs  in  para.  50  : — “  Notwithstanding  the  des¬ 
potic  power  of  the  Moghul  princes  who  formerly  ruled  over 
this  country,  and  that  their  conduct  was  often  cruel  and 
arbitrary,  yet  the  wise  and  virtuous  among  them  always 
employed  two  intelligencers  at  the  residence  of  their 
Nawabs  or  Lord-Lieutenants  ;  an  akhbar-navees,  or  news- 
writer,  who  published  an  account  of  whatever  happened, 
and  a  khoofe-navees  or  confidential  correspondent  who 
sent  a  private  and  particular  account  of  every  occurrence 
worthy  of  notice  ;  and  although  these  Lord-Lieutenants 
were  often  particular  friends  or  near  relations  to  the 
prince,  he  did  not  trust  entirely  to  themselves  for  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  impartial  report  of  their  administration,  and 
degraded  them  when  they  appeared  to  deserve  it,  either 
for  their  own  faults,  or  for  their  negligence  in  not  checking 
the  delinquencies  of  their  subordinate  officers  ;  which 
shows  that  even  the  Mogul  Princes,  although  their  form 
of  government  admitted  of  nothing  better,  were  convinced 
that  in  a  country  so  rich  and  so  replete  with  temptations, 
a  restraint  of  some  kind  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  the  abuses  that  are  so  liable  to  flow  from  the 
possession  of  power.” 

In  the  thirties  of  the  last  century — about  the  time 
when  liberty  was  granted  to  the  Indian  Press  by  Macaulay 
and  Metcalfe — the  manuscript  newspapers  were  vigorous 
in  circulation.  Lord  Auckland  in  1836  wrote  thus  on 
them,  as  Governor-General  of  India  : — 

“  The  circulation  of  news  continues  to  take  place 
amongst  the  Natives  as  it  always  did.  Princes  and  others 
who  can  afford  it  have  their  news- writers,  or  employ  people 
established  in  that  line  where  they  think  it  of  sufficient 
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importance  to  seek  intelligence.  Fabricators  and  col¬ 
lectors  of  nonsense,  of  gossip,  of  intelligence,  and  of  lies, 
exist  probably  in  all  great  towns.  The  manuscript  papers 
derived  from  these  sources  are  private  ;  anything  may  be 
inserted  in  them  without  scruple,  and  in  critical  times, 
more  particularly  during  the  Burmese  War,  the  most  absurd 
reports  and  mischievous  misrepresentations  were  made  to 
agitate  men’s  minds,  and  to  produce  evil  which  might 
have  been  better  prevented  or  guarded  against  if  the 
circulation  had  been  effected  by  printed  papers.1” 

Macaulay,  as  Legislative  Member  of  the  Governor- 
General’s  Council,  thus  wrote  in  1836  on  the  manuscript 
newspapers  : — 

“  The  gazettes  ( akhbars )  which  are  commonly  read 
by  the  Natives  are  in  manuscript.  To  prepare  these  gazet¬ 
te^,  it  is  the  business  of  a  numerous  class  of  people  who  are 
constantly  prowling  for  intelligence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  every  cutchery (court ) a nd  every  durbar  (courts  of  native 
princes).  Twenty  or  thirty  news-writers  are  constantly 
in  attendance  at  the  Palace  of  Delhi  and  at  the  Residency. 
Each  of  these  news-writers  has  among  the  richer  natives, 
several  customers  whom  he  daily  supplies  with  all  the 
scandal  of  the  Court  and  the  city.  The  number  of  manus¬ 
cript  gazettes  daily  despatched  from  the  single  town  of 
Delhi  cannot  of  course  be  precisely  known,  but  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  by  persons  having  good  opportunities  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  hundred  and  twenty.  Under  these  circumstances 
jt  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  influence  of  the  manuscript 
gazettes  on  the  native  population  must  be  very  much  more 
extensive  than  that  of  the  printed  papers  (in  the  native 
languages  whose  circulation  in  India  by  dawk  (post)  does 
u  ot  now — 1836 — exceed  three  hundred). 

“  The  character  of  the  manuscript  gazettes  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  what  the  Governor-General  describes  it  to  be.  They 
are  filled  with  trivial  details,  with  idle  reports  and  often 
with  extravagant  falsehood  suited  to  the  capacity  of  igno¬ 
rant  and  credulous  readers.  They  are  often  scurrilous 
far  beyond  any  papers  that  appear  in  print  either  in 
English  or  in  any  native  languages.  They  often  contain 
abuse  of  the  Government  and  its  servants  and  sarcasms 
on  our  national  character  and  manners.2” 

Notwithstanding  the  above  character  of  the  manus¬ 
cript  newspapers  it  is  very  strange  to  note,  the  early 

1.  Lord- Auckland’s  Minute  dated  8th  August  1836. 

2.  Minute  by  T.  B.  Macaulay,  dated  2nd  September  1886, 
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British  rulers  like  Warren  Hastings,  Wellesley  and 
Hastings,  did  not  take  any  measures  either  penal  or  pre¬ 
cautionary  to  regulate  their  tone  or  curb  their  liberty, 
but  directed  all  their  efforts  towards  checking  the  liberty 
of  the  printed  newspapers  published  by  European  jour¬ 
nalists,  altough  the  manuscript  newspapers  were  far 
more  inflammatory  than  the  latter.  As  a  matter  of  fact- 
the  British  Government  never  attempted  to  put  down 
these  akhbars  or  to  impose  any  restrictions  on  their 
circulation,  but  allowed  unbounded  license  to  them.  In 
this  way  they  remained  in  vigorous  existence  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time  during  the  British  regime. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  William  Sleeman,  journeying 
through  Oudh  in  1849-50,  found  the  manuscript  newspaper 
system  an  important  institution  in  Oudh  and  thus  des¬ 
cribed  it  from  his  personal  knowledge  : — 

•*  Court  favourites  retained  their  powers,  and  the 
King  and  his  minister  relied  entirely,  as  heretofore,  upon 
the  reports  of  the  news-writers,  who  attend  officially  upon 
all  officers  in  charge  of  districts,  fiscal  and  judicial  court, 
troops  establishments  of  all  kinds,  for  the  facts  of  all  c  ases 
on  which  they  might  have  to  pass  orders  ;  and  remained 
as  ignorant  as  their  predecessors  of  the  real  state  of  the 
administration  and  the  real  sufferings  of  the  people,  if  not 
of  the  real  losses  to  the  Exchequer. 

“  The  news  department  is  under  a  Superintendent- 
General  who  has  sometimes  contracted  for  it,  as  for  the 
revenues  of  a  district,  but  more  commonly  holds  it  in 
amanee,  as  a  manager.  When  he  contracts  for  it  he  pays 
a  certain  sum  to  the  public  treasury,  over  and  above  what 
he  pays  to  the  influential  officers  and  court  favourities  in 
gratuities.  When  he  holds  it  in  amanee,  he  pays  only 
gratuities,  and  the  public  treasury  gets  nothing.  His 
payments  amount  to  about  the  same  in  either  case.  He 
nominates  his  subordinates,  and  appoints  them  to  their 
several  offices,  taking  from  each  a  present  gratuity  and  a 
pledge  for  such  monthly  payments  as  he  thinks  the  post 
will  enable  him  to  make.  They  receive  from  four  to 
fifteen  rupees  a  month  each,  and  have  each  to  pay  to  their 
President,  for  distribution  among  his  patrons  or  patroness¬ 
es  at  Court,  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  rupees  a 
month  in  ordinary  times.  Those  to  whom  they  are  ac¬ 
credited  have  to  pay  them,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
certain  sums  monthly,  to  prevent  their  inventing  or  ex¬ 
aggerating  cases  of  abuse  of  power  or  neglect  of  duty  on 
their  part ;  but  when  they  happen  to  be  really  guilty 
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of  great  acts  of  atrocity,  or  great  neglect  of  duty,  they 
are  required  to  pay  extraordinary  sums,  not  only  to  the 
news-writers,  who  are  especially  accredited  to  them, 
but  to  all  others  who  happen  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
at  the  time.  There  are  six  hundred  and  sixty  news- 
writers  of  this  kind  employed  by  the  King,  and  paid 
monthly  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
rupees,  or,  on  an  average,  between  four  and  five  rupees 
a  month  each  ;  and  the  sums  paid  by  them  to  their 
President  for  distribution  among  influential  officers  and 
Court  favourites  averages  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  rupees  a  year.  Many,  whose  avowed  salary 
is  from  four  to  ten  rupees  a  month,  receive  each,  from  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  accredited,  more  than  five 
hundred,  three-fourths  of  which  they  must  send  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  Court  favourites,  or  they  could  not  retain 
their  places  a  week,  nor  could  their  President  retain  his. 
Such  are  the  reporters  of  the  circumstances  in  all  the  cases 
on  which  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers  have  to  pass 
orders  every  day  in  Oude.  Some  of  those  who  derive 
part  of  their  incomes  from  this  source  are  “  persons  behind 
the  throne,  who  are  greater  than  the  throne  itself.”  The 
mother  of  the  heir-apparent  gets  twelve  thousand  rupees 
a  year  from  it. 

“  But  their  exactions  are  not  confined  to  government 
officers  of  all  grades  and  denominations  ;  they  are  extend¬ 
ed  to  contractors  of  all  kinds  and  denominations,  to  him 
who  contracts  for  the  supply  of  the  public  cattle  with 
grain,  as  well  as  to  him  who  contracts  for  the  revenue 
and  undivided  government  of  whole  provinces ;  and, 
indeed,  to  every  person  who  has  anything  to  do  under, 
or  anything  to  apprehend  from,  government  and  its 
officers  and  favourites  ;  and,  in  such  a  country,  who  has 
not  ?  The  European  magistrate  of  one  of  our  neigh¬ 
bouring  districts  one  day,  before  the  Oude  Frontier  Police 
was  raised,  entered  the  Oude  territory  at  the  head  of  his 
police  in  pursuit  of  some  robbers,  who  had  found  an 
asyulm  in  one  of  the  King’s  villages.  In  the  attempt  to 
secure  them  some  lives  were  lost ;  and,  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences,  he  sent  for  the  official  news-writer,  and 
gratified  him  in  the  usual  way.  No  report  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  was  made  to  the  Oude  Durbar ;  and  neither  the 
King,  the  Resident,  nor  the  British  Government  ever 
heard  anything  about  it.  Of  the  practical  working  of 
the  system,  many  illustrations  will  be  found  in  this  diary. 

“  The  akbar,  or  Intelligence  Department,  had  been 
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farmed  out  for  some  years,  at  the  rate  of  between  one  and 
two  lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  when,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Resident,  the  King  expressed  his  willingness  to 
abolish  the  farm,  and  intrust  the  superintendence  to  men 
of  character  and  ability,  to  be  paid  by  Government.  This 
resolution  was  communicated  to  Government  by  the 
Resident  on  the  24th  of  April,  1839  ;  and  on  the  6th  of 
May  the  Resident  was  instructed  to  communicate  to  his 
Majesty  the  satisfaction  which  the  Governor- General 
derived  on  hearing  that  he  had  consented  to  abolish  this 
farm,  which  had  produced  so  large  a  revenue  to  the  state. 
This  was  considered  by  the  Resident  to  be  a  great  boon 
obtained  for  the  people  of  Oudc,  as  the  farmers  of  the 
department  consented  to  pay  a  large  revenue  only  on 
condition  that  they  should  be  considered  as  the  only  legiti¬ 
mate  reporters  of  events — the  only  recognised  masters 
in  the  Oude  Chancery ;  and,  as  the  Resident  observed, 
“  they  choked  up  all  the  channels  the  people  had  of  access 
to  their  sovereign but  they  have  choked  them  up  just 
as  much  since  the  abolition  of  the  arm,  and  have  had  to 
pay  just  as  much  as  before1.” 

In  1852-53  the  British  Parliament  appointed  Commit¬ 
tees  in  both  Houses  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Indian  Territories.  In  the  Commons  Committee 
Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Macaulay  asked  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  John  Farley  Leith, — “  on  the  other  hand,  have  not 
the  natives  a  set  of  newspapers  of  their  own  in  manu¬ 
script  ?”  (Question  3326).  The  answer  was — “  That  I 
am  not  personally  aware  of.”  In  the  Lords  Committee 
the  following  questions  and  answers  took  place;  — 

“  6877.  Earl  of  Ilarrowby. — Are  there  any  papers 
read  at  the  Courts  of  the  Native  Princes  ? 

“  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan,  k.c.b. — Yes.  There  were 
Persian  papers  in  my  time,  and  I  believe  there  are  still. 
Those  Persian  papers  reflected  the  prevailing  Mahomedan 
opinion.  Some  of  them  were  extremely  rebellious.  We 
were  perfectly  aware  that  they  were  taken  in  at  the  Native 
Courts  but  it  did  not  in  the  least  trouble  us. 

1.  A  Journey  Through  the  Kingdom  of  Oudh  in  1849 — 50  by  Major- 
General  Sir  W.  H.  Slecman,  K.C.B.  (London  1858)  Vol.  I.  pp.  67-70. 
He  also  tells  another  story  of  an  Oudh  official  who  had  been  worsted 
in  an  affray  with  the  Rajputs,  and  was  so  much  ashamed  of  the  drubbing 
he  had  goi  that  “he  bribed  all  the  news-writers  within  twenty -four 
miles  of  the  place,  to  say  nothing  about  it  in  their  reports  to  court.” 
Rambles  and  Recollections,  Vol.  I,  p.  301,  (Constable’s  edition). 
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“  6878.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  they  were  not. 
altogether  without  use,  as  showing  what  was  afloat  in  the 
Native  mind  ? 

“  They  were  of  very  great  use.  There  is  a  great  deal 
f  truth  in  the  Governmental  maxim,  to  let  people  say 
what  they  like,  provided  they  leave  you  to  do  what  you 
like.  There  is  a  very  wide  interval  between  speech  and 
action  ;  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  read  those 
seditious  Persian  papers  would  have  thought  of  appearing 
in  arms  against  the  Government.  It  is  almost  always 
the  safest  course  to  let  discontented  people  expend  them¬ 
selves  in  talk.” 

Even  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  we  had  ample  evidence 
of  their  existence.  The  mysterious  cakes  (chapatccs) 
that  were  distributed  by  the  Sepoys  broadcast  through 
ignorant  village  watchmen  throughout  Northern  India 
before  the  upheaval  of  1 857  actually  broke  out.  were  really 
shells  inside  which  were  put  in  real  Chitti  Chapatccs  or 
manuscript  news-letters  and  akhbars.  None  of  the  Euro  - 
pean  historians  of  the  Indian  Revolt  have  fully  under¬ 
stood  the  real  meaning  of  these  Chapatccs  which  to  them 
have  appeared  quite  mysterious  and  meaningless  as  they 
understood  them  to  be  hand -made  cakes.  But  careful 
investigation  has  fully  convinced  me  that  these  Chapatccs 
were  not  Chapatccs  (hand-made  breads  or  cakes)  as 
popularly  understood,  but  contained  inside  Chapatccs 
{' Chitti  Chapatccs)  to  hoodwink  those  who  were  not  in 
favour  of  their  revolutionary  movement.  These  Chapatccs 
or  manuscript  news-letters  were  highly  inflammatory 
and  the  quickness  with  which  the  conflagration  broke, 
out,  was  due  to  the  great  industry  with  which  these 
Chapatees  were  thrown  broadcast  among  ignorant  people1. 

With  the  gradual  adoption  and  use  of  movable  types 
and  printing  presses,  the  manuscript  newspapers  became 
less  profitable  and  were  superseded  by  the  cheap  printed 
newspapers2. 

1 .  During  the  Mutiny  the  British  Government  was  quite  aware  of  the 
mischiefs  that  were  being  done  by  manuscript  news-writers.  Mr.  J. 
B.  Norton  in  his  Topics  for  Indian  Statesmen  (edition  of  1858,  p.  828) 
states  that  while  Lord  Canning's  Gagging  Act  of  1857-  58  was  in  force, 
a  private  merchant’s  lithographic  stone  was  confiscated  by  the  autho¬ 
rities  at  Akyab  (Burma)  because  he  had  introduced  political  remarks 
into  his  commercial  circular  correspondence. 

2.  Even  at  the  present  day  when  printed  newspapers  abound,  these 
letters  have  not  ceased.  Native  firms  of  merchants  and  bankers  circulate 
a  large  amount  of  news  in  their  business  letters,  and  this  news  is  such 
as  does  not  often  find  its  way  into  print,  being  chiefly  of  the  nature  of 
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gossip,  but  very  important  as  reflecting  the  temper  and  mind  of  the 
people.  News  about  weather,  crops,  harvests,  religious  festivals,  etc., 
is  mixed  up  with  political  and  semi-political  gossips  of  the  bazars 
(markets)  in  these  letters.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  Brahman 
from  Lucknow,  of  the  class  from  which  the  Company's  old  sepoys  of 
the  pampered  Bengal  army  were  drawn,  told  me  a  curious  story  of  a 
Pandit’s  prophecy,  in  his  native  place,  of  some  political  importance, 
and  on  being  urged  how  he  had  come  to  know  of  it,  lie  said  it  was  related 
in  the  letters  of  his  friends  and  relatives  from  home  which  always  con¬ 
tained  similar  news. — It.  P.  Karkaria  in  East  and  West,  1002. 

APPENDIX . 

I.  C.  Voh  II  p.  131.  And  to  this  purpose  there  are  yet  extant  notes 
written  by  the  Emperor  Aoreng-Zib’s  hand,  to  his  own  Vezir,  Asscd- 
ghan  ;  and  hue  is  a  copy  of  one  :  Copy  of  a  Note  of  Aoreng-Zib  Alcm 
Ghir  to  his  Vezier — My  grandson,  Mahmed  Muez-eddin  (he  that  reigned 
afterwards  under  the  name  of  Djchnndar-Shah)  has  been  writing  to  me 
to  recommend  N.  N.  Remembrancer,  of  such  a  province.  Of  course 
something  must  be  done  for  him  ;  but  yet,  the  man  is  to  be  dismissed 
from  that  oflice  directly,  that  the  Gazetteer  may  remember  to  write 
Gazettes.no  more. 

As  interest  has  taken  place, 

Abilities  have  been  obscured  ; 

And  a  hundred  sorts  of  films 
Have  covered  his  eyeballs. 

But  the  answer  lie  sent  Lo  that  grandson  himself,  is  s till  more 
curious.  Here  it  is  :* — 

“  Dutiful  sons,  thai  arc  acquainted  with  their  father’s  temper,  do 
not  write  recommendations  in  behalf  of  Gazetteers,  and  such  sort  of 
people.  Your  request  is  granted,  and  the  man  has  been  promoted  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  but  yet  he  has  been  dismissed  from  that  oflice.  Do  not 
commit  the  like  offence  again.” 

Page  133.  But  the  records  must  have  been  destroyed  purposely  by 
order  of  the  Emperor.  Aurangzebe  hitd  ail  insuperable  prejudice  against 
the  preservation  of  the  annals  of  his  reign.  Hearing  that  some  one  was 
writing  the  Emperor’s  history,  he  was  alarmed  and  vexed  and  instantly 
ordered  the  luckless  man  of  letters  to  proceed  no  farther.  This  was 
Khafi  Khan,  a  hereditary  historian,  and  hence  many  deride  his  name. 
If  notwithstanding  imperial  embargo,  he  has  given  the  world  the  most 
reliable  details  of  Aurungzebe’s  reign  in  chronological  order,  we  owe 
it  to  his  enthusiasm  for  letters  which  made  him  continue  his  narrative 
in  secret. 

Page  134.  Upon  this  passage  the  Indo- French  translator,  who  also 
is  a  reliable  witness  of  contemporary  facts,  has  a  note,  which  is  valuable 
as  showing  the  difference  between  the  two  offices  of  \V aqianavis  (other¬ 
wise  W aqanigar)  and  Siwanihnigar  (otherwise  SHvaninavis.)  The  dis¬ 
tinction  lies  only  in  the  different  uses  made  of  the  labours  of  the  two 
o Ulcers.  Mustapha  says  that  these  offices  are  the  same,  only  the  report 
of  the  W aqianavis  are  published  ab  initio ,  wdiile  those  of  the  Siwani - 
navis  are  published  in  proper  time,  gradually.  All  thi*  demonstrates 
the  extraordinary  development  of  an  institution  as  near  our  present 
press  as  could  be  in  an  age  without  print. 
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Page  138*  And  to  emphasize  the  character  of  the  court,  the  sly  annal¬ 
ist  reports  that  on  learning  of  this  disaster  the  Emperor  went  out  shoot¬ 
ing  with  one  of  his  favorites  to  show  him  sport  and,  doubtless  in  reward 
for  the  plentiful  crop  of  kt  Mash  Allahs  ”  with  which  the  courtier  ack¬ 
nowledged  the  spectacle  of  Imperial  skill,  advanced  him  in  emolument 
and  rank  to  a  surprising  stretch. 

P.ige  138.  Colonel  James  Tod  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soc- 
ietyin  1828  several  additional  files  (altogether  amounting  to  some  hund¬ 
reds)  of  original  manuscript  Akhbars ,  or  newspapers  of  the  Mogul  Court. 
“The  newspapers  are  principally  of  the  reign  of  Bhadur  Shah  from 
1707  to  1712,  a  period,”  Colonel  Tod  remarks,  “of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  to  Indian  history,  following  immediately  the  war  of  succession 
between  the  sons  of  "Aurangzeb,  when  the  feudatories  of  Hyderabad, 
Bengal,  Oudh,  etc.,  erected  their  separate  States,  and  the  Jats  of  the 
Punjab  and  their  brethren  west  of  the  Chumbul,  those  of  Lahore  and 
Bhurtpur.  These  documents  will  also,  it  is  expected,  throw  a  great  light 
upon  the  real  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  Power  in  India,  viz.9 
the  institution  of  Jezeya  or  capitulation  tax  which  forever  alienated  the 
Rajput  Princes,  one  of  whom  liana  Raj  Singh,  resisted  it  not  only  with 
his  sword,  but  also  with  his  pen.” — The  Asiatic  Journal ,  Vol.  XXVI. 


Mr.  H.  Beveridge,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  for  October 
1908,  thus  writes  on  Colonel  Tod's  Newsletters  of  the  Delhi  Court  : 

Collection  ris  thus  described  in  Mr.  Morley’s  Catalogue  oj  the 
Persian  MSS.  in  the  R.  A.  S.  Library-No.  CXXXI11— A khbarat-i- 
Darbar  Maali  Akhbars ,  or  papers  relating  to  the  transactions  of  the 
Court  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  for  the  following  years  of  bis  reign, 
1-14,  17,  20-21,  24,  36-39,  42-49,  together  with  Akhbars  of  the  Court 
of  Prince  Muhammad  Azam  Shah  (third  son  of  Aurangzeb).  A  large 
parcel  written  in  Shikastalu  on  separate  slips  of  paper,  and  enclosed  in  a 
solander  case.  Size,  8  inches  by  4$  inches. 

“  The  collection  has  been  made  up  into  bundles,  one  for  each  year, 
and  each  bundle  contains  a  number  of  small  slips  of  bro  wn  paper,  which 
are  frequently  written  on  both  sides.  These  are  written  by  various 
hands,  and  are  sometimes  cjuite  legible.  But  the  writing  is  S hikastah, 
and  vowels  are  not  marked,  and  in  many  instances  I  could  not  read  the 
words.  Some  bundles  of  the  later  years  of  Aurangzeb  are  much 
larger  than  the  others.  The  slips  are  arranged  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Muhammadan  months,  and  each  bundle  has  a  paper  band  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  Sarnvat  year  which  corresponds  to  the  Muhammadan 
one.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  account  by  Colonel  Tod  of  where 
the  papers  had  been  kept  and  of  how  he  got  possession  of  them,  but 
from  the  Nagri  endorsements  on  them  it  would  appear  that  they  had 
belonged  to  a  Hindu  Serishta ,  and  presumably,  to  one  in  ilajputana. 
Apparently  they  are  notes  by  the  court  agents  of  some  Rajputana  prince 
oft  lie  daily  occurrences  of  the  Mogul  Court.  The  entries  are  very 
short,  and  the  incidents  recorded  are  very  trivial.  They  consist  mainly 
of  notices  of  promotions  of  officers,  of  the  grants  of  robes  of  honour, 
and  of  such  occurrences  as  that  the  Emperor  visited  the  chief  mosque 
at  such  and  such  an  hour,  or  that  he  visited  the  shrine  of  some  saint,  or 
went  on  a  hunting  expedition.  In  their  present  state  the  papers  do 
not  correspond  altogether  with  Mr.  Morley’s  description.  I  could 
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not  find  the  records  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  Hth  years  of  Aurangzab’s 
reign,  and  there  are  a  few  slips  relating  to  the  reign  of  Bahadur  Shah 
(Aurangzeb’s  second  son  and  successor).  These  are  for  a  few  days  of 
the  last  month  of  the  2nd  year  of  his  reign  and  do  not  seem  to  contain 
anything  of  interest.  One  entry  records  the  promotion  of  Nizam-ud- 
daulat  to  the  rank  of  8,000  personal  and  7,000  two-horsed  troopers. 
The  first  entry  in  the  papers  of  Aurangzeb’s  reign  is  dated  25th  Muhar 
ram  of  the  3rd  year,  and  records  a  short  journey  of  the  Emperor  in  a 
takht-raxvan.  The  second  refers  to  the  presentation  by  Rana  Amar 
Singh,  Zemindar  of  Udaipur,  of  a  hundred  gold  moliurs.  In  the  record 
for  the  9th  year  there  is  a  notice  of  Roshan  Ara  Begum’s  having  sent  a 
collection  ( hazari )  to  her  father,  and  of  its  being  graciously  received.  In 
the  8th  year  two  pods  of  musk  are  presented  by  Maharajah  Jaswant 
Singh,  and  in  the  same  year  Aurangzeb  went  to  the  mosque  and  also 
inspected  the  elephants.  In  Ramzan  of  the  13th  year  he  visited  his 
father’s  tomb,  and  recited  the  faliha.  In  the  same  month  and  year  the 
faujdar  of  Tirhut  and  Darbhanga  reports  that  the  climate  of  that  part 
of  Behar  does  not  agree  with  him  and  asks  for  a  transfer  which  is 
granted.  Doubtless  the  papers  must  contain  entries  of  names,  etc., 
which  would  be  useful  to  any  one  who  was  writing  a  history  of  Aurang- 
zeb’s  reign,  and  I  suggest  that  the  papers  be  carefully  preserved,  and 
placed  in  a  larger  box  than  that  which  now  contains  them.  The  early 
dateof  Colonel  Tod’s  Akhbars  makes  them  interesting.  A  similar  collec¬ 
tion  of  Akhbars  is  described  in  Itieu,  Supp.  to  Persian  Catalogue  Or. 
4608  and  4909,  p.  55a,  but  they  are  of  the  date  1795,  whereas  Tod’s 
begin  with  1660.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  account  of  the  Asiatic  Journal 
as  quoted  above  is  not  quite  correct.  I  am  afraid  that  the  newsletters 
will  not  throw  any  light  on  the  poll-tax  question  ;  but  it  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  someone  would  make  a  more  thorough  examination  of 
them  than  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish.”  That  renowned  scholar 
the  late  Mr.  William  Irvine  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  informed  me 
that  be  had  in  his  possession  two  volumes  of  copies  of  Akhbars 
from  Delhi  ranging  from  1789  to  August  1806  sent  to  him  by  Rai  Tek 
Chand,  English  Akhbarnavis  at  Delhi. 

Court  Bulletins. — Akhbarat-i-Darbar~i-Muala ,  R.  A.  S.  MS.  It 
consists  of  small  slips  of  brown  paper,  each  briefly  recording  one  day’s 
occurrence  s  at  Court,  viz.,  the  movements  and  doings  of  the  Emperor, 
the  time  of  holding  Court,  the  appointments  made,  the  persons  pre¬ 
sented  or  given  congee,  the  presents  offered  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
gifts  bestowed  by  Mm,  summaries  of  the  despatches  received  and  the 
orders  passed  on  them,  etc.  Such  records  have  been  preserved  for  the 
following  years  only  of  Aurangzib's  reign  :  3,4,  8 — 15,17,  20-22  (the 
number  of  slips  ranging  from  1  to  61),  36 — 40  and  42 — 49.  Of  these 
only  6  years,  (38,  43 — 48),  have  records  for  more  than  200  days  each, 
the  year  89  has  101  slips,  and  the  other  years  less  than  71.  There  are 
also  bulletins  of  Md.  Azam  Shah’s  viceroyalty  (years  46 — 49  of  Aurang- 
zib’s  reign,  271  slips,)  and  of  the  2nd  year  of  Bahadur  Shah  I’s  reign, 
(4  slips): — History  of  Aurangzib ,  by  Jadunath  Sarkar,  (Calcutta  1912) 
Vol.  II,  bibliography,  p.  808. 

Page  138.  There  is  a  valuable  collection  of  official  records  published 
under  the  title  of  Original  Papers ,  in  2  Vols.,  London  1765,  in  which  one 
comes  from  time  to  time  on  such  notices  as  “advices  of  my  hircaras  ” 
— Vol.  I,  p.  147.  The  “  papers  of  news  ”  mentioned  in  that  book  are  of 
course,  newspapers  (akhbars)  written  ou  from  information  brought 
n  by  hircaras  or  spies — or  newsmen  or  special  correspondents. 
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In  Hadley’s  Grammar  of  the  Moors  with  a  Vocabulary  6th  Edition, 
London  1801)  there  is  a  typical  conversation  between  an  English  Officer 

and  a  spy  into  the  backwoods  of  the  Burdwan  country  to  enquire  after 

an  aboriginal  Chief  with  whom  there  was  then  war. 

Proof  still  more  clinching  that  neither  the  new  British  Government 
of  India  nor  individual  officers  looked  with  disfavour  upon  the  employ* 
ment  of  the  indigenous  news- agency,  is  furnished  by  the  fact  of  the 
adoption  of  the  native  word  for  spy  for  the  name  of  one  of  the  earliest 
ventures  of  the  British  in  India  in  the  journalism  of  print.  Long  the 
most  respectable  and  the  ablest  English  newspaper  in  Bengal  was  the 
Bengal  Ilircarrah  dated  from  the  eighteenth  century.  .  That  was  the 
old  spelling,  while  the  old  meaning  was  spy.  The  spelling  was  changed 
from  Ilircarrah  to  Hurkaru  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  while 
the  meaning  still  continued.  It  is  superfluous  to  insist  that  the  learned 
gentlemen  and  officers  of  position,  who  presided  at  the  baptism  of  the 
newspaper,  would  not  have  adopted  for  it  such  a  designation,  if  any 
the  slightest  opprobrium  attached  to  the  word  hurkatu  or  its  English 
synonym,  in  either  Indian  or  Anglo-Indian  acceptation. 

It  was  usual  in  squibs  in  rival  journals  to  suggest  the  Bengal 
Peada  or  the  Bengal  Porter  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Bengal  Hurkaru, 
and,  in  later  times,  when  the  old  traditions  were  forgotten,  and  words 
acquired  a  new  signification,  the  name  was  usually  rendered  the  Bengal 
Messenger.  This  version  was  the  accepted  one,  and  it  was  certainly 
true  to  the  philology  of  the  day.  But  a  Peada  or  a  menial  messenger 
was  too  humble  a  character  to  tempt  the  English  in  those  undemocratic 
times  when  dignity  was  observed  in  the  smallest  matters,  and  specially 
in  India  where  it  was  most  cultivated,  to  adopt  it  for  the  title  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  at  a  time  when  newspapers  first  came  into  existence  and  con¬ 
sequently  enjoyed  a  unique  importance.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
therefore,  that  the  name  Ilircarrah  or  Hurkaru  was  taken  not  for  its 
humility,  but  rather  for  its  dignity  as  well  as  appropriateness.  The 
Hircarrah  or  the  spy  was  certainly  a  designation  fit  and  honourable 
for  a  newspaper  as  suggesting  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  a 
recognized  and  respectable  service  which  used  to  supply  the  earliest 
accurate  news. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

1 .  The  news-letters  (akhbars)  were  written  by  agents  at  the  Court 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  sons,  w  hen  the  latter  happened  to  be  subahdars 
or  provincial  governors.  They  were  for  the  perusal  of  the  masters 
of  the  agents  and  not  for  the  general  public.  Hence,  these  were  not 
really  newspapers. 

2.  The  State  Intelligence  Department  was  under  the  control  of 
the  Darogha  of  Dak  Chauki .  Every  provincial  governor,  every  general 
out  on  a  campaign,  and  every  prince  when  absent  from  the  Imperial 
Court,  had  an  official  news-writer  attached  to  him  ;  these  men  were 
quite  different  from  the  writers  of  the  akhbars,  being  salaried  officers 
of  the  Imperial  government  and  serving  as  spies  set  on  the  governors 
and  princes.  They  were  of  two  classes,  waqianavis  and  sawanih - 
nigar.  There  was  a  third  class,  also,  called  khufia-navis  (secret  writers). 
The  reports  of  all  three  classes  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Emperor,  and  the 
public  had  no  means  of  learning  their  contents,  unless  the  Emperor 
was  pleased  to  order  them  to  be  re*d  out  in  darbar . 
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3.  Merchants  transmitted  news  rom  Persia,  Turkey,  Arabia  and 
other  loreign  lands,  to  Aurangzib,  because  no  official  news-writer 
could  he  posted  there.  He  kept  in  touch  with  them  via  Surat* 

4,  No  single  Persian  work  has  treated  the  subject  systematically, 
and  these  notes  are  the  insult  of  piecing  together  scraps  of  information 
scattered  through  a  large  number  of  histories. 

Regarding  the  State  Intelligence  Department  under  Aurangzib, 
refer  to  the  Anecdotes  of  Aurangzib  and  Historical  Essays,  pp,  129-181 
and  133-184  by  Jadunath  Sarkar. 

S.  t.  SANIA1, 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS 

THE  ADVANCE  OF  URDU. 

The  Urdu  tongue  originated  as  a  lingua  franca  in 
the  imperial  camp  (Turk.  U rdu)  of  the  Muslim  emperors 
of  Hindustan  where  Persian-speaking,  Arabic-speaking, 
Turkish-speaking,  and  Hindi-speaking  (Rajput)  troops 
were  in  close  contact  and  had  to  evolve  a  means  of  con¬ 
versation  with  each  other  and  with  the  peoples  of  the 
country.  In  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time  it  developed 
into  a  regular  language  and  was  regarded  by  Muslims 
born  in  India  as  their  native  tongue.  That  it  originated 
during  one  or  other  of  the  long  campaigns  in  the  Deccan 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  but  authorities  differ 
as  to  whether  the  honour  of  originating  it  belongs  to  the 
Muslims  of  the  Deccan  or  to  those  of  Hindustan.  There 
is  also  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  period  when 
it  first  arose,  and  as  to  when  it  first  became  a  literary 
language.  The  elegants  of  Lucknow  and  of  Delhi  each 
claim  that  they  have  the  best  Urdu,  and  vaunt  each  their 
own  city  as  the  capital  of  Urdu  culture,  both  claims  being 
denied  by  the  Muslims  of  Hyderabad,  Deccan.  Of  one 
thing,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  to-day :  The  greatest 
patron  and  promoter  of  Urdu  resides  at  Hyderabad.  The 
present  Muslim  ruler  of  the  Deccan,  Nizamu’l-Mulk 
Mtr  Osman  ‘All  Khan,  by  his  foundation  of  the  Osmania 
University  (in  which  Urdu  is  the  language  of  instruction), 
with  its  valuable  Translation  Bureau,  has  at  a  stroke 
made  Hyderabad  the  undisputed  capital  of  Urdu  and  vin¬ 
dicated  Urdu’s  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  first-class  modern 
language.  Next  to  the  Osmania  University,  as  a  benefac¬ 
tor  of  Urdu,  and  unofficially  connected  with  it,  stands  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Urdu  ( Anjuman-i-Taraq - 
qi-i-Urdu),  which  has  demonstrated,  as  the  Translation 
Bureau  of  the  University  has  also  demonstrated,  the 
range,  flexibility  and  clarity  of  the  language  as  a 
literary  medium.  Three  great  Muslim  languages  in  the 
past  have  held  the  lead  successively — Arabic,  Persian 
and  Turkish.  It  is  interesting  now  to  watch  the  advance 
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of  a  fourth  great  Muslim  language  under  the  patronage  of 
His  Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam— a  language  spoken  by 
a  vastly  larger  population  than  its  predecessors ;  it 
has  indeed  been  claimed  that  Urdu  is  already,  whether  as 
language  or  as  lingua  franca,  spoken  by  200,000,000 
human  beings.  To  this  advance  the  Anjuman-i-T araqqi- 
i-Urdu  is  no  mean  contributor.  Four  of  the  latest  publi¬ 
cations  of  this  Anjuman  are  now  before  us1 :  Al-Biruni, 
Hamari  Shalri,  Kulliyat-i-Wali  (the  collected  works  of 
the  poet  Wali  who  wrote  early  in  the  eighteenth  Christian 
century)  and  Science,  a  quarterly  magazine  which,  as 
its  name  denotes,  marks  a  new  and  most  welcome  depar¬ 
ture  in  Urdu  periodical  literature. 

Al-Biruni  is  possibly  the  greatest  of  the  Muslim  men 
of  science,  certainly  the  one  most  fit  to  be  adopted  as  a 
model  by  the  Muslim  science  student  of  to-day.  As 
Mr.  Hasan  Barni  observes,  it  is  strange  that  for  centuries 
the  fame  of  Ibn  Sina  should  have  outshone  that  of  Birfini, 
who  was  so  much  more  highly  esteemed  by  his  contempo¬ 
raries  and  seems  to  us  of  the  present  day  so  much  superior. 
The  list  of  Al-Biruni’s  works  here  given  (the  greater  part 
are  lost  to  us  or,  to  speak  more  hopefully,  have  not  yet 
been  recovered),  would  have  stupefied  a  Dumas  fere  and 
make  an  Edgar  Wallace  seem  a  loiterer ;  and  these  were 
not  works  of  fiction,  to  be  written  at  the  author’s  pleasure 
on  the  gush  of  facile  inspiration,  but  learned  treatises, 
involving  accurate  observation,  research,  reference,  and 
verification  of  every  line ;  and  far  from  showing  any  of 
the  faults  of  hurried  workmanship,  they  ranked  among  the 
most  reliable  authorities  in  every  branch  of  learning  from 
astronomy  and  geodesy  to  folklore  and  from  Hindu  phi¬ 
losophy  and  Sanskrit  literature  to  practical  pharmacy. 
Yet  Biruni  led  no  sheltered,  academic  life.  His  career 
was  roughly  broken,  and  seemed  about  to  be  completely 
wrecked,  by  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty  members  of 
which  had  been  his  patrons  from  childhood,  on  MahmOd 
of  Ghazna’s  conquest  of  his  native  land,  Khwarizm. 
He  played  a  part  in  politics  in  Khwarizm  and  after  his 
migration  to  Ghazna  was  for  sometime  one  of  the  advisers 
of  Sultan  Mahmud.  Much  of  his  later  life  was  taken  up 

(1)  Al-Biruni.  By  Sayyid  Hasan  Barni,  b.a.,  ll.b.  (Alig.)  Muslim 
University  Press,  Aligarh.  Hamari  Sha'ri.  By  Sayyid  Mas‘ud  Hasan 
Razvi,  m.a.,  Nizami  Press,  Lucknow.  Kulliyat-i-Wali.  Anjuman-i- 
Taraqqi-i-Urdu  Press,  Aurangabad.  Science,  a  quarterly  magazine 
(Edited  by  Dr.  Muzaffer-ud-din  Quraishi,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Os- 
mania  University)  Anjuman-i-Tarraqqi-i-Urdu  Press,  Aurangabad, 
Deccan. 
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with  his  journey  to  India  and  his  studies  there.  He  viewed 
life’s  ups  and  downs  with  philosophy,  maintained  his 
scientific  zeal,  and  even  in  misfortunes  found  some  point 
of  general  interest.  On  his  journey  into  Hind,  coming 
to  a  wide  plain  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  a  solitary  hill, 
he  at  once  got  out  his  instruments  and  began  measuring 
a  degree  of  the  earth’s  surface,  remaining  in  that  place, 
regardless  of  discomfort,  till  he  was  satisfied  with  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  observation.  Mr.  Hasan  Barni  shows  in 
comparative  tables  how  wonderfully  near  Biruni’s  reckon¬ 
ing  is  to  modern  scientific  measurement. 

Biruni  had  the  habit  of  writing  in  an  abstrusely  learned 
manner  for  his  students.  When  one  of  them  asked  why 
he  did  so,  he  replied  that  it  was  in  order  that  they  might 
exert  their  minds  in  understanding ;  for  a  student  who 
had  not  the  gift  of  application,  the  zeal  to  wrest  the  mean- 
ng  from  hard  words,  he  had  no  liking.  Yet,  when  dealing 
with  the  simple,  he  could  write  with  wonderful  simplicity 
on  the  most  difficult  subjects.  Of  this  two  notable 
examples  are  preserved,  one  of  which  was  written  for  the 
instruction  of  a  Muslim  lady  in  the  elements  of  science, 
a  pursuit  by  no  means  confined  to  men  in  those  days. 

Besides  as  full  an  account,  as  can  be  given  of  Biruni’s 
career,  and  a  general  appreciation  of  his  work  and  cha¬ 
racter,  Mr.  Barni  reviews  two  of  his  works — Kitabu 
AtharVl-Baqiah  and  Kitabu'l-Hind  at  some  length.  The 
“  modernity  ” — by  which  we  mean,  agreement  with  the 
most  enlightened  ways  of  thought  of  our  own  times — of 
these  two  works  will  astonish  those  who  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  think  that  earnest  research,  accuracy  of 
observation  and  statement,  a  tolerant  outlook  and  a  sane 
contempt  for  fables  were  never  found  on  earth  until  the 
European  eighteenth  century.  From  Mr.  Hasan  Barni’s 
chapter  on  Atharu’l-Baqiah  we  quote  Biruni’s  account  of  a 
personage  whose  history  is  still  the  subject  of  misunder¬ 
standings. 

“  After  Al  Muqanna ‘  appeared  a  person  of  a  Sfifi 
turn,  a  Persian  by  descent,  Abfi’l-Hasan  bin  Mansfir 
Al-Hallnj.  First  of  all  he  laid  claim  to  be  the  Mahdi. 
The  folk  arrested  him  and  carried  him  to  Baghdad.  Here, 
after  being  publicly  exposed,  he  was  imprisoned.  But 
he  escaped  from  imprisonment.  Mansur  was  a  hocus- 
pocus,  affected  person  and,  pretending  to  agree  with  the 
belief  of  folk  of  every  religion  and  party,  produced  a  con¬ 
fused  mixture.  Afterwards  he  made  this  claim  :  ‘The  Holy 
Spirit  dwells  in  me’,  and  described  himself  by  the  name  of 
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Ilah,  (God).  In  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  one  of  his 
adepts,  the  following  fvords  occur  by  way  of  superscription. 

j  ^  I  j  WJ  1  j  jii  )  i)  )  J  Jl  jf)  ) 

J  1  J  1  *  I  _J  V  bn«J  I  jvtjjJlwj  I 

^  Hi  «  ^xe  |  s  jj^o  yjs 

(“  From  him  who  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
the  burning  and  the  shining  light,  the  original  origin,  the 
proof  of  proofs,  the  lord  of  lords,  the  maker  of  the 
clouds,  the  niche  of  the  Light,  the  lord  of  the  mount,  the 
shadowed  forth  in  every  form— to  his  slave  So-and-so  ”). 

His  disciples  in  their  letters,  addressed  to  him,  used 
to  begin  in  this  way  : 

fda*  b  o  I  jJJ  )  i-i  U  ^$31*  j  o  I  jJ  )  o  |  j 
I  i  )ye  Ui  U  j  J>  J  &  U  j  i  (•£  1  j  Id  ! 

viJjJ  1  t  j  lj  ,  CJ  o-axe 

I  Sf  •  !i^  J  j.a*J  )  j.  He  b  j  ^sf.  )  ji  ) 

(“  In  thy  praise,  O  essence  of  being  and  end  of  the 
extremity  of  all  delights,  O  tremendous  one,  O  great  one, 

I  bear  witness  that  thou  art  the  creator  from  of  old,  the 
lightgiver,  the  depicted  in  every  age  and  in  our  age  in  the 
form  of  Al-Hasin  bin  Mansur — thy  lowest  slave,  thy  needy 
one  who  seeks  thy  protection  and  turns  to  thee  in  repent¬ 
ance,  desirous  of  thy  mercy,  Q  knower  of  things  unknown, 
says  so-and-so  and  so-and-so”). 

“  Mansftr  wrote  many  books  in  support  of  his  claim’ 
such  as  Kitabu  Nuri’l  Asl,  Kitabu  J ammi'l-Akbar,  and 
Kitabu  J ommVl-Asghar.  In  the  year  301  Hijri  he  was 
arrested  by  the  Khalifah  Al-Muqtadir  hi  ’ U-ah ,  received  a 
thousand  stripes  and,  after  having  had  his  hands  and  feet 
cut  off,  was  put  to  death.  His  body  was  afterwards  steeped 
in  naphtha  oil  and  burnt,  the  ashes  being  thrown  into 
the  river  Tigris.  While  he  was  being  put  to  death  he 
uttered  not  a  word,  not  a  wrinkle  came  upon  his  brow,  and 
he  did  not  move  even  a  lip.  Some  votaries  of  Mansflr’s 
religion  are  to  be  found  even  at  this  day,  whose  belief  is 
that  the  Mahdi  will  appear  again  from  Talqan.  Concern¬ 
ing  this  Mahdi  it  is  stated  in  KitabuH  Malahim  that  he 
will  fill  the  world  with  equity  just  as  now  it  is  full  of  op- 
pression  and  strife . ” 

Birfini  goes  on  to  say  : — 

“  In  our  own  time  people  are  expecting  the  advent 
of  the  Mahdi  and  they  think  that  he  is.  dwelling  in  Jabal 
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Radwi.  Banu  Umayyah  expect  the  apparition  of  As- 
Sufyani,  whose  Kitabu’l  Mulahim  has  been  already 
mentioned.  In  that  book  it  is  also  written  that  Ad-Dajjal 
who  will  lead  people  astray  will  arise  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Isfahan.  Astrologers  are  of  opinion  that  he 
will  appear  in  the  island  of  Barta’il  466  years  after 
Yazdajird  son  of  Shahriar.  In  the  Gospel  the  signs  of 
the  Misleader’s  advent  are  mentioned.  In  Greek  and 
Christian  books,  as  Marathodorus  bishop  of  Masisiali  has 
explained  in  his  Gospel  commentary,  his  name  is  Anti- 
christos 

Biruni  himself  has  no  opinion  on  such  subjects,  but, 
nothing  human  being  alien  to  him,  the  views  expressed 
and  held  by  other  men  seem  to  him  worth  recording  and 
comparing.  It  is  different  when  we  com  to  scientific 
matters  or  to  superstitions  which  do  actual  social  harm, 
but  even  in  the  latter  case  he  writes  without  the  slightest 
animus,  as  a  kindly  judge,  never  a  partisan.  Kitabu’l- 
Hind,  is  a  model  of  what  such  a  work  should  be  ;  there  is 
nothing  in  its  judgements  that  could  possibly  offend  a 
cultured  Hindu.  He  shows  no  racial  or  religious  bias 
whatsoever  in  his  writings  ;  and  withal  he  was  a  Muslim 
of  the  highest  type,  regarding  all  the  things  about  which 
unlearned  people  quarrel  in  the  name  of  religion  as  quite 
beneath  religion,  and  outside  its  purview.  We  have 
written  quite  enough  to  let**the  reader  know  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Mr.  Barni’s  work,  and  the  service  which  the  Anju- 
man  has  rendered  to  the  Urdu-speaking  public  by  arrang¬ 
ing  for  its  publication  in  a  new  edition.  But  there  is 
another  most  remarkable  quotation  in  the  book  which  we 
cannot  withhold  : 

In  one  of  his  works  called  Isti'ab  Birfini  wrote  : 

“  Abu  Sa‘id  Sanjari  had  made  a  big  astrolabe  of  which 
the  working  pleased  me  much,  and  I  praised  Abu  Sa‘!d 
much  because  the  principles  on  which  he  had  based  it 
are  an  admission  that  the  globe  is  moving.  I  swear  by 
my  soul  that  this  problem  is  in  such  a  state  of  doubt  that 
its  solution  is  extremely  ticklish  and  its  rejection  extremely 
difficult.  Geometricians  and  astronomers  will  be  much 
perplexed  in  dealing  with  this  problem,  and  will  never  be 
able  to  bring  any  evidence  to  prove  it  vain.  They  should 
not  take  offence  at  what  I  have  here  written,  for  whether 
they  think  the  cause  of  the  succession  of  night  and  day 
to  be  the  movement  of  the  earth  or  whether  they  are 
convinced  that  the  movement  of  the  sky  is  the  cause,  in 
either  case  it  can  make  no  kind  of  difference  to  their 
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profession.”  This  was  written  by  a  Muslim  scientist 
from  Central  Asia  early  in  the  eleventh  Christian  century, 
before  the  Normans  had  conquered  England  ! 


The  Urdu  language  is  exceptionally  rich  in  poetry,  in 
general  faithful  to  Persian  tradition,  but  with  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  flavour  which  some  not  undiscerning  connoisseurs 
prefer.  In  Hamari  Sha'ri,  Maulvi  Mas‘Qd  Hasan  Razvi 
has  set  himself  to  answer  fully  some  objections  which  are 
often  made  to  Urdu  poetry  by  those  who  have  acquired 
the  taste  for  European  poetry  :  that  it  is  too  convention¬ 
ally  Persian,  too  much  enamoured  of  the  bulbul  and  the 
rose;  that  the  beloved  is  generally  a  man  and  not  a  woman, 
which  is  immoral  (we  are  surprised  to  hear  of  this  objection 
being  raised  by  any  Indian,  for  we  had  supposed  that  every 
Oriental  knew  that  it  was  done  to  throw  a  veil  of  decency, 
the  femininity  of  the  beloved  being  always  understood, 
except  in  poems  of  Sufistic  tendency  where  the  allusion  was 
to  no  earthly  Beloved) ;  that  its  field  is  much  too  limited; 
that  Urdu  poets  are  insincere,  and  so  forth.  Maulvi 
Mas‘Qd  Hasan  has  written  a  spirited  and  well-reasoned 
defence  of  Urdu  poetry  and  Urdu  poets,  strengthened  by  a 
great  number  of  quotations  which  are,  themselves,  enough 
to  prove  his  case,  since  they  are  beautiful.  From  our 
own  observations  we  incline  to  think  that  the  author 
overrates  the  force  of  the  objections  he  refutes  so  ably  ; 
that  the  men  who  raise  them  do  so  mainly  for  the  love  of 
argument  and  from  the  affectation,  reckoned  modish  in 
some  circles,  of  an  admiration*  for  things  Western  greater 
than  is  really  felt ;  that  every  Urdu-speaking  youth  and 
man  has  in  his  heart  the  love  of  Urdu  poetry  and  will 
return  to  it  with  pleasure  from  his  English  books.  We  are 
glad  that  he  has  overrated  the  objections,  since  the  result 
is  a  delightful  book  of  lasting  value. 

Other  parts  of  India  have  had  the  effrontery  to  claim 
the  poet  Wali  as  their  own,  whereas  he  himself  has  clearly 
stated  more  than  once  that  he  is  a  poet  of  the  Deccan, 
nowhere  else. 

fd-5  1  ±.  J  & 

“Though  the  light  of  thy  face  is  as  a  lamp  in  the  council 
of  the  seven  regions, 

‘‘Wali,  thou  issuest  thy  commands  from  the  country  of 
the  Deccan.” 
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j  <*_  fji*  ^  j  y  i  &  I  yl  ^  ^ 2 

£_  f  ^  /  1 

“  Wali  is  famed  in  Iran  and  Tur&n 
“  Although  he  is  a  poet  of  the  Deccan  land.” 

The  learned  author  of  the  preface  to  (The 

collected  works  of  Wali)  has  established  by  his  research 
that  this  poet  was  born  at  Aurangabad  in  the  Deccan  in 
1079  A.H.  and  died  at  Ahmedabad  in  Gujrat  in  1155 
A.  H. 

Wali  is  a  classic  who  should  have  a  place  in  every  Urdu 
library.  This  is  the  first  complete  edition  of  his  work  to 
be  published  in  India.  It  is  carefully  and  clearly  printed 
and  well  bound. 

We  think  it  probable  that  since  Birum’s  time  or  a 
century  or  two  later,  nothing  has  been  published  in  any 
Eastern  language  quite  so  practically  useful  as  the  new 
quarterly  magazine,  Science,  of  which  the  first  number 
lies  before  us  as  we  write.  The  present  writer  has  long 
been  of  the  opinion,  based  on  some  study  of  hadith  and 
history,  that  in  neglecting  natural  science  for  so  many 
years,  the  Muslims  have  neglected  half  the  Shari‘ah,  that 
Islam  requires  all  the  knowledge  of  the  age  for  its  well¬ 
being  ;  it  cannot  thrive  in  ignorance  or  beneath  the  cloud 
of  superstition.  It  is  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  an  incalcul¬ 
able  service  to  Islam  in  India  that  the  An  juman-i-Taraqqi-i- 
Urdu  renders  bythe  publication  of  a  really  scientific  Review, 
which,  judging  from  this  first  number,  will  be  no  whit 
inferior  to  the  best  scientific  periodicals  of  England  and 
America.  Maulvi  Abdul  Haqq,  the  indefatigable  Secret¬ 
ary  of  the  Anjuman,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  choice 
of  an  editor.  Dr.  Muzaffar-ud-din  Quraishi,  who  won  his 
doctorate  in  Berlin,  has  had  a  thorough  scientific  training 
and  is  able  to  get  contributions  direct  from  German 
as  well  as  English  authorities.  His  conscience  as  editor 
is  apparent  in  the  excellent  proof-reading  (no  easy  task) 
and  the  luminous  notes  and  articles  which  he  has  himself 
contributed  to  this  opening  number,  which  contains  an 
article  by  Professor  Dasi  Andred,  D.Sc.,Ph.D.  (We  hope 
we  spell  the  name  aright,  but  we  transliterate  from  Urdu) 
on  television ;  by  Prof.  Muhammad  Osman  Khan,  of  the 
Translation  Bureau,  Osmania  University,  on  Glands  and 
their  functions  in  the  body  (with  illustrations);  by  Professor 
Dr.  Franedlish  of  Berlin  on  the  importance  of  colloidal 
chemistry ;  by  the  editor  (as  we  presume)  on  vitamins^; 
by  Maulvi  Mahmfid  Ahmad  Khan  on  chemical  composi- 
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tion  ;  by  the  editor  on  the  Discoveries  of  Sir  J.  C.  Bose,  and 
on  the  present  status  of  Darwin’s  theory  of  the  Descent 
of  Man  by  Sir  Arthur  Keith.  A  vocabulary  of  technical 
terms  is  appended.  The  Anjuman  has  fully  justified  its 
name. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

We  have  received  numbers  III  and  IV  of  the  Revue 
des  Etudes  Islamiqucs,1  containing  articles  of  importance 
on  the  Chinese  Muslims  and  the  Republic.  The  Chronicles 
of  Walatah  and  Neymah  (French  Sudan)  ;  The  Bektashis 
in  Rumelia  ;  The  University  of  Al-Azhar  and  its  transfor¬ 
mations  ;  and  two  which  we  cannot  let  go  with  a  bare 
mention  :  The  Latinisation  of  the  Turkish  Alphabet  by 
Joseph  Castagne  and  some  autograph  pages  from  the 
notebook  of  the  President  of  the  Turkish  Republic. 

A  tremendous  campaign  against  the  Arabie-Turkish 
alphabet  is  being  carried  on  among  all  the  Russian  Mus¬ 
lims  by  the  Soviet  Government,  through  Muslim  agents. 
The  movement  to  the  same  effect  in  Anatolia  is  but  an 
echo  of  this  campaign,  and  may  even  be  the  consequence 
of  diplomatic  pressure  from  Moscow.  Indeed,  those  of  us 
who  seek  the  explanation  of  astonishing  developments 
in  Turkey  should  look  towards  Moscow  rather  than 
towards  Western  Europe  ;  a  certain  inclination  towards 
the  point  of  view  of  Soviet  Russia  being  merely  prudent 
since  the  Turks  believe  that  they  depend  on  the  Soviet 
alliance  for  their  very  existence  as  a  nation. 

The  Arabic  alphabet  is  ill  adapted  to  depict  the  sounds 
of  Turkish.  That  is  an  undeniable  fact.  The  proposal 
to  exchange  it  for  some  other  alphabet,  or  modify  it,  is 
not  new.  Wc  ourselves  have  heard  it  mooted  often  in 
old  days,  and  M.  Castagne  traces  it  back  to  the  year  1803. 
He  writes  : 

“  This  question  was  raised  for  the  first  time  about  1863 
by  the  Azerbaijanian  playwright  Akhun-zadeh ;  he  soon 
had  imitators  in  Mehemed  Agha  Shahtatinsky,  a  publicist 
of  Azerbaijan  and  editor  of  the  Orient  Russe,  Mirza  Melhem 
Khan,  a  Persian  man  of  letters,  the  Persian  prince  Mirza 
Riza  Khan,  the  Transcaucasian  writer  Feridun  Bek 
Kacharli  and  some  “  intellectuals  ”  of  Turkey.” 

There  is  nothing  at  all  objectionable  in  the  proposal 
to  simplify  the  alphabet  or  change  the  alphabet  with  a 

(1)  Paris.  Librairie  Oricntaliste  Paul  Geuthner,  18,  Rue  Jacob. 
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view  to  simplify  expression  and  save  time  and  labour.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  logical  reform,  and  there  are  no  more 
logical  people  upon  earth  than  the  Turks  and  Tatars, 
whatever  may  be  reported  to  the  contrary.  But  public 
opinion  as  a  whole  was  dead  against  the  change.  The 
Turks  had  grown  used  to  the  Arabic  script,  had  adapted 
it  to  their  needs  sufficiently,  and  were  generally  of  opinion 
that  to  change  it  would  be  more  troublesome  than  to  re¬ 
tain  it.  Even  now,  in  Soviet  Russia,  where  heaven  and 
earth  are  being  moved  to  recommend  and  hasten  on  the 
change,  the  opposition  is  strong  in  most  of  the  Muslim 
republics.  Azerbaijan  alone  had  proved  completely  amen¬ 
able  up  to  the  date  when  M.  Castagne  wrote  his  article. 
Daghistan  was  entirely  recalcitrant.  The  principal 
object  of  the  campaign,  we  gather,  is  not  to  simplify 
the  education  of  the  Turks  and  Tatars,  but  to  spread  “the 
Revolution”  in  the  East.  It  seems  that  Lenin  said  that  the 
Revolution  could  not  spread  properly  so  long  as  the  Arabic 
script  remained.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  tend  rather 
to  cut  off  the  Russian  Muslims  from  the  rest  of  Islam,  and 
thus,  while  bringing  them  in  closer  touch  with  Russia 
and  making  them  Communists  rather  than  Muslims,  dest¬ 
roy  a  sympathetic  channel  of  communication  with  the 
East  outside  the  Russian  boundaries,  which  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  used  freely  in  the  past.  It  would  seem  that 
the  imperialist  idea  has  conquered  the  world-revolutionary 
idea,  as  we  always  thought  it  would,  in  a  short  while.  It  is 
obvious  that,  if  the  Turkish  Republic  were  to  retain  the 
Arabic  alphabet  now,  it  would  support  the  “  reactiona¬ 
ries  ”  in  the  Soviet  territories  with  a  sense  of  Islamic  and 
national  solidarity,  whereas  if  Turkey  were  to  decree  the 
abolition  of  the  Arabic  and  adoption  of  the  Latin  script, 
it  would  help  the  Soviet  propaganda. 

At  the  various  conferences  and  congresses  to  consider 
and  recommend  the  change,  most  of  the  speeches  made  by 
delegates  from  the  Muslim  republics  are  quite  unexception¬ 
able;  some  speakers,  however,  indulge  in  a  derision  of  the 
past  (Islam  included)  and  laudation  of  the  present  system 
which  savours  rather  of  the  servile  agent  than  the  patriot. 
There  has  been  no  persecution  whatever,  but  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  has  been  so  strong  that  there  can  be  no 
question  of  freewill  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
republics.  At  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Central 
Soviet  Committee  for  the  Introduction  of  the  new  Turkish 
aplhabet  (N.  T.  A.)  at  Baku  in  June  1927,  the  following 
republics  were  represented :  Federative  Republic  of 
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Transcaucasia,  7  delegates ;  Northern  Caucasus, 3  ;  D§g- 
histan,  2  ;  Uzbekistan,  4  ;  Republic  of  the  Bashkirs,  2  ; 
of  the  Tatars,  2  ;  Kazakstan,  3  ;  Turkmanistan,2  ;  Crimea, 
1  ;  Kirghiz,  1 ;  autonomous  region  of  the  Tajiks,  1.  At 
the  time  of  writing  of  the  article,  Azerbaijan  alone  had 
actually  passed  over  to  the  Latin  script ;  there  was 
discussion  elsewhere,  the  opposition  or  reluctance  being 
strongest  in  Daghistan,  Crimea,  Kazan  and  the  republics 
of  Central  Asia.  The  following  extracts  from  a  Report 
from  the  commissary  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Uzbek 
Republic  seem  interesting  :  “  Simultaneously  with  the 
work  of  the  committees,  the  movement  in  favour  of  the 
new  alphabet  is  developing  among  the  people.  At  present, 
in  Ferghana  alone,  there  are  48  clubs  for  study  of  the  hew 
alphabet.  The  Government  animates  this  movement. . 
The  commissariate  of  Public  Instruction  is  organising 
special  courses  for  the  study  of  the  new  alphabet ;  more 

than  800  pupils  have  attended . The  Government  of 

Uzbekistan,  by  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  People’s 
Commissaries ....  declares  Latinization  to  be  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  business . the  work  encounters  a  mass  of 

unforeseen  obstacles.  In  numerous  localities  the  presidents 
of  the  executive  committees  are  not  only  passive  but 
raise  considerable  difficulties.  Mass  organisations, ..  pro¬ 
fessional  unions  etc.,  do  not  take  sufficient  part  in  this 
work  The  intellectual  reactionaries  are  not  asleep,  they 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportune  moment.  The  clergy 
seem  particularly  agitated.  After  the  earthquake  at 
Namangan  the  Mullahs  cried:  “We  have  rejected  the  alpha¬ 
bet  with  which  the  Holy  Quran  was  written,  which  was 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Prophet.  We  have  just  now 
reaped  the  consequences.  The  earthquake  has  destroyed 

our  dwellings  and  exterminated  our  near  ones  ” . The 

absence  of  characters  has  not  allowed  us  to  issue  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  Latin  alphabet . a  certain  number  of 

MSS  ready  for  publication,  .cannot  be  published  for  there 
is  not  the  wherewithal  to  print  them, . .  The  Arabic  alpha¬ 
bet  will  be  taught  from  the  third  class  in  first  grade  schools  ; 
that  will  permit  the  students  to  study  the  old  literature”  — 
This  “  exception  ”  seems  to  save  the  situation  from  the 
Muslim  point  of  view,  if  it  was  allowed  by  Moscow — 
“  All  textbooks  will  be  reprinted  within  three  years. 
From  1929-30  the  printing  of  textbooks  and  books  with 
the  Arabic  alphabet  will  cease  entirely.  We  foresee  an 
exception  only  in  the  case  of  pamphlets  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  peasants  which  will  be  printed  in  Arabic  cha¬ 
racters  till  1931-32  ” 
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Though  one  dislikes  the  manner  of  awakening,  it 
seems  possible  that  this  forced  activity  in  undesired  direc¬ 
tions  may  be  better  and  more  hopeful  for  the  Muslims  of 
Central  Asia  than  the  intellectual  stagnation  which  prece¬ 
ded  it.  That  certainly  would  be  the  view, of  Mustafa  Kemal 
Pasha,  to  whose  autograph  communications  (written  in  the 
Arabic  alphabet  in  a  practised  hand)  we  now  turn  : 

“  I  and  those  with  me  are  certain  that  our  aim  is  noble 
and  that  we  are  on  the  right  road . .  We  know,  as  much  as  is 
necessary,  the  history,  recent  or  otherwise,  of  the  Turkish 
nation.  We  are  not  at  all  devoid  of  the  preoccupation  of 
looking  into  the  past  in  order  to  derive  thence  lessons  for 
the  present  and  the  future. ...  We  shall  not  lower  ourselves 
to  attract  ephemeral  popularity  by  deceiving  the  nation 
with  projects  above  our  intellect  and  that  we  should  not 
feel  capable  of  executing.  We  repel  with  disgust  the 
idea  of  making  false  promises  to  the  nation,  as  vulgar 
politicians  do.  We  consider  as  a  great  injustice  and  ini¬ 
quity  the  fact  that  people  represent  us  as  behaving 
arbitrarily,  like  despots.  We  do  not  act  arbitrarily,  we  are 
in  no  wise  despots.  Our  life,  all  our  activity,  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  struggle  against  those  who  behave  in 
an  arbitrary  and  despotic  manner  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  The  mark  of  our  activity  is  that  it  is  inspired 
by  wit,  logic,  intelligence.  All  the  events  of  our  life 
prove  the  truth  of  this.  Certainly  it  has  sometimes 
happened  that  we  have  shown  ourselves  pitiless  towards 
those  who  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  noxious  by  their 
actions,  ideas  and  personalities,  in  the  affairs  of  the  country 
and  the  nation.  We  are  quite  disposed  to  be  severe  and 
implacable  for  men  whose  whole  effort  is  to  hinder  the 
nation  from  advancing  in  the  way  of  progress.  We  cannot 
be  complaisant  towards  those  who,  consciously  or  not, 
undermine  our  social  order.'  If  we  can  give  no  assurance 
to  those  who  ask  us  to  display  long-suffering  and  neu¬ 
trality  in  such  matters,  it  is  because  we  place  the  interest 
of  the  country  and  the  nation  above  everything. 

“  It  seems  that  some  people  wish  to  create  a  ”  Stambul- 
Anatolia  ”  question.  I  consider  that  to  be  a  veritable 
danger.  If  they  succeed  in  giving  to  this  question  such 
a  form  that  all  our  fellow-countrymen  could  understand 
it  easily,  a  serious  cleavage  in  our  social  system  might 
result.  It  is  indubitable  that  Stambfil  would  suffer  more 
than  Anatolia  in  that  case.  Anatolia  will  suffer  in  her 
turn  from  the  damage  which  Stambul  will  have  experienced. 
As  for  the  instigators  who  wish  to  create  a  question  between 
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Stambfil  and  Anatolia,  they  are  to  be  sought  outside  the 
country  rather  than  within . 

“  Angora  is  the  seat  of  the  government  and  will  remain 
for  ever  the  seat  of  the  government” 

(  J  ^  b  O'*  j*  b  J  j  >  jA)  I  ) 

A  great  man,  undoubtedly  ;  but  one  who  might  admire 
the  action  of  the  Russian  Communists  in  forcing  practical 
reform  upon  reluctant  people.  The  Muslim  world  must 
come  to  terms  with  modern  life,  and  someone  must  make 
the  necessary  experiments,  take  the  necessary  risks  and 
bear  the  odium.  To  ascertain  the  limits  someone  must 
transgress  them. 

FOR  IRAN 

The  Iran  League  of  Bombay  is  a  society  of  Zoroastrian 
gentlemen  founded  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  intimate 
relations  between  the  Parsi  community  in  India  and  else¬ 
where  and  the  land  of  their  origin.  Sir  Hormusji  Adenwala 
is  the  President,  and  among  the  Vice-Presidents  we  are 
not  surprised  to  read  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Nariman,  one 
of  our  own  contributors,  an  Oriental  scholar  of  repute  who 
has  spent  much  of  his  life  in  trying  to  remove  the  wrong 
prejudices  existing  in  the  minds  of  his  people  against  the 
Muslim  Persians  of  to-day.  Mr.  Nariman  is  also  the  editor 
of  the  Society’s  periodical,  “  Bulletin  of  the  Iran  League  ,1” 
of  which  the  second  number  lies  before  us  as  we  write 
these  lines.  The  paper  has  a  wealth  of  information  about 
modern  Persia,  and  the  photograph  of  Shah  Riza  Khan 
adorns  the  cover.  Among  other  interesting  facts  we 
learn  that  “  the  custodian  of  the  Qoran  on  which  the 
Deputies  of  the  Majless  swear  their  fealty  to  the  Shah  is 
the  Parsi  member  of  Iran’s  Parliament,  Arbab  Kaikhusro 
Shahrokh.”  There  are  well-informed  articles  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  Bahreyn  and  Mohammerah,  on  which  Persia  has  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  British  Government.  But  the  interest  of  the 
Bulletin  is  not  confined  to  Persia  only.  The  leading  arti¬ 
cle  is  on  “  Religion  and  the  Turks.”  Another  article  deals 
with  the  languages  of  Afghanistan,  and  yet  another  with  the 
“Place  of  Persia  in  the  History  of  Islam.”  Even  Sultan 
‘Abdul  ‘Aziz  Ibn  Sa‘ud  comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  editor’s 
wide  sympathy.  Indeed,  though  the  avowed  aim  of 
the  Iran  League  is  to  bring  sympathy  and  aid  to  the  new 
Persian  State,  it  is  incidentally  performing  the  still  greater 

(1)  Bulletin  of  the  Iran  League,  edited  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Nariman- 
From  the  Secretary,  Iran  League,  48  Nanabhoy  Lane,  Hornby  R0ad 
Fort,  Bombay.  ’ 
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work  of  fostering  kind  feelings  for  the  whole  Islamic 
world.  The  point  of  view,  of  course,  is  not  our  own,  but 
it  is  a  reasonable  point  of  view  which  should  be  known  to 
Muslims ;  while  the  work  the  League  is  doing  for  new 
Persia  is  deserving  of  our  gratitude  and  warmest  praise. 
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Some  Opinions. 

“  Leads  us  to  hope  that  it  will  rank  among  the  most  prominent  publications 
appearing  in  India.” JOURNAL  OF  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY ,  LONDON. 

“  The  journal  is  sure  to  breathe  a  new  life  into  the  lethargic  Muslims.” 

ISLAMIC  REVIEW ,  ENGLAND. 

44  It  is  a  unique  production  of  its  kind.”  TIMES  OF  MESOPOTAMIA. 

“  A  periodical  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language  has  long  been  a  great  want. 
Islamic  Culture  will  be  a  most  important  addition  to  Indian  periodical  literature,” 

THE  INDIAN  DAILY  MAIL. 

44  The  journal  is  of  a  really  high  standard . the  get-up  is  good,  and  the 

matter  is  excellent.  Hyderabad  may  well  be  proud  of  this  production.” 

THE  INDIAN  NATIONAL  HERALD. 

44  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  journal  will  be  occupying  an  honourable  place 
in  the  list  of  periodicals  which  save  humanity  from  stagnation.  Not  merely  Muslims 
but  every  one  interested  in  human  progress  will  find  much  food  for  study  and 
thought.”  THE  BOMBAY  CHRONICLE. 

44  This  journal  will  do  a  great  deal  in  bringing  Islam  into  line  with  modern 
thought.  It  is  tastefully  got  up.”  THE  HINDU. 

44  The  Review  should  be  on  the  table  of  all  those  who  make  a  study  of  Eastern 
learning  and  art.  The  new  Quarterly  Review  issued  from  Hyderabad  fills  a  long-felt 
want  for  a  magazine  in  India  of  this  nature.”  f**  YOUNG  MUSLIM. 

“  In  general  get-up  and  style  the  magazine  is  on  a  par  with  its  British  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  co-operation  of  brilliant  Muslim  and 
non-Muslim  contributors,  makes  it  the  most  interesting  periodical  published  in  India.” 

THE  MUSLIM  OUTLOOK. 

“  Islamic  Culture  is  in  every  way  up  to  date  and  can  be  compared  with  the  first 
class  magazines  published  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  The  magazine  is 
unique  of  its  kind.”  THE  MUSLIM  CHRONICLE. 

44  Is  excellently  got  up  and  well  printed  on  high  class  paper.  The  organ  presents 
the  cultural  and  the  enlightened  side  of  Islam  and  as  such  it  should  be  welcomed 
not  only  by  Muslims  but  also  by  men  of  other  religions,  who  wish  to  see  a  united 
India  by  allowing  followers  of  each  religion  to  study  the  best  of  other  religions.” 

THE  INDIAN  DAILY  TELEGRAPH . 

‘‘There  is  great  need  for  such  journals  in  order  to  dispel  ignorance  and  misunder¬ 
standing  and  uphold  the  real  significance  and  truth  of  every  religion  and  culture 
The  Magazine  is  very  well  printed  on  good  paper.”  THE  RANGOON  MAIL . 

44  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  production  is  that  it  is  well  printed  and  carefully 
re®*1-  THE  PIONEER. 

44  The  articles  published  are  of  varied  interest  of  literary  merit,  evincing  the 
sound  learning  and  wide  scholarship  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed  them  ” 

MADRAS  DAILY  EXPRESS . 

44  Islamic  Culture  ”  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  some  of  the  best  writers 
on  Islam.  Its  outlook  is  broad  and  the  range  of  its  studies  wide.  The  printing  and 
get-up  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  we  commend  the  journal  to  all  who  are  interested 
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in  Islam — its  History,  Culture  and  Civilization.” 

“  Represents  the  best  Islamic  thought  of  the  day.  To  the  Muslims  it  will 
certainly  be  invaluable  and  even  to  the  non-Muslims  it  may  be  useful  in  removing 
certain  misconceptions  about  'Islam.” 

UNITED  INDIA  AND  INDIAN  STATES . 

‘‘Itv  printing,  paper  and  get-up  is  excellent  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” 
<  !i  *  THE  ALIGARH  MAIL. 

“  I  must  say  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  comprehensive  Review.  It  is  a  great 
undertaking  in  furthering  Islamic  literature  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  render 
a  unique  service  to  Islam  and  to  all  its  ideals.”  HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  AGAKHAN. 

“  You  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  high  standard  which  ‘Islamic 
Culture’  has  attained.”  PROF.  R.  A.  NICHOLSON. 

“  I  read  ‘  Islamic  Culture  ’  with  great  interest,”  SIR  THEODORE  MORISON. 

44  Some  of  the  articles  arc  very  interesting.  ”  SIR  JOHN  MARSHALL . 

“  I  have  a  great  interest  in  many  of  the  subjects  with  which  your  Review 
deals.”  ‘  SIR  J.  P.  THOMPSON. 


44 1  find  the  purpose 

44  May  I  express  my 
am  sure  it  is  doing.” 


of  the  Review  most  interesting.” 

PROF.  DR.  .10HS.  PEDERSEN ,  COPENHAGEN. 

high  appreciation  of  your  journal  and  of  the  good  work  I 
CAPT.  C.  G.  OXLEY  BRENNAN , 

BRITISH  EMBASSY  IN  JAPAN ,  TOKYO. 


....  Your  interesting  and  attractive  review  4  Islamic  Culture.” 

SIR  T.  W.  ARNOLD. 


44 1  congratulate  you  for  the  great  success  won  by  the  4  Islamic  Culture  ’  which 
represents  the  noblest  effort  to  serve  Islam  not  only  in  India  but  all 

IL  E.  ESSAD  FOIJAD  BEY' 


“  Wish  you  all  success  in  the  enterprise. 


RT.  IION'BLE  SYED  AMEER  ALI. 


44 1  am  sure  this  Review  in  your  hand  will  give  Hyderabad  a  fres]1  j.n 

the  intellectual  world  of  Asia  and  Europe.”  SIR  MD.  IQBAL. 

44 1  hope  your  venture  will  be  successful.”  PROF.  D.  S.  MARGOLIOUTII. 

‘‘Hearty  congratulations  for  the  beautiful  edition,  general  £(*1UP 
standing.”  Dlt  *EL1X  VALYL 

44  This  magazine  is  devoting  itself  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Mohammadan 
World.”  CAROLUS  VERIIULST ,  HOLLAND. 
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ISLAMIC  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  THE 
NECESSITY  FOR  REFORMS 


A  pathetic  and,  for  us,  quite  tragic  interest  attaches  to  the,  following 
short  article ,  as  most  probably  the  last  literary  effort  of  a  great  Muslim  writer , 
whose  name  was  known  in  every  part  of  the  civilised  world.  The  late 
Mr.  Syed  Ameer  AIVs  published  works  in  faultless  English  did  much  to 
remove  the  misconception  of  Islam  and  prejudice  against  Muslims  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  every  Western  country  ;  and  in  a  narrower  but  even 
more  important  sphere  his  dignified  and  gracious  personality ,  and  wide 
benevolence ,  upheld  the  honour  of  Islam  as  probably  no  other  Muslim  of 
the  British  Empire  has  upheld  it.  Jlis  death  is  a  loss  to  the  whole  Islamic 
World  but  especially  a  loss  to  us  in  India.  We  offer  our  sincere  condolence 
to  Mrs.  Ameer  Ali  and  her  sons  in  tlu  ir  bereavement. 


The  principle  of  development  was  embodied  in  the  law  ; 
and  legal  interpretation  was  regulated  by  the  necessities 
of  the  time  ( maslihat-ul-waqt ). 

The  difference  in  the  status  of  women  under  the 
English  common  law  and  the  laws  of  Islam,  is  worthy 
of  note.  In  England  until  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago 
a  married  woman  could  posse’ss  no  property  and  exercise 
no  control  over  her  earnings.  Married  or  maiden  she 
had  no  civil  rights  ;  she  could  not  sue  in  her  own  name  ; 
her  couverture  was  a  feudal  bondage  in  disguise.  In 
Islam  a  woman  possessed  and  exercised  all  the  rights 
which  a  man  did.  She  was  even  entitled  to  hold  judicial 
offices. 

The  Arabs  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  were  either 
governed  by  long  existing  customs  or  by  rules  they  had 
adopted  from  the  Jews  who  were  settled  in  their  midst. 
Any  attempt  to  make  a  complete  sweep  of  the  customs 
that  were  in  force  among  the  people  of  Arabia  would 
have  been  an  economic  calamity.  The  Prophet,  there¬ 
fore,  left  to  the  growth  of  spiritual  and  moral  consciousness 
the  evolution  of  the  social  rules  in  accord  with  the  times. 
Thus  many  archaic  customs  and  old  rabbinical  prescrip- 
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tions  were  tacitly  allowed,  though  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  hew  Dispensation.  To  them  I  will  refer  later. 

The  first  school  of  Muhammadan  Law  was  established 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  by  the  apostolical  Imam  Ja‘far  as-Sadiq  who  lectured 
at  Medina  from  a  philosophical  standpoint,  on  the  rules 
and  principles  of  the  Muslim  Law. 

Abu  Hanifah,  the  founder  of  the  first  distinctive 
Sunni  school  of  interpretation,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Imam, 
and  the  liberalism  of  his  views  was  in  conformity  with 
the  enunciations  of  the  Medinite  school.  His  followers  are 
called  Ahl-ur-rai-wal-Layas  (“  people  of  ratiocination.”) 

Abu  Hanifah  was  followed  by  three  other  legists. 
Shaf‘i,  Malik  and  Ibn  Ilanbal.  Their  schools  are  decidedly 
more  archaic. 

Abu  Hanitah’s  two  disciples,  AbCi  Yusuf  and  Muham¬ 
mad,  were  distinguished  lawyers  who  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  pages  of  Islamic  history.  Abu  Yusuf  was 
the  chief  Qazi  of  Bagdad  under  the  Caliph  Harun-ar- 
Rashid.  His  work  called  the  Kitab-ul-Kharaj  forms  a 
valuable  asset  in  the  annals  of  Islamic  jurisprudence. 

The  development  of  Muslim  law'  moved  along  two 
lines.  The  text- writers  wrote  and  commented  on  the 
precepts  of  the  Prophet  from  the  theoretical  point  of 
view.  The  law  was  discussed  in  a  spirit  which  appeared 
to  them  as  most  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
people,  and  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

On  the  other  hand  the  muftis  (jurisconsults)  delivered 
their  dicta  ( fatawa )  which  were  accepted  as  rules  for  the 
decision  of  the  particular  cases  arising  between  the  parties, 
or  requiring  decision  by  the  Qazis.  These  dicta  became 
precedents  for  the  guidance  of  their  successors. 

The  exposition  of  jurists  commenced  almost  at  the 
same  time  as  the  first  text-book  — about  the  tenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era. 

Thus  the  law  continued  to  grow  until  we  come  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Aurangzeb  Alamgir,  who  ruled  over 
India  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  desirous 
of  having  a  digest  of  the  whole  Islamic  jurisprudence, 
confided  the  task  to  a  body  of  jurists  distinguished  for 
their  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  law.  He  in  fact  did 
exactly  what  Napoleon  accomplished  for  France  and 
Europe  in  general  in  later  times.  The  digest  compiled 
by  these  jurists  is  called  after  the  Emperor,  the  Fatawai 
Alamgiri. 
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In  India  this  is  the  standard  work  on  the  principles  of 
the  Sunni  law  and  occupies  the  same  position  as  the 
Mabsut  in  the  Shiah  world. 

Besides  the  Fatawai  Alamgiri ,  other  Digests  were 
promulgated  from  time  to  time.  The  Fatawai  Kazi- 
Khan  was  compiled  in  the  eleventh  century.  These 
Fatawa  illustrate  progressive  advance  in  the  juridical 
conception  and  social  conditions. 

The  Mohammedan  jurists  were  not  unaware  of  the 
rule  of  ex  abundante  cuutela  ( mazid  ul-ihtiat)  as  many  of 
their  enunciations  testify.  The  sacredness  of  the 
marriage-tie  is  thus  described  by  the  Ashbah  wan-Nazair 
compiled  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  :  — 

“  Marriage  "  it  says.  “  is  an  institution  ordained 
for  the  protection  of  society,  and  in  order  that  human 
beings  may  guard  themselves  from  foulness  and  un¬ 
chastity.  Marriage  when  treated  as  a  contract  is  a 
permanent  relationship  based  on  mutual  consent  on  the 
part  of  a  man  and  a  woman  between  whom  there  is 
no  bar  to  a  lawful  union.” 

Having  regard  to  the  sacred  ness  of  the  marriage 
contract,  the  facility  permitted  to  dissolve  the  union 
may  seem  strange.  To  understand  the  anomaly  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  condition  that 
existed  in  most,  countries  when  the  Prophet  of  Islam 
commenced  his  reforms. 

Among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  power  of 
divorce  was  regarded  as  a  natural  corollary  to  the  marital 
right.  Originally,  this  power  was  exclusively  vested  in 
the  husband,  and  the  wife  was  under  no  circumstances 
entitled  to  claim  a  divorce.  The  progress  of  civilisation 
and  the  advance  of  ideas  led  to  a  partial  amelioration  in 
the  status  of  women.  They  too,  acquired  a  qualified 
right  to  dissolve  the  marriage  tie. 

Under  the  old  rabbinical  Law  a  husband  could  divorce 
his  wife  for  any  cause  which  made  her  distasteful  to  him. 
Among  the  Athenians  as  well  as  the  early  Romans,  the 
husband’s  right  to  repudiate  the  wife  was  as  unrestricted 
as  among  the  Israelites. 

In  later  times,  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Shammaites 
to  some  extent  modified  the  custom  of  divorce  by  impos¬ 
ing  certain  restrictions  on  its  exercise,  but  the  school  of 
Hillel  upheld  the  law  in  its  primitive  strictness. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Prophet’s  preachings,  the  Hillelite 
doctrines  were  chiefly  in  force  among  the  Jewish  tribes  of 
Arabia,  and  repudiations  by  the  husbands  were  as  common 
among  them  as  among  the  pagan  Arabs.  His  rules  marked 
a  new  departure  in  the  history  of  Eastern  legislation.  He 
restricted  the  power  of  divorce  possessed  by  the  husbands  ; 
he  gave  to  the  women  the  right  of  obtaining  a  separation 
on  reasonable  grounds  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
he  went  so  far  as  practically  to  forbid  its  exercise  by  the 
men  without  the  intervention  of  “  arbiters  ”  or  a  judge. 
He  pronounced  a  divorce  to  be  the  most  detestable  before 
God  of  “  all  permitted  things,  for  it  prevented  conjugal 
happiness  and  interfered  with  the  proper  upbringing  of 
children.”  The  permission,  therefore,  though  it  gave  a 
certain  countenance  to  the  old  customs,  has  to  be  read 
with  the  light  of  the  lawgiver's  own  words. 

Great  divergence,  therefore,  exists  among  the  various 
schools  regarding  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  divorce 
by  the  husband  of  his  own  motion  and  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  judge.  A  large  and  influential  body 
of  jurists  regard  talaq  emanating  from  the  husband  as 
prohibited  except,  for  necessity,  such  as  the  adultery 
of  the  wife.  Another  section,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
Mutazilites  consider  talaq  as  not  permissible  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Hakim-ush-shara‘,  viz  :  the  Judge  adminis¬ 
tering  the  Muslim  Law.  They  consider  that  any  such 
cause  as  may  justify  separation  and  remove  talaq  from 
the  category  of  being  “  forbidden  ”  ( mamnu ‘)  should  be 
tested  by  an  unbiassed  Judge  ;  and,  in  support  of  their 
doctrine,  they  refer  to  the  words  of  the  Prophet  already 
eited,  and  his  direction  that  in  case  of  dispute  between 
the  married  parties  “  arbiters  ”  should  be  appointed  for 
the  settlement  of  their  differences. 

The  Hanafis,  the  Malikis,  the  Shaf‘eis  and  the  bulk 
of  the  Shi‘ahs  hold  talaq  to  be  permitted  ( mubah )  though 
they  regard  the  exercise  of  the  power  without  any  cause 
to  be  morally  or  religiously  abominable. 

The  Radd  ul-Muhtar  after  stating  the  argument 
against  the  proposition  that  talaq  is  unlawful,  proceeds 
to  say  :  — 

“  No  doubt,  it  is  forbidden,  but  it  becomes  mubah 
(permissible)  for  certain  outside  reasons  and  this  is 
the  meaning  of  those  jurists  who  hold  that  it  is  really 
forbidden.  And  its  being  mubah  arises  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  release  (from  the  marital  tie)  in  certain  cases. 
Therefore,  when  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever, 
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there  is  no  necessity  for  release ;  and  if  talaq  is  given 
without  any  reason,  that  is  ingratitude  to  God,  and 
the  giving  of  unnecessary  and  gratuitous  trouble  to  tile 

woman  and  to  the  children . If  there  is  no  legal 

cause  for  talaq  such  as  would  render  it  mubah ,  then  it 
must  be  considered  unlawful.” 

The  author  of  the  Multcqa  (Ibrahim  Halebi)  is 
more  concise.  He  says  : 

“  The  Law  gives  to  the  man  primarily  the  faculty 
of  dissolving  the  marriage,  if  the  wife  by  her  indocility 
or  her  bad  character  renders  the  married  life  unhappy  ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  serious  reasons,  no  Musulman  can 
justify  a  divorce  either  in  the  eyes  of  religion  or  the 
law.  If  he  abandon  the  wife  or  put  her  away  from 
simple  caprice,  he  draws  upon  himself  the  divine  anger, 
for  the  *  curse  of  God  ’  said  the  Prophet,  ‘  rests  upon 

him  who  repudiates  his  wife  capriciously  ’  . 

Talaq  is  permitted  only  when  the  wife  by  her  conduct 

injures  the  husband . and  it  is  wajib  (obligatory) 

when  the  husband  cannot  fulfil  his  duties,  as  when  he 
is  impotent  or  an  eunuch.” 

In  the  second  century  of  the  Hejira,  under  the  Om- 
meyades  an  irregular  form  of  divorce  was  introduced  in 
the  Islamic  system,  which  recognised  none  of  the  checks 
imposed  by  the  Lawgiver.  The  Slii'ahs  and  the  Malikis 
hold  irregular  divorce  ( the  talaq-ul-bidaA)  to  be  unlawful 
whilst  the  Hanafis  and  the  Shaf‘eis  agree  in  holding  it  to 
be  effective  although  in  its  cpmmission  the  man  incurs  a 
sin. 


Pre-Islamic  institutions  insisted  on  no  formula  for 
severing  the  marriage-tie,  and  as  there  was  no  check  on 
the  irresponsible  powers  of  the  husband,  a  simple  intima¬ 
tion  from  him  to  the  effect  that  the  marriage  was  dissolved 
was  sufficient.  In  Islam,  even  among  the  schools  which 
recognise  the  validity  of  a  divorce  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  judicial  authority,  there  are  several  conditions  for 
the  exercise  of  the  power  by  the  husband.  The  object 
of  these  conditions  is  to  protect  the  wife  from  being  cast 
off  at  the  mere  caprice  of  the  husband.  They  also  give 
to  the  woman  the  right  to  obtain  a  dissolution  of  the 
contract  under  certain  circumstances.  The  formula  which 
is  most  approved  gives  to  the  husband  a  respite  to  realise 
the  effects  of  his  conduct  and  for  the  appointment  of 
“  arbiters  ”  to  intervene  in  conjugal  quarrels. 
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Another  important  point  requiring  earnest  considera¬ 
tion  is  tiie  question  of  dower  which  is  customary  in  Muslim 
marriages.  In  India,  among  affluent  families,  the  settle¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  wife  is  never  in  accord  with  the 
means  of  the  husband  or  the  position  of  the  wife ;  it  is 
usually  fixed  on  a  fancy  basis  and  is  called  Mahr-ta  jil. 
It  is  often  fixed  for  what  is  called  “  glorification.”  In 
Oudh  the  Courts,  under  Section  V  of  the  Oudh  Laws  Act 
(XVIII  of  1876),  have  the  power  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  dower.  This  Section  declares  that :  — 

“  Where  the  amount  of  dower  stipulated  in  any 
contract  of  marriage  by  a  Mohammedan  is  excessive 
with  reference  to  the  means  of  the  husband,  the  entire 
sum  provided  in  the  contract  shall  not  be  awarded  in 
any  suit  by  decree  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  or  by  al¬ 
lowing  it  by  way  of  set-off,  lien  or  otherwise  to  the 
defendant ;  but  the  amount  of  the  dower  to  be  allowed 
by  the  Court  shall  be  reasonable  with  reference  to  the 
means  of  the  husband  and  the  status-  of  the  wife.” 

And  this  rule  is  applicable  whether  the  suit  to  enforce 
the  contract  is  brought  in  the  husband’s  lifetime  or  after 
his  death.  As  the  widow  has  a  lien  on  the  property  of 
her  husband,  for  her  dower,  the  question  has  often  arisen 
to  what  extent  she  is  entitled  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
property  of  her  husband  in  lieu  of  her  claim.  Great  in¬ 
justice  is  often  done  to  the  children  if  the  whole  property 
is  made  over  to  the  widow  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  dower, 
and  the  children  are  left  paupers. 

In  other  parts  of  India,  however,  the  Courts  have  no 
such  power ;  and  in  cases  of  dispute  award  the  whole 
dower  to  the  wife.  If  she  is  the  second  wife,  the  entire 
settlement  comes  to  her  and  reduces  to  poverty  the 
children  of  the  first  marriage.  It  is  a  scandalous  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  law  and  leads  to  the  pauperisation  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  I  recommend  strongly  that  the  Muslim  com¬ 
munity  ought  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  the  extension 
of  the  Dower  Act  of  Oudh  to  the  whole  of  India. 

Legitimacy  under  the  Islamic  Law,  as  under  the 
English  Law,  follows,  as  it  is  called,  “  the  bed.”  Every 
child  born  during  the  subsistence  of  the  marriage  is 
considered  legitimate.  The  Muhammadan  Law  recog¬ 
nises  three  kinds  of  union  ;  one  is  called  a  valid  marriage  ; 
the  second  is  called  an  invalid  marriage,  and  the  third  is  a 
void  marriage. 
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For  example  if  a  man  purports  to  marry  a  woman 
within  the  prohibited  degree,  whether  it  is  bv  mistake  or 
otherwise,  the  marriage  is  absolutely  null  and  void  and 
the  children  are  illegitimate. 

In  the  case  of  an  invalid  marriage  the  position  is 
different.  In  a  union  between  two  persons  of  opposite 
sexes  between  whom  there  is  no  bar  to  a  contract  of  marri¬ 
age,  if  the  marriage  is  in  fact  contracted,  it  is  only  invalid  . 
For  example  if  a  man  married  a  woman  who  worships 
idols,  the  marriage  is  invalid  because  she  may  at  any  time 
adopt  Islam,  or  Judaism  or  Christianity,  which  are 
“  Scriptural  ”  religions.  The  same  rule  applies  to  a 
marriage  of  a  man  to  two  sisters  simultaneously  or  one 
after  the  other  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first.  Marriage  with 
a  second  sister  is  not  permitted  in  Islam  but  it  can  be 
legitimated  by  the  death  or  divorce  of  the  first  sister.  In 
all  these  eases  the  children  are  absolutely  legitimate. 
The  Musulman  Law  does  not  visit  the  sins  or  mistakes  of 
the  parents  on  the  children. 

The  High  Court  of  Calcutta  under  a  misapprehension 
of  the  Musulman  Law  has  pronounced  a  marriage  with 
two  sisters  whilst  both  are  living  as  “  void  ”  as  a  marriage 
with  a  mother-in-law  or  daughter-in-law.  This  is  wholly 
wrong  and  ought  to  be  set  right  either  by  judicial  declara¬ 
tion  or  by  a  legislative  enactment. 

I  will  give  one  more  instance  of  the  mistakes  that 
frequently  occur  in  judicial  expositions  in  Tndia.  A 
section  of  the  ShTahs  recognise  the  validity  of  temporary 
unions,  in  the  same  way  as  has  become  common  in  the 
West.  In  temporary  marriages,  called  Mata \  the  Shi‘ah 
Law  does  not  allow  the  power  of  divorce  to  the  husband. 
There  are  certain  other  restrictions  which  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  specify.  But  the  Shi‘ah  legists  of  the  Akhbari 
School  have  had  recourse  to  a  device  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  off  the  shackles  which  the  earlier  jurists  had 
imposed  upon  the  powers  of  a  husband.  It  is  said  by 
them  that,  as  a  creditor  can  release  the  debtor  without 
his  consent  from  the  obligation  of  paying  the  debt,  the 
husband,  being  a  creditor,  can  release  the  wife  from  the 
marriage  contract.  This  is  combated  by  the  earlier 
jurists.  The  celebrated  author  of  the  Mabsut  and  other 
great  expounders  of  the  Shi‘ah  Law,  even  the  chief 
Mujtahid  of  Teheran,  have  pronounced  that  the  consent 
of  the  wife  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  release  ( ahwat 
qabul  zaujeh).  The  contrary  view  was  actually  adopted 
by  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta  in  the  case  of  Kamar  Kadar 
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v  Ludden  Sahiba.1  One  would  have  thought  that,  having 
regard  to  the  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Shi‘ah 
Lawyers,  a  British  Court  of  Justice  would  adopt  the  view 
most  conformable  to  “  justice,  equity  and  good  conscience.” 
The  doctrine  of  the  Sharh-ul-Luma,  however,  has 

received  judicial  recognition  in  the  above  Case.  The 
facts  were  as  follows  :  —the  plaintiff  married  the  defen¬ 
dant,  a  young  unmarried  woman  of  respectable  parentage, 
by  the  mata‘  form  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  marriage  he  abandoned  her  and,  on  her  suing 
for  maintenance,  alleged  that  he  had  married  her  for  two 
months  and  a  half  only.  This  was  found  to  be  untrue, 
and  he  was  ordered,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Code,  to  pay  the  maintenance.  He  then 
brought  a  suit  to  have  it  declared  that  the  marriage  re¬ 
lationship  had  been  dissolved  by  his  “  giving  up  the  term  ” 
and  that,  consequently,  he  was  not  bound  to  maintain 
the  wife.  There  was  no  allegation  of  infidelity  or  mis¬ 
conduct  against  her.  The  defendant  pleaded  that,  under 
the  law  of  her  sect,  the  husband  could  not  dis¬ 
solve  the  union,  as  alleged  by  him,  of  his  own  motion, 
and  that  even  if  he  could  do  so  he  was  not  absolved  from 
his  liability  to  maintain  her  under  the  contract  of  marriage. 
After  a  varied  fortune  the  ease  came  up  to  the  High 
Court  of  Calcutta,  and  the  learned  Judges  there  held 
that  the  Mabsut  was  an  old  work  and  could  not  possibly 
have  been  known  to  the  parties ,  but  that  the  Sharaya-ul- 
Islam  was  a  later  work  and  better  known  in  India;  and, 
therefore ,  more  binding  !  And  they  accordingly  held,  with 
the  aid  of  the  gloss  of  the  Sharh-ul-Luma,  that  the 
husband,  though  he  has  no  power  of  divorce,  may  still 
divorce  his  wife  by  giving  up  the  term  !  They  did  not 
decide  the  other  question  raised  by  the  defendant,  that  the 
husband  was  not  absolved  from  his  liability  to  maintain 
her  by  virtue  of  the  agreement  entered  into  at  the  time  of 
marriage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  Musul- 
mans  of  India  to  move  the  Legislatures  for  the  enactment 
of  a  rule  that  marriages  should  be  dissolved  only  when  a 
Court  of  Justice  especially  empowered  to  deal  with 
matrimonial  disputes  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  adequate 
reasons  for  dissolving  the  tie. 

(1)  (1886)  1.  L.  It  Cal.  276. 


Ameek  Ali. 
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KHUSHHAL  KHAN  KH ATTACK 
The  Afghan  Warrior-Poet . 

The  unification  of  the  Afghan  race —  a  process  which  is 
still  going  on  before  our  eyes — forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  Central  Asia.  Baldol 
Lodhi  and  Sher  Shah  Suri  in  India,  the  Khattaok  poet 
Khushhal  Khan  and  Pir  ltoshan  among  the  frontier 
tribes,  the  later  Amir  Abdur  Rahman  Khan  and  his  grand¬ 
son  King  Aman  Ullah  Khan  in  Afghanistan  proper,  are 
the  most  outstanding  figures  in  the  history  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  movement.  The  day  is  not  far  off  when  some  Afghan 
historian  will  tell  us  the  story  of  the  unity  of  his  race  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Bolton  King  has  told  the  story  of  the 
unity  of  Italy. 

1  want  to  place  before  the  readers  of  “  Islamic  Culture  ” 
some  specimens  of  Khushhal  Khan’s  poetry,  the  value 
and  importance  of  which  is  yet  to  be  realised  by  the 
Afghans.  He  was  born  in  1613,  and  rose  to  the  chieftain¬ 
ship  of  his  tribe  at  the  age  of  27.  He  served  the  Emperor 
Shah  Jahan  loyally,  but  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
Aurangweb  who  imprisoned  him  in  the  fortress  of  Gwaliar. 
lie  was  released  after  seven  years,  but  on  his  return  to 
his  native  land  openly  revolted  against  the  Emperor  and 
founded  the  great  Afghan  confederacy  against  the  Mughals. 
He  personally  went  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  by  negotiations 
as  well  as  his  charming  poetry  tried  to  infuse  something 
of  his  own  burning  soul  into  his  countrymen.  The  di¬ 
plomacy  and  gold  of  Aurangzeb,  however,  were  too  power¬ 
ful  for  him  and  he  was  finally  compelled  to  retire  in  the 
Afridi  country  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  78.  He  was  a 
versatile  mind  and  wrote  on  various  subjects,  such  as, 
Poetry,  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Medicine,  and  his  own  auto¬ 
biography  which  is  unfortunately  lost.  Throughout  his 
poetry,  the  major  portion  of  which  was  written  in  India 
and  during  his  struggles  with  the  Mughals,  breathes  the 
spirit  of  early  Arabian  poetry.  We  find  in  it  the  same 
simplicity  and  directness  of  expression,  the  same  love  of 
freedom  and  war,  the  same  criticism  of  life.  I  hope  the 
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Education  Minister  of  Afghanistan  will  appoint  some 
Afghan  scholar  to  make  a  critical  study  of  this  great 
warrior-poet  of  the  Pushto  language  and  to  bring  out  a 
complete  addition  of  his  works  with  the  necessary  historical 
notes.  This  must  be  the  first  literary  undertaking  of 
modern  Afghanistan. 

The  following  specimens  of  Khfishlial  Khan’s  poetry 
are  taken  from  Captain  Raverty’s  literal  English  Trans¬ 
lation  which  was  published  in  1862.  The  selection  is 
sure  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  poet’s  passionate 
patriotism,  his  aspirations,  and  the  keenness  of  his  obser¬ 
vation  of  men.  The  poet  has  no  doubt  said  some  bitter 
things  against  Aurangzeb,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
these  are  the  judgments  of  an  enemy  who  had  passed 
seven  long  years  as  the  Emperor’s  prisoner  in  a  country 
of  which  he  himself  says  : — 

“  Defend  us  from  Hind,  tho’  it  should  teem  with  all 
the  world’s  luxuries  besides.  ” 

Mohammad  Iqbal. 

A  year  hath  passed  since  Aurangzeb  is  eneamped  against 

us, 

Disordered  and  perplexed  in  appearance,  and  wounded  in 

heart. 

It  is  now  year  after  year  that  his  nobles  fall  in  battle  ; 

But  his  armies  swept  away,  who  shall  number  them  ! 

The  treasures  of  India  have  been  spread  out  before  us  : 
The  red  gold  muhurs  have  been  engulfed  in  the  hills. 

It  would  not  have  entered  one’s  head  in  eighteen  guesses 
That  such  events  would  e’er  have  happened  in  these  parts. 

Still  Aurangzeb’ s  malevolence  hath  not  a  whit  diminished 
Though  the  curse  of  his  father  it  before  drew  down. 

For  this  reason,  also,  no  one  can  place  dependence  on 

him  : 

He  is  malignant  and  perfidious  ;  a  breaker  of  his  word. 

For  this  state  of  things,  no  other  termination  can  be  seen, 
Than  that  the  Mughals  be  annihilated,  or  the  Afghans 

undone. 

If  this,  which  is  beheld,  be  the  revolutions  of  destiny — 

If  in  this  be  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  the  time  is  come. 

Fate  revolveth  not  in  the  same  fashion  at  all  times — 

Now  ’  tw  propitious  to  the  rose  ;  now  favourable  to  the 

thorn. 
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At  a  period  so  pregnant  with  honour  and  glory  as  the 

present. 

In  what  manner  do  these  base  and  recreant  Afghans  act? 

There  is  no  deliverance  in  any  thing  save  the  sword  : 
Afghans,  who  nourish  any  other  idea  than  this,  are  lost, 

indeed. 

The  Afghans  are  superior  to  the  Mughals  at  the  sword, 
Were  but  the  Afghans,  in  intellect,  a  little  discreet. 

If  the  different  tribes  would  but  support  each  other. 
Kings  would  have  to  bow  down  in  prostration  before  them. 

But  whether  it  be  concord  or  strife,  or  folly  or  wisdom, 
The  affairs  of  every  one  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 

(2) 

I  have  beheld  fortune’s  practices — its  different  usages  and 

ways — 

It  clambereth  unto  thee  with  difficulty  ;  but  like  a  stone 

from  a  mountain,  rolleth  awav! 

(3) 

Though  the  king  may  cast  him  into  prison,  he  will  not 

grieve  ; 

For  the  liberty  of  the  free  is  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

(4) 

Let  it  not  be,  that  every  bad  rider  should  mojnt  for¬ 
tune’s  steed  : 

If  it  be  ridden  by  any  one,  at  least  a  good  horst  man  let 

him  be. 

(5> 

Neither  doth  any  one  here  seek  to  avail  himself  of  my 

abilities  and  experience. 

Nor  are  the  capabilities  of  this  country’s  people  of  any 

advantage  unto  me. 

We  converse  together  in  one  tongue — we  speak  the  Pushto 

language ; 

But  we  do  not,  in  the  least,  understand  what  we  to  one 

another  say. 

The  Suwatis  account  themselves  exceeding  wise,  whilst 

they  are  but  fools, 

And  ’tis  amongst  such  a  set  as  these,  that  the  Almighty 

my  lot  hath  cast. 

Now  that  I  have  beheld  the  Suwat  valley,  1  have  this 

much  discovered. 

That  there  is  no  tribe  more  abject  and  contemptible  than 

the  YOsufzts 
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Tyranny  and  self-conceit  seem  to  be  the  inmates  of  all ; 
And  every  man  amongst  them  is  covetous  and  ready  to 

beg. 

Although,  in  their  dwellings,  they  have  wealth  and  goods, 

they  are  hungry-eyed  ; 
And  their  head-men,  than  the  rest,  are  more  villainous 

and  infamous  still. 

’Tis  said,  that  the  water-melon  deriveth  its  colour  from 

the  water  melon. 

But  their  wise  men  and  elders  are  more  worthless  than 

the  people  themselves. 

The  rights  of  the  poor  and  helpless,  they  make  out  wrong 

and  unjust, 

If  they  can  a  single  penny  obtain  by  way  of  a  present, 

or  a  bribe. 

As  to  these  I  have  seen  myself  :  about  others  I  am  unable 

to  speak  — 

They  are  all  either  bullocks  or  skinners,  without  any 

exception  soever. 


(6) 

The  Turanis  are  all  turbulent,  quarrelsome,  and  oppressive; 
Liars,  perjurers,  and  concocters  of  calumny  and  slander. 

The  Iranis  are  of  a  friendly  disposition — they  are  true  and 

faithful : 

They  have  urbanity  and  breeding — are  respectable  and 

deserving. 

The  Afghans  are  malevolent  and  ruthless  and  contentious 
But  give  them  for  their  modesty  and  valour  due  praise. 

Whether  Balfich  or  Hazarah,  both  are  dirty,  and  abomin¬ 
able  : 

They  have  neither  religion  nor  faith — may  shame  attend 

them ! 

Whether  Hindustani  or  Sindhi,  may  their  faces  be  black¬ 
ened  ! 

For  they  have  neither  modesty  nor  shame,  neither  bread 

nor  meat. 

The  Kashmiris,  whether  male  or  female— may  they  all  be 

undone ! 

They  have  none  of  the  chattels  of  humanity  amongst  them 

Behold  they  are  not  of  the  human  race — what  are  they  ? 
May  perdition  swallow  them — both  Uzbek  and  Kazalbash! 
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The  Laghmanis,  Bangashis,  Suwatis,  Tirahis — all  jof  them, 
Are  dancers  and  fiddlers — and  who  will  be  friends  with 

such  ? 


Unto  him,  all  matters  are  manifest,  regarding  other  folks’ 

ways  ; 

Then  render  unto  Khushhal‘s  shrewdness,  its  due  meed 

of  praise. 


(7) 


Gentle  breeze  of  the  morn,  shouldst  thou  pass  over  Khair- 

abad, 

Or  should  thy  course  lead  thee  by  Sarae,  on  the  banks  of 

the  Sind. 


Hail  them,  again  and  again,  with  my  greetings  and  salu¬ 
tations  ; 

And  with  them,  many,  many  expressions  of  my  regard 

and  love. 


Cry  out  unto  the  swift  Aba-Sind  with  sonorous  voice  ; 

But  unto  the  Landdaey,  mildly  and  whisperingly  say — 

“  Perhaps,  I  may  drink,  once  more,  a  cup  of  thy  water; 
For,  whilom,  I  was  not.  on  Gange’s  nor  on  Jamna’s 

banks.” 

Of  the  climate  of  Hind  should  I  complain,  how  long  shall 

I  cry  out  ? 

Whilst  the  vileness  of  its  water  is  far  more  horrid  still. 

Shouldst  thou  drink  water  from  a  rivulet,  it  racketh  the 

vitals  ; 

And  that  of  the  wells,  too,  is‘not  free  from  danger  and 

peril. 

Since  therein,  from  hill  streams,  the  cool  clement  is  not  to 

be  had, 

Defend  us  from  Hind,  tho’  it  should  teem  with  all  the 

world’s  luxuries  besides. 

(8) 


Do  they  belong  to  the  afrit,  the  demon,  or  the  goblin 

race  ? 

For,  among  the  lineage  of  Adam,  the  Afghans  I  cannot 

account. 

Notwithstanding  thou  mayest  give  one  of  them  the  best 

of  counsel  and  advice. 
Still,  even  the  counsel  of  his  father  is  not  acceptable 

to  his  heart. 
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The  whole  of  the  deeds  of  the  Pattans  are  better  than 

those  of  the  Mughals  ; 

But  they  have  no  unity  amongst  them,  and  a  great  pity 

it  is. 

The  fame  of  Bahlol,  and  of  Sher  Shall  too,  resoundeth  in 

my  ears — 

Afghan  Emperors  of  India,  who  swayed  its  sceptre 

effectively  and  well. 

For  six  or  seven  generations,  did  they  govern  so  wisely, 
That  all  their  people  were  filled  with  admiration  of  them. 

Either  those  Afghans  were  different,  or  these  have  greatly 

changed ; 

Or  otherwise,  at  present,  such  is  the  Almighty's  decree. 

If  the  Afghans  shall  acquire  the  gift  of  concord  and  unity, 
Old  Khfishhal  shall,  a  second  time,  grow  young  therefrom. 

A  good  name  will  remain  behind — naught  else  soever  will 

survive  : 

The  wicked  for  evil  are  remembered — the  good,  for  their 

virtues,  in  the  memory  live. 

Shouldst  thou  hear  of  Hjaj,  thou  wilt  also  hear  the 

name  of  Noshirwan 
For  justice,  the  unbeliever  is  venerated — for  tyranny,  the 

believer  is  cursed. 


(10) 

The  Afghans  have  gone  mad  about  posts  and  dignities  ; 
But  God  preserve  me  from  such  plagues  and  troubles. 

Unto  whom  belongeth  the  gift  of  discretion  :  to  the 

swordsman  ? 

Just  the  same  as  one  learneth  the  Kuran,  in  the  schools  ? 

Not  one  amongst  them  is  gifted  with  the  art  of  prudence  ; 
For  with  the  dispositions  of  all  of  them  I  am  well 

acquainted. 

The  Afghans  have  one  very  great  failing,  if  thou  but 

notice — 

That  they  with  the  titles  and  dignities  of  the  Mughals 

coquet. 

Shame  and  reputation,  fame  and  honour,  are  of  no 

account ; 

But,  certainly,  they  talk  enough  about  officers,  rank,  and 

gold. 
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Look  not  towards  the  Mughal s  with  the  eyes  of  cupidity  ; 

Even  if  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  from  any  other  cause. 

The  trusty  Khattaki  sword  is  buckled  vound  my  waist ; 
But  not  the  custom  of  servitude,  in  the  village  and  in 

town. 


The  dark  night  of  Aurangzeb’s  prison  I  hold  in  remem¬ 
brance. 

When  all  the  night  long,  “O  God  !  O  God  !”  continually 

I  cried. 


If  the  Afghans  would  but  oppose  the  Mughals  with  the 

sword. 

Every  Khattak,  by  the  bridle-rein,  should  lead  a  Mughal 

away. 


Amongst  the  Khattak,  O  Khuslihal,  no  council  of  honour 

existeth  ; 

Hence,  I  cannot  conceive  from  what  lineage  they  have 

sprung. 


(11) 


Whether  it  is  the  wise  man,  or  the  ignorant — the  honest 

man  or  the  robber, 

I  do  not  see  anyone  a  true  colleague  united  with  me  in 

my  task. 

A  sincere  friend  in  distress  I  cannot  discover  throughout 

the  land  ; 

For  people  merely  give  the  empty  consolation  of  their 

tongues. 

Like  unto  the  ants,  directed  towards  the  grain  are  the 

steps 

Of  those  who  favour  me  with  their  coming  and  their 

going. 

Did  not  these  ants  entertain  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  store. 
They  would  never  make  any  journey  in  that  direction 

at  all. 


Abandon  not  thine  own  stricken  mountain-land,  O 

Khushhal  ? 

Though  blood  is  at  every  footstep  and  in  every  direction 

shed. 

(12) 


If  the  damsels  of  Kashmir  are  famed  for  their  beauty, 

Or  those  of  Chin,  or  Ma-chin,  or  Tartary,  noted  likewise  ; 

Yet  the  sweet  Afghan  maidens  that  mine  eyes  have  beheld 
Put  all  the  others  to  shame,  by  their  conduct  and  ways. 
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As  to  their  comeliness,  this,  once  for  all,  is  the  fact  of  the 

matter. 

That  they  are,  in  lineage,  of  the  tribe  and  posterity  of 

Yaktib. 

Of  the  fragrance  of  musk,  or  of  rosewater,  they  have  no 

need — 

They  are  as  the  attar  of  the  perfumer,  by  prayer  five 

times  a  day. 

Whether  jewels  for  forehead  or  for  neck,  or  any  other 

trinkets, 

All  these  are  contemptible,  with  their  dark  locks  com¬ 
pared. 

Whether  veils  of  gold  brocade,  or  whether  silken  mantles, 
All  are  a  sacrifice  unto  the  snow-white  kerchief  of  theirs. 

The  beauty  of  their  minds  excelleth  their  personal 

privacy  ; 

Not  seen  in  the  markets,  with  garments  open  and  persons 

exposed. 

They  cannot  look  one  full  in  the  face,  through  modesty. 
They  are  unused  to  abuse,  and  the  discipline  of  the  shoe. 

Khushhal  hath  mentioned,  more  or  less,  somewhat  of  the 

matter  ; 

But  much  remaineth  that  may  be  suitable,  or  unsuit¬ 
able  to  the  case. 


(13) 

If  the  Afghan  people  are  of  the  human  race, 

In  disposition  and  ways  they  are  very  Hindus. 

They  are  possessed  of  neither  skill,  nor  intellect ; 

But  are  happy  in  ignorance,  and  in  strife. 

Neither  do  they  obey  words  of  their  fathers  ; 

Nor  do  they  unto  the  teachers’  instructions  give  ear. 

When  there  may  be  one  worthy  man  amongst  them 
They  are  the  destroyers  of  his  head  and  life. 

They  ever  lie  in  wait,  one  to  injure  the  other ; 

Hence  they  are  always  by  calamity  remembered. 

They  neither  possess  worth,  nor  do  others  esteem  them, 
Though  they  are  more  numerous  than  locusts  or  than  ants. 

First  I,  then  others,  as  many  as  there  may  be — 

We  all  of  us  require  aid,  and  a  helping  hand. 
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Whether  it  is  valour,  or  whether  liberality, 

They  have  cast,  through  dissension,  them  both  away. 

But  still,  0  Khushhal,  thank  God  for  this, 

That  they  are  not  slaves,  but  free-born  men. 

(14) 

Doth  the  gnat  ever  attain  unto  the  high  rank  ot  the  falcon 
Even  though  he  is  furnished,  both  with  feathers  and  with 

wings  ? 

(15) 

Though  all  the  world  may  agree  to  disparage  and  speak  ill 

of  him, 

Poor  Khushhal  is  Khushhal  in  his  own  merits  and  integrity. 

(16) 

However  tortuously  the  snake  moveth  about, 

It  proeeedeth  straight  enough  unto  its  hole. 

(17) 

What  is  it,  a  sound  and  healthy  body. 

Which,  more  than  empire  and  sovereignty,  is  preferred  ? 

Altho’  the  world’s  wealth  is  an  excellent  thing, 

Glory  and  renown  are,  than  riches,  more  precious  still. 

What  are  more  inestimable  than  the  most  perfect  thing  ? 
The  one,  is  purity — the  other,  is  sincerity  of  heart. 

What  is  it  that  disenthralleth  a  man  from  sorrow  ? 

Yea,  what  is  it  ? — it  is  contentedness  of  mind. 

Shouldst  thou  boast  thyself  of  thy  godliness, 

That  godliness,  thereby,  is  rendered  bootless  and  vain. 

'What  is  that,  which  hath  a  value  beyond  compute  ? 
Yea,  what  is  it  ? — it  is  deliberation  in  all  our  affairs. 


That,  which  as  a  favour  and  obligation  is  conferred, 

As  generosity  or  liberality,  was  it  ever  accounted  ? 

What  is  that,  which,  in  this  world,  is  a  Hell  indeed  ? 
Verily,  it  is  the  society  and  acquaintance  of  a  fool. 

Then,  0  Khushhal,  guard  thou  well  thy  mind  ; 

For  if  there  be  aught  good,  ’tis  a  mind  upright. 

(18) 

Verily,  the  Afghans  are  deficient  in  sense  and 

understanding — 

They  are  the  tail-cut  curs  of  the  butcher’s  slaughter-hous 
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They  have  played  away  dominion  for  the  gold  of  the 

Mughals ; 

And  they  lust  after  the  offices,  that  the  Mughals  can  give. 

Though  the  camel,  with  its  lading,  hath  entered  their 

dwelling. 

They  are  first  taken  up  with  stealing  the  bell  from  its  neck. 

Out  upon  him  who  first  the  name  of  Sarrahban  bore. 

And  malediction  upon  the  whole  of  them,  that  after  follow. 

The  recreant  occupy  themselves  in  baseness  and  dishonour ; 
But  every  breath  of  the  noble  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of 

renown. 

They  commence  from  Kandahar,  and  reach  unto  Damghar 
And  all  are  worthless  and  good  for  nothing,  who  dwell 

between. 


(19) 

The  Mughals  whom  I  now  set  eyes  upon,  are  not  such  as 

were  wont  to  be ; 

The  day  of  their  swords  is  past  and  gone,  and  but  the  pen 

remaineth  unto  them: 

They  gain  over  the  Afghans  by  gold ;  and  by  fraud  and 

deception  entangle  them; 
Upon  me  these  things  have  no  effect,  for  the  favour  of 

God  is  still  upon  me. 

I  am  neither  a  fly  nor  a  cow,  that  I  should  hover  over 

rottenness  and  filth. 
The  hawk  or  the  falcon  am  I,  that  must  my  heart,  with 

my  own  quarry,  delight; 

Were  there  but  others  like  unto  me  in  this  affair,  I  should 

rejoice  indeed ; 

But  since  there  are  none  like  me,  with  distress  and  grief  I 

am  o’erwhelm’d. 
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AND  THEIR  AUTHORS 

( Translated  by  Marmaduke  Pickthall  from  the  German 

typoscript.) 

IV. 

We  have  still  to  mention  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Ibn  Ishaq,  of  whose  Maghazi  fragments  have  been  pre¬ 
served  for  us  in  Waqidi,  in  Ibn  Sa‘d  and  elsewhere  :  AM 
Ma‘shar,  commonly  called  Al-Sindi,  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  he  himself  or  one  of  his  forebears  had  come  from 
Sind  to  Arabia.  If  Abu  Nu‘ oym1  is  right,  who  states 
without  citing  his  authority,  “  Abu  Ma‘shar  was  a  Sindi 
and  he  could  not  pronounce  the  Arabic  sounds  properly ; 
for  example  he  pronounced  the  name  of  Muhammad  ibn 
K‘ab  as  if  it  had  the  sound  of  Qa‘b,”  then  we  must  take 
it  that  Abu  Ma‘shar  was  born  of  non- Arab  parents  ;  but 
Sindi  could  equally  well  be  applied  to  an  Arab  settled  in 
Sind,  for,  since  92  A.H.  Sind  had  been  a  province  of  the 
Arab  Khilafat.  Abu  Ma‘sharJs  grandson,  Daud  ibn 
Muhammad2,  states  that  his  grandfather  sprang  from  the 
Yaman,  from  which  it  is  to  be  supposed,  therefor,  that 
Abu  Ma‘shar’s  father  emigrated  from  Sind  to  the  Yaman. 
The  same  grandson  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Abu  Ma‘shar’s 
complexion  was  white3,  while  Abu  Mushir,  describes  it 
as  black.  Abu  Ma‘shar4  himself  seems  to  have  derived 
his  descent — perhaps  on  the  mother’s  side— from  the 

(1)  Yaqut,  ed.  Wiistenfeld  III  166 

t*,?  JjAj  1  u,  Is"  j  b  )  pj *jjj  \  J  l> 

^  ,J  also  Samani,  Ansab  8133 

(2)  Ibid  Ibn  Ha  jar,  Tahdhib  X  421 
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o  j  j  )  \  ^ 

(4)  Dhahabi  ed,  Sachau,  stidien  11. 
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Hanzala  ibn  Malik  sepL1  His  name,  as  another  grandson 
of  his,  Al-Husain,  informs  us,2  was  originally  ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahman  ibnu’lWalid,  and  only  after  he  had  been  kid¬ 
napped  and  sold  as  a  slave  in  Madinah  did  his  owners,  who 
belonged  to  the  Banu  Asad  name  him  Najih.3  WhaCt  is 
here  described  as  kidnapping  appears  in  the  reporj?  of 
another  grandson,  the  Uaud  already  mentioned,4  as' His 
capture  “  in  the  light  of  Yazid  ibn  al  Mahallab  in  Al- 
Yamamah  and  Bahreyn.”  Later  on  the  slave  came  into 
the  possession  of  Uram  Musa  bint  Mansur  the  Himyarite, 
the  bride  of  the  Khalifah  Mansur  and  mother  of  the  Kha- 
lifah  Al-Mahdi,4’  and  this  new  mistress  gave  him  his  free¬ 
dom.6  According  to  other  sources,  he  had  begun  to  buy 
himself  out  of  the  possession  of  a  woman  (ly  kilabah, 
i.e.,  paying  by  instalments  at  fixed  intervals)  when  Umm 
Musa  acquired  from  the  latter  the  patronage  over  Abfi 
Ma‘shar  and  then  set  him  free.6  Thus  he  had  become  a 
client,  of  the  Abbasids,  and  he  attached  more  value  to  his 
connection  with  the  ruling  House  than  to  his  descent  from 
Hanzala.7  When  the  Khalifah  Al-Mahdi  came  to  Madi¬ 
nah  on  the  occasion  of  the  pilgrimage8  he  took  Abu 
Ma‘shar,  as  the  latter  himself  informs  us,®  with  him  to 
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ed.  Sachau,  Studien  According  to  Bukhari,  Tarikh  he  was 

(7)  Muqaddasi  10. 
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(8)  Tabari  III  482. 

(9)  Ibn  Hajar  ibid  421. 
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Baghdad,  had  him  paid  1,000  dinars  and  ordered  him  to 
stay  near  him  and  instruct  his  entourage  in  Fiqh.  In 
the  last  years  before  his  death  a  great  change  came  over 
him  and  his  mind  fell  into  confusion.1  He  died  in  170 
A.H.2  at  Baghdad,  where  he  was  laid  in  the  great  ce¬ 
metery  and  where  Harun  uttered  the  funeral  prayer  over 
him.3  The  fame  of  Abu  Ma‘shar  as  Muhaddith  was 
contested  ;  Bukhari4  says  “  people  are  of  different  opi¬ 
nions  concerning  iiis  Hadith Ibn  Sa‘d5  calls  him 
“  fertile  in  Hadith,  but  weak  and  Ibn  Hajar6  quotes 
a  whole  row  of  mostly  unfavourable  judgments  on  him. 
But  as  authority  for  the  Maghazi  he  is  recognised  ;  Ahmad7 
ibn  Hanbal  describes  him  as  basir  Jil-Maghazi  and  Al- 
Khati8  says  “  Abu  Ma‘shar  has  a  place  in  learning  and 
in  chronology.  The  Imams  quoted  his  chronology  as 
conclusive,  on  the  other  hand  they  pronounced  him  unrelia- 
able  in  Hadith.” 

That  Abu  Ma‘shar  wrote  a  Kitabu’l- Maghazi  is  stated 
in  the  Fihrist 9  and  numerous  fragments  from  that  work 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Kitabu' l- Maghazi  of  Waqidi,  who 
quotes  him  particularly  in  eases  where  he  prefaces  to  a 
chapter  an  Isnad  inclusive  of  all  authorities.10  Also, 
that  Abu  Ma‘shar’s  Maghazi  dealt  with  the  whole  life- 
story  of  the  Prophet  we  observe  from  the  quotations  in 
Ibn  Sa‘d’s  biography  of  the  Prophet ;  Ibn  Sa‘d  quotes 
him  in  the  list  of  his  authorities  for  the  Maghazi  as  well 
as  for  the  biographies  of  the  Companions  ;n  but  also  in 
the  sections  concerning  the  Prophet’s  early  years  his  name 

(1)  Ibn  Hajar  ibid,  422  )  o.«1  ^  1  j 

also  Dhahabi  11,  who  quotes  D  ji  Ui-»  g 

Samani  313  h 

aj  ^ 3  •  ;*c  f  ^  '  &*+  d6 ; 

aIo  Slli.  1  JxS  ilj)  j  j  s  ij  o.® o  l,»  j  oj  J 

(2)  Ibn  Sa‘d  V  309,  ;  Ibn  Qutaiba  Ma‘arif  253,  Samani  313  b  ; 
Ibn  Hajar  X  421.  According  to  Fihrist  93  he  died  in  the  days  of  al- 
H&di  (who  died  in  169  A.H.) 

(3)  Sam‘ani  313  h  ;  Dhahabi  11. 

(4)  Tarikh  199. 

(5)  Ibn  Sa‘d  V  309. 

(6)  Tahdhib  X  420. 

(7)  Muqaddasi  9. 

(8)  Ibn  Hajar  X  422. 

*^0*>«*J  ))  )  iV>>1  ^U/®  *J  y  ) 

(9)  Ed.  Flugel98. 

(10)  The  passages  in  Wellhausen’s  Index.  In  Wellhausen  321  W&qidi 
questions  him  concerning  an  account  communicated  by  another  authority 

(11)  Ibn  Sa‘d  II  1  a ;  III  21. 
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occurs  both  in  Ibn  Sa‘d  and  Tabari1.  Besides  the 
Maghazi,  Abu  Ma‘sliar  seems  to  have  composed  a  Tarikh 
also,  that  is  to  say,  an  analytical  presentment  of  the  events 
of  the  Islamic  period.  It  reached  to  the  year  170  A.H.  and 
the  latest  event  quoted  from  his  book  by  Tabari — the 
death  of  the  Khalifah  Al-Hadi — took  place  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  170  A.H. ;  soon  afterwards  Abu  Ma‘shar  him¬ 
self  died.  While  Abu  Ma‘shar  in  the  Maghazi  mostly, 
if  not  always,  states  his  authorities,  in  the  Tarikh  he  makes 
no  use  of  Isnad.  As  an  example  of  his  treatment  of  his¬ 
torical  events  in  the  Tarikh,  the  following  paragraph 
preserved  in  Ibn  Sa‘d2  concerning  the  Ummayad  Kha¬ 
lifah  ‘Abdul  Malik  may  serve  :  “  ‘Abdul  Malik  ibn  Marwan 
died  in  Damascus  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of  Shawwal 
of  the  year  86  at  the  age  of  60  years.  His  reign  from  the 
day  of  the  homage  till  the  day  of  his  death  lasted  21^  years, 
of  which  he  spent  nine  years  in  fighting  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Al- 
Zubeyr.  He  was  acknowledged  as  Khalifah  in  Syria  and 
then,  after  Mus‘ab’s  death,  in  ‘Iraq,  and  lived  after  the 
death  of  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Al-Zubeyr,  having  attained  uni¬ 
versal  recognition,  13  years,  3  months  and  23  days.” 

Like  AbO  Ma‘shar,  Muhammad  ibn  ‘Umar  Al-Waqid 
also  belongs  to  the  group  of  Mawali  (freedmen)  living  in 
Madinah.  He  bore  the  surname  Al-Waqidi  after  his 
grandfather  Al-Waqid,  but  as  Maula  of  ‘Abdullah  ibn 
Bureyda  who  belonged  to  the  Madani  sept  of  Band  Aslam 
he  is  called  Al-Aslami3.  According  to  the  statement  of 
one  of  his  pupils,  Ibn  Sa’d,  Waqidi  was  born  in  Madinah 
in  130  A.H.  under  the  Khilafat  of  Marwan4  II  and  his 

X, 

(1)  Tabari  I.  1195. 

(2)  Ibn  Sa‘d  V  174  seq.=Tabari  II  1172 
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mother  was  a  great-granddaughter  of  Saib  Khathir1, 
who  was  the  first  to  compose  Arabic  poems  in  Madinah 
and  whose  father  had  come  from  Persia  to  Madinah  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  ;  there  was  therefore  some  non- Arab  blood 
in  the  veins  of  Al-Waqidi.  In  his  native  city  Waqidi 
listened  to  the  discourses  of  the  most  renowned  exponents 
of  Tradition,  and  when  the  Khalifah  Harun  Al-Rashid 
visited  Madinah  on  the  pilgrimage — probably  in  the  year 
1702 — Waqidi  was  recommended  to  him  as  guide  to  the 
holy  places  of  the  city.  Of  this  we  possess  a  full  account 
from  Waqidi  himself  which  his  pupil  Ibn  Sacd  has  pre¬ 
served  for  us3. 

(1)  Aghani  VII  130. 

(2)  Tabari  III  605  ;  again  in  180  A.  H.  H&run  was  on  the 
pilgrimage.  Tabari  III  645 

<&•  ^a  i i  1  ji  I  j  ( |  a  ♦  )  Ujl#  j 

(3)  Ibn  Sald  V  315  seq. 
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“  When  the  Prince  of  Believers  came  to  Madinah  on 
the  occasion  of  the  pilgrimage,  he  said  to  Yahya  ibn 
Khalid  :  “  Seek  out  for  me  a  man  who  knows  Madinah  and 
the  sacred  sites  and  who  knows  how  the  descent  of  the 
angel  Gabriel  took  place,  from  which  side  he  came  to  the 
Prophet,  and  who  knows  the  graves  of  the  Martyrs. 
Yahya  made  inquiries  after  such  a  man,  and  all  directed 
him  to  me,  whereupon  he  had  me  summoned  and  I  came 
to  him  after  the  ‘Asr  prayer.  He  said  :  ‘  O  Sheykh,  the 
Prince  of  Believers — Allah  give  him  might ! — wishes  you 
to  pray  the  ‘Isha  (prayer)  in  the  mosque  and  then  take 
us  to  the  sacred  sites  and  let  us  pause  there,  and  also  at 
the  place  where  Gabriel  (on  whom  be  peace  !)  used  to  come, 
and  bide  thou  near.’  So  when  I  had  performed  the  ‘  Isha 
prayer,  I  saw  tapers  already  lighted  without  and  two  men 
on  two  asses.  Yahya  called  out :  Where  is  the  man  ? 
Whereupon  I  presented  myself  and  led  them  to  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  mosque  and  said  :  This  is  the  place  to  which 
Gabriel  used  to  come.  Thereupon  they  alighted  from  their 
donkeys,  they  performed  two  raka‘s  of  worship,  offered 
prayer  to  Allah  for  a  while  and  rode  further,  and  I  went 
with  them,  and  there  was  no  place  and  no  sacred  site  to 
which  I  did  not  take  them  ;  and  they  kept  worshipping 
Allah  and  striving  hard  in  prayer.  So  we  went  on  till 
we  came  to  the  mosque  when  the  dawn  had  risen  and  the 
Muedhdhin  was  calling  the  Adhan.  And  when  they 
reached  the  castle  Yahya  ibn  Khalid  said  to  me.  O 
Sheykh,  go  not  far  away.  So  I  said  the  morning  prayer 
in  the  Mosque.  And  he  was  on  the  point  of  departure 
for  Mecca.  Then  Yahya  ibn  Khalid  gave  me  leave  to  enter 
when  the  day  was  fully  come  and  made  me  sit  near  him 
and  said  to  me  :  The  Prince  of  Believers — Allah  give 

him  might ! — is  still  weeping,  for  that  which  thou  hast 
shown  to  him  has  much  impressed  him,  and  he  has  ordered 
10,000  dirhams  to  be  paid  to  thee.  Then  and  there  the 
whole  sum  was  paid  out  to  me  and  he  said  :  Take  it,  O 
Sheykh,  and  may  it  bring  a  blessing  to  thee.  We  depart 
today  ;  nothing,  however,  hinders  Jhee  from  seeking  us  out 
wherever  we  may  be  and  wherever  our  place  of  residence 
may  be  set  up,  if  Allah  will.  Thereupon  the  Prince  of 
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Believers  travelled  further  but  I  betook  myself  with  all 
that  money  to  my  dwelling.  With  it  we  paid  a  detit  which 
we  owed  and  I  married  off  one  of  the  children  and  we  were 
in  easy  circumstances.” 

The  relations  which  Waqidi  thus  established  with  the 
court  he  utilised  in  180  A.H.,1  when  he  happened  to  be 
in  distress  and  he  betook  himself  to  Baghdad  and  thence 
to  Raqqah  where  Harun  held  court  at  that  time.2  Of 
this  journey  to  the  court  of  the  Khalifah,  also,  Ibn  Sa‘d 
has  preserved  for  us  a  detailed  and  observant  account 
which  goes  back  to  Waqidi  himself.3 

“  When  times  were  hard  for  us,  Umm  ‘  Abdullah” — 
the  wife  of  Waqidi,  whose  Kunya  was  Abu  ‘Abdullah — 
“  said  to  me  :  O  Abu  ‘Abdullah,  why  sittest.  thou  here 
when  the  Wazir  of  the  Prince  of  Believers  knows  thee  and 
bade  thee  have  recourse  to  him  wheresoever  he  might  be. 
Then  I  set  forth  from  Madinah  with  the  idea  that  he  would 

(1)  Ibn  Sa‘d  VII b  77 
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be  in  ‘Iraq ;  when  I  there  inquired  after  the  Prince  of 
Believers,  however,  I  heard  that  he  was  in  Al-Raqqah 
(in  Northern  Mesopotamia).  Then  I  wished  to  return 
again  to  Al-Madinah,  but  when  I  recollected  that  I  lived 
there  in  distressed  circumstances,  1  brought  myself  to  the 
decision  of  going  on  to  Raqqah  and  betook  myself  to  the 
place  where  riding  animals  were  hired.  There  I  found  a 
number  of  young  soldiers  who  wanted  to  go  to  Al-Raqqah, 
and  they  asked  me ;  O  Sheykh,  whither  wouldst 
thou  ?  And  I  told  them  my  story  and  that  I  was  bound 
for  Al-Raqqah.  Then  we  considered  the  hire  which  the 
Camel-drivers  demanded  and  found  that  it  was  too  high 
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for  us.  Then  they  said  :  O  Sheykh,  art  thou  willing  to 
repair  to  the  ships,  for  that  would  be  pleasanter  and 
cheaper  for  us  than  to  hire  camels?  I  said :  I  know  nothing 
about  it ;  the  decision  rests  with  you.  Then  we  betook 
ourselves  to  the  ships  and  hired  one,  and  I  have  never  seen 
any  body -more,  benevolent  and  kind  and  thoughtful  than 
they  were.  They  waited  on  me  and  provided  me  with 
food  as  a  son  might  do  for  his  father.  At  last  we  came  to 
the  place  where  travellers  for  Al-Raqqah  land  ;  but  it  was 
very  difficult  to  get  through,  so  they  wrote  their  number  to 
their  Captain  and  included  me  in  their  number.  Some 
days  elapsed  before  the  permit  came,  each  was  specified 
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by  name  and  I  passed  with  them.  Then  I  went  to  the 
place  reserved  for  them  at  the  travellers’  inn  and  spent 
some  days  with  them,  during  which  I  sought  some  means 
of  approaching  Yahya  ibn  Khalid,  but  I  found  it  difficult. 
Thereupon  I  went  to  Abu’l-Bakhtari” — i.c Wahb  ibn 
Wahb  who  was  at  that  time  a  judge  ( v .  Tabari  III,  619, 
709) — “who  knew  me,  and  he  said  to  me :  0  Abft 
‘Abdullah,  you  have  made  a  mistake  and  vain  hopes  have 
misled  you,  nevertheless  I  will  bring  your  name  to  his 
remembrance.  After  that  I  went  to  his  door  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  while  my  funds  grew  low,  I  was  ashamed 
before  my  companions,  my  clothes  were  torn  and  I  gave  up 
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hope  of  help  from  AM’l-Bakhtari.  Without  a  word  to 
my  companions  I  set  out  on  the  homeward  road*  towards 
Al-Madinah,  sometimes  on  board  a  boat,  sometimes  afoot 
till  I  reached  Al-Seylabfin.  While  I  was  resting  there  in 
the  market  there  came  a  caravan  from  Baghdad  of  whom 
I  inquired  who  they  were,  whereupon  they  replied  that 
they  were  folk  of  Al-Madinah  and  their  lord  was  Bakkar 
Al-Zubeyri,  whom  the  Prince  of  Believers  had  sent  forth 
to  be  judge  of  Al-Madinah.  Now  Al-Zubeyri  was  the  friend¬ 
liest  of  men  to  me,  so  1  said  to  myself  1  will  let  him  alight 
and  take  rest,  then  I  will  go  to  him.  After  he  had  rested 
and  had  finished  his  breakfast  I  went  to  him  accordingly 
and  asked  leave  to  enter,  which  was  granted  to  me.  I 
went  in  and  greeted  him,  whereupon  he  asked  me  :  O 
Abu  ‘Abdullah,  what  hast  thou  done  during  thine  absence  ? 
I  related  to  him  how  I  had  fared  with  Abu’l-Bakhtari 
and  he  said  :  Knowest  thou  not  that  Abu’l-Bakhtari  will 
not  name  thy  name  to  any  man  nor  call  any  man’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  thee  ?  So  what  hast  thou  decided  ?  ”  “  To  return 

to  Al-Madinah.”  “  That  is  a  perverse  decision.  Thou 
didst  quit  Al-Madinah  in  the  condition  that  thou  knowest. 
The  right  decision  is  to  come  with  me  and  I  will  mention 
thy  business  to  Yahya.”  So  I  rode  with  his  folk  till  I  came 
to  Ar-Raqqah  and  when  we  crossed  the  ferry  he  said  to  me  : 
Thou  comcst  with  me  ?  I  said :  No,  I  go  to  my  companions 
and  I  will  come  to  thee  to-morrow  early  that,  insha’llah,  wc 
may  go  together  unto  Yahya’s  gate.  Then  I  burst  in  on 
my  companions  and  it  was  as  if  I  had  fallen  from  Heaven. 
They  said  :  O  Abu  ‘Abdullah,  what  became  of  thee  ?  We 
have  been  anxious  about  thee.  Then  I  narrated  to  them 
what  had  happened,  whereupon  they  advised  me  to  hold 
fast  to  Al-Zubeyri.  Then  they  said  :  Here  thou  hast  food 
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and  drink,  for  that  thou  needest  take  no  care.  In  the 
morning  I  went  to  Al-Zubeyri’s  gate  where  I  learnt  that  he 
had  already  ridden  to  the  gate  of  Yahya.  Whereupon  I  also 
repaired  thither.  When  I  had  sat  waiting  for  a  while  my 
friend  came  out  and  said:  O  Abu  ‘Abdullah,  I  had  forgotten 
thy  business,  but  wait  at  the  gate,  I  now  am  going  back  to 
him  once  more.  Then  he  went  in,  and  almost  immediately 
the  doorkeeper  came  to  me  and  bade  me  enter.  I,  however, 
entered  in  a  despicable  state.  That  was  on  the  26th  or 
27th  of  Ramadan.  When  Yahya  ibn  Khalid  saw  me  in 
such  a  condition  I  noticed  in  his  countenance  the  token 
of  distress.  He  welcomed  me  and  made  me  sit  down  near 
him,  while  people  were  present  who  conversed  with  him. 
Then  he  began  to  talk  to  me  of  one  thing  after  another  but 
I  was  in  no  condition  to  answer  him  and  kept  on  proffering 
things  which  had  no  relation  to  what  he  asked,  and  the 
other  people  kept  on  giving  back  the  neatest  answers 
while  I  kept  silent.  When  the  levee  came  to  an  end  and 
the  people  went  out  I  went  out  also.  A  servant  of  Yahya 
ibn  Khalid  overtook  me  near  the  curtain  and  said  :  The 
Wazir  orders  thee  to  partake  of  Iftar  with  him  this  even¬ 
ing.  When  I  then  came  back  to  my  companions  I  related 
to  them  what  had  occurred  and  said  I  was  afraid  he  had 
found  me  unworthy.  Then  one  of  them  said  :  Here  are 
two  loaves  and  a  bit  of  cheese  and  here  thou  hast  my  beast 
to  ride  and  a  slave  to  follow  thee.  If  the  doorkeeper 
lets  thee  in  this  time,  walk  in  and  hand  over  all  that  thou 
hast  with  thee  to  the  slave.  In  the  other  event,  betake 
thyself  to  a  mosque,  eat  what'  thou  hast  with  thee,  drink 
of  the  water  of  the  mosque  and  then  come  back.  I  reached 
the  gate  of  Yahya  ibn  Khalid  when  the  folk  had  finished 
the  Maghrib  prayer.  When  the  doorkeeper  saw  me  he 
said  :  0  Sheykh,  thou  comest  late.  A  messenger  has  more 
than  once  been  sent  out  in  search  of  thee.  Thereupon  I 
handed  the  things  I  carried  with  me  to  the  slave  and 
ordered  him  to  wait.  When  I  entered,  the  company  was 
already  complete.  I  saluted  and  sat  down.  Water  was 
then  brought  for  washing.  We  washed  ourselves  and  I 
sat  next  to  him.  We  then  partook  of  the  Iftar  and  when 
the  time  for  ‘Isha  prayer  came  he  led  the  prayer. 
After  that  we  took  our  seats  again  and  Yahya  began 
putting  questions  to  me,  but  I  was  unready  in  my  answers, 
while  the  others  gave  him  answers  with  which  I  did  not 
agree.  When  the  night  was  spent  the  folk  went  out  and 
I  went  out  behind  some  of  them  and  lo  !  a  slave  followed 
me  and  said :  The  Wazir  orders  thee  to  come  to-morrow 
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evening  before  the  time  thou  earnest  today.  And  he’handed 
me  a  purse,  containing  I  knew  not  what  save  that  it  filled 
me  with  joy,  and  I  went  out  to  the  slave  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  me  and  I  rode  and  the  doorkeeper  rode  with  me 
till  he  had  brought  me  to  my  friends,  and  1  went  in  to 
them  and  said  :  Get  me  a  lamp,  whereupon  I  opened  the 
purse  and  found  in  it  dinars.  They  said,  What  answer  did 
he  give  thee  ?  I  replied,  the  slave  conveyed  to  me  his 
order  to  come  to  him  earlier  than  I  did  yesterday  evening. 
Since  I  then  had  counted  the  dinars  and  ascertained  that 
they  were  500,  one  of  them  said,  I  must  buy  for  you  a 
beast  to  ride,  another  said  I  must  get  you  a  saddle,  bridle 
and  the  rest  of  it,  a  third  said,  1  must  take  thought  for 
your  bath,  the  colour  for  your  beard  and  your  perfumery  ; 
yet  another,  I  must  buy  some  clothes  for  you.  Look  how 
people  of  fashion  are  dressed  !  Thereupon  I  counted  out 
100  dinars  and  gave  them  over  to  their  treasurer,  and  they 
swore  a  common  oath  that  they  would  not  wrong  me  a 
dinar  nor  yet  a  dirham.  In  the  morning,  then,  each  one 
set  to  work  to  do  what  he  had  undertaken  to  do  for  me  ; 
and  when  1  had  performed  the  Zuhr  (noonday)  prayer, 
I  belonged  to  the  number  of  the  best  dressed  people.  I 
then  carried  the  remainder  of  the  purse’s  contents  to  Al- 
Zubeyri,  and  when  he  saw  me  in  this  condition,  he  was 
much  rejoiced,  whereupon  I  related  to  him  what  had 
happened.  He  then  said  :  I  am  bound  for  Madinah,  where¬ 
upon  I  answered,  Yes,  I  have  left  my  family  there  in  the 
condition  that  thou  knowest.  Therewith  I  handed  over  to 
him  200  dinars  which  he  was  ,to  pass  on  to  my  family. 
I  left  him  then,  returned  to  my  companions  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  purse,  prayed  the  ‘Asr  prayer,  made  myself 
as  smart  as  possible  and  went  to  the  gate  of  Yahya.  When 
the  gatekeeper  saw  me  he  rose  respectfully  and  gave  me 
leave,  and  I  entered  Yahya’s  presence.  When  he  saw 
me  in  that  condition  I  noticed  joy  in  his  countenance. 
I  sat  down  and  began  to  speak  of  that  of  which  he  had 
conversed  with  me,  and  the  answers  which  I  gave  to 
him  were  different  from  those  of  the  others.  I  saw  how 
the  company  wrinkled  their  brows.  Yahya,  however, 
addressed  questions  to  me  about  this  and  that  and  I  gave 
my  answers  while  the  others  kept  silence,  and  none  of  them 
said  anything.  As  then  it  was  the  time  of  Maghrib  prayer 
Yahya  went  forward  and  prayed,  whereupon  the  meal  was 
brought  in  and  we  dined.  Then  Yahya  led  the  Tsha 
prayer  and  after  that  we  took  our  seats  again  and  the 
conversation  went  on  ;  and  Yahya  kept  addressing  ques- 
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tions  to  one  of  those  present,  but  he  had  nothing  to  say. 
And  wlicn  it  was  time  to  depart  the  folk  departed  and 
I  with  them,  when  behold  !  the  messenger  followed  me  and 
said  :  The  Wazir  orders  you  to  come  to  him  every  day  at 
the  same  time  at  which  you  came  to-day.  And  he  handed 
to  me  a  purse,  and  I  departed,  a  messenger  of  the  door¬ 
keeper  with  me,  till  I  came  to  my  companions.  I  seized 
a  lamp  among  them  and  handed  over  to  them  the  purse, 
at  sight  of  which  they  were  even  more  glad  than  I  was, 
and  on  the  following  day  1  said  to  them  :  Prepare  a  lodging 
for  me  in  your  neighbourhood  and  buy  a  girl-slave  and  a 
boy-slave  for  me,  and  one  who  can  bake,  and  furniture, 
and  utensils.  1  had  not  performed  the  Zuhr  prayer 
before  they  had  made  everything  straight  for  me  and  I 
asked  them  to  take  their  Iftar  at  my  house,  which  they 
agreed  to  do  after  much  pressing.  I,  however,  went  to 
Yaliya  every  evening  at  the  same  time,  and  every  time 
he  saw  me  he  seemed  gladder  than  before  and  presented 
me  every  evening  with  500  dinars  till  Leylatu’l  A‘id  came 
when  he  said  to  me  :  O  Abu  ‘Abdullah,  make  thyself  fine 
to-morrow  for  the  Prince  of  Believers  with  the  grandest 
raiment  of  the  judges  and  sit  opposite  him  so  that  he  will 
surely  ask  me  concerning  thee  and  I  may  inform  him.  In 
the  early  morning  of  Yaumu’l-‘Aid  I  went  out  dressed  in 
the  best  of  clothes  and  the  folk  went  out,  and  the  Prince 
of  Believers  too  went  out  to  the  place  of  prayer,  and  the 
Prince  of  Believers  kept  regarding  me ;  I,  however,  re¬ 
mained  among  his  suite.  After  his  departure  1  went  to 
Yahya’s  gate  and  after  the  Prince  of  Believers  had  entered 
his  palace  Yahya  came  to  us  and  said  to  me:  O  Abfi 
‘Abdullah,  let  us  go  in.  I  went  in  and  all  the  company 
went  in,  and  he  said  to  me  :  O  Abu  ‘Abdullah,  the  Amir 
questioned  me  concerning  thee  whereupon  I  retailed  to 
him  the  history  of  our  pilgrimage  and  that  thou  wast  the 
man  who  then  accompanied  him  in  the  night.  He  there¬ 
upon  ordered  30,000  dirhams  to  be  paid  to  thee,  which 
I  shall  deliver  to  thee  to-morrow,  in  sha'llah.  I  then  re¬ 
turned  home,  but  went  to  Yahya  ibn  Khalid  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  and  said  :  May  Allah  fulfil  for  the  Wazir  his  heart’s 
desire.  There  is  something  that  I  ask  the  Wazir — God 
give  him  might !  —to  grant  to  me.  He  said  :  What  is 
that?  I  said  :  Leave  to  return  to  my  home,  for  longing 
for  my  family  and  children  is  heavy  upon  me !  And  he 
said  to  me  :  Do  not  so  !  But  I  kept  on  entreating  till  he 
gave  me  leave.  And  he  had  the  30,000  dirhams  paid  out 
to  me,  caused  a  skiff  with  all  accessories  to  be  made  ready 
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for  me,  purchased  certain  of  the  rarities  of  Syria  for  me 
to  carry  with  me  to  Al-Madinah  and  ordered  his  agent  in 
‘Iraq  to  hire  riding  animals  for  me  till  Madinah.  I  was 
not  put  to  the  expense  of  a  dinar  nor  yet  of  a  dirham. 
Then  I  went  to  my  friends  and  told  them  the  news,  and 
I  adjured  them  to  take  from  me  what  they  wanted,  but 
they  all  swore  that  they  would  not  take  from  me  a  dinar 
nor  yet  a  dirham ;  and,  by  Allah,  I  have  never  seen  the 
like  of  their  good  character,  and  how  can  I  be  blamed  for 
my  love  of  Yahya  ibn  Khalid  ” 

These  last  words  show  us  that  Waqidi  told  this  story  to 
his  audience  only  after  the  downfall  of  Yahya  (187  A.H.) ; 
before  then  he  had  no  need  to  fear  being  blamed  for  his 
love  for  Yahya.  Elsewhere  also  Waqidi  remembers, 
Yahya’s  bounties  gratefully ;  and  a  further  instance  of 
Yahya’s  readiness  to  help,  likewise  preserved  by  his  pupil 
Ibn  Sa‘d!  is  here  reproduced, which  affords  us  at  the  same 
time  a  glimpse  of  the  domestic  conditions  of  the  time. 
(1)  Ibn  Sa‘d  V  319. 
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“  Abdullah  ibn  ‘Ubcydullah  relates  :  I  was  sitting  with  Al- 
Waqidi  when  Yahya  ibn  Khalid  ibn  Barmak  was  mention¬ 
ed  and  Al-Waqidi  showed  his  great  compassion  for 
him.  And  we  said  to  him  :  O  Abu  ‘Abdullah,  why  are 
you  so  full  of  sympathy  for  him  ?  He  answered  :  How 
could  I  not  feci  sympathy  for  a  man  whose  nature  I  will 
describe  to  thee.  Less  than  10  days  remained  of  the  month 
Sha‘ban  yet  there  was  in  the  house  neither  meal  nor  fine 
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flour  nor  any  kind  of  provision.  I  picked  out  in  ipy  mind 
three  of  my  intimate  friends  and  said  to  myself :  I  will 
expose  my  need  to  them.  Then  I  went  to  Umm  ‘Abdullah 
(she  is  my  wife)  and  she  said  :  What  is  going  to  happen 
to  thee,  0  Abu  ‘Abdullah,  since  there  are  no  provisions 
whatever  in  the  house  of  food  or  flour  or  anything  else, 
and  now  this  month  is  upon  us.  I  said  :  1  have  pieked  out 
three  from  the  list  of  my  brethren,  to  whom  I  shall  expose 
my  need.  “  Are  they  Madams  or  ‘Iraqis?”  “  Some 
Madani,  some  ‘Iraqi.”  “  Name  them  to  me  !  ”  I  named 
the  first,  whereat  she  said  :  An  important  man  in  easy 
circumstances,  but  one  who  reproaches  the  recipients  of 
his  bounty.  I  think  it  wrong  that  thou  shouldst  go  to  him. 
Name  another  !  When  I  named  him  she  said  :  A  man  of 
weight  and  substance,  but  a  miser.  I  think  it  wrong  that 
thou  shouldst  go  to  him.  I  named  the  third,  of  whom  she 
said  :  A  noble  man,  there  is  nothing  against  him  and  there 
is  no  harm  in  thy  going  to  him.  So  I  went  to  him  and 
sought  admission  and  was  admitted  and  went  in,  and  he 
welcomed  me  and  drew  me  near  and  said.  What  brings 
thee,  O  Abu  ‘Abdullah  ?  Then  I  told  him  of  the  coming  of 
the  sacred  month  and  of  our  straitened  circumstances, 
whereupon  he  thought  awhile,  then  said  Lift  up  the  fold 
of  the  cushion  and  take  that  purse  and  clean  it  and  spend 
the  money,  they  are  dirhams  stained  with  Kohl.  So  I 
took  the  purse  and  went  home.  And  I  called  a  man  who  did 
my  purchases.  While  I  was  dictating  to  him,  “  10  Qafiz 
of  fine  flour,  1  Qafiz  of  rice,  so  much  sugar,”  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door  and  I  said  :  See  who  is  there  !  The 
slave-girl  said  :  So-and-so,  son  of  So-and-so,  son  of 
‘Ali  son  of  Abi  Talib  is  there  ;  whereupon  I  bade  her  let 
him  in,  rose  from  my  seat  to  pay  him  honour,  welcomed 
him,  made  him  take  seat  near  me  and  inquired  what 
brought  him.  He  said  :  0  uncle  !  The  coming  of  the 
sacred  month  obliges  me  to  make  purchases  and  we  have 
nothing  in  the  house.  I  pondered  for  a  while  and  then 
said  :  Lift  up  the  cushion’s  fold  and  take  the  purse  and 
its  contents.  Then  I  said  to  my  friend  (who  did  the  pur¬ 
chases)  :  Go  !  and  he  went  away.  And  Umm  ‘Abdullah 
came  in  and  said  to  me  :  What  hast  thou  done  in  the  affair 
of  that  young  man  ?  I  said  to  her  :  “  I  handed  over  to 
him  the  purse  with  all  its  contents.”  “  Then  thou  hast 
acted  with  God’s  support  and  hast  done  right.”  Then 
I  bethought  me  of  a  friend  whose  house  was  near  our 
dwelling,  put  on  my  shoes,  went  thither,  knocked  and 
gained  admission.  He  greeted  me  with  kindness,  bade  me 
8* 
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welcome,  drew  me  near  and  said  :  What  brings  thee,  O 
Abu  ‘Abdullah  ?  Then  I  told  him  how  the  sacred  month 
was  nigh  and  how  we  found  ourselves  in  straitened  circum¬ 
stances,  whereupon  he  thought  awhile,  then  said  :  “  Lift 
up  the  cushion’s  fold,  take  the  purse  ;  take  thou  half  the 
contents  and  give  us  the  other  half.”  And  lo  and  behold  ! 
it  was  my  own  purse  from  which  I  now  extracted  500  dir¬ 
hams,  while  I  gave  him  the  other  500.  After  that  I  went 
to  my  dwelling,  called  the  man  who  did  my  purchases  and 
dictated  :  “  5  Qafiz  of  fine  flour  ”  and  so  on,  and  he  wrote 
down  all  my  wishes.  Meanwhile  there  came  a  knock  at 
the  door  and  when  the  servant  had  opened  it  she  returned 
and  said  :  “  A  noble  servant,”  and  when  she  had  let  him 
in  he  handed  to  me  a  letter  from  Yahya  ibn  Khali d  in 
which  he  summoned  me  to  come  to  him  at  once.  I  sent 
the  servant  out,  dressed  myself  suitably,  mounted  my 
beast  and  went  with  the  servant  to  Yahya’s  palace.  When 
I  came  in  to  his  presence  he  was  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
house.  I  greeted  him,  and  he  bade  me  welcome  and  drew 
me  near  and  he  called  out,  “  Slave,  cushion  ,”  whereupon 
I  sat  down  at  his  side.  He  said  :  “  O  Abu  ‘Abdullah, 
knowest  thou  wherefor  I  have  called  thee  ?”  “  No.  ” 

“  Last  night  the  thought  of  thy  circumstances  and  the 
approach  of  the  sacred  month  kept  me  awake.”  I 
said  :  “  Allah  give  health  to  the  Wazir  !  My  story  is  a 
long  one.”  “  The  longer  the  story  the  more  desirable 
to  me.”  Thereupon  I  told  him  what  had  happened 
about  Umm  ‘Abdullah,  and  my  three  brethren  :  how  she 
repelled  the  thought  of  two  of  them,  how  the  Talibi  had 
come  and  how  my  second  brother  had  shared  the  bag 
with  me.  Thereupon  he  cried  :  “  Boy  !  Bring  writing 
things  !” — and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  treasurer,  whereupon 
there  came  a  bag  with  500  dinars.  And  Yahya  said  to  me  : 
Make  use  of  this  sum  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
coming  month.”  Then  he  drafted  another  instruction 
for  his  treasurer,  on  which  there  came  a  money  purse 
containing  200  dinars  and  he  said  :  “  For  Umm  ‘  Abdullah, 
for  her  prudence  and  her  ready  wit.”  Then  he  gave  two 
other  orders  of  200  dinars  each,  one  for  the  Talibi  the  other 
for  the  man  who  shared  the  bag  with  me,  and  said :  “  O 
Abfi  ‘  Abdullah,  go  now,  in  Allah’s  keeping.”  I  straight¬ 
way  mounted  my  beast,  went  to  my  comrade  who  had 
shared  the  bag  with  me,  handed  the  200  dinars  to  him  and 
told  him  what  Yahya  had  done,  whereat  he  rejoiced  so 
that  he  nearly  died  of  it.  Then  went  I  to  the  Talibi, 
handed  him  the  purse,  told  him  what  Yahya  had  done, 
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and  he  prayed  for  him  and  gave  thanks.  Theq  went  I 
to  my  house,  called  Umm  ‘  Abdullah,  handed  her  the  purse, 
and  she  too  prayed  for  Yahya  and  asked  Allah  to  requite 
his  deed.  How  then  can  I  be  blamed  for  love  of  the  Bar- 
makids,  and  of  Yahya  in  particular  ?” 

In  somewhat  varying  form  Mas'udi,1  Yaqut,2  and 
Ibn  Khalliqan3  tell  the  same  story  ;  according  to  them 
it  happened  in  the  time  of  the  Khalifah  al-Ma’mun,  but 
Ibn  Sa'd’s  account  reproduces  the  older  version  which 
proceeds  from  Waqidi  himself. 

According  to  a  statement,  the  source  of  which  is  not 
communicated,4  Harun  Ar-Rashid  had  charged  Waqidi 
with  the  office  of  judge  over  the  east  side  of  Baghdad,  and 
from  another  report  it  appears  that  in  187  A.H.,  he  was 
already  a  judge,  therefor,  in  that  case  too,  under  Harun.5 
The  oldest  biographies  know  nothing  of  that  and  mention 
only  that  Al-Ma’mun  appointed  Waqidi  judge  of  ‘  Askar 
al  Mahdi  or  Kusafa6  (on  the  east  side  of  Baghdad7) 
after  his  (Waqidi’s)  entry  into  Baghdad  at  the  beginning 
of  204  A.H.8  with  Al-Ma’mun  he  stood  on  confidential 
terms  and  when  he  once  approached  him  with  a  request 
that  he  would  pay  his  debts9— into  which  his  generosity 
was  always  plunging  Waqidi10 — it  is  related  that  the 

(1)  Muruj  ed.  Cairo  II  237.  (2)  ed.  Margoliouth  VII  55. 

(3)  ed.  Bulaq  I  640  seq, 

(4)  Yaqut  Margoliouth,  VII  56. 

(5)  Ibn,  Ilajar  IX  364  (6)  Tabari  III.  1037.  (7)  Yaqut  ed 
Wustenfeld  III  677  (8)  Ibn  Sa4d  V.  3141  VII  b  77  ;  Ibn  Qutaibah, 
Ma'arif  258  ;  Yaqut,  ed  Margoliouth  VII  56.  Sarn‘ani  577  b.  Ibn 
Qutaibah  does  not  say,  as  Ibn  Khallikan  1641  implies,  that  Waqidi 
was  judge  on  the  West  side  of  Baghdad  but  only  that  the  judge  of  the 
west  side  of  the  cemetery  spoke  over  him.  Ibn  Sa‘d  V  321. 

(9)  Ibn  Hajar  IX  355  * 

S  U*  Ij  1  J  Uj  1  d  1  ^  ^  3 

(10)  Yaqut  ed.  Margoliouth  VII  56. 

^3  0  Uu-J  4*1  j  S 5  U>  t  jA>  1  ^ 3 

f  IsbuJ  (S  f  5  ^  UIjL  * _ dksu  ^  3*  1*1  1  3* 

(jJ  O  jf  j  ^1  6,^  f  LsJ  1  3  U  J* 

{.Sis*  (..►  j***  ,-J  U  U  ^ Ji  U  j*  1  Si  j 

t  Lai  *.if  *i»  c>3  1  y  isle  L  •  0J  jSi* 

1 f  1  j  b  i3)y  1  1 j  b  j# jU  J  l*  jl] 

Ji-i  J  »J  ft  pi  Caii  j  S>  p>]  j  j  1  o  (.**11  «i  «1J  1  J  Jh 
'J  t  ft  si  ft  ^  ^  0*1  _,J  IJlSwlt  Jli 
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Khali fah  wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  petition  :  “  Thou 
possessest  two  qualities  :  generosity  and  shamefacedness. 
Thy  generosity  looses  thy  hands  so  that  thou  dissipatest 
thy  property  ;  thy  shamefacedness,  however,  causes  thee 
to  state  only  a  portion  of  thy  debts  to  us.  Therefore  we 
have  ordered  to  be  paid  to  thee  the  double  of  that  thou 
jaskest.  If  in  so  doing  we  come  short  of  the  amount  thou 
heedest,  the  fault  is  thine  own  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  fulfilled  thy  requirement,  then  open  thy  hand  still 
further  to  beneficence  ;  for  the  treasures  of  Allah  are  opened 
and  His  hand  is  ever  stretched  out  to  the  good.  Thou 
thyself,  however,  didst  relate  to  me  at  the  time  when  thou 
wast  judge  under  Harun,  how  the  Prophet  (Allah  bless  and 
keep  him  !)  said  to  Zubeyr  :  “  The  keys  of  life’s  provision 
lie  before  the  throne,  and  Allah  sendeth  down  to  men 
their  provision  in  proportion  to  that  which  they  themselves 
expend.  He  who  giveth  much,  unto  him  will  much  be 
given  ;  he  who  giveth  little,  unto  him  will  little  be  given.” 
Waqidi  for  his  part,  said  when  he  received  the  writing  : 
I  myself  had  forgotton  the  haditli,  and  that  he  should 
call  it  to  my  remembrance  was  to  me  more  wonderful  than 
his  gift.” 

Under  the  Khilafat  of  Al-Ma’mun,  whom  Waqidi 
appointed  executor  of  his  will,1  he  died  at  the  end  of 
207  A.H.  at  the  age  of  78  years,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Al-Khaizuran  cemetery.2 

Waqidi  was  a  zealous  collector  of  the  knowledge  pro¬ 
pagated  in  his  time  and  had  all  scripts  accessible  to  him 
copied.  At  his  death  he  is  said  to  have  left  600  chests  of 
books,3  the  work  of  two  slaves  who  copied  for  him  day 
and  night.  Moreover,  he  had  bought  books  to  the  value 
of  2,000  dinars.  These  collections  formed  the  basis  of  his 
own  literary  activity,  which  extended  over  various  fields. 
The  Fihrist  offers  a  list  of  his  works  consisting  of  28 
numbers,4  and  Yaqut,  in  Mu1  jam  al  Udaba,  gives  one 

'  (1)  Ibn  Sa‘d  V  321 

(2)  Ibn  Sa‘d  V  321,  "Vllb  77  ;  Ibn  Qutaiba  226 ;  Fihrist  98 

(3)  Fihrist  98 

tie  ibUxw  Ajb  y 

Xb  A  hi  b  sS  j  j  \J-d  I  y  y  V 

(4)  ed.  Fliigel  98. 
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agreeing  with  it  in  essentials.1  Therein  are  named  : 

(a)  Works  on  Fiqh,  the  Quran,  Hadith,  etc. 

(1)  Kitabud-I khtilaf  Differences  of  opinion  of  the 

Fuqaha  of  Al-Madinah  and  Al-Kufah  concern¬ 
ing  the  Right  of  Pre-emption,  the  Poor-Rate, 
the  assignment  of  property  for  life,  the  rever¬ 
sion  of  property  at  the  owner’s  death  and  the 
other  chapters  of  Fiqh.2 

(2)  Kitab  Ghalai  al-Hadith. 

(3)  Kiiabu’ s-Sunnah  xvad-Jama'ah  tea  Shammid 

HaxvaA 

(4)  Kitab  Dhikr  al-Quran. 

(5)  Kitabud-Adab. 

(6)  Kitabud-1' arghib  ji  ‘ Ilmid-Quran . 

(b)  Works  of  historical  import. 

(7)  At-Tarikhud-Kahir . 

(8)  At-Tarikh  real  Maghazi  xml  Badh. 

(9)  Althbar  Makkah . 

(10)  Azxvaju’n-Nabi. 

(11)  W afatu'n-N abi. 

(12)  As-Saqifah  tea  BaPat  Abi  Hakr. 

(13)  Siratu  Abi  Bakr  xva  Wafatuhu. 

(14)  Al-Riddah  xvad-Dar. 

(15)  Al-Sirali. 

(16)  Amrud-Habasha  xvad-Fil. 

(17)  Barbu’!-1  Aus  xvad-Khazraj  A 

(18)  Al-Manakih .5 

(19)  Y aumud-J  amal. 

(20)  Siffin. 

(21)  Maulidud-Hasan  wa’i-Huscyn. 

(22)  Maqtalud-IluscynA 

(23)  Futuhu'sh- S ham. 

(24)  Futuhud-'lraq. 

(25)  Barbu' d-Dananir  xva' d- Bara  him. 

(26)  Mara ‘i  Qureysh  wtil- .  insarfil-  Qatad  xva  Wad' a 

'‘Umar  al- Daw  axe  in.1 

(27)  At-Tabaqat. 

_ (28)  Tarikhud- Fuqaha. 

(1)  VII  58. 

(2)  Fihrist  enumerates  still  further  chapters. 

(8)  Fihrist  adds  ;  xva  tark  el  Kharvariji  fil  fitan. 

(4)  Fihrist:  Kitabul-gharib  fi'ilm  al-Quran  tia-ghalat  el-rija 

(5)  It  might  equally  be  a  work  on  matrimonial  legal  questions 
but,  since  Yaqfit  includes  it  among  works  of  a  historical  character 
it  must  have  been  a  historical  monograph. 

(6)  Fihrist  names  also  a  special  Kitab  Maqtal  al-IIasan. 

(7)  Fihrist  cites  in  conclusion  :  via  tas'nif  al  qabail  via  maratibiha 
to  a  ansabiha. 
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In  addition  to  the  works  named  in  this  list,  Ibn  Sa’di 
cites  also  a  Kitab  Tu‘am  al  Nabi  which  evidently  treated 
of  the  incomes  assigned  to  the  wives  of  the  Prophet  and 
other  persons  from  the  lands  of  Kheybar ;  perhaps  it  re¬ 
presents  only  a  chapter  from  the  MaraH,  and  for  that 
reason  is  missing  in  the  Fihrist  and  in  Yaqut.  Of  the 
historical  works  two  (numbers  16  and  17,  and  perhaps 
number  9)  treat  of  subjects  from  the  pre-Islamic  history 
of  Makkah  and  Madinah ;  four  (Nos.  8,  10,  11,  and  15) 
deal  with  the  history  of  the  Prophet  or  particular  portions 
thereof ;  the  remaining  works,  however,  deal  with  excerpts 
from  the  history  of  Islam  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet. 
Quotations  from  several  of  these  works  have  been  preserved 
for  us  in  various  historians,  and  from  Waqidi’s  Kitabu'r- 
Riddah  wad-Dar  we  possess  numerous  extracts  in  the 
still  unpublished  Kitabu’l-Ghazawat  of  Ibn  Hubeysh  (died 
584  A.H. ), a  work  which  Leone  Caetani,  Duke  of  Sermoncta, 
has  used  to  great  advantage  in  his  Annali  dell ’  Islam  for 
the  Riddah — i.e.,  the  revolt  of  the  Arabian  tribes  after  the 
Prophet’s  death.  This  work  of  Waqidi’s,  too,  was  for¬ 
merly  well  known  in  Spain,  and  is  named  c.g.,  in  the 
Fihrist  of  Abu  Kheyr  2  (died  575  A.H.).  There  it  is  called 
simply  Kitabu’l-Riddah,  whereas  elsewhere  it  appears 
under  the  title  of  Kitabu'l-Riddah  U'a'l-Dar.  By  Dar  is 
probably  meant  Yaumu'd-Dar,  a  customary  expression 
for  the  murder  of  the  Khali fall  ‘Uthman.  How  Waqidi 
came  to  treat  of  the  Riddah  of  the  year  A.H.  11  together 
with  the  Yaumu’d-Dar  of  the  year  35  A.H.  in  one  book 
is  not  clear.  Perhaps  it.  is  a  question  of  two  originally 
independent  works  which  later  were  erroneously  made 
into  one  book  ;3  numerous  reports  of  Waqidi’s  concerning 
the  murder  of  ‘Uthman  are  preserved  in  Tabari  4  and 
presumably  they  are  from  the  Kitabu’d-Bar. 

The  TarikhuH-Kabir  was  evidently  a  work  in  which  all 
the  important  events  of  Islamic  history  were  enumerated 
in  the  form  of  annals,  and  reached  at  least  to  the  year  179 
A.H.5  Tabari  has  preserved  for  us  numerous  frag¬ 
ments  from  the  Tarikh  which  Waqidi,  it  would  seem,  had 
finished  before  he  settled  in  Baghdad. 

Waqidi’s  Kitdbu’t-Tabaqat — next  to  Al-Heytham  ibn 

(1)  VIII.  82. 

(2)  Bibliotheca  Arabo-Hispana  IX  287. 

(8)  Gaetani,  Annali  dell ’  Islam  anno  11§  70F 

(4)  Tabari  I  2941—8060, 

(5)  Tabari  III  639. 
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Adi,  he  is  the  first  to  compose  such  a  work1 — supplies 
the  basis  of  the  similar  work  of  his  pupil  Ibn  Sa‘d,  and  from 
the  latter  it  appears  that  Waqidi  dealt  above  all  with  the 
categories  of  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet  and  those  of 
their  descendants  living  in  Madinah,  with  the  traditionist 
of  Kufah  and  Basrah,  however,  no  longer  systematically2 
Waqidi’s  KitabuH-Tdbaqat  can  thus  be  regarded  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  his  other  works  devoted  to  the  life  of  the  Prophet. 
Of  these,  Ibn  Sa‘d  has  made  use  of  the  books  which  deal 
with  the  Wives  of  the  Prophet  and  the  Death  of  the 
Prophet  also  in  the  corresponding  portions  of  his  work, 
as  well  as  one  in  which  the  Missives  of  the  Prophet  were 
brought  together,  which  is  not  named  as  a  separate  work 
and  so  was  probably  but  a  component  chapter  of  the 
Sirah .3  Elsewhere,  also,  much  of  Waqidi’s  Sirah ,  or 
of  the  Kitabu’l-BaHh,  which  evidently  deals  with  the  time 
from  the  Prophet’s  Mission  till  the  emigration  to  Madinah, 
has  passed  on  to  Ibn  Sa‘d.  Ibn  Sa‘d  quotes  Waqidi 
once  or  twice  as  authority  for  the  biblical  pre-history, 
but  he  (Waqidi)  appears  not  to  have  considered  this  in 
much  detail ;  on  the  other  hand  Waqidi  frequently 
appears  as  authority  of  the  events  of  the  Meccan  period. 

Of  all  Waqidi’s  writings  the  Kitabu'l-Maghazi  alone  has 
been  preserved  to  us  complete,  and  as  a  substantial  book. 
Alfred  von  Kremer  published  the  first  third  of  the  text 
of  this  work  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  after  an  incomplete 
MS.  found  by  him  at  Damascus.4  One  other  incomplete 
and  one  complete  manuscript  of  the  whole  book  are  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  abridged  German 
version  which  Julius  WcllhauSen  published  under  the  title 
of  Muhammad  in  Madinah  rests  on  these  MSS.  August 
Fischer  is  preparing  a  complete  edition  of  the  Arabic  text 
in  Leipzig.6 

(1)  Loth,  in  Zeitsghrift  der  Deuischen  Morgenlanadischen  Ges- 
ellschaft  Vol.  23  page  603. 

(2)  Loth  ibid  604  and  607  note  4.  In  Ibn  Sa‘d  V  31 4  W&qidi 
gives  further  the  date  of  death  of  a  traditionist  who  died  in  Madinah 
in  186  A.  II.  This  work  also  was  perhaps  completed  in  Madinah  and 
some  additions  afterwards  made  in  Baghdad. 

(8)  Concerning  the  relation  of  this  Sect  ion  of  Ibn  Sa‘d’s  work  to 
Waqidi  cf.  D.  H.  Baneth,  Beitrage  far  kritik  and  s ur  sprachlichen 
Verstandnis  der  Schreiben  Muhamrncds  (Dissertations- Auszug,  Berlin 
1920). 

(4)  Waqidis  History  of  Muhammad's  Campaigns  edited  by 
Alfred  von  Kremer,  Calcutta  1856.  Waqidi’s  work  only  extends  to 
860  pages,  10  lines,  what  follows  is  derived  from  a  later  work.  p.  1 
•line  9  to  p.  9.  Line  2  also  is  not  from  W&qidi ; 

(5)  fed.  Kremer  No.  1  line  9  to  2  line  6. 
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At  the  beginning  of  his  Kitabu' l- Maghazi  Waqidi 
gives  a  list  of  his  weightiest  direct  authorities  consisting 
of  25  names,  and  his  pupil  Ibn  Sa‘d  too  mentions  eleven 
of  these  as  Waqidi’s  chief  authorities  for  the  Maghazi.1 
From  this  list,  which  has  been  commented  upon  in  detail 
by  Sachau,2  it  appears  that  Waqidi  must  have  begun 
to  collect  his  materials  early,  for  some  of  these  direct  autho¬ 
rities  died  only  a  little  after  150  A.H.,  at  a  time  when 
Waqidi  was  only  25  years  old  or  less.  Almost  all  these 
authorities  are  natives  of  Al-Madinah  or  had  come  to  live 
there  ;  Waqidi  can  therefor  be  considered  as  representative 
of  the  Madinah  school.  The  list  given  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work  does  not,  however,  contain  the  names  of  all  the 
direct  informants  quoted  by  Waqidi,  but  only  those  on 
whom  the  principal  account  is  based.  This  is  often  inter¬ 
rupted  by  individual  reports  for  which,  each  time,  a  special 
Isnad  is  given.  The  Index  of  Transmitters  (of  Tradition) 
which  Wellhausen  has  appended  to  his  translation  affords 
a  survey  of  all  authorities  named  by  Waqidi,  and  among 
such  direct  or  indirect  authorities  figure  chiefly  those 
authors  of  biographies  of  the  Prophet  whom  we  have 
already  valued  :  Zuhri,  Ma‘mar,  Abu  Ma‘shar  ;  also,  but 
more  rarely,  Mflsa  ibn  ‘Uqbah,  and  Ibn  Ishaq  never  at 
all.  That  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  Waqidi,  in 
a  biographical  article  preserved  in  Tabari,3  expresses 
himself  concerning  Ibn  Ishaq  with  great  approval :  “  He 
belonged  to  those  learned  in  the  Maghazi  and  the  Ayamu’l- 
‘ Arab,  and  their  stories  and  genealogies,  was  a  transmitter 
of  their  poems,  had  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
Hadith,  was  rich  in  knowledge,  eagerly  intent  to  collect 
it,  filled  a  prominent  position  in  the  world  of  sc:ence, 
and  was  trustworthy  withal.”  That  Waqidi  made  use 
of  Ibn  Ishaq’s  work  cannot  be  doubted  ;4  perhaps  he  has 
drawn  upon  it  even  more  than  that  of  any  other  of  his 
forerunners,  and  possibly  that  was  just  the  reason  why 
he  did  not  wish  to  make  Ibn  Ishaq’s  share  too  conspicuous 
by  frequent  mention  of  his  name,  and  contented  himself 
with  including  him  among  those  anonymous  sources  of 
whom  he  says  at  the  end  of  his  list :  “  Others  besides  those 

(1)  Ibn  Sa‘d  Ila  1,  lines  8 — 10.  The  list  consisting  of  six  names 
of  Waqidi’s  authorities  for  the  edicts  of  the  Prophet  is  found  in  Ibn 
Sa‘d  if»  15;  that  of  8  names  of  his  principal  authorities  for  the 
Tabaqat  ibid.  Ilia  1. 

(2)  Studien  fur  altesten  Geschichtsuberlieferungder  Araber  21  ff 

(3)  Tabari  III  2512 

(4)  The  proofs  are  to  be  found  in  Wellhausen  12  seq ;  F. 
Horovitz  De  Waqidit  libroqui  Kitab  al  Magazi  intcribitur  (Berlin,  1898). 
9  seq. 
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mentioned  have  transmitted  reports  to  me.”  But, 
besides  Ibn  Ishaq,  Waqidi  made  use  of  all  other 'sources 
that  were  anyhow  attainable,  and  offers  a  great  deal  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Ibn  Ishaq  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  which 
in  his  work  is  not  supported  by  the  same  authorities  as  in 
Waqidi’s.  The  Kitabu’ l- Maghazi  is  thus  much  richer  in 
accounts  of  the  events  of  the  Madinah  period  than  the 
work  of  Ibn  Ishaq,  though  indeed  a  part  of  these  accounts 
belong  not  properly  to  historical  but  rather  to  juristic 
Hadith.  In  this  respect  also  Waqidi’s  book  stands  nearer 
to  the  Hadith  collections  :  that  Waqidi  simply  joins  one 
Hadith  on  to  another  without  attempting  to  unite  them 
by  additions  or  glosses  of  his  own,  as  Ibn  Ishaq  does  gene¬ 
rally.  Waqidi  also  not  unfrequently  quotes  poems, 
though  these,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  mostly  missing  in 
the  MSS.  which  have  come  down  to  us,  either  because 
Waqidi  himself  did  not  insert  them  on  that  occasion  or 
because  one  of  the  transmitters  of  his  work  left  them  out. 
But  even  if  wc  had  all  the  declared  poems,  they  could 
hardly  amount  to  the  number  of  those  picked  up  by  Ibn 
Ishaq.  Besides  the  writings  of  his  forerunners1,  Waqidi 
made  use  also  of  original  sources,  sometimes  following 
the  texts  quoted  by  his  forerunners,  sometimes  following 
originals  he  had  himself  examined2.  In  his  Kitabu'l- 
Maghazi  Waqidi  records  some  of  the  edicts  and  treaties 
issued  by  the  Prophet,  and  the  section  which  Ibn  Sa‘d 
devotes  to  the  Prophet’s  circular  letters  rests  for  the  most 
part  on  the  collection  of  such  documents  undertaken  by 
Waqidi  upon  the  basis  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors. 
Waqidi  follows  a  fixed  plan  in  his  presentment  of  the 
Maghazi ;  he  begins  by  giving  the  chronological  dates  of 
the  setting  out  of  the  expedition  from  Madinah  and  of  its 
return  thither,  follows  it  up  with  the  account  of  the  cam¬ 
paign — in  the  longer  sections  it  is  generally  one  principal 
account  composed  of  many  individual  accounts,  to  which 
peculiar  versions  are  then  added — and  at  the  end  there  is, 
in  most  cases,  information  concerning  the  Prophet’s 
locum  tenens  during  the  time  of  his  absence  from  Madinah, 


(1)  In  (Ibn  Sa‘d  la  89)  W&qidi  says  : 
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(2) 

So  says  W&qidi  in  Ibn  Sa‘d  ib  37. 

)  i  0  J  ti  )  1  WJ 
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songs,  exposition  of  Koranic  verses  which  contain  allusions 
to  the  event  in  question,  lists  etc. 

The  author’s  “  I  ”  occurs  only  seldom  in  the  work  of 
Waqidi,  unless  in  the  Isnad-formula  :  “  So-and-so  related 
to  me Waqidi  is,  however,  not  only  a  collector  and 
arranger  of  the  first  order,  of  the  material  transmitted  to 
him  by  others.  In  fixing  the  dates  of  events  he  goes  far 
beyond  his  predecessors,  and  his  chronology1  is  not  mere 
repetition  of  already  accepted  data,  but  the  result  of 
independent  research.  Moreover,  Waqidi  has  made  his 
own  remarks  about  the  origin  of  the  tradition,  and  Ibn 
Sa‘d8  has  preserved  for  us  a  longer,  comprehensive 
treatise  of  Wfiqidi’s,  in  which  he  states  his  own  opinion 
without  invoking  any  authority  whatever,  a  rare  exception 
in  the  case  of  a  writer  who— apart,  of  course,  from  the 
autobiographical  details  quoted  above — hardly  ever  makes 
detailed  statements  without  the  addition  of  the  accurate 
Isnad. 

While  Waqidi  is  repudiated  by  the  Muhaddithin,3 
he  is  held  a  sound  authority  for  the  Sirah,  the  Maghazi, 
the  Conquests  and  Fiqh.4  But  essentially  his  interest  in 
history  begins  only  with  the  rise  of  Islam  ;  unlike  Ibn 
Ishaq,  he  has  given  no  great  attention  to  the  heathen 
period  preceding  it,  and  even  less,  it  would  appear,  to  the 
history  of  the  pre- Islamic  Revelations.  Ibrahim  A1 
Harbi  says  expressly  :5  “  Waqidi  was  the  most  erudite 
of  men  in  the  region  of  Islam  ;  but  of  the  Jahiliyah  he  knew 
nothing.” 

In  the  Fihrist 6  Waqidi  is  described  as  a  Shi‘i  and  even 
as  an  adherent  of  the  milder  regime.  An  utterance  of  his 
is  there  quoted,  according  to  which  ‘Ali  was  one  of  the 
miracles  of  the  Prophet,  as  the  rod  which  changed  into  a 
serpent  was  one  of  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  the  raising 
of  the  dead  was  among  those  of  Jesus.  It  is  however 
noteworthy  that  Waqidi  either  does  not  produce  at  all, 
or  quotes  only  in  a  mitigated  form,  such  outspoken  parti- 

(1)  S.  Wellhausen  15. 

(2)  Ibn  Sa‘d  115  126,  lines  25  to  128  and  line  12. 

(8)  v.  The  judgments  in  Ibn  Hajar  IX,  368  seq  ;  Y&qiit,  Udaba 
VII  655. 

(4)  Ibn  Sa‘d  V,  314  ;  Yaqut,  Ibid. 

(5)  Ibn  Hajar  IX,  865 

(6)  ed.  Flttgel  98 

J.1L.1  1  Ulf  &  \  til  1  yi>  J  ....  u*  1  ^  ) 
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san  statements  for  ‘Ali  as  we  find,  for  example,  ,in  Ibn 
Ishaq.  Similarly  the  words  of  the  Prophet  to  ‘All,  quoted 
by  lbn  Ishaq:“Art  thou  not  glad,  0  ‘All,  that  thou  standest 
to  me  in  the  position  of  Harun  to  Musa?”  are  missing  in 
Waqidi  ;*  as  are  also  the  words  which,  according  to  Ibn 
Ishaq,  the  Prophet  uttered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bara’ah  : 
“  Only  a  man  from  the  folk  of  mine  own  house  shall  convey 
the  message.”2  Such  omission  or  modification  of  tra¬ 
ditions  favourable  to  ‘All  is  striking  in  the  case  of  an 
author  who  is  described  as  a  Shi‘i,  and  the  explanation  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  appended  statement  of  the 
author  of  the  Fihrist  that  Waqidi  had  applied  himself  to 
the  Taqiyah,3  that  is  to  say,  had  not  made  knovn  his 
inclination  for  Shi‘ism.  In  other  places  Waqidi  shows  his 
impartiality  by  giving  the  version  favourable  to  ‘Ali  as 
well  as  that  adverse  to  him  ;  as  when  he  reproduces  the 
report  according  to  which  the  Prophet  died  in‘  the  lap  of 
A‘ishah  as  well  as  that  according  to  which  he  died  in  Ali’s 
lap.4  Moreover  the  author  of  the  Fihrist  is  the  first 
and,  as  it  seems,  the  only  author  who  marks  Waqidi  as  a 
Shi‘ite,  even  the  Kutubu-’r-Rijal  of  the  Shi‘ites  do  not 
mention  him 

As  we  have  seen,  Waqidi  rejoiced  in  the  favour  of  the 
‘Abbasid  Khalifahs,  and  it  is  obviously  respect  for  the 
ruling  House  that  causes  him  to  omit  the  name  of  Al- 
‘  Abbas  from  the  list  of  the  opponents  of  the  Prophet  taken 
prisoners  at  Badr,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  those  who  fur¬ 
nished  the  army  of  Qureysh  with  provisions  ( Mvt  tin;unb) 
to  substitute  a  “  Fulan  ”  for  Al-‘Abbas’s  name.  Similarly 
it  is  to  please  the  ruling  House  that  Waqidi  puts  in  the 
statement  that  Al-*Abbas  stood  first  in  the  list  of  pensions 
established  by  ‘Umar.6 

The  last  of  the  compilers  of  a  biography  of  the 
Prophet  to  be  considered  by  us  here  is  Muhammad  lbn 
Sa‘d  known  as  the  Secretary  of  Al-Wfiqidi  ( Katihu'l-Wa - 
qidi)  whose  work  has  been  edited  by  Eduard  Sachau  in 

(1)  Ibn  Hisham  897  cf.  W&qidl-Wellhausen,  893. 

(2)  Ibn  Hisham  921  ;  cf.  Waq i d l-W ell h au sen ,  416  and  the  note  to 
Ibn  Sa‘d  Ila  127. 

(8)  98 

(4)  lbn  Sa‘d  II b  50,  lines  12  to  51,  and  line  24. 

(5) '  ed.  Kronor  140  ;  in  an  account  preserved  in  lbn  Sa‘d  IV a  6, 
Waqidi  mentions  tlie  capture  of  ‘Abbas  cf.  further:  Noldekeinthe 
zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  M  or  peril  nndischen  Gesellschaft  Vol.  52,  page 
21  seq. 

(6)  Ibn  Sald  IVa  21 ;  cf.  Cactani,  Annali ,  anno  20,  pp.  264,  266, 
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conjunction  with  a  number  of  collaborators,1  and  on 
whom  Otto  Loth  composed  a  monograph2  in  1869. 

Muhammad  Ibn  Sa‘d  ibn  Mani‘  was  born  at  Basrah 
in  168  A.H.3  and  later  sojourned,  among  other  places, 
in  Madinah,  where  we  find  him  in  the  year  189  A.H.4 
When  he  is  described  as  aMaula  of  Al-Huseynibn‘ Abdullah 
ibn  ‘Ubeydullah  ibn  Al-‘Abbas,6  that  does  not  mean  that 
he  himself,  but  that  his  grandfather,  and  possibly  also  his 
father,  stood  in  that  relation  to  Al-Huseyn  ;  for  the  latter 
had  died  in  140  or  141  A.H.®  That  Ibn  Sa‘d  himself 
no  longer  maintained  any  kind  of  relations  whatsoever 
with  that  branch  of  the  Abbasid  house  is  clear  from  Ibn 
Sa‘d’s  own  statement  that  that  branch  had  died  out  with 
Huseyn.7  In  some  sources  Ibn  Sa‘d  bears  the  Nisbah 
of  Al-Zuhri,8  from  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  him¬ 
self,  or  his  father  before  him,  had  affiliated  himself  to  the 
Zuhrah,  a  subdivision  of  Qureysh.  In  Baghdad  he  entered 
into  close  relations  with  Al-Waqidi  and,  as  the  author 
of  the  Fihrist  says,  founded  his  books  very  substantially 
upon  the  writings  of  Waqidi.9  Of  the  writings  of  Ibn 
Sa‘d,  the  compiler  of  the  Fihrist  cites  only  the  Kitab 
Akhbar  Al-Nabi,  and  this  biography  of  the  Prophet  alone 
seems  to  have  been  edited  by  Ibn  Sa‘d  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  afterwards  current  and  communicated  to  his  pupils 
for  further  transmission  ;  while  the  Tabaqat  were  first 
preserved  in  their  current  form  by  Al-Huseyn  ibn  Fahm 
(211-89  A.H.).  Both  works  were  afterwards,  by  Ibn 
Ma‘rfif,  about  300  A.H.,  united  in  one  book,10  of  which 
the  Prophet’s  biography  forms  the  first  part.  The  Akh- 
baru'n-N abi — Volumes  la.  b.  and  Ila.  b.  in  the  Berlin 
edition — have  an  introductory  section  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  former  Prophets,  to  which  is  appended  the 

(1)  Ibn  Sa‘d  Biographien  Muhammads  seiner  gefahrten  und  der 
spateren  Trager  des  islams  bis  zum  230  der  Flucht  19  vols.  Leiden 
E.  J.  Brill  1904-28. 

(2)  Das  Classenbuch  des  Ibn  Sa'd.  Leipzig  1869. 

(3)  Ibn  Sa‘d  VII6  99. 

(4)  Ibid  V  314 

&  l*J y  &**  *  biSJ  _/»*(  lT  y  j**]  £■*»!*  b  )  )  oi.0J  »id  J 

b 

(5)  Ibn  Sa’d  Vllb,  99  ;  Baladuri,  Futuh  819  mentions  him  as 
Maula  of  the  Banu  Hashim. 

(6)  Ibn  Hajar  II  342. 

(T)  Ibn  Sa‘d  V  231. 

(8)  Ibn  Khallikan  I  642. 

(9)  ed.  Fltigel  99  ^  o»  ) 1  o  Uja-5  ^  n i/  aJi  1  ^ 

(10)  Loth,  Das  Classenbuch,  25  seq. 
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history  of  the  ancestors  of  Muhammad.  Then  follows  the 
presentment  of  the  story  of  Muhammad’s  childhood  and 
of  the  following  years  up  to  his  Mission,  in  which  two 
sections  on  the  tokens  of  Muhammad’s  Prophethood 
before  and  after  the  first  Revelation  find  a  place.  Then 
come  the  events  from  his  first  standing  forth  as  a  Prophet 
till  the  Hijrah.  The  second  part  of  the  first  volume 
treats  of  the  Madinah  period,  more  especially  in  detail  of 
the  Prophet’s  edicts,  the  embassies  of  the  Arabs,  the  Pro¬ 
phet’s  personal  characteristics,  mode  of  life  and  belongings. 
The  first  part  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
Prophet’s  campaigns,  therefor  to  the  Maghazi  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  word  ;  the  second  part  of  the  second 
volume  sets  forth  the  conclusion  of  the  personal  biography 
of  the  Prophet  in  detailed  sections  concerning  the  Prophet’s 
illness,  death,  burial  and  heritage,  as  well  as  a  collection  of 
elegies  composed  for  him.  What  then  follows  in  this 
volume — accounts  concerning  the  most  eminent  legal 
experts  in  Madinah — properly  forms  the  introduction  to 
the  Tabaqat  and  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  actual 
biography  of  the  Prophet,  of  which  the  conclusion  is 
expressly  indicated  by  the  words,  Akhir  Khabar  Al-Nabi 
which  stand  before  the  beginning  of  this  appendix. 

Ibn  Sa‘d  is — since  we  possess  only  the  Maghazi  of 
Waqidi  as  a  self-contained  work, — the  earliest  author, 
after  Ibn  Ishaq,  from  whom  a  complete  biography  of  the 
Prophet  has  come  down  to  us.  In  some  places  Ibn  Sa‘d 
gives  much  fuller  details  than  Ibn  Ishaq,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  sections  concerning  the  qualities  and  habits  of  the 
Prophet,  concerning  his  missive's  and  embassies,  concerning 
hi*  illness  and  death ;  while  other  matters,  which  occupy 
much  space  in  Ibn  Ishaq,  he  leaves  quite  unnoticed,  such 
as  the  pre- Islamic  past  of  Arabia  in  so  far  as  it  has  no 
concern  with  the  Prophet’s  immediate  ancestors.  Ibn 
Sa‘d  has  a  turn  for  the  systematic  arrangement  of  material, 
and  he  seems  to  be  the  first  to  place  the  tAlamatu,n- 
Nubuwah  together,  a  practice  in  which  later  works  on  the 
Dala'ilu'n-Nubuwah  follow  him  ;  just  as  his  section  on  the 
Sifatu  Akhlaqi  RastuWllah  is  the  precursor  of  the  later 
.STiaraa’iMiterature.1 

The  Akhbaru’n-Nabi  of  Ibn  Sa‘d  are  based  for  the  most 
part  on  the  materials  collected  by  his  teacher,  Waqidi. 
For  the  biblical  pre-history,  indeed,  he  quotes  him  only 
very  seldom,2  his  ehief  authority  for  that  being  Hisham 

(1)  Noldeke-Schwally  Geschichte  des  Qorans  II 185. 

(2)  Ibn  Sa‘d  la  21,  22. 
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ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Al-Saib  ibn  Al-Kalbi.  In  the  history 
of  the  Meccan  period  of  the  Prophet’s  life,  however, 
Waqidi  is  his  chief  authority  though  his  narratives  are 
often  enlarged  by  Ibn  Sa‘d  with  reports  for  which  he  is 
indebted  to  other  sources.  Similarly,  Waqidi  is  the  chief 
authority  in  the  sections  concerned  with  the  Prophet’s 
Madinah  activities,  his  statements  being  here  too  supple¬ 
mented  by  those  of  other  experts.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  sections  on  the  qualities  of  the  Prophet’s  character, 
and  his  habits,  Waqidi  is  quite  left  behind,  being  only  rarely 
mentioned.  Ibn  Sa^1  prefaces  his  accounts  of  the  actual 
Maghazi  with  a  comprehensive  list  of  his  most  important 
sponsors,  and  in  it  names  Waqidi  as  his  immediate  and 
direct  authority  ;  Ru’eym  ibn  Yazid,  who  handed  on  to 
him  the  traditions  of  Ibn  Ishaq  ;  Huseyn  ibn  Muhammad, 
who  transmitted  to  him  those  of  Abu  Ma‘shar  ;  and  Isma'il 
ibn  ‘Abdullah,  who  conveyed  to  him  those  of  Musa  ibn 
‘Uqbah.  Ibn  Sa‘d  had  therefor  access  to  the  works  of 
his  weightiest  forerunners,  and  on  them  his  account  of  the 
actual  campaigns  is  principally  founded,  though,  as  a 
comparison  with  the  text  of  Waqidi’s  Maghazi  shows, 
Ibn  Sa‘d  relies  above  all  upon  Waqidi,  and  in  a  much  less 
measure  upon  Ibn  Ishaq,  Abu  Ma‘shar  and  Musa  ibn‘Uqbab. 
For  each  of  these  campaigns  Ibn  Sa‘d  provides  a  principal 
account  which  stands  without  any  indication  of  origin, 
since  the  authorities  have  been  given  once  for  all  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Maghazi  ;  he  then  amplifies  this  principal 
account  by  means  of  individual  reports,  which  for  several 
Maghazi  are  very  numerous  and  are  each  introduced  with 
a  special  isnad.  Thus,  as  regards  the  Maghazi,  Ibn  Sa‘d 
stands  to  Waqidi  in  a  relation  similar  to  that  in  which 
Waqidi  stood  to  Ibn  Ishaq.  Whereas,  however,  Waqidi 
never  mentions  Ibn  Ishaq,  Ibn  Sa‘d  makes  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  the  work  of  Waqidi  is  the  foundation  of  his  own 
work.  We  have  also  to  acknowledge  an  advance,  in  the 
sense  of  the  unity  of  the  presentment,  in  the  fact  that  Ibn 
Sa‘d  never  interrupts  nis  principal  account  or  main 
narrative  with  the  addenda  collected  by  himself,  as  Waqidi 
does,  but  places  this  additional  material  at  the  end  of  the 
main  narrative  in  every  case.  In  one  particular  Ibn  Sa‘d 
systematically  supplemented  Waqidi’s  statements,  since 
for  each  campaign,  he  answers  the  questions  :  Whom  did 
the  Prophet,  during  his  absence  from  Madinah,  leave 
behind^  as  Governor  there,  and  who  carried  the  flag  ? 
Waqidi  too,  indeed,  had  already  paid  attention  to  these 


(1)  ibidllal. 
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questions,  but  had  not  answered  them  in  every  case. 
Ibn  Sa‘d  took  great  pains  over  the  collection  of  reports 
concerning  the  last  illness  and  death  of  the  Prophet ; 
Waqidi  appears  mostly  as  his  authority  here  also  ;  Ibn 
Sa‘d  has  obviously  made  use  of  Waqidi’s  Kitab  Wafatal- 
Nabi,  but  he  has  very  greatly  amplified  it. 

Ibn  Sa‘d  hardly  ever  in  his  work  comes  forward  with 
a  personal  observation  and,  except  certain  statements 
connected  with  his  plot,  hardly  any  statement  is  without 
an  indication  of  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Besides  such  accounts  as  he  borrowed  from  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  he  gives  the  full  text  of  numerous  original  docu¬ 
ments,  and  the  number  of  poems  he  has  taken,  especially 
elegies,  is  by  no  means  small ;  but  in  this  respect  he  is 
far  behind  Waqidi  and  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  Ibn  Ishaq.  Ibn  Sa‘d  also  prefaces  the  Tabaqat 
proper,  which  begin  with  Yol.  Ill  of  Sacha  if  s  edition, 
with  a  list  of  his  principal  authorities.  There  again  appear, 
besides  Waqidi,  Ibn  Ishaq,  Abu  Ma‘shar  and  Mfisa  ibn 
‘Uqbah,  whose  statements  he  received,  however,  through 
the  intermediary  of  their  indirect  or  immediate  pupils. 
Further  he  names  in  this  place  as  his  authorities  the  Madani 
Ma‘n  Ibn  ‘Isa  (died  198  A.H.)  ;  the  Kufi  Al-Fadl  ibn 
Dukeyn  (d.  219  A.H.),  the  Kufi  Hisham  ibn  Muhammad 
ibn  Al-Saib  Al-Kalbi  (died  204  A.H.),  whose  father  Mu¬ 
hammad  was  the  most  renowned  expert  in  genealogy. 
For  the  genealogy  of  the  Ansar,  however,  Ibn  Sa‘d  appeals 
mostly  to  another  authority,  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Muhammad 
ibn  ‘Umarah  Al-Ansari1  the  author  of  a  Ktiab  Nu.sab 
Al-Ansar,  perhaps  identical  with  the  ‘Abdullah  ibn 
Muhammad  ibn  ‘Umarah  ibn  Al-Qaddah  mentioned  in 
Dhahabi’s  Mizan,  of  whom,  however,  nothing  further  is 
known. 

The  Tabaqot  form  a  weighty  supplement  to  the  Bio¬ 
graphy  of  the  Prophet  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  “  Com¬ 
panions”  (A shab)  of  the  Prophet,  the  men  and  the  women — 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  these  latter — 
who  had  a  part  in  the  Prophet’s  public  or  domestic  life, 
or  who  came  forward  as  transmitters  of  Hadith.  To 
the  biographies  of  the  Comrades  ( Ashab )  arc  appended 
those  of  the  Tabi‘Gn,  who,  however,  have  themselves  no 

(1)  cf.  Sachau  in  the  introduction  to  Ibn  Sa‘d  Ilia  p.  XXVII; 
Horovitz  in  the  introduction  to  Ibn  Sa‘d  III5  p.  V.  seq.  ;  Sachau, 
Studien  82  seq  ;  De  Goeje  in  the  'Aeitschrift  der  Devtcthen  Morgenlan- 
dischen  Gesellfchaft  Vol.  57.  p.  879 ;  Reckendorf  in  Orientalistische 
liUraiurzeitung  1928  p.  852. 
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longer  any  personal  connection  with  the  Prophet’s  bio¬ 
graphy.  I  shall  here  go  into  no  further  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  Tabaqat,  but  their  peculiar  genre  lias  been 
dealt  with  by  Otto  Loth  not  only  in  the  monograph 
above-named  but  also  in  the  essay  :  Urspruvg  undBedtu- 
twng  der  Tabaqat,1  in  which  he  discusses  the  relationship 
of  the  Tabaqat  of  Ibn  Sa‘d  to  those  of  Al-Waqidi.  More 
recently  E.  Saehau  in  the  introduction  to  Vol.  111-u,  of  his 
edition,  has  still  more  closely  expounded  the  methods 
followed  by  Ibn  Sa‘d  in  the  Tabaqat. 

In  the  historical  compilations  of  the  period  which 
followed — in  those  of  Tabari,  of  MasTidi,  of  Ya‘qubi 
among  others— the  biography  of  the  Prophet  forms  but 
a  section  in  the  exposition  of  world-history,  and  only 
authors  of  later  centuries  again  devoted  monographs  to  it, 
such  as  Al-Halabi  (d.  1044  A.H.)  and  Ibn  Sayyid  Al-Nas 
(d.  734  A.H.),  in  whose  works  the  authors  of  the  oldest 
biographies,  who  form  the  subject  of  the  present  essays, 
are  again  frequently  mentioned. 

(1)  Zeistchrif!  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Geselhchaft,  Vol. 
28  p.  593  seq. 


Joseph  Horovitz. 


( Concluded ). 
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Concerning  the  notables  of  the  eighth  Islamic  century . 

Ad-durar  al-Kaminah,  (The  Hidden  Pearls) :  thus  Ibn 
Hajar  al-‘Asqalani  entitles  his  biographical  dictionary 
of  men  and  women  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  Hijrah 
concerning  whom  he  was  able  to  obtain  any  information 
from  many  sources.  Ibn  Hajar,  the  author  of  several 
biographical  dictionaries  of  traditionists,  which  have 
been  published  in  India  and  especially  at  Hyderabad,  is 
too  well  known  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  his  own  biography. 
He  was  born  on  the  12th  of  Sha‘ban  773  at  Askalon,  lost 
his  father  early  and  was  brought  up  by  relations.  As 
early  as  784,  when  eleven  years  of  age,  he  made  his  first 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  with  his  uncle,  and  stayed  there 
till  the  following  year.  '  He  was  intended  for  the  career 
of  a  merchant,  but  went  to  Cairo  to  study  traditions. 
In  793,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  to  Upper  Egypt.  Five  years  later  in  798  lie  married 
the  daughter  of  Karim  ad-Din-b.  ‘Abd  al-‘Aziz  and  the 
following  year  made  a  journey  to  the  Yaman,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  al-Firuzabadi,  the  author  of 
the  Qamus,  in  Zabid.  In  800  he  made  his  second  pilgrim¬ 
age.  He  returned  to  Cairo  and  in  802  he  went  to  Damas¬ 
cus  where  he  stayed  till  the  following  year.  Having 
returned  to  Cairo  towards  the  end  of  803  he  shortly  after 
undertook  a  second  journey  to  the  Yaman,  to  ‘Aden  and 
Zabid,  passing  through  Mecca.  In  806  he  appeared  in 
Cairo  for  the  first  time  as  a  teacher  of  Hadith  and  Law. 
In  824  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  (Na’ib)  of  the  chief 
Shafi‘i  judge,  al-Bulqini,  and  three  years  later  he  himself 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  chief  Qadhi  on  the  27th  of 
Muharram  827.  Any  position  from  the  Sultan  down¬ 
wards  during  the  rule  of  the  Cherkess  Mamluks  was  never 
held  for  long,  and  this  was  also  true  in  Ibn  Hajar’s  case. 
He  held  the  post  of  chief  iudge  six  times1 2  and  finally 

(1)  He  was  Qadhi  of  Egypt  (1)  Muharram  827  to  Dhu’l  Qa‘dah  827; 

(2)  Bajab  828  to  Safar  830  ;  (3)  Jumuda  1.834  to  Shawwal  840  ;  (4) 

4* 
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resigned  at  the  end  of  Jumada  II.  852.  He  died  soon 
after,  on  the  28th  of  Dhu’l-Hijjah  852  (21  February  1449) 
at  Cairo. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enumerate  his  very  numerous 
works,  in  the  composition  of  which  he  must  have  employed 
a  number  of  secretaries,  as  the  arranging  in  order  of  them 
must  have  entailed  a  great  amount  of  labour  and  absor¬ 
bed  much  time. 

Shams  ad-Din  adh-Dhahabi  had  ended  his  large  his¬ 
torical  work,  the  Kitab  al-'Ibar,  which  is  mainly  biographi¬ 
cal,  with  the  year  700  of  the  Hijrah  ;  and  the  Durar  al- 
Kaminah  were  intended  to  carry  this  work  a  century 
further.  The  difference,  however,  was  that  the  work  of 
Ibn  Hajar  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  so  as  to 
make  reference  easier.  With  admirable  industry  all 
kinds  of  biographical  works1  were  drawn  upon  to  make  the 
book  as  complete  as  possible.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the 
manuscripts2  the  author  tells  us  that  he  had  completed 
his  material  by  the  year  730,  but  made  continual  addi¬ 
tions  till  737.  He  himself  regrets  that  it  is  after  all  not 
to  his  satisfaction,  because  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
all  the  information  which  he  desired. 

The  work,  which  is  one  of  the  main  sources  for  the 
biographies  in  Brockclmann’s  History  of  Arabic  Litera¬ 
ture,  would  no  doubt  have  been  published  long  ago,  but 
for  the  lack  of  good  manuscripts.  Brockelmann  has  used 
the  Vienna  manuscript,  which  is  complete  in  three  volumes 
copied  about  100  years  ago  in  Constantinople.  Though 
complete,  this  copy  abounds  in  errors,  not  only  in  the 
spelling  of  names,  but  not  infrequently  in  the  dates,  due 
to  misreading  of  the  original  from  which  the  copy  was 
made.3  A_far  better  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the 

Shawwal  841  to  Muharram  84!) ;  (5)  Muharram  850  to  Muharram  851 
and  (6)  Raid-  11.852  to  Jumada  of  the  same  year  when  he  retired 
on  account  of  illness. 

(1)  Ibn  Hajar  mentions  the  most  important  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Durar,  but  he  used  many  other  works,  especially  the  so-called 
Mashyakhah,  or  lists  of  teaehers  drawn  up  by  various  scholars.  These 
are  often  hurriedly  written  volumes,  and  one  or  two  which  I  have  seen, 
written  in  a  hurried  hand  must  have  given  the  reader  much  trouble 
in  using  them  for  information.  The  hurried  hand  is  no  doubt  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  misreadings. 

(2)  The  British  Museum  MS.  The  others  have  not  got  this  infor¬ 
mation. 

(8)  The  misreading  of  the  numerals  and  £— J  is  well-known, 

but  as  Ibn  Hajar  frequently,  Sakhawi  practically  always,  uses  figures, 
errors  between  the  Arabic  forms  of  2  and  8  also  2  and  6  are  not  infre¬ 
quent.  The  India  Office  MS.  mixes  up  all  figures. 
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British  Museum,  belonging  at  one  time  to  Bafon  von 
Kramer.  From  this  manuscript  that  of  the  State 
Library  in  Cairo  is  a  copy.  It  is  nearly  complete,  but 
in  the  second  volume  a  whole  Kurrasah  has  been  lost, 
containing  92  biographies,  some  of  men  of  importance. 
By  the  kind  assistance  of  Ahmad  Taimur  Pasha  I  have 
been  able  to  acquire  from  Damascus  a  third  manuscript, 
copied  apparently  for  Ibn  Hajar  himself,  as  it  contains 
two  or  three  marginal  notes  by  him.  Its  chief  value 
however  lies  in  the  numerous  additions  and  corrections 
made  in  the  margin  by  Shams  ad-Din  Muhammad  ibn 
‘Abd  ar-Rahman  as-Sakhawi,  who  continued  the  Durar 
al-Kaminah  in  his  large  biographical  dictionary  “  Adh- 
Dhau’  al-Lami‘.  He  has  added  about  200  lives,  many 
of  them  those  of  Hanafi  lawyers,  because  Ibn  Hajar,  as  a 
fervent  Shafi‘i,  purposely  either  omitted  them  or  gave 
inadequate  information.  This  propensity  of  Ibn  Hajar 
is  pointed  out  by  Sakhawi  on  several  occasions  in  the 
margins,  and  he  also  corrects  at  times  bad  errors  of  the 
author  as  regards  names  of  persons  and  dates.  This 
manuscript  contains  unfortunately  only  the  first  volume, 
while  the  second  one  is  supplied  by  a  later  copyist  who 
had  a  very  good  original,  but  made  his  work  easy  by  leav¬ 
ing  out  many  biographies  and  copying  only  part  of  those 
which  he  includes.  He  omits  practically  all  poetical 
citations  and  the  lives  of  Amirs  and  women.  Both  the 
last  two  manuscripts  are  careful  in  vocalising  uncommon 
names,  but  in  many  cases  even  in  these  two  copies  words 
remain  unpointed,  proving  that  the  words  have  baffled 
the  earliest  copyists.  In  the  British  Museum  MS.  these 
words  are  generally  indicated  by  a  small  2  V  written  over 
the  word  denoting  the  word  Ghalat  “  mistake.”  In 
Sakha wi’s  copy  Ibn  Hajar  himself  has  written  in  the 
margin  on  one  occasion  :  “The  book  must  be  looked  up 
again.” 

From  many  indications  it  appears  that  the  original 
of  the  Durar  al-Kaminah  remained  for  a  long  time  in 
loose  sheets  and  the  scribes  who  copied  them  could  adjust 
any  inconsistencies  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lives.  They 
themselves  have  not  always  been  consistent —as,  for 
example,  the  scribe  of  the  British  Museum  copy,  who 
treats  the  word  Allah  in  the  name  ‘Abd  Allah  as  beginning 
with  Lam  while  in  Sakhawi’s  copy  it  is  treated  as  begin¬ 
ning  with  Alif.  Hence  the  biographies  with  the  name  ‘Abd 
Allah  in  them  appear  earlier  in  the  latter  manuscript. 
At  a  very  early  period  a'so  the  beginning  of  the  bi  igr  phies 
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under  the  letter  Kha ’  had  been  lost,  as  all  manuscripts 
have  here  a  gap,  indicated  in  Sakhawi’s  copy  by  blank 
leaves.  The  latter  has  inserted  these  four  biographies, 
but  I  have  found  from  casual  references  in  other  parts  of 
the  work  that  several  other  biographies  have  also  been 
lost,  which  were  in  the  work  originally.  A  fourth  copy 
to  which  I  have  had  access,  and  which  I  have  compared 
throughout,  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  India  Office. 
It  contains  the  first  half  of  the  work  in  two  volumes,  and 
has  been  copied  in  India.  For  incorrectness  it  could 
hardly  find  its  equal.  Not  only  has  the  scribe  continually 
misread  names,  dates  and  even  ordinary  words,  but  on 
almost  every  page  he  has  omitted  lines  and  now  and  then 
skipped  two  or  three  pages,  so  that  in  the  middle  of  a 
page  wre  have  under  one  heading  the  beginning  of  one 
biography  running  into  the  biography  of  another  person 
mentioned,  in  the  better  manuscripts,  pages  further  on. 
This  copy  instead  of  helping  to  settle  the  text  could  only 
cause  confusion  and  errors,  and  any  deviation  from  the 
other  manuscripts  must  be  accepted  as  mistakes  of  the 
copyist. 

The  work  is  most  remarkable  and,  as  the  shadows  of 
the  persons  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century  of  the  Hijrah 
pass  before  us  in  a  curious  medley,  we  get  a  fairly  vivid 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  times  such  as  chronological  his¬ 
tories  cannot  give  us.  There  are  Sultans  of  Egypt,  re¬ 
bellious  nobles,  scholars  of  all  sciences  down  to  a  poor 
dealer  in  old  clothes  at  Damascus  who  asked  a  price  from 
a  customer  and  when  the  latter  agreed  to  pay  the  price 
demanded  would  not  accept  it,  because  he  had  asked  more 
than  the  worn  trousers  were  worth.  The  longest  bio¬ 
graphy  is  that  of  Ibn  Taimiyyah  with  whom  lbn  Hajar 
seems  to  sympathise  to  a  great  degree,  as  with  the 
Hanbalis  in  general.  The  scope  of  the  biographies  is 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Muslim  world,  Sultans  of  Dihli, 
scholars  and  kings  of  Spain  and  Morocco,  Tartar  princes 
of  distant  Russia,  conquerors  in  Somali-land  and  Negro 
rulers  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  Naturally  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  scholars  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 
This  is  what  one  might  expect  because  those  countries 
had  become  the  centre  of  the  world  of  Islam.  The 
crusaders  had  finally  been  ejected  from  Syria,  the  last 
waves  of  the  Mongol  onslaught  had  burst  upon  Syria  to 
be  finally  broken  by  the  valour  of  the  Mamlfiks  of  Egypt, 
and  with  it  the  barrier  between  Egypt  and  the  Eastern 
lands  of  Islam.  In  Spain  the  Christians  were  steadily 
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advancing  upon  the  Muslim  kingdoms  though  some  signal 
successes  against  them  were  still  recorded.  Men  of  all 
these  lands  came  to  Cairo  as  the  fountain-head  of  learning, 
and  the  centre  of  the  whole  picture  is  the  Mamluk  Sulta¬ 
nate  of  Egypt  and  Syria  of  which  practically  the  first 
half  of  the  century  is  occupied  by  the  reign  of  the  Malik 
an-Nasir,  while  the  second  half  presents  the  sad  picture  of 
eight  descendants  of  an-Nasir  following  one  another  in 
quick  succession,  mostly  ending  in  their  being  murdered, 
till  the  Cherkess  Barquq  establishes  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  rule  of  his  still  more  turbulent  and  unruly 
kinsmen. 

The  historical  accounts  vary  considerably  in  value  and. 
as  an  example,  one  finds  with  surprise  that,  in  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  the  Malik  al-Ashraf  Sha'ban,  the  author  has 
left  all  dates  blank,  yet  they  are  scattered  throughout 
the  two  volumes  of  the  work.  But  in  the  same  biography 
we  get  the  information  that.  Sha‘ban  hid  in  the  house  of 
a  singer  (a  woman)  before  he  was  tracked  by  his  rebellious 
Amirs  and  strangled  by  them. 

Valuable  is  the  information  concerning  the  last  Mongol 
rulers  of  Persia  and  their  nobles,  because  Persian  historians 
who  are  our  chief  sources  for  their  history  generally 
composed  their  works  for  their  Mongol  masters,  while  Ibn 
Hajar  had  no  fear  of  recriminations  for  speaking  the  truth. 
In  other  respects  Persian  historians  are  unreliable, 
and  many  have  the  bad  habit  of  bringing  many  words 
and  very  little  concrete  information,  like  the  history 
of  Wassaf.  India  is  too  far  away,  but  wc  get  information 
from  hearsay  of  the  fabulous  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
Sultans  of  Dihli.  We  also  get  some  of  the  earliest  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  Turkish  Empire  but  even 
Ibn  Hajar  does  not  realize  that  the  Turkuman,  as 
he  calls  them,  are  laying  the  foundations  of  a  great  Muslim 
Empire  which  in  time  will  sweep  away  the  Sultanate  of 
the  Mamluks. 

His  information  about  Spain  and  Morocco  is  to  a  great 
extent  derived  from  the  “  Ihatah  ”  of  Lisan  ad-D!n  ibn 
al-Khatib.  He  had  a  complete  copy  of  this  work  brought 
by  a  son  of  the  author  to  Egypt ;  but  he  had  a  number  of 
other  sources  and,  for  the  time  after  the  composition  of 
the  Ihatah,  his  information  is  derived  from  reports  of 
immigrants  and  pilgrims  who  came  to  Cairo.  Com¬ 
paring  his  dates  with  those  of  Maghribi  historians,  I  have 
discovered  not  a  few  divergencies.  Through  embassies 
which  arrived  at  Cairo  he  also  obtained  information  about 
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the  Sultanates  of  Central  Africa  and  Abyssinia.  On  the 
other  hand  his  information  on  nearer  quarters  is  inade¬ 
quate.  as,  for  example,  about  the  Urtuqi  dynasty. 

Wherever  his  sources  are  available  in  manuscript  or 
printed  editions  we  can  ascertain  that  he  condenses  his 
information  considerably,  but  retains  the  most  valuable 
facts.  At  times  he,  or  his  secretaries,  have  misread  the 
books  from  which  they  copied  ;  and  Sakhawi,  as  already 
mentioned,  has  frequent  occasion  for  correcting  him ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  his  extracts  will  be  of  use  for  future 
editions  of  the  works  used. 

The  main  feature  of  the  work  are  the  biographies  of 
learned  men,  traditionists  foremost,  lawyers,  poets  and 
occasionally  physicians,  mathematicians  and  makers  of 
instruments  ;  also  a  fair  sprinkling  of  wealthy  merchants 
and  travellers  to  distant  lands. 

The  flight  of  learned  men  before  the  Mongols  had 
moved  the  centre  of  learning  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  but  it 
was  not  only  learning  which  flowed  to  these  countries. 
Egypt  especially  attained  a  height  of  prosperity  unequal¬ 
led  before  and  after,  as  it  had  become  an  emporium  for 
the  trade  from  the  lands  of  Christianity  and  also  by  the 
way  of  South  Arabia  to  India,  while  other  merchants 
carried  on  trade  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Mongol 
empire  to  far  away  China.  We  learn  that  a  merchant 
at  Damascus  had  estates  somewhere  there  in  the  care  of 
trustworthy  agents,  and  that  he  from  time  to  time  travel¬ 
led  thither  and  stayed  away,  two  or  three  years.  When 
the  troops  of  Ghazan  entered  Damascus  there  were  a 
number  of  merchants  and  other  persons  well-known  to 
the  officers  of  the  Mongol  army  and  their  property  was 
spared.  Many  of  them  knew  the  Mongol  language, 
besides  Persian.  The  sums  of  money  found  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Amirs,  at  the  time  of  the  fairly  frequent  confisca¬ 
tions  of  their  property,  appear  even  to  us,  who  read  of 
American  millionaires,  as  fabulous,  besides  jewels  and 
other  property  of  inestimable  value1. 

We  are,  through  the  “  Subh  al-A'sha,”  well  acquainted 
with  the  organisation  of  the  Mamluk  State,  but  here  we 
get  a  vivid  picture  of  the  perpetual  intriguing  of  Amirs 

(1)  Baktut’s  property,  after  having  been  plundered  by  the  servants, 
was  sold  for  1,200,000  Dinars,  though  the  goods  only  fetched  very 
low  prices.  In  addition,  his  armoury  and  cabinet  of  trinkets  were  given 
to  Qusun  and  valued  at  no  less  than  600,000  Dinars.  The  confiscated 
property  of  Sallar,  Tangiz  and  other  Amirs  ran  into  higher  figures  than 
these. 
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and  learned  men  one  against  another.  Those  of  the 
Amirs  who  succumbed  in  this  struggle  were  generally  sent 
to  Alexandria  and  imprisoned  there.  A  lighter  punish¬ 
ment  was  exile  to  Damascus,  and  for  influential  nobles 
the  post  of  governor  of  Safad  appears  to  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  punishment.  In  cases  of  open  rebellion  against  the 
Sultan,  or  treachery,  a  new  method  of  execution  of  the 
culprit  had  been  invented  and  more  than  one  was  halved, 
(cut  through  in  the  middle  of  his  body),  on  the  race-course 
of  Damascus.  Rizq  b.  Fadhl  Allah,  when  arrested,  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  prison  rather  than  undergo  the  tortures 
practised  at  the  trial.  Jirjin,  the  treasurer,  was  tortured 
to  death  in  715  because  he  was  supposed  to  know  the 
names  of  persons  who  had  conspired  against.  an-Nasir. 
Jauhar  ar-Rushdi  and  others  suffered  the  old  Byzantine 
punishment  of  being  blinded.  Baktut.  al-Fattah  was  left 
eleven  days  without  food  and  drink  in  prison  till  he  died. 
Sallar,  who  had  been  reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in 
Egypt,  the  owner  of  forty  Tablkhanah  with  all  the  fiefs 
appertaining  thereto,  also  was  made  to  die  of  hunger. 

Being  officials  in  a  foreign  country,  few  of  the  officers 
ever  hesitated  to  leave  the  service  of  their  sovereigns  and 
enter  that  of  their  deadly  enemies.  An  example  is  that 
of  al-Afram  who,  feeling  that  as  governor  of  Syria  he  had 
forfeited  his  life,  went  over  to  the  Mongol  ruler  Khurbanda 
with  his  kith  and  kin  and  a  large  following  of  trusty 
soldiers,  to  be  rewarded  with  the  governorship  of  Adhar- 
baijan.  This  was,  however,  not  always  safe.  When 
Abu  Sa‘id,  in  his  attempt  to  rid  himself  of  the  tutelage 
of  his  uncle  the  Noyan  Chupan,  murdered  one  of  his  sons, 
Diinashq  Khoja,  the  latter’s  brother  Timurtash  fled  to 
the  court  of  An-Nasir  and  rose  to  the  highest  military 
offices.  Yet  when,  in  728,  the  two  princes  made  peace 
and  exchanged  presents,  Abu  Sa‘id  asked  as  a  favour  for 
the  head  of  Timurtash.  An-Nasir  complied  and  the 
unfortunate  prince  was  duly  killed,  though  his  conduct 
had  been  blameless,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Baghdad. 
With  it  An-Nasir  sent  the  request :  “  I  have  sent  you 

the  head  of  your  enemy,  send  me  the  head  of  mine !  ” 
He  referred  to  Qara  Sunqur  who  had  fled  to  the  court 
of  Abu  Sa‘id.  The  latter  replied  that  he  would  have 
gladly  reciprocated  but  that  Qara  Sunqur  had  unfortu¬ 
nately  died  a  natural  death  a  short  time  before  the  request 
arrived.  The  Sult&n,  nay,  every  noble,  was  continually 
suspicious  of  those  in  whom  he  had  placed  his  greatest 
trust.  Tangiz  had  for  many  years  (712 — 740)  honestly 
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governed  the  province  of  Syria  for  An-Nasir  and  the 
latter’s  confidence  in  him  was  so  great  that  he  even 
gave  two  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  two  sons  of 
Tangiz.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  Sultan  a 
few  years  later  from  having  him  treacherously  arrested 
and  killed,  simply  because  Al-Hasan  ibn  Timurtash,  ruler 
of  Asia  Minor,  had  secretly  sent  a  letter  to  An-Nasir  ac¬ 
cusing  Tangiz  of  having  proposed,  against  suitable  re¬ 
ward,  to  hand  over  Syria  to  him.  Really  this  was  only 
a  ruse  of  Al-Hasan  to  rid  himself  of  the  powerful  Amir  as 
he  was  contemplating  an  invasion  of  Syria,  which  was 
frustrated  by  his  own  death  shortly  after  the  murder  of 
Tangiz.  Sallar,  upon  whom  favour  had  been  showered 
most  lavishly,  was  allowed  to  die  of  hunger  in  prison. 
When  Ibn  Hajar  tries  to  distinguish  a  high  official  he 
appears  to  have  no  more  eloquent  term  of  praise  than : 
“  He  did  little  harm.1” 

The  enormous  wealth  was,  however,  in  many  cases 
used  for  public  benefit,  and  the  rich  nobles  vied  with  one 
other  in  erecting  Madrasahs  in  Cairo,  Damascus  and 
other  cities  of  the  realm  and  also  in  endowing  them 
munificently.  Others  collected  valuable  manuscripts  and 
bequeathed  them  to  the  foundations  they  had  made,  to 
be  of  general  use  to  scholars.  The  prices  paid  for  valu¬ 
able  copies  are  far  in  excess  of  what  even  fine  manuscripts 
obtain  to-day.  We  are  told  that  Baibugharus,  during 
the  terrible  plague  which  raged  in  749, 2  paid  for  the  burial 
of  1,000,000  persons  in  Cairo  alone. 

In  other  cases  the  Amirs  used  their  wealth  for  open 
debauchery,  like  Bahadur  al-Mansuri.  Another  Amir, 
Bahadur  al-Karkari,  actually  had  his  own  son  bastonaded 
to  make  him  drink  wine.  When  one  of  the  periodical 
confiscations  of  the  property  of  an  Amir  took  place,  the 
servants  as  a  rule  robbed  everything  they  could  lay  hands 
on  before  the  residue  reverted  to  the  treasury  of  the  Sultan. 
The  property  then  was  sold  and  in  the  biography  of 
Baktamur  al-Mansuri  we  are  told  that  in  consequence 
of  the  quantity  of  goods  coming  suddenly  upon  the  market 
prices  fell  from  a  hundred  to  one.  Morals  were  low  ; 
girls  and  boys  were  imported  in  quantities,  and  Ibn  Hajar 

(1)  y-^  1  J> 

(2)  Nearly  a  third  of  the  persons  whose  biographies  are  found  in  the 
Ourar  fell  victims  to  the  plague  in  the  year  named,  and  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  whe  i  the  scourge  reached  Morocco  and  Spain. 
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mentions  it  as  a  strange  fact  that  the  Amir  Jangli,  a 
Mongol  by  birth,  had  no  liking  for  girls  and  boys,  but  kept 
to  his  wife  only,  the  mother  of  all  his  children. 

As  the  military  commanders  became  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice  and  still  strove  for  more,  so  we  find  the 
same  greed  with  men  of  learning.  Many  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  one  lucrative  office,  but  strove  to  snatch  as  many 
as  possible.  The  Subki  family  were  a  striking  example. 
On  many  occasions  Ibn  Ila  jar  tells  us  that  a  man  had 
given  bribes  to  obtain  the  office  of  judge,  inspector  of  the 
treasury,  etc.,  but  that  it  had  not  come  off.1  Of  a  son 
of  the  chief-judge,  Ibn  l)aqiq  al-Td,  he  casually  mentions 
that  many  people  had  found  fault  with  him  for  taking 
bribes  from  persons  who  wanted  appointments  from 
his  father.  Another  chief-judge  A1  Qazwini,  honest  him¬ 
self,  was  in  the  long  run  exiled  to  Damascus  because  his 
sons  not  only  accepted  bribes  from  unworthy  people, 
but  also  appropriated  the  property  of  JVaqfs  (pious  foun¬ 
dations)  and  behaved  in  Cairo  openly  in  such  manner  as 
to  cause  a  public  scandal.  It  is  a  distinction  of  the  highest 
order  when  Ibn  Ilajar  can  say  of  a  judge  or  lawyer  : 
“  It  was  not  known  that  he  ever  accepted  a  bribe  or  a 
present.”  We  get,  on  the  other  hand,  also  accounts  of 
men  of  the  highest  integrity,  judges  and  lawyers  who 
would  go  and  investigate  matters  themselves  and  not 
favour  high  or  low.  These  men  generally  remained  poor. 

We  find  some  curious  information  concerning  the  inter¬ 
course  of  Muslims  with  Christians  and  Jews.  Apparently 
non-Muslims  were  on  fairly  equal  terms  under  the 
Mamluk  rule,  but  Baibars  ahBurji  caused  them  to  be 
considerably  restricted  ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
fine  clothes  or  ride  horses  ;  Christians  had  to  wear  a  blue 
turban,  Jews  a  yellow  one.  Also  a  number  of  churches 
were  destroyed.  Like  so  many  ordinances,  these  were 
soon  broken  along  with  many  others,  which  were  periodi¬ 
cally  renewed.  We  get  a  curious  account  of  the  loan  of 
some  chandeliers  from  the  mosque  of  ‘Amr  to  the  Christi¬ 
an  church,  called  al-Mu‘allaqah,  in  the  biography  of  ‘Alt 
ibn  Ya‘qub  al-Bakri.  The  loan  was  for  a  special  festival 
and  when  ‘All  al-Bakri  heard  of  this  he  collected  a  mob, 
which  entered  the  church,  ill-treated  those  present  at  the 
celebration  and  carried  the  chandeliers  back  to  the  mosque 
of  ‘Amr,  where  ‘Ali  upbraided  the  Imam  and  the  Khatib. 
The  Inspector  of  the  Army,  whose  position  was  analogous. 

(1)  quite  frequently  j*1 
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to  that  of  a  head  of  the  police,  heard  of  it  and  sent  troops 

to  disperse  the  rioters.  ‘Ali  al-Bakri  had  meanwhile 
gone  to  the  house  of  the  Amir  Arghun  and  insulted  him, 
saying  that  the  wazir,  Karim  ad-Dln,  who  was  a  Copt, 
was  responsible  for  this  scandal.  Then  the  affair  was 
brought  before  the  Sultan  an-Nasir,  and  ‘Ali  was  cited 
before  a  council  of  judges  and  Amirs.  The  pomp  of  the 
council  did  not  deter  ‘Ali,  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
notables  of  the  realm,  after  reciting  suitable  passages 
from  the  Quran  and  tradition,  he  said  :  “  The  best  Jihad 
is  to  speak  the  truth  before  a  tyrannous  Sultan.”  The 
Sultan  in  wrath  shouted :  “  Am  I  a  tyrant”  ?  He 
rejoined  :  “You  are  !  You  have  placed  the  Copts  over  the 
Muslims  and  have  favoured  their  religion  !”  At  this 
the  Sultan  could  not  suppress  his  anger  and  grasped  his 
sword  to  strike  him  down,  but  the  Amir  Tughai  stepped 
forward  and  held  the  Sultan  back.  Then,  turning  to 
the  Qadhi  Ibn  al-Wakil,  the  Sultan  said  :  ‘  Qadhi  !  Shall 
this  fellow  insult  me  ?  Answer  him !”  Ibn  al-Wakil, 
trying  to  appease  the  Sultan,  replied  :  “  He  has  really 
done  nothing  to  deserve  punishment.”  Then  the  Sultan 
shouted  at  ‘Ali :  “  Get  out  of  my  sight !”  The  latter 
left  the  council  quickly.  In  the  consultation  which 
followed  the  Qadhi  Ibn  Jama‘ah  agreed  that  ‘Ali  al-Bakri 
had  insulted  the  Sultan,  and  the  latter  commanded  that 
the  offender’s  tongue  should  be  cut  out.  ‘All  was  brought 
in  again  and  the  Amir  Tughai  was  on  the  point  of  carrying 
out  the  command,  when,  upon  the  appeal  of  ‘All  to  the 
Amirs,  they  had  pity  upon  him  and  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  was  deferred  to  a  later  time.  This  was  the 
chance  for  Ibn  al-Wakil.  He  went  up  to  the  castle  and 
asked  for  an  audience  with  the  Sultan  who  had  returned 
from  the  Council.  When  he  was  admitted  Ibn  al-Wakil 
was  weeping  and  the  Sultan,  thinking  that  something  had 
happened  to  him  or  his  family,  said  :  “  Khair  !  Khair  !” 

(“  Goodness  !  What  is  the  matter?”)  He  made  answer  : 
“  ‘Ali  al-Bakri  is  a  learned  man,  but  hot-headed.” 
The  Sultan  rejoined  :  “  That  is  quite  true.”  Then,  with 

persuasion,  Ibn  al-Wakil  appeased  the  Sultan’s  anger  and 
lie  commanded  ‘Ali  to  be  released  and  exiled  to  Syria. 
This  ‘Ali  was  also  one  of  the  fiercest  antagonists  of  Ibn 
Taimiyyah  during  his  trials. 

The  chief  portion  of  the  work,  however,  is  occupied  by 
biographies  of  traditionists,  lawyers  and  learned  men  in 
general.  We  are  told  the  names  of  their  teachers  and 
pupils,  also  the  title  of  the  books  which  they  studied 
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and  composed.  The  books  studied  are  many  of.  the  well 
known  works  on  tradition,  but  now  and  then  mention  is 
made  of  rare  works  which  have  since  been  lost  or  have 
up  to  the  present  not  been  re-discovered.  It  is  well- 
known  the  value  traditionists  laid  upon  a  high  Isnad,  or 
chain  of  transmitters,  containing  as  few  links  as  possible. 
The  principle  was  good  as  long  as  it  was  carried  out  with 
common  sense,  as  the  introduction  of  errors  was  mini¬ 
mised  ;  but  even  this  depends  upon  the  trustworthiness 
of  each  transmitter.  In  the  eighth  century  this  was 
carried  to  a  point  of  absurdity.  Ibn  ‘Abd  al-Da’im  for 
example  was  a  very  old  man,  had  heard  traditions  at  an 
early  age  and  now  parents  brought  to  him  their  boys  and 
girls  one  year  old  (or  up  to  the  fifth  year)  and  he  granted 
them  permission  to  teach  in  after  life  traditions  he  was 
reading  at  that  moment  to  his  audience.  Sometimes 
permission  was  granted  for  a  big  book  even  if  only  the 
first  chapter  had  been  read.  In  two  different  places  the 
author  tells  us  of  the  inestimable  value  in  later  life  it  had 
been  to  the  Imam  Shams  ad-Din  adh-Dhahabi  that  he 
was  granted  by  an  aged  relation  such  an  universal  permis¬ 
sion  to  teach  (Ijazah)  the  day  he  teas  horn.  Yet  Ibn  Hajar 
tells  us  in  the  biography  of  Ibn  ‘Abd  ad-Da’im  that  the 
latter  copied  lean  and  fat  ( i .  e.  good  and  bad)  always  in  a 
hurry,  which  caused  him  to  make  many  mistakes,  and 
that  in  his  later  years  he  even  mixed  these  up. 

If  we  review  the  biographies  of  learned  men,  over  6,000 
in  number,  we  find  among  them  very  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  authors  of  Arabic  literature  and  it  is  difficult 
to  single  out  names.  There  is  Ibn  Fadhl  Allah  the  author 
of  the  Masalik  al-Absar ;  Dhahabi,  author  of  many  his¬ 
torical  books  on  biography  ;  Nuwairi,  the  author  of  the 
large  encyclopaedia  of  Islamic  learning ;  the  historian 
and  poet,  Ibn  al-Wardi ;  the  Shafi‘i  lawyer  TaqI  ad-Din 
as-Subki ;  as-Safadl,  the  author  of  the  largest  biographical 
work  in  the  Arabic  language,  the  Wafi-l-Wafayat :  the 
traveller  Ibn  Batutah,  and  so  many  more,  some  of  whom 
have  been  casually  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Another  feature  is  the  mention  of  women — not  only 
of  such  as  had  studied  traditions,  and  there  were  many, 
but  also  of  princesses  and  even  of  such  as  earned  a  liveli¬ 
hood  by  entertaining  by  their  singing  and  playing  musical 
instruments.  One  of  the  latter  — Ittifaq  by  name  — 
though  not  pretty  (as  Ibn  Hajar  informs  us),  by  her 
manners  fascinated  several  of  the  sons  of  the  Sultan  an- 
Nasir,  and  had  children  by  two  of  them  certainly.  Over- 
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whelmed  at  times  with  treasures,  which  again  were 
confiscated  after  the  death  of  the  donors,  she  ended  finally 
by  marrying  the  Wazir  Muwaffaq  ad-Din,  who  made 
her  an  allowance  of  700,000  Dirhams  a  year  till  the  time 
of  his  death.  Ibn  Hajar  apparently  does  not  know  what 
became  of  her  in  the  end. 

A  sad  feature  is  the  open  hostility  towards  one  another 
of  the  various  Muslim  sects  and  classes  of  lawyers.  The 
trials  and  disputations  of  Ibn  Taimiyyah  fill  much  space 
in  the  work,  not  in  the  biography  of  Ibn  Taimiyyah  only 
but  in  those  of  his  adherents  and  adversaries.  The  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  Shi‘ahs  is  a  special  feature.  They  were  principally 
found  in  the  Mongol  provinces,  but  Al-Medinah  also  was 
one  of  their  centres,  and  it  was  only  after  An-Nasir  got 
safely  established  on  the  throne  that  a  Sunni  Qadhi  could 
be  appointed  in  the  City  of  the  Prophet  (whom  God  bless) 
and  even  then  he  had  a  very  hard  task  with  the  rulerTufail. 
Since  Salali  ad  -Din  had  made  an  end  of  the  Fatimid 
Caliphate  in  Egypt  many  Shi‘ahs  quietly  kept  to  their 
tenets,  but  others  were  more  foolish  and  took  a  special 
delight  in  reviling  Abu  Bakr  and  ‘Omar  publicly.  This 
was  an  offence  for  which  the  Maliki  lawyers  especially 
found  no  other  punishment  adequate  than  death,  and  in 
spite  of  the  appeals  for  mercy  such  sentences  were  cai'ried 
out,  as  they  would  not  believe  in  the  repentance  of  the 
offender.  The  protests  of  the  Hanafi  lawyers  in  several 
cases  were  of  no  avail,  as  they  had  certainly  the  Shafi‘i 
lawyer  against  them  to  support  the  Maliki ;  and  the  Shafi‘i 
Madhhab  was  predominant  in  the  Mamluk  dominions. 
But  even  in  Mecca  Egyptian  troops  had  to  establish  order 
when  the  rulers,  favouring  Zaidi  doctrines,  plundered 
not  only  the  pilgrims  but  their  own  subjects  as  well. 
The  biographies  of  the  Meccan  Sharifs,  Thaqabah, 
Utaifah,  Rumaithah,  Ajlan,  etc.,  make  very  sad 
reading. 

The  work  contains  a  large  number  of  Turkish,  Mongol 
and  other  names,  which  are  not  always,  but  very  frequent¬ 
ly,  in  the  older  manuscripts,  carefully  vocalised ;  and 
wherever  this  is  not  done  I  have  taken  great  pains  to 
ascertain  the  correct  spelling.  Considering  the  importance 
of  the  Durar  al-Kaminah  as  a  source  for  history,  it  is 
imperative  that  these  correct  spellings  should  be  care¬ 
fully  indicated  in  the  planned  edition.  It  is  further 
important  that  the  edition  should  be  furnished  with  good 
indices  of  places  and  persons  mentioned  casually. 
I  have  prepared  a  list  of  the  Madrasahs  and  titles  of  offices 
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which  should  form  a  special  appendix  so  as  to  be  of  easy 
reference,  because  these  recur  continually  and  are  no 
longer  intelligible  to  all  readers. 

The  poetry  cited  in  the  Durar  is  comparatively  small 
in  quantity,  and  all  bad  in  quality.  Ibn  Hajar  has 
written  a  Diwan,  but  whenever  he  attempts  criticism  he 
does  not  give  me  the  impression  of  excelling  in  this  branch 
so  much  as  in  others.  The  verses  which  he  calls  at  times 
barid  are  in  my  opinion  often  much  superior  to  those 
verses  which  he  calls  middling  good  ( wasat  or  mutazvassit). 
In  addition  nearly  all  verses  are  very  badly  copied  in  all 
copies  and  have  given  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth. 
Many  do  not  conform  to  any  metres,  or  one  verse  is  correct 
and  the  following  all  wrong. 

F.  Krknkow. 
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NEW  LIGHTS  ON  MOGHUL  INDIA  FROM 
ASSAMESE  SOURCES 

PART  II. 

Padshah  Buranji. 

The  chronicles  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  Badshahate  of  Delhi  are  known  in  Assam  as  Padshah- 
Buranjis  or  Chronicles  of  the  Badshahs.  They  abound 
in  episodes  and  narratives,  some  of  which  are  not  found 
in  other  histories  of  the  Muhammadans  in  India.  They 
no  doubt  indulge  in  gossip,  and  gasconades,  but  their 
value  as  exhibiting  the  inner  life  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  left 
out  by  the  average  historian,  is  supreme  and  unques¬ 
tionable,  while  their  general  tone  and  spirit  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  that  of  contemporary  Persian  narratives. 
The  facts  recorded  in  the  Padshah-Buranjis  arc  materially 
corroborated  by  other  accounts. 

1 .  The  manuscript.  — Of  the  Padshah-Buranjis  pre¬ 
served  by  the  Assamese  I  have  seen  two  and  heard  of 
two  others.  This  paper  is  based  on  the  two  chronicles 
I  have  seen. — 

MANUSCRIPT  A.  — This  MS.  of  the  P.B.  was  re¬ 
covered  several  years  ago  by  Sir  James  Buckingham, 
Superintendent  of  the  Amguri  Tea  Estates,  Ltd.  in 
Upper  Assam,  from  an  Assamese  villager.  After  the  death 
of  Sir  James,  this  MS.  was  despatched  to  England  along 
with  others  collected  by  the  enterprising  tea-planter. 
Colonel  C.  Simkins,  sometime  Superintendent  of  the 
Amguri  Tea  Estates,  arranged  a  loan  of  the  MS.  P.B.  from 
the  family  of  Sir  James  Buckingham  in  1923  for  Srijut 
Benudhar  Sarma  who  prepared  a  copy  for  the  Kamarupa 
Anusandhan  Samiti  or  Assam  Research  Society,  Gauhati. 
The  original  MS.  was  afterwards  returned  to  Lady 
Buckingham.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Sarma  did  not  note 
down  the  number  of  the  folios  and  other  necessary  parti¬ 
culars.  I  am  arranging  to  have  a  fresh  loan  of  the  MS. 
through  Mr.  W.  G.  McKercher.  The  manuscript,  as  I 
learn  from  the  transcribed  copy  in  possession  of  the  Assam 
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Research  Society,  is  incomplete.  The  last  page  ends 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  letter  addressed*  by  the 
Adil  Sliahi  Sultan  to  Emperor  Shah  Jahan.  There  is 
also  a  page  missing  between  the  two  divisions  of  Chapter 
XI.  The  page  would  have  given  us  a  few  more  place- 
names,  and  a  few  other  chieftains,  who  were  allies  of 
Scwai  Jai  Singha  of  Amber.  The  chapters  are  not  named, 
but  we  have  the  usual  marks  adopted  by  all  Assamese 
writers  and  copyists  to  indicate  the  termination  of  one 
Chapter,  and  the  commencement  of  another.  The  book 
has  thus  15  distinct  divisions,  each  dealing  with  a  separate 
theme,  and  we  have  called  them  ‘  Chapters.’  The  MS. 
is  written  on  Sanchi  leaves  made  from  the  specially 
seasoned  and  treated  bark  of  aloe-wood.  From  evidence 
of  the  script,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  ink  used, 
we  can  place  the  date  of  writing  as  not  later  than  the 
first  few  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  will  desig¬ 
nate  this  MS.  as  Manuscript  A  or  simply  A. 

MANUSCRIPT  B. — This  MS.  was  discovered  by 
me  in  May,  1925,  in  the  godown  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mission  at  Gauhati  along  with  several  others,  some  of 
which  were  general  chronicles  of  Assam,  C.  1.  The 
Padshah-Buranji  formed  the  third  part  of  a  MS.  written 
on  sanchi  bark  with  the  usual  fast- coloured  Assamese  ink. 
The  first  part  of  this  manuscript  deals  with  the  history 
of  Assam,  with  special  reference  to  its  conflicts  with  the 
Muhammadans.  It  ends  with  the  defeat  of  Mansur  Khan 
in  1682,  during  the  reign  of  the  Ahom  monarch  Gadadhar 
Singha.  A  portion  of  this  chronicle  was  published  in 
1853  in  the  first  Assamese  magazine,  Arunodai,  which 
served  as  the  organ  of  the  Alnerican  Baptist  Mission  of 
Assam.  On  folio  55-a,  we  have  the  copy  of  a  letter  written 
by  Prince  Azam  to  Lalulc  Sola  Barphukan,  appointing 
the  latter  King  of  Assam  in  return  for  his  surrender  of 
Gauhati.  The  page  is  illuminated  with  gorgeous  borders, 
with  reproduction  of  the  seal  and  hand-impression  ( Panja ) 
of  the  Emperor’s  son.  The  Assamese  chronicler  or  scribe, 
not  being  able  to  read,  or  thinking  it  unnecessary  to  re¬ 
produce  the  original  benedictory  verses  in  Arabic,  points 
out  the  places  where  they  occurred  in  the  epistle  with 
this  note,  “Here  was  Arbi and  “Here  also  Arbi  was 
written.”  The  Prince’s  letter  was  written  in  gold,  and 
its  date  is  given  as  Sa/ca  1600,  Ashar  or  June- July  1678. 

The  second  part,  from  folio  57  to  68,  contains  18 
letters  that  passed  between  Ahom  Kings,  generals  and 
plenipotentiaries  and  Mogul  representatives.  The  letter- 
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writers  and  addressees  include,  among  others,  Jayadhwaj 
Singha,  the  Emperor  Aurangzcb,  Mir  Jumla,  Ram  Singha, 
Lacit  Barphukan,  and  Nawab  Diler  Khan.  The  language 
of  these  diplomatic  epistles  is  curiously  cosmopolitan. 
We  have  the  usual  strings  of  Sanskrit  epithets,  even  in 
letters  addressed  by  and  to  Mogul  generals.  The  main 
text  of  the  letters  is  written  in  a  mixture  of  Hindi,  Persian 
and  Assamese  and  the  uninitiated  copyist  has  played 
havoc  with  the  vocabulary.  Letter  No.  18  purports  to 
explain  several  Persian  words,  viz.,  rif'at-buland,  hawali, 
manjil,  ezhar,  etc.  This  letter  is  reported  to  have  been 
brought  by  one  “  Captain  King,”  evidently  a  Firinghce 
captain,  in  Saka  1715,  or  1793  A.D.,  who  was  possibly 
one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Captain  Welsh,  the  head  of  the 
British  contingent  deputed  to  Assam  in  the  same  year. 

The  third  part  of  this  manuscript,  from  folio  No.  69 
to  No.  78,  contains  a  Padshah-Buranji  in  two  chapters 
only.  The  first  chapter  corresponds  to  Chapter  X  of  MS. 
A.  The  first  episode  of  Chapter  II  of  MS.  B,  dealing  with 
Shah  Jahan’s  interview  with  Prithirvi  Shah  occurs  also 
in  Chapter  IV,  MS.  A.  But  the  two  other  episodes 
describing  the  rise  of  Timurlane  and  Jahangir’s  conquest 
of  Secunderabad  are  found  only  in  MS.  B„  and  nowhere 
in  MS.  A. 

The  two  common  portions  of  the  two  MSS.  seem  to  be 
reproductions  of  the  same  original.  There  are  textual 
variations  here  and  there  which  may  be  due  to  scribal 
idiosyncrasy.  The  second  manuscript  will  be  referred 
to  as  Manuscript  B  or  simply  B. 

The  narratives  are  not  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
though  the  first  two  chapters  aim  at  giving  an  idea  of  the 
establishment  of  Muhammadan  supremacy  in  India  as 
a  fitting  introduction  to  a  discursive  treatise  on  the  Delhi 
Sultanate.  A  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  entire  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  can  however,  be  presented  as  follows,  — 

An  ambitious  Muhammadan  sovereign,  the  inheritor  of 
fabulous  wealth  and  resources,  marches  with  his  hordes 
towards  India,  and  defeats  the  Rajput  Prince,  Pithor 
Raja.  The  victorious  adventurer  occupies  the  throne  of 
Delhi,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Hindu  sovereigns  from 
time  immemorial,  and  thus  inaugurates  Muhammadan 
supremacy  in  India.  Though  unwilling  to  introduce 
any  radical  change  in  the  social  and  religious  customs  of 
the  conquered  people,  the  new  Padshan  of  Delhi  organises 
his  army  on  the  mansabdari  system,  fixes  the  divisions 
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of  his  palace,  and  allots  different  functions  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  days  of  the  week.  During  the  reign  of  his  succes¬ 
sors  Timur  marches  from  Central  Asia  and  conquers 
Delhi.  His  descendants,  Babar,  Humayun,  Akbar, 
Jahangir,  Shah  Jahan  and  Aurangzeb  consolidated  their 
powers  by  friendship  with  Hindu  chiefs.  Refractory 
rulers  were  subdued  and  fresh  additions  were  made  to 
the  Mogul  Empire  from  time  to  time.  The  Hindu  adhe¬ 
rents  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  were  pitted  against  disloyal 
Hindu  rulers,  and  Man  Singha,  whose  valour  resounded 
from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other,  grumbled  because  the 
Emperor  did  not  give  him  any  respite  from  war,  thinking 
that,  being  disengaged  from  war  abroad,  he  might  organise 
a  Rajput  clique  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  Moguls. 

Strategy  was  no  uncommon  feature  of  the  military 
operations  of  those  days,  and  it  was  adopted  whenever 
direct  warfare  held  no  prospect  of  success.  The  ultima¬ 
tums  issued  to  hostile  rulers  were  written  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  enemies  might  one  day  become  friends,  and 
friends  might  one  day  become  enemies1.  Victors  in 
war  were  honoured  with  rich  presents  and  titles.  The 
age  of  chivalry  had  not  entirely  gone  :  two  Rajput  gladia¬ 
tors  rush  to  a  mortal  combat  in  the  presence  of  two  eminent 
sovereigns. 

The  Begums  of  the  period  display  their  wares,  personal 
splendour  and  precious  gems  to  the  only  and  the  greatest 
customer  of  the  age — the  Emperor  of  Delhi.  Fatima 
Begum,  the  irresistible  daughter  of  Sultan  Shuja‘,  spreads 
her  bewitching  charms  over  the  gallant  heart  of  her 
father’s  enemy  and  nephew,.  Prince  Mu‘azzam.  Gul- 
mukhmal  enters  into  the  seraglio  of  the  diplomatic 
‘  Siliman  Padshah  of  Farrang  ’  who  deputes  to  Secunder¬ 
abad  warlike  spies  and  soldiers  in  the  guise  of  peaceful 
merchants  and  citizens.  Military  conquests  dog  the 
steps  of  commerce,  and  Secunderabad  finds  itself  under 
the  vassalage  of  Farrang.  The  motherly  heart  of  the 
world-famed  queen  Arzumand  Bano  Begum  Mumtaz 
Mahall,  pines  at  thought  of  the  inevitable  fratricidal 
conflict  of  her  spirited  sons,  and  puts  an  end  to  her  life. 

Aurangzeb  sits  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He 
prepares  a  list  of  the  rulers  who  had  not  yet  offered  their 

(1)  The  sixth  pillar  of  B  icon’s  Architecture  of  Fortune  runs  as 
follows:  “  To  follow  that  ancient  precept,  not  constructed  to  any 

point  of  perfidiousness,  but  nobly  to  caution  the  moderation _ that 

we  are  to  treat  our  friend  as  if  he  might  one  day  be  a  foe,  and  our 
foe  as  if  he  should  one  day  be  friend.”  Morley’s  Aphorisms, 
o* 
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submission  to  the  authority  of  which  he  was  now  the 
accredited  symbol.  Sewa-raja’s  reply  to  the  Emperor’s 
threats  would  have  cost  him  his  life  but  for  the  interces¬ 
sion  of  the  son  of  Mirza  Rajah  Jai  Singha  Kuchhwa  of 
Amber.  Scwaraja  escapes  from  captivity,  and  his  cus¬ 
todian  Ram  Singha  naturally  incurs  the  wrath  of  the 
Emperor.  The  Rajput  prince  makes  himself  unworthy 
of  any  further  imperial  confidence  by  loosening  the  bonds 
of  the  imprisoned  Sikh  Guru.  So  off  to  Assam,  and  the 
noxious  airs  and  wraters  of  the  witchcraft-laden  land  of 
Kamrup  !  Sliaista  Khan  offers  the  Raja  of  Amber  a 
reception  which  is  an  object-lesson,  pointing  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  Ilindu-Muslim  friendship  in  the  past,  present 
and  future. 

The  young  ‘  barbarian.’  Prince  Azam,  the  unworthy 
son  of  a  puritanical  father,  misuses  his  powers  in  Bengal, 
and  the  Nestor-like  Shaista  Khan  is  dragged  from  liis 
patriarchal  repose  to  guide  the  destinies  of  that  most 
troublesome  territory  on  the  Lower  Ganges.  The  forces 
of  disruption  begin  to  work  as  soon  as  the  strong  hand  of 
the  Great  Mogul  is  withdrawn  from  the  scene.  Sewai 
Jai  Singha,  the  Raja  of  Amber,  ereates  a  colossal  con¬ 
federacy  with  his  Hindu  allies,  including  Mulahar  Rao, 
and  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  Muhammadan  supremacy 
in  India. 

The  book  is  of  interest  to  all  students  of  Mogul  history  ; 
but  its  primary  importance  to  Assam  can  never  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  Assam,  in  those  horrible  days  of  war  and  foreign 
invasion,  wanted  to  know  about  the  forebears  of  Mir 
Jumla,  Ram  Singha  and  Aurangzeb,  who  were  so  vitally 
connected  with  her  own  destiny.  Assam  demanded 
knowledge  of  Mogul  strategy  and  warfare,  the  elficient 
counteracting  of  which  alone  could  safeguard  her  well¬ 
being  and  independence.  Assam  wanted  to  know  the 
rules  of  courtesy  and  decorum  then  adopted  by  the 
Moguls,  which  was  necessary  for  her  success  in  diplomatic 
missions.  Assam  wanted  to  know  the  position  of  the 
important  centres  of  activity  in  Mogul  India,  so  that  her 
ambassadors  and  agents  might  travel  from  place  to  place 
to  trace  the  movements  of  generals  and  commanders  who 
were  to  be  sent  against  her. 

Anonymity  is  the  rule  of  Assamese  Buranjis.  That 
was  an  age  when  chronicles  served  the  same  purpose  as 
newspapers  and  journals  do  at  present :  the  recording  and 
communication  of  current  events,  with  retrospective 
surveys  of  past  affairs  for  those  to  whom  they  were  neces- 
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sary.  Faithful  narration  of  facts  was  always  accompanied 
by  the  risk  of  provoking  the  animosity  of  men  who  thought 
their  prestige,  personal  or  ancestral,  was  jeopardised 
thereby ;  chronicles  had  to  deal  with  good  deeds  as  well 
as  bad,  and  the  position  of  the  contemporary  historian 
was  always  an  unfortunate  one,  especially  in  view  of  the 
absence  of  any  protective  legislation  safeguarding  bonafide 
narration  and  fair  criticism  of  facts.  So  the  chronicler 
was  driven  to  anonymity,  except  when  chronicles  were 
compiled  under  royal  commission  in  which  case  all  res¬ 
ponsibility  was  transferred  from  the  individual  writer  to 
the  State.  In  the  preamble  to  an  Assamese  Buranji 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Tungkhangiya  Dynasty, 
1681-1806,  the  writer  solemnly  prohibits  the  disclosure 
of  the  facts  stated  therein  to  any  one  but  to  a  trusted 
friend,  not  even  to  one’s  son  if  he  was  of  an  unreliable 
character,  adding  that  betrayal  of  trust  amounts  to  an 
indecent  gesture  shown  to  one’s  mother1.  When  we 
remember  that  even  in  English  journalism,  anonymity 
was  generally  superseded  by  the  system  of  signed  articles 
only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century2,  we 
are  not  surprised  at  the  almost  universal  absence  of  the 
chronicler’s  name  in  the  precious  Buranjis  they  have  left 
to  posterity.  No  chronicler  ever  dared  to  touch  even 
the  fringe  of  publication  in  view  of  the  spirit  of  uncritical 
retribution  which  was  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  old  Assam. 
All  this  led  to  the  multiplication  of  Assamese  Khafi- 
Khans. 

Though  the  author  of  Padshah-Buranji  was  free  from 
even  the  remote  possibility  of- any  individual  retribution, 
as  his  theme  concerned  personalities  who  could  never  know 
what  he  had  written  about  them,  yet  he  could  not  extricate 

(1)  Preamble  to  a  MS.  Buranji  compiled  under  the  supervision 
of  Srinath  Duara  Barbarua  in  1803  A.D.  which  is  being  translated 
by  the  present  writer  into  English, — 

“  Salutation  to  Sri-Krishna,  Salutation  to  Ganesa,  Salutation  to 
Parvati.  This  is  the  Buranji  written  in  Saka  1725,  under  the  orders 
of  the  Duara  Barbarua,  keep  it  secretly.  Do  not  give  it  to  your  son 
if  you  have  no  confidence  in  him.  Show  it  to  your  friend  if  he  is  not 
hostile  to  you,  Pandits  have  prohibited  the  betrayal  of  princes ;  and 
if  trust  is  violated  it  amounts  to  an  indecent  gesture  shown  to  one’s 
mother.  So  keep  this  book  in  confidence.  More  specially  it  is  an 
unfathomable  Sashtra,  who  does  ever  find  its  bottom  ?  Even  great 
sages  have  become  victims  of  mistake  :  so  Pandits  should  not  at  random 
find  fault  with  the  book.  If  one  is  bent  upon  detecting  blemishes  he 
will  find  many.  This  Buranji  of  the  Tungkhungiya  dynasty  is  written 
on  Thursday  on  Panchami  Tithi,  on  the  22nd  day  of  Phalguna.” 

(8)  Lord  Morley  :  Studies  in  Literature,  pp.  328-832. 
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himself  ■  from  the  influence  of  the  time-spirit.  Any  proof 
of  his  historical  proclivities  would  have  landed  him  in 
troubles  even  when  he  was  personally  innocent.  It  would 
have  been  certainly  interesting  to  know  who  this  man  was 
who  unfolded  the  romance  of  Delhi  and  Agra  to  his  un¬ 
sophisticated  countrymen.  But  internal  evidence  helps 
us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  abstract  personality  of  the 
author,  of  his  equipment  and  of  his  sources  of  information, 
which  in  the  domain  of  historical  scholarship  is  certainly 
superior  to  the  cravings  of  idle  curiosity. 

The  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  author  were  of 
two  distinct  classes,  —  («)  oral  testimony,  and  ( b )  written 
records. 

(a)  ORAL  TESTIMONY.  -The  author  makes 
positive  references  to  his  sources  of  information  when  it 
was  derived  from  the  lips  of  persons  whom  he  possibly 
met,  as  distinguished  from  information  obtained  from 
written  records.  By  mentioning  the  names  of  his  in¬ 
formants,  he  allows  his  readers  to  judge  the  value  of  the 
narratives  and  he  shrinks  from  any  attempt  to  give  the 
impress  of  authenticity  to  hearsay  evidence. 

( i )  Muhammad  ‘ Ali  of  Secunderabad. — Chapter 
III — A,  dealing  with  the  strategic  conquest  of  Secunder¬ 
abad  by  Siliman  Padshah  of  Farrang  ends  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remark, — “  From  that  time  till  now  Secunderabad 
has  continued  to  be  the  territory  of  Siliman  Padshah. 
The  son  of  Siliman  Padshah  was  entrusted  by  his  father 
with  the  Government  of.  Farrang.  From  this  territory 
of  Siliman  Padshah,  Delhi  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  three 
months’  journey.  Muhammad  ‘All  is  a  Mogul  of  that 
place.  He  is  a  very  great  scholar,  and  knows  all  the 
languages  ( logat )  Arabic  and  Persian.  He  taught  the 
sons  of  Mansur  Khan,  and  for  this  he  received  an  honor¬ 
arium  of  full  rupees  one  hundred  per  month.  The  above 
narration  is  taken  from  his  mouth.” 

Nawab  Mansflr  Khan  was  deputed  in  1678  by  Prince 
Azam,  then  Governor  of  Bengal,  to  occupy  Gauhati  from 
Laluk  Sola  Barphukan,  and  remained  in  Assam  as  the 
Fauzadar  of  Gauhati  for  more  than  three  years,  till  his 
forces  were  defeated  by  King  Gadadhar  Singha  in  1682, 
after  which  Gauhati  was  re-occupied  by  the  Ahoms.  It 
was  a  custom  with  Mogul  governors  and  generals  to  take 
learned  men  *and  aulias 1  with  them  wherever  they 

(1)  One  of  the  double  plurals  common  in  India.  Auliah  is  the 
plural  of  wall  “  saint,”  Ed,  “  Islamic  Culture,” 
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went,  and  Muhammad  ‘All  might  have  also  stayed  with 
the  Nawab  at  Gauhati,  imparting  education  to  his  children. 
Our  author  might  have  come  in  contact  with  him  during 
this  peaceful  period  of  Mansur  Khan’s  Fauzadarship,  or 
even  after  the  defeat  of  the  Nawab’s  forces,  as  post-war 
friendship  between  former  belligerents  is  not  of  unfre¬ 
quent  occurrence. 

About  Mansur  Khan’s  stay  in  Assam,  our  own  Buranjis 
supply  the  most  authentic  information.  Laluk  Barphu- 
kan,  brother  of  Ram  Singha’s  redoubtable  antagonist 
Lacit  Barphukan,  handed  over  Gauhati  to  Mansur  Khan, 
who  was  deputed  to  take  delivery  of  the  same  by  Prince 
A‘zam.  The  only  condition  imposed  by  Laluk  for  this 
bloodless  surrender  of  his  charge  was  the  prince’s  promise 
to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  Assam.  A  chronicle  of 
Class  I  contains  the  following  statement,  — “  On  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  14th  of  Phalgun,  1600  saha,  Nawab  Mansur 
Khan  came  with  his  forces  and  occupied  the  fort  of 
Gauhati ;  and  he  remained  in  possession  of  that  place  for 
three  years  and  five  months.  The  Ahom  King  and  his 
nobles,  after  mature  deliberation,  despatched  an  army 
to  reoccupy  the  fort  of  Gauhati  in  the  month  of  Ashar, 
1604  salca” 

( ii )  Gakulpuri.  — The  story  of  Shah  Jahan’s  in¬ 
terview  with  Prithivi  Shah  is  given  in  full  in  Chapter  IV 
of  MS'  A.  It  also  occurs  in  Chapter  II-B,  where  some 
details  regarding  the  presents  interchanged  between  the 
two  sovereigns  are  omitted.  The  name  of  the  narrator 
is  mentioned  in  MS.  A.,  but  is  omitted  in  B.  This  omission 
is  however  compensated  by  the  insertion  of  the  stories 
of  Timurlane’s  ascendancy  and  Jahangir’s  conquest  of 
Secunderabad,  which  we  do  not  find  in  MS.  A. 

The  concluding  words  of  Chapter  IV- A  are  as  follows,  — 
“  The  two  monarchs  Shah  Jahan  and  Prithivi  Shah  met 
each  other  with  their  soldiers  and  retainers  which  were  as 
large  as  the  sea.  But  there  did  not  occur  any  hitch  or 
misunderstanding,  for  which  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies 
belonging  to  the  two  Kings  were  praised  by  all.  Here  is 
finished  what  was  said  by  Gakulpuri.” 

But  who  was  this  Gakulpuri  ?  The  author  does  not 
mention  his  name,  and  Gakulpur  is  ia  place-name  in  India. 
Toponomous  personal  names  are  not  uncommon  in  India 
and  elsewhere,  e.g.,  Lahori,  Shiraji,  Ardastani,  Jodhpur!, 
Aurangabad!,  etc.  And  in  Assam  the  original  names  are 
generally  omitted,  being  replaced  by  toponomous  appel- 
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latives,  ■  e.g.,  Guahatia  Barua,  Abhaypuria  Rajkhowa, 

Camaguria  Raja  and  so  forth. 

But  our  chronicler,  whose  desire  for  citing  the  sources 
of  his  information  is  manifest,  would  never  have  left  us 
uninformed,  if  he  had  not  known  that  the  word  Gakulpuri 
would  mean  nobody  else  but  one  particular  individual. 
Besides,  as  we  shall  see  presently  the  name  of  our  Gakul¬ 
puri  was  not  known,  for  some  reason,  even  to  his  own 
contemporaries. 

The  great  Gakulpuri  of  Assamese  chronicles  hailed 
from  Brindaban1,  and  his  career  in  Assam  had  enormous 
political  significance,  culminating  in  the  dethronement  and 
execution  of  King  Udayaditya,  1670-1673,  during  whose 
reign  the  Mogul  forces  under  Ram  Singha  were  completely 
defeated.  Gakulpuri  came  to  Assam  as  a  Sannyasi,  and 
lived  first  at  Hajo  and  then  at  Kamakhya,  where  by  his 
religious  observances  and  alleged  power  to  work  miracles 
he  gathered  round  him  a  large  circle  of  enthusiastic 
devotees.  Hearing  reports  of  the  Sannyasi’s  personality, 
King  Udayaditya  took  him  to  his  capital  at  Rangpur,  and 
constructed  for  him  a  monastery,  and  the  Ahom  monarch 
himself  became  his  first  disciple.  The  Sannyasi  exercised 
such  a  hypnotic  influence  upon  the  credulous  King,  that 
he  pressed  the  highly  venerated  abbots  of  ancient 
Assamese  monasteries  to  receive  their  initiation  from  the 
Sannyasi  “  whose  name,  caste  and  origin  were  unknown.” 
A  reaction  set  in  under  the  leadership  of  the  King’s 
brother  who  murdered  Udayaditya  and  himself  occupied 
the  throne  with  the  name  Ramadhwaja  Singha.  The 
first  act  of  his  reign,  1673-1675,  was  the  execution  of  the 
thaumaturgic  Sannyasi. 

Assamese  chronicles,  C.  I.,  are  unanimous  in  saying 
that  the  name  and  origin  of  the  bairagi  or  Sannyasi  of 
Gakulpur  Brindaban  were  never  known,  which  aggravat¬ 
ed  the  irritation  caused  by  the  infatuated  monarch’s  ab¬ 
normal  devotion  to  the  stranger,  especially  at  a  time  of 
ceaseless  hostility  with  foreigners.  So  our  chronicler’s 
inability  to  mention  the  name  of  his  Gakulpuri  informant 
is  excusable.  In  a  manuscript  Buranji  presented  to  me 
by  a  descendant  of  Lacit  Barphukan,  the  name  of  this 
Sannyasi  has  been  specifically  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  as  Paramananda.  So  in  our  opinion,  the  Gakulpuri 
of  our  author  could  be  no  other  than  the  Paramananda 
Bairagi  of  Assamese  history  whose  hypnotic  personality 

(1)  For  an  account  of  Gakulpur,  see  F.  S.  Growse’s  Tirthas  of 
Brindaban  and  Gakulfur ,  J,  A.  S.  B.,  1872,  No.  4, 
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brought  about  the  disastrous  downfall  of  his  royal  devotee 
and  patron. 

{b)  WRITTEN  RECORDS.  -From  the  detailed 
character  of  the  narratives  given  in  some  of  the  chapters, 
we  cannot  but  infer  that  the  author  had  before  him  written 
records  and  documents.  He  gives  the  length  of  the 
periods  intervening  between  the  reigns  of  Judhisthira 
and  Jahangir  in  chapter  IV- A.  The  facts  connected  with 
the  eastern  campaigns  of  Man  Singha  and  Jai  Singha  are 
stated  elaborately.  We  have  specifications  of  the  dis¬ 
tances  between  the  Mogul  capitals  and  other  important 
towns  and  localities.  The  allies  of  Jai  Singha  II  of  Amber 
arc  named,  with  the  number  of  their  soldiers,  horses  and 
camels.  All  this  could  never  be  possible  if  he  had  not 
before  him  ready-made  documents  or  lists.  The  author 
himself  refers  to  existing  chronicles  of  Mogul  India  in  the 
preamble  to  Chapter  VI-  A,  — 

“  After  the  death  of  Jahangir,  his  son  Shah  Jahan  sat 
on  the  throne  in  an  auspicious  moment.  The  events  which 
took  place  during  the  first  eight  years  of  his  reign  are  record¬ 
ed  in  other  books  ;  only  the  events  which  took  place  after 
the  lapse  of  eight  vears  of  his  reign  will  be  found  in  this 
book.” 

In  the  information  derived  from  the  two  classes  of 
sources  we  have  noticed  one  distinction.  The  stories 
narrated  by  Muhammad  ‘Ali  and  Gakulpuri  are  of  a  some¬ 
what  general  character,  not  without  some  flavour  of 
romance,  characteristic  of  orally  transmitted  episodes. 
The  narratives  of  the  second  order  are  marked  by  conges¬ 
tion  of  details  and  subordination  of  sensationalism  to 
facts.  But  each  of  the  narratives  or  chapters  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  historical  idyll,  artistically  conceived  and 
executed,  with  the  constituent  parts  linked  together  by  a 
unity  of  purpose  and  design.  As  we  shall  see,  the  des¬ 
cription  of  the  Naoroza  has  been  inserted  only  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  annual  pesh-kash  which  Cooeh  Bihar  had 
to  transmit  to  the  Emperor  during  its  celebrations.  The 
description  begins  with  the  query,  — “  What  is  Nao-roza,  ?” 
which  the  author  anticipated  invariably  from  his  reader. 
The  history  of  Timurlane  has  been  given  in  order  to 
introduce  us  to  Jahangir. 

As  to  the  source-books  of  the  author,  we  are  absolutely 
in  the  dark.  But  I  would  venture  to  remark  that  in 
addition  to  the  existing  literature  in  Assamese,  he  had 
access  to  Persian  and  Urdu  sources.  This  will  lead  us  to 
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the  question  of  the  author’s  equipment  as  gleaned  from 
the  language  of  the  book. 

Maulana  Muhammad  ‘Ali,  whose  great  scholarship, 
specially  his  proficiency  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  won  for  him 
the  munificent  patronage  of  Nawab  Mansur  Khan,  did  not 
certainly  narrate  his  story  in  the  language  of  the  Assamese 
people,  nor  did  Paramananda  Bairagi,  .  whose  stay  in 
Assam  cannot  have  been  of  very  long  duration.  To  carry 
on  a  conversation  in  Assamese  is  one  thing,  and  to  tell  a 
sustained  story  with  all  the  thrill  and  pieturesqueness  of 
details  is  quite  another  matter.  They  must  have  used 
Urdu  or  Hindi  which  was  easily  understood  by  our 
chronicler,  the  most  assiduous member  of  the  junta  that 
sat  on  a  moonlit  night  to  listen  to  the  romantic  adventures 
of  Rajas,  Omras*  and  Padshahs.  That  the  author  was 
fairly  acquainted  with  Urdu  or  Persian  is  evident  from  the 
large  admixture  of  words  of  Islamic  parlance  in  the  book. 
These  words  have  been  inserted  not  merely  to  impart  to 
his  narratives  an  atmosphere  of  the  Badshahi  Khandan, 
but  they  came  naturally  to  the  writer  which  may  be  due 
to  his  long  contact  with  Ilindi-Urdu-Persian-speaking 
people  and  literature.  We  have  read  other  chronicles  of 
the  period,  but  though  they  have  an  archaic  naivete  of 
their  own,  they  do  not  indulge  in  such  abnormal  use  of  a 
vocabulary  of  non- Assamese  or  non-Sanskritic  origin. 
The  author  of  the  Padshah-Buranji  uses  the  inevitable 
phrase  which  Muhammadan  speakers  or  writers  would 
employ  in  the  same  context.  This  betrays  his  wonder¬ 
ful  knowledge  of  the  ceremonies,  formalities  and  customs 
in  vogue  among  Muhammadans.  A  few  examples  will 
illustrate  our  point,  — 


Zabah 

£■>  ^ 

Aurangzeb  cuts  his  brothers  Dara 
and  Murad. 

Gour  "1 

y 

Shah  Jahan’s  consort  prefers  to 
court  her  burial  with  the  name  of 

Khuda  J 

)  ^ 

Khoda  instead  of  seeing  her  sons’ 
fratricidal  conflict. 

Nikah 

_  Ki 

Z 

Muhammad  Jahan,  the  brother 
of  Shah  Jahan,  marries  the  widow 
of  the  Turk!  Sultan, 

Tamam 

^  L> 

Jai  Singha  is  a  great  hero ;  he 
has  conquered  the  whole  of  Bengal. 

Vilayat 

y  j 

Then  the  province  of  Kashmir 
became  disloyal  to  the  Emperor. 

*  Another  of  the  double  plurals  common  in  India,  Umarah  being 
already  the  plural  of  Amir,  e.g.,  Naw&b  (Ar-  Numb,  plural  of  Na’ib). 

Ed,— “I,  C,  " 
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Shahbaz 


b  U 


3  b » Li 


Haramzada 

1;  r  1 

Haramkhor 

jy^c 1  y 

Takht 

4 Arzhi-‘Arzah  ^  f  ^ 

Fatiha 

r»J  ts 

D‘oa-sepasi 

-  L~  U 

— >  V 

Takid 

K 

Baghal 

Waq'aya- 

Dakhil 

0  £3  ) 

Padshah- 

O  j  *02*  S  (.£ 

Hazrat 


Rungaddin  said  to  Sarbabhaum 
Chandra, — “  Well  said.  Pandit, 
your  words  are  wholesome  to  me.” 

Shah  Jahan  wrote  to  the  Adil 
Shahi  Sultan,  — “  my  kites  will  tear 
to  pieces  your  royal  falcons .” 
Emperor  Jahangir  said,  — 

“  The  Rajas  and  Jamindars  of 
that  country  are  very  troublesome .” 

Aurangzeb  said  to  his  vazir,  — 
“  Please  tell  me  which  of  the  chiefs 
have  now  become  disloyal  to  us.” 

Shah  Jahan  after  sitting  on  the 
throne  sent  a  letter  to  the  Adil 
Shahi  Padshah. 

f  Sitting  at  the  Roz-adaw'alat, 
Rungaddin  listens  to  the  petitions 
of  complaints. 

The  Kazi  advises  Humayun  to 
invite  men  to  the  feast. 

Sher  Shah  says  that  he  has  be¬ 
come  the  Padshah  of  Delhi  through 
the  blessings  of  all. 

Mir  Jumla  wanted  leave  from 
Shalsta  Khan  very  quickly. 

Man  Singha  carried  in  his  arm- 
pit  dozens  of  Padshahs  like  Hus¬ 
sain  Shah. 

After  submitting  his  report  Man 

Singha  returned  to  Decca. 

b  This  is  known  at  the  two  feet 
of  the  Padshah  Hazrat. 


Sulaiman-  Did  Sulaiman-Paygambar  ever 

Paigambar.  meet  any  injury  at  the  hands 

of  the  ants  ? 


Besides  the  above  the  following  words  are  used  in 
their  appropriate  context,  — 

Behaya  ^ 

Sambhal  J 

Saf  ^ u 
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Akhfin , 

c;.?*  f 

Shitab 

i_)  tiw 

Ghairahu 

ft 

Jin-pan  jal 

J  Vi  vyi? 

‘Amal 

Mahalli 

Nazdagi 

J* 

Qabul-Qarar  j  )  j*  J 

Dil-asa 

Uo 

Sufarish 

In‘am 

*  Uj  1 

Lalach 

Loghat 

O  t  il 

Zahar 

The  author  has  maintained  throughout  the  book  a 
precise  distinction  between  a  Nawab,  a  Raja,  a  Padshah, 
and  a  Padshah -zada.  Other  words  of  the  official  voca¬ 
bulary  are  also  used  correctly;  — 

Waq‘ayanavis 

Khan-Khana 

Sipah-Salar 

Amir-ul- 

Omara 

Mansabdar 

Darbar 

Wazir 

Kawzi 

Diwan 

Hazur-navis 

Panchhazari,  etc. 

Diwan-Khas 

‘Am-Khas 

Farman 

Sirpao. 

The  correct  use  of  words  of  Persian  origin  in  their 
appropriate  context,  and  the  extensive  knowledge  of 
Islamic  history  and  formalities  which  the  book  betrays, 
sometimes  tempt  us  to  think  that  the  author  might  have 
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been  a  Muhammadan  scholar,  to  whom  the  words  and 
the  ideas  came  spontaneously  as  they  do  even  now. 
Hindu  writers  and  speakers  very  rarely  use  those  words 
and  phrases,  unless  they  insert  them  consciously  and 
artistically  to  impart  to  the  narrative  a  realistic  tinge. 
The  knowledge  that  there  were  Muhammadan  writers 
connected  with  the  Assamese  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  would  be  a  discovery  of  the 
highest  importance.  Against  this  presumption  there  is 
the  use  of  the  benedictory  phrase  in  the  beginning  of  a 
Chapter  “  Glory  to  Sre  Krishna  ”  which  a  Muhammadan 
would  never  use,  unless  we  take  it  as  a  mechanical  in¬ 
terpolation  by  subsequent  Hindu  copyists.  At  the  same 
time  the  fundamental  Sanskritie  ring  of  the  vocabulary 
and  construction  which  is  in  consonance  with  the  Assamese 
Vaisnava  works  of  the  period  will  encourage  some  to 
believe  that  the  author  could  not  be  a  Muhammadan. 
But  we  know  that  there  were  learned  Muhammadans 
in  Assam  in  those  days,  some  of  whom  were  appointed 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  who  could  very  easily  acquire 
a  mastery  of  Assamese  prose  style.  Of  the  Muhammadan 
officers  of  the  Ahom  Court,  there  were  10  Diwans,  1 
Nawab-Dekah,  2  Persian  readers  and  one  engraver, 
“  who  were  supported  by  the  State  according  to  the  old 
custom  in  Assam,”  and  our  author  might  be  one  of  them. 
There  were  also  learned  Hindus,  accomplished  in  Persian, 
which  was  an  indispensable  symbol  of  culture  and  an 
easy  passport  to  official  preferments. 

Of  the  Hindus  conversant  with  Muhammadan  history 
and  culture,  there  were  the  ambassadors  of  Assam,  whose 
ingenuous  retorts  stupefied  distinguished  Mogul  generals 
and  whose  training  and  accomplishments  were  viewed 
with  jealousy  by  fellow-plenipotentiaries  of  other  nations1. 
The  idea  of  compiling  the  Padshah-Buranji  might  be 
conceived  and  executed  by  one  of  them.  So  the  question 
regarding  the  identity  of  the  author  will  remain  ever 
open,  until  we  come  upon  new  and  independent  evidence, 
or  read  the  chronicle  more  critically  from  this  standpoint 
than  has  yet  been  done. 

(1)  For  such  a  retort  see  the  story  of  the  Himalayan  bluff 
made  by  the  Assamese  ambassador  Kaupatia  Madhabcharan  to 
Ram  Singha,  in  Mir  Jumla  and  Ram  Singha  in  Assam.  A  Kachari 
Kataki  or  envoy,  when  accused  by  the  Ahoms  of  untraditional 
conduct  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  his  King  did  not  train 
Kachari  ambassadors  so  thoroughly  as  was  done  in  Assam. 
Srinath  Duara’s  Assam  Buranji 
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The  last  two  events  mentioned  in  the  P.B.  are  Prince 
A'zam’s  deputation  of  Nawab  Mansflr  Khan  to  occupy 
Gauhati,  which  occurred  in  1679  ;  and  (2)  the  formation 
of  a  Rajput-Mahratta  confederacy  under  Jai  Singha  II 
of  Amber  and  Malahar  Rao  Holkar  (according  to  Irvine, 
sometime  between  1719-1731).  While  in  other  chronicles 
dates  are  recorded  to  the  minute,  the  P.  B.  is  curiously 
deficient  in  this  respect,  except  on  one  occasion  when  the 
overthrow  of  Pithor  Raja,  the  last  Hindu  King  of  Delhi, 
is  mentioned,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  have  taken  place  in 
“  the  year  843  of  the  era  of  Sakaditya,”  — as  the  purpose 
of  the  chronicle  was  to  supply  general  information,  while 
the  chronology  has  been  roughly  maintained  by  the 
sequence  of  the  monarchs  which  is  stated  with  precision. 

The  two  dates  1679  A.D.  and  1719-1731  A.  D.  are  no 
indication  of  the  exact  date  of  composition.  The 
Chapter  on  the  Nawabs  of  Dacca,  where  the  episode  of  the 
first  date  occurs,  and  the  other  on  the  allies  of  Jai  Singha 
II  might  be  subsequent  additions  to  the  main  chronicle, 
while  the  story  heard  orally  from  Gakulpuri  must  have 
been  put  in  black  and  white  not  later  than  1673  A.D.,  in 
which  year  the  Sannyasi  was  executed.  Muhammad 
‘All  remained  in  Assam  during  the  Fauzdarship  of 
Mansur  Khan,  1679-1682,  during  which  period,  or  soon 
after,  his  story  must  have  been  recorded.  The  different 
chapters  may  have  been  compiled  at  different  periods, 
and  may  also  be  by  different  authors. 

The  habit  of  putting  together  separate  works  on  the 
same  subject,  though  by  different  authors  was  not  un¬ 
common  in  Assam.  We  have  come  across  chronicles 
which  end  in  the  events  of  1682,  but  they  contain  a  list 
of  Assamese  Kings  up  to  the  year  1826.  A  single 
manuscript  sometimes  served  the  purpose  of  a  modern 
shelf  of  books,  and  the  combination  of  several  works  of 
the  same  interest  eliminated  the  necessity  of  preparing 
separate  thick  wood-covers  which  generally  enclose  each 
Assamese  manuscript.  The  date  of  transcription  does 
not  give  us  any  clue  to  the  date  of  composition,  beyond 
fixing  the  latest  date  for  the  same. 

The  language  of  the  book  is  in  keeping  with  that  of 
other  chronicles  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  a  compilation  dealing  with  the  antecedents 
of  Mir  Jumla  and  Ram  Singha,  and  the  previous  history 
of  the  monarchs  of  Delhi,  was  most  acutely  felt  when  the 
Mogul  generals  were  knocking  at  the  gate  of  Assam, 
threatening  to  destroy  her  independence  and  solidarity. 
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So,  taking  all  things  together,  we  may  easily  surmise 
that  the  main  bulk  of  the  book  was  compiled  between 
1663  and  1685  A.D.,  and  the  copy  of  Manuscript  A  was 
made  later  than  1731  A.D.  Manuscript  B  could  not  have 
been  copied  earlier  than  1793  A.D.  The  character  of  the 
script  and  the  present  condition  of  the  ink  further  support 
such  a  conclusion. 

Scholars  who  have  devoted  their  life  to  the  unfolding 
of  the  history  of  the  Delhi  Sultanate,  or  who  have  access 
to  an  extensive  library  of  books  and  manuscripts  on 
Mogul  India,  will  be  better  judges  of  the  value  of  the 
Padshah-Buranji  as  a  source-book.  Rut  as  I  do  not 
belong  to  either  of  these  two  categories,  I  offer  my  remarks 
in  a  tentative  manner,  with  the  hope  that  my  more  for¬ 
tunate  fellow- workers  stationed  in  livelier  centres  of 
historical  culture  will  excuse  the  observations  of  a  man 
who  lives  in  a  place  where  generals  were  sent  by  the  Great 
Moguls  as  a  good  riddance  or  as  a  punishment  for  delin¬ 
quency  in  imperial  duties,  a  place  which  abounds  in 
mosquitoes  but  not  in  books,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
surcharged  with  germs  of  lingering  diseases  and  death, 
but  not  with  indomitable  and  widespread  zeal  for  learning 
and  scholarship. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  what  will  be  the  total 
output  of  new  information  derivable  from  the  Padshah- 
Buranji.  But  the  value  of  a  historical  document  is 
never  judged  by  the  amount  of  fresh  revelations  which  it 
contains.  Facts  already  accepted,  or  settled  as  in¬ 
controvertible,  gain  additional  meaning  and  force  when 
they  are  confirmed  by  statements  recorded  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  historical  work,  compiled  in  a  detached  corner 
under  a  curious  juxtaposition  of  circumstances,  where 
the  author  had  access  to  sources  which  might  now  be  lost. 
This  confirmation  from  independent  quarters  guards  the 
so-called  settled  facts  from  future  dislodgement  and 
refutation.  When  material  corroborations  are  accompanied 
by  occasional  discrepancies  on  minor  points  from  the 
synthetic  reconstructions  of  academic  historians,  the 
disagreement  only  points  to  one  possibility  that  our 
author  had  materials  which  are  now  lost  or  forgotten; 
all  our  settled  facts  would  not  have  been  recorded  as 
such  if  access  to  the  lost  materials  had  been  attainable. 
Of  facts  of  a  confirmatory  character  we  have  many  in 
our  Padshah-Buranji.  Besides  there  are  numerous  discre¬ 
pancies,  which,  instead  of  detracting  from  the  value  of 
the  book,  only  serve  to  open  a  new  line  of  enquiry ;  they 
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also  give  us  a  glimpse  into  the  mass  of  materials  which 
are  no\V  effaced  through  the  influence  of  time,  and  to 
which  our  author  had  evidently  some  access. 

Chronicles  are  compiled  everywhere  on  the  basis  of 
information  gathered  from  written  documents,  as  well  as 
from  verbal  reports  of  reliable  eye-witnesses  and  other 
informants.  Several  Persian  chronicles  of  the  Mogul 
court  were  indebted  to  the  testimony  of  oral  reporters. 
The  evidence  of  learned  scholars  like  Muhammad  6 All 
and  Gakulpuri  would  have  been  utilised  by  Muhammadan 
chroniclers  if  such  an  opportunity  was  ever  found,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  discarded  as  utterly  untrustworthy. 
Here  for  the  first  time  we  have  in  the  pages  of  the  Padshah- 
Buranji  the  unexploited  fact-lore  stored  in  the  minds 
of  these  twro  not  absolutely  negligible  personalities,  which 
would  have  been  welcomed  in  the  illuminated  nastaliqs 
of  Muhammad  Qasim  Hindu  Shah  Firishtah  and  Muham¬ 
mad  Amin  bin  Abu’l-IIasan  Qazwini. 

1  will  now  proceed  to  cite  a  few  instances  to  illustrate* 
from  the  Padshah- Bur  an ji,  re-affirmations  of  hitherto 
accepted  facts,  corroborations  of  doubtful  issues,  devia¬ 
tions  from  settled  conclusion,  as  well  as  fresh  revelations 
of  a  significant  character. 

(1)  The  Muhammadan  victor  of  the  ltajput.  prince 
Pithor  Raja  is  given  in  the  P.B.  as  Rungaddin  Padshah, 
son  of  Muhammad  Shah  of  Alamanja,  King  of  Nako, 
whose  capital  was  at  Majitpur.  The  author  specifically 
mentions  that  Hinduan  ended  with  Pithor  Raja.  The 
establishment  of  Muhammadan  supremacy  in  India  is 
aseribed  to  the  salca  era  843,  or  921  A.D.,  the  only  date 
recorded  in  our  chronicle.  This  contradicts  the  universal¬ 
ly  accepted  conquest  of  Delhi  by  Muhammad  of  Ghor  in 
1192  A.D.  after  the  defeat  and  execution  of  Pithor  Raja, 
the  Chauhan  prince,  v .  post. 

(2)  The  first  Muhammadan  conqueror  of  India,  in  the 
P.B. ,  divides  his  palace  into  several  compartments,  viz., 
Mardana-mahall,  Zanana-mahall,Diwan-Khas,  Roz-Diwan 
Khan  sama,  Roz-adewalat ;  each  of  the  seven  days  in  the 
week  has  a  particular  function  allotted  to  it.  This  division 
was  kept  up  by  subsequent  Muhammadan  rulers  of  India. 

(3)  The  mansabdari  system  was  first  introduced  by 
the  victor  of  Pithor  Raja,  according  to  the  P.B.  His 
army  consisted  of  600,000  horse,  which  were  placed  under 
properly  graded  mansabdars  and  Fauzadars  in  command 
of  7,000,  6,000,  6,000,  4,000,  3,000,  2,000,  1,000,  800,  500  » 
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and  150  :  and  contingents  were  stationed  at  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Mansabs  indicated  actual  commands, 
and  not  mere  titular  ranks  into  which  some  of  them 
dwindled  under  the  successors  of  Akbar.  Vincent  Smith, 
in  his  Akbar ,  p.  362,  says  that  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
grading  of  mansabdars  was  in  the  time  of  Babar. 

(4)  According  to  the  P.B.,  the  sons  of  Shah  Jahan 
had  the  following  mansabs,  —  Dara,  mansab  20,000,  and 
sawar  20,000  ;  Shuja‘,  mansab  15,000  and  sawar  15,000  ; 
Aurangzeb,  mansab  15,000,  and  sawar  15,000.  After 
the  subjugation  of  Bengal,  Raja  Man  Singha  was  allowed 
by  Jahangir  to  retain  his  mansab  of  8,000.  But  Prof. 
Beniprasad,  in  his  History  of  Jahangir,  p.  119  n.  says 
“  Man  Singha,  Mirza  Shah  Rukh  and  ‘Aziz  Kokah  the 
Khan-A‘zam  were  the  three  personages  who  attained  to 
7,000.” 

(5)  In  Prof.  Jadunath  Sarkar’s  History  of  Aurangzeb, 
vol.  II.,  pp.  260-261,  Sultan  Muhammad,  the  eldest  son 
df  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  accompanies  Mir  Jumla  in  the 
pursuit  and  subjugation  of  Shuja‘;  the  Prince  who  was 
previously  betrothed  to  Shuja”s  little  daughter  Gulrukh 
Banu,  now  marries  her,  and  deserts  Mir  Jumla,  and  joins 
his  father-in-law’s  camp.  In  the  P.B.,  Sultan  Mu‘azzam 
steps  into  the  place  of  his  elder  brother,  Shuja”s  daughter 
being  named  Fatima. 

(6)  Prof.  Beniprasad  in  his  Jahangir,  pp.  97-98,  gives 
a  brilliant  description  of  the  Nao-roza  festivities,  which 
materially  agrees  with  that  of  the  P.B.  In  the  latter  the 
Emperor  is  mentioned  in  unambiguous  terms,  as  the  only 
man  who  has  access  t  o  the  fancy  bazaar,  whereas  no  such 
prerogative  is  hinted  at  in  Prof.  Beniprasad’s  account, 
where,  from  the  pitching  of  the  tents  of  the  nawabs  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  flowing  of 
wine  in  rivulets,  the  uncritical  reader  may  think  that  they 
also  were  not  denied  access  to  the  ladies’  bazaar.  Prof. 
Beniprasad  believes  that  the  Nao-roza  festivities  continued 
for  nineteen  days  ;  but  the  P.B.  corroborates  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Mandelslo  and  Terry  that  Nao- 
r6za  meant  nine  days,  and  that  its  celebration  continued 
for  nine  days. 

(7)  The  P.B.  is  precisely  accurate  in  occasionally 
designating  Mir  Jumla  as  M‘azum  Khan  and  Mirza  Mula 
and  Prince  A‘zam  as  ‘A‘zamtara,  and  in  this  he  follows 
the  nomenclature  adopted  in  other  Assamese  chronicles, 
C.  1.  We  learn  from  Bernier,  Travels  (Constable),  p.  16  n, 
that  Mu‘azzam  Khan  was  Mir  Jumla’s  surname ;  while 
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Irvine  in  his  Later  Moguls,  vol.  I,  p.  2,  says  that  Prince 
A‘zam' is  usually  styled  ‘Ali-jat  and  often  A‘zam  Tara. 

But  we  have  not  been  able  to  know  why  Man  Singha 
is  always  referred  to  in  the  P.B.  and  in  C.  1.  as  Mandhata. 

(8)  In  the  P.B.  Mir  Jumla  is  described  as  the  son  of 
Mirza-IIazaru  ;  the  general’s  son  Masudami  Khan  is  left 
at  Dacca,  when  Mir  Jumla  marches  against  Cooch  Behar 
and  Assam.  Is  he  the  same  as  Muhammad  Amin  Khan, 
to  whom,  according  to  Bernier,  Aurangzeb  wrote  the 
famous  letter  mingled  with  tears  of  joy  and  sorrow  ? 

(9)  The  wak‘anavis  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
the  P.B.  He  reports  to  the  Sultan  of  Delhi  when  Timur- 
abad  is  strewn  with  gold  mohurs.  He  accompanies 
Ram  Singha  as  an  impartial  reporter  on  the  activities  of 
the  suspected  Raja.  .Sultan  A‘zam  Tara  tries  to  gag  the 
wak’anavis,  so  that  this  unrelenting  father  may  not  hear 
of  his  misrule  in  Bengal. 

(10)  The  Rajas  of  Amber  were  powerful  Hindu  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Mogul  throne.  Man  Singha  fights  the 
Emperor’s  battles  :  but  he  is  clever  enough  to  see  through 
the  Emperor’s  perpetual  preference  of  himself  for  the 
leadership  of  military  expeditions.  Jai  Singha’s  Rajputs 
place  the  Kuchhwa  Raja  on  the  throne  ;  but  Jai  Singha’s 
stalwarts  propose  to  seize  the  person  of  Shah  Jahan,  and 
he  does  not  intend  to  deviate  an  inch  from  hereditary 
loyalty  to  the  Mogul  satrapy.  Ram  Singha,  directly  or 
indirectly,  allows  Sewa-raja  and  the  Sikh  Guru  to  escape 
f  rom  captivity  and  surveillance. 

(11)  According  to  Vincent  Smith,  Oxford  History,  p. 
395,  Mumtaz  Mahall,  died  in  June  163i,  in  childbirth. 
But  the  P.B.  makes  her  swallow  poison  to  avert  the  sight 
of  her  sons  in  fratricidal  conflict. 

(12)  Aurangzeb  deputes  Nawab  Sulati-fat  Khan, 
Bahadur  Khan  and  Shamsher  Khan  against  the  Sewa-raja, 
Kandarpa  Singha,  but  they  do  not  attain  any  success. 
The  Amber  Raja  is  next  despatched,  who  defeats  the 
Sewa-raja,  and  cajoles  him  to  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
from  whose  palace  he  escapes.  The  career  of  the  Sewa- 
raja  of  our  P.  B.  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  great 
Mahratta  hero,  Shivaji  Maharaj.  If  our  author  had  used 
only  the  word  Seu'a-rqja  we  would  have  taken  it  to  mean 
Shiwaraja,  Shiva-raja  or  Shivaji,  but  the  specific  mention 
of  Kandarpa  Singha,  as  the  antagonist  of  Ram  Singha 
and  the  subsequent  guest  of  the  Emperor,  gives  us  a 
hard  nut  to  crack. 
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(13)  Prof.  J.  N.  Sarkar  writes  in  his  Aurangzeb  III- 
pp.  213-214, — •“  Service  in  Assam  was  extremely  unpo¬ 
pular,  and  no  soldier  would  go  there  unless  compelled. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ram  Singha  was 
sent  to  Assam  as  a  punishment  for  liis  having  secretly 
helped  Shivaji  to  escape  from  captivity  at  Agra.”  This 
is  materially  corroborated  in  the  P.B.,  where  Ram  Singh’s 
deputation  to  Assam  was  caused  by  his  connivance  at  the 
flight  of  the  Siwa-raja  and  the  Sikh  Guru  from  captivity. 

(14)  SECUNDERABAD. — The  description  of  Secun¬ 
derabad  as  given  in  the  P.B.  amounts  almost  to  a  conden¬ 
sed  gazetteer.  I  note  the  salient  points  which  may  be 
helpful  in  identifying  the  place.  — 

Geographical  .'--Secunderabad  or  Hiranagar  is  situated 
on  the  south,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  three  months’  journey 
from  Delhi.  Sec.  was  formerly  a  wilderness  which  was 
reclaimed  by  Sekendar  Padshah  of  Iran.  The  Sultan 
invited  men  from  all  quarters  to  settle  at  Sec.  till  it 
yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  Rs.  40,50,000.  The  king¬ 
dom  measured  220  kos  by  1 03  kos,  and  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  sea-waters,  having  a  moat  as  wide  as  a  river 
on  three  sides  and  the  sea  on  the  fourth.  The  moat 
could  be  traversed  longitudinally  in  about  ten  hours. 
The  dike  had  no  mooring  place  for  boats,  and  it  was  filled 
with  monstrous  crocodiles  and  sea-horses.  The  latter 
known  as  Dariai  Gliora,  came  out  of  the  waters  occasional¬ 
ly  to  bask  on  the  bank  where  they  were  seized  by  men  and 
sold  for  Rs.  1,000  to  Rs.  1,500  each.  The  inhabitants 
were  all  Muhammadans,  and  there  was  not  a  single  Hindu 
there.  They  lived  on  maize  and  eggs  of  China  ducks. 
Ri(  e  or  paddy  could  not  be  had  at  See.,  unless  it  was 
taken  there  by  merchants  from  other  places,  in  which 
ease  its  price  used  to  be  Rs.  3  to  Rs.  4  per  seer.  The 
articles  sold  in  the  shops  were  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds, 
rubies,  amber,  corals,  etc.  Sec.  had  an  army  of  60,000 
horse,  in  which  Arabian,  Turuki,  Tazi  and  Suzarni  ponies 
were  used.  It  had  also  a  large  Nawarrah  or  flotilla  of 
Suluf  (Salb),  Batel  (Patil)  and  other  classes  of  war-boats. 
There  was  a  rampart  on  all  sides  of  Sec.  barricaded  with 
natural  trees  and  thick  bamboo-clumps  whose  trunks 
touched  each  other.  The  forts  were  constructed  with 
brick  and  stone,  and  trained  soldiers  were  employed  in 
the  navy. 

Historical ;  —After  the  establishment  of  Sec.  Sekendar 
Padshah  returned  to  Iran,  leaving  Nawab  Ghalib  Khan, 
a  commander  of  9,000,  to  rule  over  the  place  as  viceroy. 
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Siliman  Padshah,  of  Farrang  intending  to  occupy  Sec., 
employed  several  devices  including  the  despatch  of 
soldiers  to  live  in  Sec.  as  peaceful  citizens  and  merchants. 
Ghalib  Khan  was  murdered  by  a  woman  presented  to 
him  by  Siliman.  After  a  series  of  contests  Sec.  was 
conquered  bv  Siliman  Padshah,  and  remained  in  his 
possession  till  Muhammad  ‘  All  narrated  the  story  to  the 
Assamese  chronicler.  Nasir  Muhammad  Padshah  ruled 
at  Sec.  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Jahangir.  The 
Emperor  marched  against  Sec*,  and  after  a  very  hard 
struggle  succeeded  in  conquering  that  kingdom.  Jahan¬ 
gir  established  a  court  and  a  garrison  at  Sec.  with  Amir- 
ul-Omara  Slier  Khan  ‘All  Haft-hazari  as  head.  Muham¬ 
mad  ‘All  was  a  Mogul  hailing  from  Sec.,  which  he  knew 
most  intimately,  this  being  the  reason  why  we  have 
such  an  unusually  elaborate  description  of  that  Kingdom. 

Is  this  Sec.  the  modern  Sec.  in  the  dominion  of  His 
Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  ?  Golconda 
was  established  in  1512  A.D.  by  Sultan  Kuli  Qutb  Shah 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  grandson  of  Mirza  Jehan 
Shah  of  Persia,  vide  Ferishta,  tr.  Briggs,  vol.  3,  p.  322. 
According  to  the  Tarikhi-Qutb-Shah,  a  translation  of 
which  has  been  appended  by  Briggs,  Qutb  Shah  was  fifth 
in  descent  from  Amir  Iskandar.  The  gold  and  diamond 
mines  of  Golconda  were  proverbial  even  in  Europe. 
Siliman  Padshah  of  Farrang  might  be  a  Firinghee  ad¬ 
venturer,  the  strategy  employed  by  him  in  the  conquest 
of  Sec.  seems  to  be  of  an  Occidental  character.  Farrang 
or  Afranj  is  the  name  by  which  Muhammadans  designated 
Franks  or  Firinghees  or  Europeans,  even  so  early  as 
Minhaj-i-Siraj  Abu  ‘Umr-i-'Usman  Al-Jurjani,  the  author 
of  the  Tabaqat-i-N asiri.  The  author  of  the  P.B.  has 
clearly  distinguished  between  the  two  words  Siliman  and 
Sulaiman.  There  are  many  instances  of  Firinghee  con¬ 
quests  in  the  Deccan  during  the  Mogul  period.  One 
will  be  tempted  to  identify  Sekendar  Padshah  with  the 
Macedonian  conqueror,  Alexander  the  Great,  who  founded, 
in  the  East,  Alexandria,  or  Iskenderia  of  the  Arabians, 
Herat,  Nikaia  or  modern  Jalalabad  and  Boukephala  or 
Jhelum.  The  island  state  of  Hormuz,  the  Ormus  of 
Milton,  was  conquered  in  1515  A.D.  by  Alfonso  D’Albu- 
querque,  the  Governor  of  the  Portuguese  Settlements  in 
India.  But  these  places  do  not  answer  in  all  points  the 
description  of  Sec.  as  given  in  the  Padshah-Buranji. 

(15)  Rungaddin  Padshah. — Who  was  this  Rungaddin 
Padshah,  the  vanquisher  of  Pithor  Raja,  the  last  Hindu 
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King  of  Delhi  ?  Sober  history  says  that  the  first  Muham¬ 
madan  victor  of  India  and  the  vanquisher  of  Pithor  Raja 
was  Sultan  Shihabuddin  Mu‘izzuddin  Muhammad  Ghori, 
son  of  Bahauddin,  and  the  generalissimo  of  his  brother 
Ghiyasuddin,  king  of  Ghazni  and  Ghor.  After  the  second 
battle  of  Tarain,  in  which  Pithor  Raja  was  defeated  and 
killed,  Muhammad  Ghori  returned  to  Khurasan  leaving 
his  slave-son  Qutbuddin  Aibak  in  charge  of  affairs  in 
India,  who  occupied  Delhi  and  conducted  the  government 
in  place  of  his  absentee  lord,  Muhammad  Ghori.  After 
the  death  of  Muhammad  in  March,  1206,  Qutbuddin 
succeeded  his  master  as  sovereign  of  the  new  Indian 
conquests  as  the  first  Sultan  of  Delhi.  (See  Vincent 
Smith’s  Oxford  History  of  India,  p.  222).  There  is  no 
mention  in  the  standard  histories  of  India  of  any  Rungad- 
din  or  Ruknuddin  Padshah  sitting  on  the  throne  of  Delhi 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Pithor  Raja. 

The  Tabaqat-i-Nasri  of  Minhaj-i-Saraj  Jurjani  sketches 
the  careers  of  twenty  Ruknuddins,  of  whom  only  four 
have  the  remote  chance  of  being  directly  or  indirectly 
the  original  of  the  Rungaddin  of  our  Padshah-Buranji. 

(i)  Ruknuddin  Khur  Shah,  son  of  Alauddin  Muham¬ 
mad  Shah,  the  last  of  the  Mulahidah  rulers  of  Alarnul  and 
Lanbahsar,  Tabaqat ,  Raverty’s  translation,  pp.  1206-1212. 
The  strongest  fortress  of  Alamut.  was  Majmundiz,  accorl- 
ing  to  Le  Strange’s  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate,  p.  221. 
Hulaku,  the  grandson  of  the  Mogul  conqueror  Chengis 
Khan,  fought  with  Khur  Shah,  the  former  concentrating 
his  forces  at  Mazamdarari  or  Tabaristan  in  Persia.  Alamut 
was  taken  and  dismantled  by  Hulaku  in  1256  A.D., 
and  Ruknuddin  Khur  Shah  v  as  treacherously 
murdered  by  Hulaku.  The  Rungaddin  of  the  Padshah- 
Buranji  is  the  son  of  one  Alamanji  Muhammad  Shah 
who  ruled  at  Majitpur  in  Nako. 

(ii)  Ruknuddin  Ghori  Shanasti,  son  of  ‘Alauddin 
Muhammad  Khwarazm  Shah,  Sultan  of  Iran,  and  conqueror 
of  Khwarazm  or  Khiva,  Samarkand,  ‘Irak,  Ghazni,  Ghor, 
Kabul,  etc.,  and  the  formidable  antagonist  of  Chengis 
Khan.  Muhammad  Shah  occupied  the  throne  of  Ghazni 
and  Ghor  from  Ghiyasuddin  and  his  brother  Sultan 
Shihabuddin  Mui‘zzuddin  Muhammad  Ghori,  and  placed 
his  eldest  son  Jalaluddin  Maugbarni  on  the  newly  conquer¬ 
ed  throne,  while  Ruknuddin  was  placed  in  charge  of  ‘Irak. 
During  the  war  with  Chengis  Khan,  Muhammad  Shah’s 
stronghold  was  Ilal  in  Mazamdaran,  ( Tabaqat  p.  279). 
Muhammad  Shah  died  in  617  A.H.  and  was  succeeded  by 
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Jalaluddin,  and  then  by  Ruknuddin.  The  latter  was  also 
called  Ghuri-Shanasti  or  the  Ghori- breaker,  as  he  was 
born  “  on  the  night  preceding  the  day  on  which  Sultan 
Shihabuddin  Muhammad  Mu‘izzuddin  Ghori  retreated 
from  before  the  gates  of  Khwarazm  in  the  year  601  A.H.” 

p.  281. 

(Hi)  Ruknuddin  Hamzah  Kiwan-ul-Mulk,  the  Kazi 
of  Muhammad  Ghori,  who  was  sent  as  an  envoy  with  an 
ultimatum  to  Pithor  Raja.  p.  466. 

( iv )  Ruknuddin  Sar,  Malik  of  Kidan  in  Ghor,  whose 
name  figures  in  the  list  of  kinsmen  and  relatives  of  Sultan 
S.  M.  Muhammad  Ghori,  p.  491,  and  who  probably 
accompanied  his  master  in  the  latter’s  victorious  cam¬ 
paign  in  India. 

Ferishtah’s  history  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the 
Rungaddin  problem.  Probably,  the  exploits  of  one  of  the 
above  Ruknuddins,  which  must  have  been  stock  themes 
of  gossip,  have  been  extended  to  the  defeat  of  Pithor 
Raja,  and  the  real  hero  S.  M.  Muhammad  Ghori  has  been, 
eclipsed  or  partly  transformed  into  Rungaddin.  The 
Alamanja  and  Majitpur  of  our  narrative  might  be  per¬ 
versions  of  Alamut,  Ual-Mazamdaran  and  Majmundiz. 
Nako  may  be  Lako,  a  liquid  variation  of  the  cerebral  '‘Irak, 
which  is  however  written  correctly  in  the  classes  of  horses 
mentioned  here  and  there,  viz.,  “  Arbi,  Turki,  Sujarni  and 
‘Iraki.”  According  to  the  P.  B- ,  llungaddin’s  successor 
on  the  Alamanji  throne  was  his  son  Sultan  Muhammad 
M‘azum.  We  get  the  names  of  some  of  the  generals  of 
the  expedition,  — Farteijang-khan,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  Rungaddin  ;  Shah  ‘Adil  Khan,  son  of  the  former  ; 
Adam,  Rungaddin’s  brother ;  Jambur  Khan,  Hurzabbar 
Khan,  Hazur  Khan  and  Rahlol  Khan.  Pithor  Raja’s 
commanders  were,  — Unmatta  Singha,  Suranga  Singha, 
Kumud  Singna,  Rana  Singha. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  problem  will 
be  if  we  take  Rungaddin  to  be  Kutbuddin  himself ;  Muham¬ 
mad  Shah,  R’s  father  as  Muizzuddin  Muhammad  Ghori ; 
R’s  successor  on  the  Alamanji  throne,  Muhammad 
M‘azum  as  AI  Mu‘izz-us-Sultan  Taj-ud-din-Yildiz.  The 
dynasty  of  Ghaznivite  rulers  to  which  Muhammad  Gh6ri 
belonged  was  known  as  the  Shanasabaniah  dynasty,  but 
after  the  death  of  Muhammad  Mu‘izzuddin  Ghori,  it  came 
to  be  known  as  Al-Mu‘izzi-us-Sultani  from  Muhammad 
Ghori’s  name  Mu‘izzuddin,  1'abaqat,  p.  496 ;  this  title 
was  applied  to  Muhammad’s  successors  Qutbuddin-Aibak 
in  Delhi,  and  to  Taj-ud-din  Yildiz  in  Ghazni.  We  thus 
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find  an  explanation  for  the  title  Alamanji  used  in  the  P.B. , 
and  the  Assamese  chronicler’s  application  of  the  title  to 
Muhammad  Mu‘izzuddin  Ghori  himself  is  excusable,  as 
it  formed  an  important  bead  in  the  great  conqueror's 
string  of  epithets.  According  to  Minhaj,  Sultan  S.  M.  M. 
Ghori  “  was  wanting  in  children,  and  one  daughter  was 
all  he  had  by  his  wife.”  p.  496-7.  This  fact  was  pointed 
out  to  him  by  a  confidential  favourite,  to  whom  the  Sultan 
replied,  “  Other  monarchs  may  have  one  son,  or  two  sons  : 
I  have  so  many  thousand  sons,  namely  my  Turk  slaves.” 
The  Sultan  did  not  deviate  from  his  word,  and  placed  the 
crowns  of  Ghazni  and  Delhi  on  his  Mamluk  sons  Taj-ud- 
din  and  Qutbuddin.  According  to  the  P.  B.,  Alamanji 
Muhammad  Shah  also  has  no  son,  by  any  of  his  300  wives. 
In  the  multiplicity  of  Ruknuddins  and  Muhammad  Shahs, 
and  the  acceptance  of  slave-sons  as  natural  heirs,  our 
Assamese  chronicler’s  confusion  with  regard  to  certain 
names  figuring  in  the  history  of  a  region  noted  for  its  in¬ 
numerable  principalities  and  chieftains,  is  certainly  ex¬ 
cusable.  That  he  has  been  able  to  steer  clear  through 
this  labyrinth  of  names  and  personages  by  giving  us  facts 
the  essence  of  which  is  in  entire  agreement  with  standard 
histories,  is  matter  for  congratulation. 


S.  K.  Bhuyan. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  study  of  a  Persian  MS  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  individuality  of  the  Copyist,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  this  may  be  diagnosed  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  his 
work  as  a  whole.  Each  Copyist  has  his  individual  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  mode  of  writing,  and  we  must  of  course,  by 
close  observation  and  comparison,  become  familiar  with 
these  in  order  to  read  him. 

With  regard  to  the  errors  which  so  commonly  occur 
in  Persian  MSS.  it  should  be  observed  that  most  of  these 
are  due  to  the  carelessness  or  misconception  of  the  Copyist 
in  his  use  of  the  Arabic  script — a  script  which  lends  itself 
peculiarly  to  error — and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay 
to  point  out  a  number  of  cases  in  which  such  carelessness 
or  misconception  may  tend  to  change  one  word  into 
another,  or  to  confuse  the  reading.  Such  tendencies 
to  error  are  indeed  common  enough  to  furnish  those  who 
keep  them  constantly  in  view  with  some  general  alterna¬ 
tives,  or  even  rules,  by  which  they  may  in  certain  cases  be 
guided. 

A  number  of  more  general  hints  or  remarks  have  been 
added  on  certain  occasional  or  habitual  peculiarities  of 
Copyists  as  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  one’s  guard. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  in  the  consideration 
of  any  passage  these  rules  or  hints  are  only  subsidiary 
to  a  close  study  of  the  context  and  of  the  general  trend 
of  the  Author’s  thought  and  argument,  as  well  as  to  com¬ 
parison  with  other  MSS. 

The  Notes  which  follow  have  been  prepared  from  two 
MSS.  of  the  Ilahi  Nama  of  ‘Attar — one  in  the  British 
Museum  written  in  naskhi,  and  dated  1410  ;  the  other  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  in  nasVlik,  undated,  but  probably 
of  the  17th  Century — as  well  as  from  MSS.  in  the  India 
Office,  others  in  the  British  Museum,  and  an  Indian 
(Lakhnau)  lithographed  edition  of  1872. 
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The  Ilahi  Nama  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
moral  and  Sfifi  works  of  ‘Attar,  the  second  of  the  three 
great  Sfifi  poets — the  first  being  Sana‘i,  and  the  third 
Rfimi.  It  is  treated  in  a  way  rather  characteristic  of 
‘Attar,  which  he  follows  also  in  his  Mantiku ’  t-Tair  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  supposed  teacher  of  the  moral  and  Sfifi 
maxims  is  a  personage  introduced  into  the  poem,  and  not 
the  Author  himself.  Here  the  teacher  is  a  Khalif,  the 
father  of  six  sons,  on  each  of  whom  in  turn  he  inculcates 
these  maxims  in  the  form  of  interesting  stories. 

Besides  the  Ilahi  Nama,  ‘Attar  wrote  more  than  thirty 
works  of  great  interest  for  Sfifism,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  of  all  those  only  the  Mantiku  ’ t-Tair ,  and  a  small 
treatise,  the  Pand  Nama,  have  been  published  in  texts  and 
translations — the  former  very  unsatisfactorily,  the  latter 
as  became  a  scholar  so  far  in  advance  of  his  time  as  the 
Baron  Sylvestre  de  Sacy. 

In  the  older  MSS.  (let  us  now  resume),  especially  those 
written  in  naskhi,  we  have  to  deal  with  various  archaisms 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  later  MSS.,  and  the  present 
writer  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  expressing  his  personal 
opinion  that  the  retention  of  these  in  a  printed  text  is  not 
only  unnecessary  but  also  confusing. 

Among  such  archaisms  may  be  more  particularly 
mentioned  the  dot  over  the  letter  dal  in  certain  cases,  the 
sign  sukun  often  suffixed,  the  form  ank  for  anki,  and  the 
sign  hamza  suffixed  to  a  mute  he  before  a  vowel  sound  in 
the  next  word,  to  show  that  a  spiritus  lenis  and  not  h 
must  be  heard  before  the  vowel  sound.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  no  one  who  could  spell  would  pronounce 
thf'  h  and  the  hamza  only  confuses  the  reading,  since  it 
may  easily  be  taken  for  a  hamza  of  more  significance. 

So  far,  we  have  for  the  most  part  been  considering  the 
mistakes  made  in  words,  but  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
satisfactory  text  we  have  also  to  take  into  account  the 
general  merits  of  the  Copyist,  and  to  consider  how  far  he 
is  qualified  to  perform  his  task.  The  necessity  for  this 
arises  from  the  fact  that  in  far  too  many  cases  the  Copyist 
constitutes  himself  also  an  Editor,  and  exercises  his  indi¬ 
vidual  judgment  (or,  generally,  want  of  judgment)  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  what  he  considers  a  satisfactory  text. 
The  most  flagrant  example  of  this  is  found  in  his  addition 
in  many  places  of  superfluous  verses  to  a  poem.  When  the 
Author  has  fully  and  clearly  expressed  his  thought, 
and  any  addition  would  only  dilute  and  weaken  it, 
the  Copyist  in  his  wisdom  often  thinks  that  some 
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amplification  or  explanation  is  required,  and  adds  a  num¬ 
ber  of  verses  of  his  own.  These  spurious  verses,  however, 
may  be  fairly  easily  detached  by  any  Editor  who  has 
sufficient  experience  and  judgment  for  the  task. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  wc  are  dealing  ehiefly, 
as  mentioned  above,  with  the  mistakes  made  in  words, 
and  we  are  fortunate  in  possessing  two  MSS.  so  authori¬ 
tative  as  those  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian 
Library,  since,  in  their  more  general  correctness,  they 
help  us  materially  in  the  detection  of  such  alternatives, 
rules,  and  habitual  or  occasional  errors  as  form  the  subject 
of  the  present  essay. 

The  MSS.  of  ‘Attar’s  works  arc  on  the  whole  notoriously 
corrupt,  and  for  a  translation  which  I  have  made  of  his 
Ilahi  Nama  I  have  been  guided  mainly  by  these  two,  of 
which,  however,  the  British  Museum  MS.  of  1410  is  the 
more  trustworthy.  Additional  MSS.  consulted  have  been 
others  in  the  British  Museum,  and  several  in  the  India 
Office.  The  Indian  (Lakhnau)  edition  of  1872,  which  I 
have  also  used,  is  remarkable  as  following  rather  closely 
the  B.M.  MS.  of  1410,  but  it  is  subject  to  the  vagaries, 
common  to  most  Indian  lithographs. 

The  Bodleian  MS.  differs  to  some  extent  in  certain 
places  (especially  in  the  Introduction)  from  that  of  the 
British  Museum,  but  the  India  Office  MSS.  are  generall  y 
so  different  and  evidently  so  corrupt  as  to  be  of  little  us;'e 
for  the  formation  of  a  text,  though  they  help  to  serve  tl/ie 
purpose  of  this  essay,  for  which,  of  course,  inferior  MSf,S. 
are  as  indispensable  as  superior  ones. 

A  number  of  the  following  Notes  may  be  adopted  as 
rules,  but  the  majority  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  caution¬ 
ary  suggestions  which  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  when  the 
sense  of  passages  cannot  be  well  made  out  from  readings 
afforded.  They  may,  I  think,  be  followed  with  sufficient 
confidence,  since  only  such  alternatives  have  been  offered 
as  resemble  one  another  enough  to  make  them  plausible. 

They  are  corroborated  too  by  the  fact  that  the  alter¬ 
native  preferred  by  me  in  my  (unpublished)  text  of  the 
Ilahi  Nama  makes  good  sense,  whereas  the  alternative 
rejected  does  not.  At  the  same  time  the  alternatives 
offered  here  are  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  emenda¬ 
tions)  in  no  case  conjectural,  but  are  all  supported  by 
quotations  from  the  MSS.  consulted — quotations  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  serve  as  independent  passages  intelligible 
to  the  reader,  and  to  justify  my  choice  out  of  the 
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alternatives  presented.  The  length  of  the  quotations  will 
also,  I  think,  afford  some  additional  interest  to  the  subject 
and  make  it  more  generally  acceptable. 

The  Notes,  though  not  very  numerous,  are,  1  think, 
sufficient,  when  supported  by  the  studies  and  investiga¬ 
tions  previously  mentioned,  to  help  appreciably  in  the 
formation  of  a  text,  and  to  afford  a  nucleus  for  a  more 
extensive  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  labour  of  the  study 
and  collation  of  MSS.,  however,  being  so  great,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  anything  like  a  terminal  essay  would  be  a  work 
of  years,  and  in  the  meantime  the  reader  must  make  the 
best  use  he  can  of  this  ^ y  I  (.»* 

I  have  quoted  the  passages  in  which  the  correct  alter¬ 
native,  as  I  take  it,  is  found  from  my  own  (unpublished) 
text,  in  order  to  make  them  as  intelligible  as  possible. 
Preceding  (them  in  a  single  hemistich),  is  given  the  in¬ 
correct  alternative,  and  following  them  a  translation.  I 
have  also  given  a  short  abstract  of  each  Story  from  which 
the  passages  have  been  taken,  as  an  additional  help  towards 
understanding  them. 

The  British  Museum  MS.  is  alluded  to  as  B.M.,  that  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  as  B.L.,  those  of  the  India  Office 
as  I.O.  559,  350,  and  the  Indian  lithographed  edition  as 
L.E.  This  last  I  have  taken  as  MS.  since  the  Editor,  I 
think,  may  be  considered  not  only  as  an  Editor  but  also 
as  a  Copyist. 

In  the  Notes  following,  the  alternatives  discussed  have 
been  overlined. 

Many  more  examples  of  each  one  might  have  been 
quoted  if  it  had  seemed  necessary. 

WORDS  CONFUSED, 

vl  >  for  ^  1 

[On  an  intensely  cold  and  snowy  winter’s  night  Sultan 
Malik  Shah,  the  Seljukide,  wonders  if  any  one  is  keeping 
guard,  and  looks  out  of  his  tent.  He  sees  no  guard,  but 
only  a  poor  stranger  lying  down  in  the  snow,  and  in  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Sultan  doing  the  office  of  one.  In  reward  for 
this  he  is  promoted  by  the  Sultan  to  high  honours  ]. 

I.  O.  559,  350  (Discourse  12)  :  - 

U  V  (D  V  wi  1  |»h* 
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B.M,  B.L,  L.E. 

y.  •>  j  ^3v_f  ^  *  l  j  j )  ^  b  *-£>  b  j 

U  w  OaU  «,  b  jy*  yj  I  '(*+  ^  ^  ^  r"  y/-/  Pm  bb  / 

^  J ||>  y_^»  0  1  J  jy  UaLu.  ^.i"  ^  J  If  J  I  ^  j  l>  p 

•  1/  ^,1*  J  ^  f  A  )*  |*i<*  *  Li  ^  I  ,*jkf  lAJb  ^  U  j 

^  •  J  ^  dU^  lX&  X  t/  J  O^SJ  ^Jb  t/  ^8  J 

b  »  t£  ^  1}  ff  I  r  r  >•£  b  »  1  ^*Jb  m"*  ^  m  t».  13  I  j* 

“At  the  sound  of  the  Sultan’s  footsteps  the  man  sprang 
from  his  place  on  the  road  and  shouted  to  the  King  : 

“  Ho,  there  ;  who  are  you  ?”  The  King  immediately 
said  : 

“  I  am  the  exalted  Sultan,  O  friendly  man. 

But  who,  pray,  are  you,  O  active  man,  who  on  such  a 
night  guard  the  King  ?” 

“The  man  opened  his  mouth  and  said  :  “  O  King,  I 
am  a  stranger  with  no  home  to  call  my  own. 

“I  have  no  place  of  abode  save  the  King’s  threshold  ;  I 
have  no  course  save  the  service  of  the  king. 

‘‘So  long  as  my  soul  and  body  are  in  company  my  head 
will  be  there  where  is  the  foot  of  the  King.” 

for  ^  1 

[  Alexander,  the  Great,  is  wandering  in  the  land  of 
darkness  in  search  of  the  Water  of  Life,  when  he  comes 
across  a  great,  resplendent  ruby,  and  thinks  it  is  for  his 
guidance  m  the  darkness,  but  hears  by  a  voice  from  the 
Unseen  that  it  is  to  guide  a  great  swarm  of  ants  to  their 
abode  when  astray  ;  and  through  this  he  receives  a  dis¬ 
couraging  lesson  on  his  own  littleness.] 

B.  M.  (Discourse  14) : 

B.L.,  L.E. 

*  ^  •  Oi  1  ’ )  )  15  <i>  1  J  U  cl 

j*  **/ •  0 P ^  •  j  Vj  ^ p »*•  i >>* 
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0  j  '  *1  J*  )  y^A  r *  yj  )*>  °i  '  )  J  3*.  Iff  1  J  0* 

.  J  Ui  ?  *£.1  J  i>*  ^  i  Ji  ./Joy  b  ^  1  yH  w  U*. 

tt>  J  j  J"  >®-*M  1  tt,  5  JJ'*  yj^ji  (t)  I  j  J  y  ’  /  «>'•  I  v* 

»  f  ji  *  1&.  j  1  Oi  ^  »  J  J*/  ^  1  J  yA  tj>  I  J  ji  ^ 

/*  ^  j  y*jt{  j  ^•vXw.  i»j  f  u>a/  i5a<*  y  yJ* 

“When  he  had  become  frustrated  by  the  obscurity  of  the 
road,  and  both  army  and  King  were  bewildered, 

“A  great  ruby  came  to  view,  at  the  sight  of  which  one 
would  become  dazzled  and  stupefied. 

“He  saw  on  every  side  thousands  of  ants,  each  one  has¬ 
tening  from  a  different  direction. 

“He  thought  that  the  ruby  had  come  to  light  on  account 
of  his  helplessness  (in  the  dark). 

“An  address  was  vouchsafed  him  that  this  resplendent 
light  was  burning  on  account  of  the  swarm  of  ants  ; 

“So  that  by  the  light  the  ants  when  astray  might  know 
where  their  abode  was. 

“Now  Alexander  grew  hopeless  there,  thinking  how  stone 
had  become  a  jewel  for  the  sake  of  an  ant.” 

Another  example  of  ^  I  for  1 

[  The  following  Story  treats  of  the  instability  of  the 
world  and  its  destruction  of  all  those  whom  it  has  cherish¬ 
ed]. 

B.  M.  (Discourse  17) : 

ii>j Am  yi  j  i  'S**- ►jjy 

B.L.,  L.E. :  — 

j/j  I  *Vr 

J  1  ji  yy  i-  h  j-,  4>i  jJ  b  y 

^  <s>  *  3  ’ 

lb  y  <5  y*  (•*  y 

*  1  J  }•  O*  1  3& 

rW^J  ^  )  <>£*•  'J*1 


V  1  Ob.  0  }  s  t  ^  f  ^ 

yjJ  1  )  (D  1  ^  )  iyj*  A 

Oli  1  ^  yj*  (y  1-1  1  yji  J 

10w.*K  oAj  V  UaS  (y  1  j  J 

tlf  \j  )  J  y 

&*l  1  y  k  j  1*  fi  ^ 
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“Thus;  spoke  the  Lord  of  the  afflicted  :  “  It  is  not  very 
wonderful  in  the  case  of  sheep 

“That  they  can  drive  them  ignominiously  to  cut  off 
their  heads  so  wretchedly  ; 

“For  they  are  without  intelligence  and  know  not ;  hence 
they  run  towards  the  slaughter-house. 

“But  we  must  wonder  at  the  buteherH  who  has  know¬ 
ledge  and  has  pursued  it — 

“Knowing,  as  he  does,  that  they  will  suddenly  cut  off 
his  head  also  in  this  road — 

‘‘(  We  must  wonder,  I  say)  how  he  can  settle  down  free 
from  care  and  as  if  secure  ;  moving  not,  but  settling  down 
with  a  tranquil  heart.” 


&  for  J 

[  The  Story  is  of  Alexander’s  journey  in  quest  of  the 
Water  of  Life  and  of  a  miraculous  drum  and  a  collyrium 
box.  The  following  verse  speaks  of  the  last  ]. 

L.E.  (Discourse  14)  : 

*1  •>  v_r  je  (3  b  '•'*  j  ^  j  •>  r~ 

B.M.,  B.  L.  : 

kj  4  0  U*  /  o  ^  ^  J  ^4-*  r*  jr  J 

“The  person  who  with  a  style  applied  some  of  the  colly¬ 
rium  would  see  from  the  Fish  to  the  legs  of  the  Higher 
Throne.” 


[The  Story  describes  how  Nimrod  as  an  infant  is 
saved  after  a  shipwreck,  and  subsequently,  given  great 
power,  becomes  inordinately  proud  and  rebels  against 
God.  The  littleness  of  worldly  conceptions  and  of  man 
is  then  spoken  of]. 

I.  O.  350  (Discourse  14) ; 

\J»*  ^  ^  ^  p  rf~ 

B.M.,  B.L.,  I.  0.  559,  L.  E, 
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v^*"  ^  ) '  rs  ;yi  j  ^  ;?■  £' 

^  ^  ^  ^  rf~  o*'*'"  ^  *  j  3  j  )  ^  !**•  j  If  r*A 

(For  the  Arabic  quotation  sec  the  Kur’an.  X.25.  Here 
ii>  ^  must  he  read  for  Ka’anna  mel  causa). 

“You  arc  not  higher  than  the  sky  ;  learn  from  it ;  for  it 
also  plunges  headlong  (into  the  sea)  night  and  day 

“All  the  concerns  of  the  world,  from  mote  to  sun — 
why  do  you  inquire  into  them  ?  “  The  ground  is 

bare  as  though  it  teemed  not.  yesterday. ” 

w  1  for  j  1 

(This  may  happen  sometimes,  though  not  always, 
through  carelessness  as  to  madda  whilst  the  letter 
ze  ( j  )  often  becomes  nun  (  u  ),  or  vice  versa). 

[The  inevitability  of  death.  Even  the  earth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  constituted  of  the  dust  of  the  dead). 

B.M.,  B.L.  (Discourse  16)  : 

J  IXiUs  . _ ^  ]  jj 

L.E.  : 

i_5  j  gi*  i  ^  j  J  J  •“*- 

•  ]  j  j  J  i  0  Ui  1  &  £>  j*  I  *  1^*  f  lj  *  kX^xi  * )  I  ^ 

^  IXxlk  .  j  ]  ^  1  kV*  kX)  kX’  j  j*  lV’  kX  ^ 

I.  O.  MSS.  read  differently  559  :  j  lX»ho  ai*.  530  : 

j  UaJIa  ^  1  Jkfa. 


“Solomon  asked  for  a  jug  one  day,  such 

that  he  might  drink  some  water  from  it  without  any 
pain  of  heart  : 

“A  jug  that  had  not  been  made  of  the  dust 
of  some  dead  person  fallen  on  the  way. 

“They  had  much  search  made  for  such  earth,  but, 
wondrous  to  relate  !  they  could  not  get  it  from  any 
seeker.” 
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j  1  for  ©  J 

[The  humility  of  a  certain  dying  Shaikh  who  has  so 
humble  an  opinion  of  his  religious  state  that  he  expresses 
a  wish  not  to  be  buried  amongst  Muslims]. 

I.  O.  350  (Discourse  17)  : 

t)  )  j  j  l  cVA— *  j 

B.M.,  B.L.,  L.E.  ! 


&  J  *  J^A  (•)  1  «*"  j 


c* 

j  J  ^  rif 

o-i •  UsX 

a>j  C 

(JU 

y  UjLm 

» 

J  • 

Ji  ) 

pjb  )  J&6 

d*l  1 

CJ*  r* 

^lji  , 

jj.j  j 

(S)  )& 

r  ■>  1 

JJ 

viJ 

l-isj  1  j 

}  Oft*** 

'  J  1  jii  / 

JLJ 

»  1 

(•*£  )  rJ  &  1  )  r}\& 

3 

O 

lw 

,  u. 

“A  certain  Shaikh  reached  the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy  ; 
after  that  he  came  to  the  point  of  death. 

“One  said  to  him:  “O  you  who  are  proceeding  to  the  other 
world,  where  shall  I  bury  you  ?  write  down  a  place.” 

“He  answered  thus:  “I,  who  am  so  astray  from  the  Faith, 
do  not  wish  to  be  buried  near  a  number  of  Muslims  : 

“Since  I  have  not  in  me  the  light  of  Islam,  what  business 
have  I  in  the  grave-yard  of  the  faithful  ? 

“But  again,  I  cannot  be  a  companion  of  the  Jews,  because 
the  Prophet  is  averse  to  them. 

“Get  some  ground  for  me  between  these  two  grave-yards, 
because  I  belong  neither  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other.” 

j  )  for  ! 

[In  the  story  it  is  conceived  that  by  the  breath  of  the 
musk-deer  taken  in  purity  from  the  breath  of  dawn  some 
of  its  blood  is  changed  to  musk.  From  this  a  Sftfi  princi¬ 
ple  is  evolved]. 

B.  M.  (Discourse  22) : 
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L.E. . 

U  jj  **  J  j  rr  <>j  >  *>  / 

w/U  U  j  j  /  0  j  )  ,>  0  /  ,_£*.<•  ^i. j*. 

*i  I  ji  is)  ^  ^  ^  *a^  i  J  >*«/*•  J  J  jJ 

d  J  '  04  te>  J*  wi  f*  ^  14  *  \s>ll>  <-»■ 

)  ^  5  I  #  )  j  j  »>  ^4*4^  ^  I  ^  _j  jt-  ^4*^  j  L»  l**4^  j*  J 

It)  j  J*  ^i*i^  J»- 

1  I  0—4*  4*1^1  J  (j;  ^  /  yjp  I  J  &JAJ?  ^i*if  J  j  L*J 

“Who  in  the  whole  world  knows  of  such  a  breath  that 
through  it  in  a  moment  blood  becomes  musk  ? 

“Since  blood  becomes  musk  through  pure  breath,  it  is 
possible  that  dust  may  become  spirit. 

“But  when  the  Light  of  God  enters  the  soul,  your  body 
immediately  takes  the  colour  of  soul. 

“What  can  I  say  ?  There  is  no  further  possibility  of  speech 
for  my  soul  has  no  command  upon  it  beyond  this. 

“If  you  produce  alchemy,  produce  it  thus  ;  but  devote 
this  alchemy  to  Him. 

“Since  this  alchemy  is  not  in  the  ‘Arsh  and  Kursi,  seek  it 
from  your  own  soul ;  what  ask  you  further  ? 

“Contrive  this  alchemy  if  you  are  a  man  of  the  Path  ;  for 
this  for  the  soul  is  an  alchemy  divine.” 

c  *  for  ri 

The  misuse  of  these  two,  the  negative  and  the  emphatic 
often  causes  considerable  difficulty,  especially  when  the 
passage  and  context  are  intricate.  An  example  of  this 
confusion  is  seen  in  the  following  verses. 

[Harun,  the  Khalif,  encountering  Buhlfll  is  severely 
admonished  by  him  on  his  responsibilities,  and  on  his 
exactions  from  the  subjects.  Then  Harun  asks  some  words 
of  counsel  from  him]. 

B.M.  (Discourse  16)  : 

1  1}  jj  fi  r>  J 
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I.  O.  559,  and  L.  E.  have  but  read  a  little  differ¬ 
ently. 

B.  L.  : 

(!) ^  j  (j)  I  3  ^  (♦>  J  3  ^  ***“*  lj*i  <•»***** 

1  ^  j ^  4  1  tSM.1  j  bj  ■  olw  I 

^  1  &  J*  r •  ii/'B  /  J  !,_#•’  ^  t*>  l  (j>  ^  ^  y"  .T***  ,aH[  J  J  3 

Harfin  then  asked  some  counsel  of  Buhlfil.  Buhlftl,  the 
insane,  then  spoke  thus  to  him  : 

“  O  you  who  are  so  well  and  firmly  established  over  the 
world,  the  marks  of  the  damned  arc  discernible  in  you. 

“Efface  those  marks  from  your  face  ;  these  indeed  are  my 
words  to  you,  but  you  know  better.” 

I  think  we  may  fairly  well  assume  that  not  ,*>*£>  is 
correct  here,  though  there  is  room  for  consideration,  since 
we  might  assume  the  sense  of  B.  M.  to  be  : 

“  And  indeed  (you  may  take  it  that)  I  have  not  spoken, 
(for)  you  know  better ;  ”  but  I  scarcely  think  this  a 
likely  reading  considering  the  context  and  the  tone  of 
Buhlul. 

^  for 

and  vice  versa. 

One  of  these  is  often  used  wrongly  for  the  other,  but 
the  following  emendation  must  serve  as  an  illustration, 
as  I  have  not  an  example  at  hand.  The  emendation  is, 
I  think,  supported  by  the  subsequent  verse,  which  without 
it  seems  a  non-sequitur). 

[The  words  following,  which  arc  at  the  end  of  a  Story 
about  Harun  and  Buhlul,  are  moral  reflexions  of  ‘Attar 
on  the  short  duration  of  life]. 

L.  E.  (Discourse  16) : 

B.  M.,  B.L. : 

v*  Hf.y  yf‘ u  tapf  ^  - 
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Emendation  : 

J  H  ji  3d  ^  ^  ^  Jt“  1  <5* 

y  )  *  ^  f  J  ^  j  •>  J  l ^  r?- 

(In  this,  I  am  assuming  for  good  and  proper  sense  that 
the  second  verse  is  an  apodosis  to  the  first). 

“  Since  a  rock  endures  for  a  hundred  thousand  years, 
(whilst)  you  subsist  not  (long). 

“Why  should  you  wish  to  linger  in  a  place  where  a  (mere) 
rock  lasts  longer  than  you  ?  ” 

r->  and  r> 

( The  order  of  the  dots  in  these). 

When  the  negative  rJ  and  the  emphatic  r>  are  used 
together  they  are  often  written  in  the  wrong  order.  r: 
should  precede  rJ  but  the  reverse  of  this  is  often  found. 

(The  angels,  considering  the  great  wealth  of  Abraham, 
doubt  his  entire  devotion  to  God,  but  are  ultimately 
convinced). 

B.M.,  B.L.  (Discourse  19)  : 

^  Hi.  0  j  |  <iG.J 

I.  O.  559,  L.  E. 

2  1  ^  J  l0  ^  j  ^ J-  f 

«*•“  f  h  ji  Oj  1 

ji  ^  Hi.  o  j  t  3£>  (J  «s— J *•*!•>■  *-»  )  i3  t**-"*  j  l  ,/ 

^  )  (vocative  particle)  for  .»•»  G>  1 

^  I  and  when  long  are  frequently  confused,  from 

the  fact  that  the  Copyist  evidently  often  wrote  from  dic¬ 
tation,  and  that  the  sound  is  almost  identical.  In  the 
following  example  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  <*«»  ^  1 ). 
7* 
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[Advice  given  by  Hallaj,  the  famous  Sfifi,  to  his  son]. 
L.E.  (Discourse  19) : 
j  *  jO  sj  1  g  **  * )  jri 

B.M.,  B.L. 

ji  Jj***  » j  ir  J*  c  ^  ^  *;rJ 

*jl  0  ^  d  b  «V«u  )  »  J.jj**  1/  J  f  * 

oUumj  y  ^  03  jJ  o1«i^  y  v  »jj  *  y  ,/ 

“Hallaj,  the  beneficent  said  to  his  son  :  “  Keep  your  soul 
occupied  with  something ; 

“Otherwise,  it  will  depose  you  from  good  work,  and  keep 
you  engaged  in  a  hundred  unworthy  acts. 

“For  you  are  not  a  man  of  firm  nature  on  the  Path  :  you 
can  never  rest  for  a  moment  at  the  proper  time  and 
season.” 

Another  example  of  ^  I  for  Li  I 

[The  story  is  of  the  ill-starred  love  of  Ka‘b’s  daughter 
for  a  handsome  slave.  Her  love,  however,  is  only  the 
expression  through  an  earthly  object  of  her  love  for  the 
Deity  in  His  all-transcendent  beauty]. 

B.L.  (Discourse  21) : 

I.  0.  559,  350. 

j  (**“$■*— ip  3  3  ^  J  ** 

(•  1  j  s  «>  3  ***  1  J  jmji  r*  (*U  ?  )  v  1  y*  sj**)  U" 

•  *»  *  «,>3 '  jv li  j  i  j  1  J  d  ***•  ^ 

“Her  heart  burnt  so  because  of  the  slave’s  wound  that 
,  her  soul  also  at  one  fell  strok^of  the  evil  eye  was  burnt. 
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“She  had  no  sleep  or  rest  through  the  calamity  of  that 
charmer’s  having  a  wound  in  the  head. 

“How  indeed  could  her  heart  be  at  rest?  She  wrote  a  letter. 

with  the  blood  of  her  tearful  eyes. 

“That  jasmine-scented  one  thus  expressed  her  thoughts 
in  verse  :  hear,  you,  the  theme  of  the  eloquent  nightin¬ 
gale.” 

(“  Nightingale  ;  ”  “lit.,”  “  partridge.”) 
f  ji  or  j.  *>  js»  for  | 

(In  the  following  example  I  take  ^  j  to  be  correct). 
Advice  of  Hallaj,  the  famous  SQfi,  to  his  son. 

I.  O.  559  (Discourse  19)  : 

j)  i)j  j 

L.  E. 

J  A&  ji  L 

B.  L. 

B.M.  ^ 

Ij  j  o  <i  /  j  f  !<•  j  1 — &  o  jf  j}~  ^ 

^  j  J  C>X  ^  ^  b  j  ci  J ¥  Jf 

sa-fU^Jo  *  /  ^  J  b;  cr"  jk  yj  y  J  J*  rf  / 

“  When  your  stomach  becomes  full  for  a  moment,  your 
tongue  hungers  after  calumny. 

“When  a  tongue  draws  a  sharp  sword  in  calumny,  it  throws 
a  whole  world  into  confusion. 

“Although  you  speak  much  in  its  ear,  you  cannot  silence 
it  for  a  moment.” 

If  B.  L.  be  correct,  I  think  instead  of  belonging 

to  the  first  hemistich  should  be  attached  to  the  second. 
The  sense  of  the  distich  would  then  be  : 

“  When  a  tongue  draws  a  sharp  sword,  it  draws  every 
.moment  a  whole  world  into  calumny.’- 
But  this  is  scarcely  satisfactory,  since  a  tongue  may  be 
keen  without  being  calumnious. 
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J  for  l 

By  the  omission  of  dots  and  of  the  orthographical  sign 
madda  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide,  without 
close  attention  to  the  context,  which  is  correct. 

[Advice  of  Hallaj,  the  famous  SGfi,  to  his  son]. 

B.L.  (Discourse  19): 

&  o  jS  jxm  UaJ  1  $  o  (a  dot  or  dots  omitted). 

Here  \  is  probably  for  I  but,  supposing  a  madda 
omitted,  it  might  be  J 

I.  O.  559  :  — — 

ii  i3  laa-ij  1 

L.E  "  •— 

0  l)  S  ^  ^  T  )  i  ^ r 

B.  M. : 

\J  Ur  ?  1  0  U J  *  d  I?  •>*  U  ss*  11  1  ? 

i)  <)  laAJ  I  fl"  O  _yfi  ^  ^  t»  j  «*»—-&■>  ^1 

“So  long  as  your  carnal  soul  remains  before  you  as  a 
spectre,  perfection  will  lie  in  constantly  putting  it  off. 

“If  your  carnal  soul  become  satiated  for  a  moment,  it  will 
be  no  wonder  if  it  become  here  a  lion.” 

ji>  for  » 

Ji j  may  occur  for  *j>)  by  a  slight  separation  of  the  two 
dots  of  the  o  in  *  ^  and  the  joining  of  the  «  he  (often 
slightly  indicated)  to  the  preceding _ re. 

[In  the  Story  the  Sfifi  aspirant  is  admonished  to  weep 
plenteously  until,  with  the  loss  of  sight,  true  spiritual 
vision  come]. 

B.  L.  (Discourse  20) : 

B.  M.,  I.  O.  559,  350,  L.  E.  : 

3c#*4  *  *■  3  '  •=— J j&Jb*  *  «>  (j**  o^3 1 

3b  ^  »>  Jh*> » *>  o«  ff  3  b  e,  I  <>*j  3  !  *  /  JJ  Ujj  |  <>a. 

vj“Jl d  *  y  s j  j  *j  j'f  <* '  b  y  *9  *  J 1^  * 
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“Shu’aib  from  eager  desire  of  God  wept  for  ten  years  ; 

thenceforth  he  went  on  living  blind. 

“Afterwards  God  restored  his  sight  again,  and  again  he 
became  a  shedder  of  blood-stained  tears  for  ten  more  years. 
“Once  more  his  two  weeping  eyes  were  darkened,  and 
again  God  gave  him  sight.  ” 


ft**,  for  <>*»• 


With  alternatives  apparently  so  unlike  as  jii  and  • 
may  be  classed  the  above.  The  dissimilarity,  however, 
is  less  when  the  J  is  shortened,  as  it  often  is). 

[Part  of  an  invocation  to  God]. 

B.  L.  (Introduction  to  the  Work) : 

A  )_ja.  ,!*>  *  <>  ijfA  I  y> 

I.  O.  559  : 


1  j  iaaS  j)  O  1  0  o  liuo  U  *  <>  1  jA 

j  &-£a  iiJ  i_>  j  h  I  jA  U  )  |»  j  |  ^  j  A  j 

«>A*a>.3  j  )  y  <>■*»■  j  1  y  )  }  «>*•  j.  |  I'fSMv 

“Give  me  Thy  favouring  help,  that  I  may  speak  Thy 
praise;  that  I  may  express  in  words  the  attributes  of  Thine 
Essence. 

“From  thy  Court  I  am  in  hope  that  Thou  wilt  enable  me, 
O  Lord,  to  reach  my  aim.  * 

“The  declaration  of  the  Unity  in  the  beginning  is  the  end 
and  aim  of  speech  :  I  will  sing  to  the  glory  of  God  in 
praise  and  repeated  laudations. 

for  /a 

[In  the  Story  the  son  of  a  certain  man  begs  his  father  to 
take  him  to  the  abode  of  a  sage  famous  for  his  skill  in 
medicine  and  astronomy,  but  so  jealous  of  it  that  he  never 
admits  any  one  to  his  house.  The  son,  however,  by  a 
cunning  device,  manages  to  gain  the  sage’s  confidence  and 
to  learn  all  his  secrets]. 

L.  E.  (Discourse  4) : 

*  in  f*  j  vj£ 
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B.  M.,  B.  L. : 

(•*  I  A  J  ^  u;i  I  AiC  ft  f  V  jj  Imi  T  ff  tfftf  y~\ 

.1  n  ji  /<•  3  u*  J  /r~i  *  '  j )  <»  I  j  *>>  b«*<£ 

r  V)  ^  J*  AJ  ^3  ^  w1  .>  •>  r'  &l  I  ltH  f 

J  j* j  1  15  *  if if i <>? 

tt»,*3  Vjv-*’  ^  & '  A  ^  u;,*3 '  lAj*  •h-  f  c# 1  ;• 

^  i^“-}  i  ^  w*  i*jj^  jsj  y  <**'•  j i» i< 

The  son  rejoined  :  “  Take  me  thither  secretly,  for  I  know 
how  to  manage  this  business.” 

In  short,  the  son  set  out  on  the  road  with  his  father.  The 
son  acquainted  him  on  the  way  with  his  scheme. 

He  said  :  “  Go  into  the  presence  of  the  Indian  Sage  :  Divest 
your  heart  of  all  ill-feeling  and  be  friendly  to  him. 

Say  to  him  :  ‘  I  have  a  son  who  is  deaf  and  dumb  ;  I  have  no 
wealth,  I  am  in  poor  circumstances. 

Take  him  of  me  for  the  sake  of  a  future  reward  ;  relieve 
me  of  this  so  heavy  a  load  ; 

That  he  for  a  time  may  in  your  service  execute  whatever 
commands  you  lay  upon  him.” 

oo  jl  for 

[An  example  of  this  occurs  in  a  Story  about  Joseph 

and  his  brethren], 

L.  E.  (Discourse  3) : 

A  )h]  *-f  S  A 

B.  M.,  B.  L. 

1  jjrl  *  *  /  (£  A  A  f  * )  )  ‘H  i_*  )  '  J  ti>  j*  f  3 

j  t  £***■  j)  ys*.  0**  jj  loJ  LuJ  U 

&  Wj  *  f  {j* 

J  *  1  >J>e  1“  (j;  1  J  &  *>  jf  Ai  &  1  1  f  3i  3  ^  Jv- 

U  J*  A)  1  V  li*  ;/  rf  (S  y*  fl/  rf 
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Then  said  he  :  “  what  say  you  of  the  father— of  him 
whom  they  call  ‘  Bereaved  of  son  ?’  ” 

He  answered  thus  :  “  He  has  become  and  is  still  blind  ; 
since  Joseph  is  not  there,  he  remains  all  alone. 

A  world  of  fire  is  feeding  on  his  soul ;  he  is  seated  in  the 
hut  of  sorrows. 

When  his  thoughts  turn  upon  Joseph,  at  that  time  he 
brings  me  near  him. 

How  can  I  describe  how  pitiably  then  he  gives  incessant 
utterance  to  his  restless  grief !  ” 

&  )  Sj  for  w  ) 

This,  perhaps,  is  slightly  conjectural,  and  depends  on 
the  writing  of  the  old  B.  M.  MS.  in  which  dal  in  certain 
positions  is  dotted.  The  conjecture,  however,  is  support¬ 
ed  by  the  reading  of  B.  L.  and  L.  E.,  namely  &**$■ 
which  is  not  so  good  as  w  ti*.  but  better  than  ^  which 
here  has  no  sense. 

[The  Story  is  about  Alexander  and  his  search  for  the 
Water  of  Life  and  for  a  marvellous  drum  and  collyrium- 
box  of  which  he  has  read.  He  finds  on  his  way  through 
the  land  of  darkness  a  great,  resplendent  ruby]. 


B.  M.  (Discourse  14.) : 


(  ,  for  w  1  ^  ) 

B*  L.,  L.  E.  t 

j*  0  0  )  0  S 

C»  j/i  Ij  i  j  j*  !><•  f  JJ 

$  J  Uw  j  J  1  L  ^  1 

Emendation :  ...  ^ 

“A  great  ruby  came  to  view,  at  the  sight  of  which  one 
would  become  dazzled  and  stupefied. 

“He  thought  that  the  ruby  had  come  to  light  on  account 
of  his  helplessness  (in  the  dark). 
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[On  the  instability  of  the  world  and  its  destruction  of  all]. 
B.  M.  (Discourse  17) : 

^  oj  )  ^  ^ 

L.  E. : 

( •  if  U  jj)  |  j  ^  1  rf  I  ) 

B.  L. : 

J  O-i  )  ^  3  ^  ff  l***  ^  1  j| 

^  1  JJ  !  0J,»  ja. 

^  j  r!-*£3  ^  I  ^  ^  ti  ri  jfa 

“But  we  must  wonder  at  the  butcher,  who  has  knowledge 
and  has  pursued  it — 

“Knowing,  as  he  does,  that  they  will  suddenly  cut  off  his 
head  also  in  this  read — 

“(We  must  wonder,  I  say)  how  he  can  settle  down  free 
from  care  and  as  if  secure  :  moving  not,  but  settling  down 
with  a  tranquil  heart. 

for  wUj 

Mim  being  often  only  slightly  indicated,  and  one 
dot  frequently  doing  the  office  of  two  for  two  adjoining 
letters,  the  Copyist  may  mistake  a  word  like  for  J.>) 

I.  0.  559,  (Discourse  16)  : 

yjZ U;J  Jijy))  b  jtj*.. 

B.  M.,  B.L. : 

j  w  hjdjf  3  j»  t  d  ji  ^j~sr  j  I  j  jj 
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Dots. 

Dots  omitted,  or  misplaced. 

This  is  very  frequently  the  case,  and  only  experience 
and  close  study  of  the  passage  and  the  context  as  well  as 
of  other  MSS.  can  afford  the  correct  reading. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  considered  cases  where  a 
dot  is  required  under  a  letter  in  one  line,  and  the  same 
dpt  above  a  letter  immediately  below  in  the  line  beneath. 
In  such  cases  one  dot  is  often  made  to  do  the  office  of  the 
two  required. 

Besides  the  very  frequent  omission  or  misplacement  of 
dots  due  to  sheer  carelessness,  we  have  the  habitual 
writing  of  one  dot  for  three  in  the  letters  y  %  j  and 
th  use  of  <— S’  for  »_/ 

v  for  v  and  ^  for  ^ 

B.  L.  (Discourse  20)  : 

^  ^  ji  9  0  jS  ]  ^  /•  Wo  t)  lo  j  >  tyi  j)  j}o$  if  b 

3^  yji  0  w ')  t* J  j  J 


B.  M. 

*  1  “ 

7~ —  i;  ^ 

J  •  J 

and 

L.  E.  : 

1  v>  j  A  jK  f 

jbj  ji  I  of  )  JV*1  W  | 'J* 

yf  j“  )  1  &  3  c  F  3  ?  J 

0  Iw  J  k  1 1 j  t)  j  J  t  *3  j 

J  I.U  )  8  ^.3  If  li 

)  j  j  3  *  ^  j  ^  3^! 

*  ^  e,?  oi  L*  e» 

«U5t  <Jl»)  W» 

^  U.  1)  3  j  3  v/  '-y  ^  ^  ^ 

Jle  »U  1;  y  j  JlJ 

S84r 
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“I  have  heard  that  the  hero,  King  Ardashir,  had  a  wife 

who  was  inimical  to  him. 

“Now  one  day  the  wife  in  anger  brought  some  food  to  him 
filled  with  poison. 

“When  suddenly  her  glance  fell  upon  the  King,  the  plate 
fell  from  her  hand  upon  the  threshold. 

“She  trembled,  and  her  face  lost  its  colour  ;  her  husband 
became  suspicious  of  her. 

“The  king  then  gave  the  food  to  a  bird  ;  the  bird  died,  and 
the  King  remained  astounded. 

“He  at  once  consigned  the  woman  to  a  priest,  and  command¬ 
ed  him,  saying  :  “  Make  void  immediately  her  body  of 

her  heart. 

“Shed  her  blood  and  cast  her  into  the  earth,  free  my  heart 
from  this  conscienceless  wretch.” 

J  for  ) 

Such  cases  do  not  often  occur,  but  I  have  met  with  •  j 
for  «  oij  and  u  j  for  w  b  ; 

for  »-/ 

lJ  is  found  in  all,  or  nearly  all  MSS.  for  <— f  (Very  rarely*— f 
might  be  written  in  the  form  *—f). 

Thus,  e.g.y  we  have  for  or  & )/  for 

v\/  for  u,  Uf  etc.,  etc. 

Omission  of  dots  ;  with,  at  the  same  time,  the  closeness 
of  words  to  one  another. 

From  the  practice  of  writing  words  so  closely  together 
it  is  often  difficult  to  take  them  correctly,  especially  as 
most  MSS.  make  no  distinction  between  v  and  v 

^  and  g  j  and  j  *— ^  and  '•J 

As  an  example  we  may  take  the  following  from  a  Story 
about  Joseph  and  Zulaikha  in  Piscourse  20. 

B.M.,  B.L.,  I.  O.,  559,  350,  L.  E.,  (Discourse  20)  : 

*  J  j  3  1  fi *j*ji  >  j  j  1  J  a*  >> 

j  I  0  j  0  3  *>  j  )  *>  v»— <  r( 

A  j  0  j  |  h  y  j#  \  y*  vo.  -  jO  <**— «  y  0  )  )  y  1  y»- 

*  l  y*-  ^  j  j  y. vJ/  «— f  y‘  u 

j!  y  i»u  ^  j*c  y  rr 


)  o  j!  «• " 
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But  the  correct  reading  is  most  probably  w  J jf  since 
in  the  first  hemistich  it  is  not  implied  that  she  would  be 
kept  young,  but  simply  alive ;  and  besides  this,  she  is 
supposed  in  the  Story  to  be  no  longer  young. 

“Gabriel  appeared  and  said  “We  do  not  remove  her  from 
the  road, 

“Because  for  him  who  loves  Us  she  has  a  world  of  love 
within  her  soul. 

“Since  she  has  always  love  for  you,  I  have  love  for  her 
for  your  sake. 

“Who  has  said  to  you,  ‘Seek  the  death  of  the  rose  in  the 
garden;  seek  the  destruction  of  the  friends  of  My 
friends’ — 

“For  if  I  keep  her  in  life  for  a  life-time,  it  is  for  your  sake 
I  keep  her  so.” 


Dots  combined 

The  common  practice  of  combining  dots  which  belong 
to  adjoining  letters  often  causes  considerable  confusion, 
and  close  attention  must  be  observed,  especially  where  the 
writing  is  small,  as  in  the  B.  M.  naskhi  MS.  of  1410.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  in  this  by  the  Copyist’s  putting  two 

dots  under  final  ye  (^)  Cf.  e.g.,  for  (in  most  MSS 
written  ^). 

As  another  example  we  have  in  the  same  MS.  U*  for  V* 


Dots  superfluous. 

Dots  are  often  inserted  to  avoid  a  slight  space  and  to 
make  the  writing  more  even  and  symmetrical.  We  have 
an  example  of  this  in  the  Story  of  the  wealthy  Abraham 
and  the  doubts  of  the  angels. 

B.  L.  (Discourse  19) : 

imSi  It*  j  I  j.*  f  v  Iki. 

B.  M.,  I.  O.  559,  L.  E.  : 

1  I  0  ^  y*-  ^  A  1 _ &  y*  of*-  3  ^  i  v 

^  l  t>iii  r*k  j,  j  k*  I*  fS 
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An  address  reached  the  Angels  from  God  :  “  Now  then  ! 
How  is  Abraham,  the  rich  and  powerful,  in  your  sight  ? 

For  when  Gabriel  uttered  My  name,  he  devoted  all  his 
property  to  My  name.” 

Letters  confused. 

This  occurs  frequently,  especially  in  small  writing  Ha 
( • )  may  be  confused  with  vav  ( j  ) ;  and  also  with  initial 
mini  in  the  naskhi  script.  Dal  (  <j  )  may  be  confused 
with  vav  (  3  ),  and  also  with  re  (  j  )  For  the  latter,  cf.  the 
numerous  cases  in  the  Shah-nama  of  ^  for  w  1  yi  Initial 
mim  ( j.  )  may  be  confused  with  initial  fe  (>— »)  if  the  dot 
be  omitted. 

For  confusion  through  indistinctness,  of  he  ( • )  with  vav 
( j  )  cf.  B.  M.  (Discourse  15),  in  two  verses  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  see  whether  he  or  vav  is  meant. 

[The  Story  is  about  Sultan  Mahmfid  and  a  bleacher,  of 
whom  the  Sultan  asks  the  price  of  all  his  bundle  of 
linen]. 

B.  M.  (Discourse  15) : 

#  ^  J&lj  *  'U***'J^  5  ^  J ^  J  J  J  U  \  ^ 

*  £ 

jCj,  d  j  jj  1  j*.  ^>-m  y  j  o  1 

(Since  the  quantity  is  supposed  to  be  enough  for  a  shroud, 
I  prefer  j  j  but  in  a  later  verse  *«>  is  written  distinctly, 
and  B.  L.  and  L.  E.  both  read  >c>) 

“The  bleacher  gave  him  answer:  “  0  great  King,  two  ells  of 
linen  are  enough  for  you  in  this  path. 

“Since  two  ells  are  sufficient  for  you  out  of  all  this,  why 
do  you  ask  the  price  of  the  rest  ?  ” 

Letters  or  syllables  omitted. 

A  letter  or  syllable  may  be  omitted  by  inadvertence  if 
the  succeeding  letter  or  syllable  begin  with  an  identi¬ 
cal  letter  or  syllable. 

The  following  verse,  quoted  under  another  heading, 
is  an  example : 
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B.  M.  (Discourse  16) : 

^  ^  f  4*)  jjj 

B.  L.  ,L.  £.  : 


“  Obliterate  that  mark  from  your  face.” 

Words  repeated. 

The  first  word  of  a  verse  may,  by  a  species  of  attraction 
be  wrongly  repeated  as  the  first  of  the  following  verse 

An  example  of  this  occurs  in  a  Story  about  the  Khalif. 
Ma’mfin  and  a  favourite  slave  whose  devotion  he  tests 
and  finds  subservient  to  self-interest. 

B.,M.,  B.L.,  (Discourse  18)  : 

*  ^  y  j  *  j  1  ^ 

L.  E.  : 

J  yjf  \  j  bj  *  jaai  Ujb  J  )  j  b  JJ4&  J  •*)  b  y  Ua. 

*  *  CT  ^  I  J*1  j  ))  *  *>i  J  ?  V 

L.  E.  is  here  probably  correct  in  writing  v  for  ^ 
which  latter  gives  no  sense. 

“You  are  to  adorn  Basra  throughout :  city,  streets,  and 
markets.  Then  bring  rose  water  with  poison  in  it, 
pour  it  over  him,  and  remove  him  from  the  path.” 

Orthographical  signs. 

Sukun  * 

Sukun,  though  not  often  written,  is  frequently  found 
in  some  carefully  written  and  old  MSS.,  such  as  the  B.  M. 
naskhi  MS.  of  1410,  in  which  the  writing  is  so  small  that 
the  sukun  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  dot  of  a  letter. 

Hamza 

It  has  been  remarked  in  the  Introduction  that  hamza 
may  be  suffixed  to  a  mute  he  ( » )  that  immediately 
precedes  a  vowel  sound,  simply  to  indicate  that  a, 
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spiritus  lenis,  and  not  the  h,  should  be  heard  before  the 
vowel  sound,  since  the  mute  he  must,  of  course,  never 
be  pronounced,  though  the  vowel  preceding  it  should 
be  emphasised  if  the  metre  require  a  long  syllable. 

The  insertion  of  this  hamza  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
also  confusing,  as  it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  hamza 
of  more  significance  and  it  is  so  in  the  following :  I.  O. 
559,  350,  L.  E.  (Discourse  17) : 

i  j  t  j  Lft.  $  iV 

(Here  the  hamm  is  taken  for  ya-ye  tankir). 

B.  M.  : 

a  j  j  S  j  U.  £  i yj  *  J  U  i b  1  jm 

( Na-didam  chara  ’u  bi-chara  gashtam). 

B.  L.  reads  the  same,  but  omits  hamza. 

I  and  j 
(jH  1  and  &  1 

Careful  consideration  is  often  necessary  where  these 
words  are  used,  since  the  Copyist  is  frequently  careless 
and  writes  one  indiscriminately  for  the  other,  cf.  the 
following  verses  in  the  Masnavi  of  RQmi  under  the 
heading  Jl  ijobo*  ;*>  &L  (Book  I.  Bulaq 

edition). 

The  Harpist  in  his  vision  of  the  spiritual  world  is 
evidently  speaking  of  the  earth  and  the  sky  as  distant 
from  him  hence  1  and  ^  I  would  refer  to  the 
spiritual  world,  and  1  and  ^  f  to  the  terrestrial. 

r1  0  3 1  *  /  t ]  ?  w u-  *  j  3  w  * 

*  J**  f!  ^  J*  &t  J  ^ 

j  *  Vm  1 

The  ^  i  ^  of  verse  three  should  of  course  be  ^  and 
BahruTUlum  in  his  text  and  commentary  reads  so* 
Similarly  I  should  be  J 
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A  further  remark  may  be  offered  upon  the  misuse 
of  vl '  and  <i>  *  when  contrasted  '  properly*  means 
‘/the  former,”  as  being  nearer  to  the  speaker  when  he 
begins  the  verse  ;  ^  ?  means  “the  latter,”  as  being 
farther ;  but  this  rule  is  often  ignored. 

Conditional  Past 

The  2nd  Person  Singular  of  the  Past  Conditional  is, 
'  strange  to  say,  unknown  to  the  Grammars,  and  appa¬ 
rently  to  many  of  the  Copyists,  who  attempting,  in 
their  ignorance  of  it,  to  afford  the  correct  metre  corrupt 
the  text. 


L.  E.  (Discourse  20) : 

'S  ^  ii  '  /  f+ir  1  J  3 

)  J  <—>  Iw  )  ^  ^  J* 

I.  0.  559  : 

r**  ^  0  Ji  '  /  i  )  j 

J  b  I  ^  u  I  J  1  J* 

B.M.,  B.  L. : 

3  *  ^  1  VvJ*1 

j?  *  •ya  j 

J  Ji  W1*  3  w*  ^  J  3 

^  *  /y 

1 »  iW  jfcJ  jC 

^  JJ [  d  b  II  j~  J 

j  x  j  o  y  fS 

J  ^  y=y  y  b  }  j* 

1 — ^ b  ^  j?  )  y  p+ir*  j  j  j 

l — f  tty®  |  j  U  |  jf  1  j  + 

Zubaida  said  to  him  :  “  0  you  in  love  with  yourself,  0 
liar  !  what  would  you  do  more  thafi  this  ? 

That  you  claimed  to  be  in  love  with  one  like  me,  but  when 
you  saw  gold,  you  had  no  further  regard  for  me  at  all  ? 

I  have  found  you  from  head  to  foot  nothing  but  pretence 
I  have  found  you  only  pretence  with  no  reality. 

It  was  essential  to  seek  me,  but  since  you  did  not  do  so 
I  am  assured  that  you  were  slack  in  the  affair. 

If  you  had  sought  me,  all  my  goods  and  lands,  all  my 
gold  and  silver  would  have  been  yours  entirely.” 
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Rhyme ,  Metre,  Refrain. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  see  if  the  rhyme  and 
metre  of  a  verse  are  correct,  since  if  they  are  nol  so, 
the  verse  must  be  erroneous  in  other  particulars  also. 

If  there  be  a  refrain,  radif,  the  Copyist,  not  observing 
it,  may  make  a  rhyme  to  it,  when  the  rhyme  intended  is 
really  in  the  preceding  word.  Although  double  rhymes 
often  do  occur,  such  inadvertence  will,  of  course,  make 
the  text  erroneous. 

/  must  always  head  a  /  allocution  or  an  explanation. 
B.  L.  in  a  verse  of  Discourse  15,  besides  having  no  rhyme 
infringes  this  rule  : 

*  t£  I  o i>j  W  ^  1  •>  y  b  j 

B.M.,  L.  E. : 

l“li  ^  |  l  ».  iJJ  li  I  tfj  f  J  O  hO  ^  h  J 

The  Shaikh  then  opened  his  mouth  and  said  :  “  Are  you 
not,  O  King,  ashamed  of  this  sovereignty  ?  ” 

Imala,  I 

It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that,  as  a  rule,  a 
rnaVw/  sound  cannot  rhyme  with  a  majhul.  Thus,  if 
the  rhyming  syllable  in  an  Arabic  word  have  the  vowel 
sound  a,  and  this  be  changed  by  imala,  the  resulting 
sound  must  be  e  and  not  i. 

[A  Story  about  Ka‘b’s  daughter  and  a  slave.] 

B.L.,  B.M.,  I.  0.,-559,  350  (Discourse  21)  : 

\_f)  a-  oy  ? »-/ j!  pi  J'5’’  ^  ^ *e  j 

Here  the  Arabic  hawala  becomes  by  imala  havale  to 
rhyme  with  the  A.  P.  hale. 

Mfl'm/  and  Majhul.  J  3*-*  3  j*A 

As  mentioned  under  “  Imala,”  a  ma’ruf  sound  cannot 
as  a  rule,  rhyme  with  a  majhul.  I  have  met  with  a  few 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  i  and  e,  but  they  are  rare. 
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As  regards  u  and  o,  they  are  more  numerqus,  but 
not  to  a  startling  extent. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  most  important  rules,  for 
by  strict  attention  to  it  errors  can  often  be  detected, 
ambiguities  removed,  and  obscure  verses  elucidated. 

Generally  speaking,  if  a  ma'ruf  vowel  be  seen  as  a 
rhyme  to  a  Majhul,  the  verse  should  be  considered 
erroneous,  or  at  least  very  doubtful,  and  attention  to 
the  almost  general  rule  is  desirable,  and  not  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  exceptions  which  scholars  with  a  pro¬ 
nounced  taste  for  statistics  may  exert  themselves  to 
unearth. 

Tashif,  t— 

By  the  figure  of  rhetoric  called  tashif  is  implied  a 
change  of  dots  or  the  insertion  or  omission  of  them* 
As  a  figure  of  rhetoric  this  is  effected  voluntarily,  but 
as  regards  our  subject  it  may  occur  through  careless¬ 
ness,  inadvertence  or  the  individual  judgement  of  a 
Copyist  in  his  ambition  to  edit,  and  so  would  come 
properly  under  our  heading  “Dots.”  As  a  curious 
example,  however,  of  how  great  a  change  in  sense 
may  come  from  a  slight  change  in  the  dots  may  be 
offered  the  following  from  the  Story  of  Ka‘b’s  daughter 
in  Discourse  21. 

(As  regards  the  readings  of  B.M.,  and  B.L.,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  initial  mim  is  often  Confused  with 
initial  fe). 

B.  M.  ( Discourse  21) : 


j i  tyi*  j  j  1  j  rf  J  jt  ^  1  «>  )  *> j  J  i>*.J 

B.  L.  : 


0  J  J  J  *  J  J  '  ^  / 

L.  E. 


J  Ji  ^4**  j  I  J J  /  •>  ji  J  1  <i  1  «5  ;  J 

I  O.  559,  350  : 


•*  &  •  j  J  '  J 

8* 


>1 
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(Of  these  readings  I  assume  that  of  B.  M.  to  be  the  best). 

The  last  two  readings  would  imply  that  Ka‘b  was 
of  royal  race.  He  must  have  been  a  Governor  in  Balkh 
under  Nasr  b.  Ahmad,  the  Samanide,  whose  pre¬ 
decessor,  Isma‘il,  took  Balkh,  Khvarazm,  etc.  Ka‘b 
seems  to  have  been  noted  chiefly  as  being  the  father  of 
the  celebrated  female  Sufi  known  as  “  Ka'b’s  daughter,” 
who  is  the  heroine  of  this  Story. 

Translation  of  the  distich  quoted  : 

He  was  a  Ruler  the  purity  of  whose  faith  appeared 
in  his  justice  and  equity  ;  and  whose  limits  were  those 
of  the  heavens  over  the  earth. 


C.  E.  Wilson. 


THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  ISLAM 

VII.  THE  WAZIR. 

With  the  end  of  the  feudal  state  and  the  rise  of  bureaucracy 
the  Wazir  steps  into  light  under  the  first  Abbasid.  The 
Omayyads  knew  of  no  such  official1.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  4th/10th  century  the  chancellor  was  further  defeudaliz- 
ed,  the  caliph  taking  away  from  him  the  administration 
of  the  Abbasid  family  estates,  which  yielded  his  predeces¬ 
sors  an  annual  income  of  170,000  dinars  ;  a  fixed  salary 
at  first  of  5,000,  and  later  of  7,000  dinars  was  assigned 
to  him2.  But  as  compared  with  the  other  officials  he 
held  a  position  of  exceptional  importance.  He  received 
stipends  for  his  sons,  500  dinars  a  month  for  each,  indeed 
a  minister’s  salary3. 

The  most  noticeable  change  was  that  in  the  empire 
originally  founded  on  a  military  basis,  the  Wazir,  the  chief 
clerk,  stood  higher  in  rank  than  all  the  generals.  The 
mighty  official  hierarchies  of  the  earlier  Orient  were  once 
more  revived.  When  in  the  year  312/924  the  all-powerful 
marshal  Munis  returned  to  Baghdad,  the  Wazir  proceeded 
on  his  barge  to  him — “  a  thing  which  no  Wazir  had  ever 
done  before  ”  — to  congratulate  him  on  his  safe  arrival. 
On  his  departure  the  Marshal  kissed  his  hand4. 

Like  the  other  officials  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th/10th 
century  the  Abbasid  Wazir  generally  used  the  Darra‘ah 
(mantle),  Qamis  (coat),  Mubattanah  (shirt),  and  the  Khuff 
(shoes)5.  The  official  colour  was  black6. 

At  Court  festivities  the  Wfazir  wore  the  Court-dress 
(Thiyab  al-Mauhib),  Qaba  (Gown),  and  the  sword,  sus- 

(1)  A1  Fakhri,  ed  Ahlwardt,  180.  (For  the  earlier  history  of  the 
Wazir,  see  my  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Islamic  Civilization , 
pp.  242  et  sqq.  Tr.).  (2)  Wuz,  280,  350,  Misk,  v,  268.  (8)  Wuz,  23. 

In  the  Fatimid  Empire  even  all  his  brothers  received  2-800  Dinars  a 
month,  Maq.  1,401.  (4)  Wuz,  50  sqq.  ;  Misk  v.  214. 

(5)  Wuz,  325  (6)  In  the  poem  of  Isfahani  apud  A1  Fakhri,  ed. 
Ahlwardt.  334. 
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pended  from  his  girdle  (Mintaqah) ;  the  only  piece  of  civil 

dress  on  him  then  was  the  black  Imamah  (turban)1.  This 
costume  was  solemnly  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Caliph 
on  his  appointment  to  office.  In  a  procession  of  courtiers, 
generals,  officers,  he  was  fetched  from  and  escorted  back 
home,  and  the  historian  takes  pains  to  state  that  a  wazir 
once,  on  such  a  festive  occasion,  wanting  to  pass  water, 
alighted  at  the  house  of  an  officer,  whose  salary  he  increased 
for  this  accommodation2.  On  his  return  home  the  wazir 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  people  in  the  order 
of  their  rank.  The  Caliph  sent  him  money,  robes  of 
honour,  incense,  food  and  drink,  and  ice3. 

*  Even  the  routine  of  the  wazir's  work  about  300/913 
has  come  down  to  us,  with  a  note  that  he  kept  up  his 
earlier  habits  as  the  head  of  a  department.  His  counsel¬ 
lors  saw  him  early  in  the  morning.  To  each  he  then  as¬ 
signed  the  papers  connected  with  his  department  with 
necessary  directions.  In  the  evening  they  brought  the 
papers  back  for  inspection  and  remained  on  till  night. 
When  the  work  was  over  and  papers  connected  with 
expenses,  orders,  accounts  had  been  laid  before  him  and 
dealt  with,  the  Wazir  adjourned  the  meeting  by  rising 
from  his  seat4.  At  these  meetings  each  officer,  with  his 
inkstand  in  front  of  him,  occupied  a  fixed  seat,  facing  the 
wazir,  the  chief  secretary  sitting  straight  in  front  of  him6. 

(1)  Sabusti,  Kit.  ad-dizvanal.  fol.  66  a ;  Misk,  VI,  45,  46  ;  Y&qut 
Irshad,  V,  356.  In  319/931  the  people  were  surprised  to  see  the 
Wazir  on  a  festive  occasion"  in  a  soldier’s  cap  (Shashiya)  and  with  a 
sword  suspended  from  his  shoulder-belt  (Arib,  165).  We  know  of  the 
daily  routine  of  a  Wazir  about  275/888.  He  rose  towards  the  end  of 
the  night  and  prayed  till  sunrise.  Then  he  received  people  who  had 
come  to  pay  respects  to  him.  This  done,  he  rode  to  the  Caliph’s 
palace  where  he  discussed  matters  with  him  for  full  four  hours.  Then 
on  return  home  he  dealt  with  the  affairs  of  those  present  and  absent 
until  midday.  He  then  took  his  meal  and  rested.  Late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  he  occupied  himself  with  State  finances.  An  abstract  of  all  in¬ 
come  and  expenditure  was  laid  before  him.  This  done,  he  looked 
into  his  own  affairs  and  matters  concerning  his  own  servants.  He  then 
conversed  and  took  rest  (Sabusti,  Berlin,  fol.  118b.)  About  the  middle 
of  the  4th/  10th  century  the  Buwayvid  Wazir  at  Rai  used  to  go  to  office 
before  sunrise  with  candles  and  beacon-grates  (Y&qut,  Irshad,  V, 
858).  Also  at  the  end  of  the  5th/llth  century  the  Wazir  went  early 
in  the  morning  (after  sunrise)  to  the  office,  came  home  at  10  o’clock, 
remained  undisturbed  till  midday  and  after  that  did  what  he  pleased. 
(es-Subki,  III,  141). 

(2)  Arib,  164. 

(8)  Wuz.,  81. 

(4)  Wuz.,  285.  (5)  Y&qfit,  Irshad,  1,  842. 
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Of  important  documents  the  wazir  kept  a  copy  in  his 
archives  which,  as  a  rule,  after  his  fall,  made  th&r  way 
to  the  house  of  his  successor1.  When  in  304/916  Ibn  al- 
Furat  succeeded  ‘All  ibn  ‘Isa  these  papers  filled  up  a  whole 
house  to  the  ceiling.  We  also  read  of  a  bamboo  chest 
in  which  private  papers  were  kept,  and  on  the  lid  of  which 
the  wazir  had  made  a  list  of  its  contents2. 

Up  to  320/932  the  former  palace  of  Sulaiman  ibn 
Wahb,  with  a  circumference  of  200,000  yards,  on  the 
Eastern  Bank  of  the  Tigris  (called  also  Dar-al-Mukharrim), 
had  been  the  official  residence  of  the  wazir.  Later  they 
realized  a  fabulous  sum  of  money  by  the  sale  of  this  ex¬ 
tensive  plot  of  land  in  one  of  the  most  expensive  quarters 
of  the  town.  They  parcelled  it  out  into  numerous  plots 
and  sold  them  to  various  people,  using  the  sale-proceeds 
as  the  donative  of  the  Caliph  Qahir  to  his  troops3.  The 
palace  of  one  of  the  Caliph’s  sons  was  then  assigned  to  the 
wazir4.  In  front  of  the  wazir’s  office  so  many  foot- 
soldiers  were  quartered  as  guards  that  thirty  men  could 
be  sent  out  at  a  time  for  special  purposes5.  At  the  great 
audience  of  the  wazir  armed  guards  stood  in  readiness  in 
the  hall  to  escort  persons  specially  honoured,  and  always 
the  wazir,  from  the  hall.  They  marched  in  front  with 
drawn  swords.  The  guard  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  as 
many  as  200  soldiers6. 

The  wazir  generally  went  to  Court  only  on  the  days  of 
audience,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  were 
Mondays  and  Thursdays7.  On  these  occasions  one  of  the 
four  Secretariat  chiefs  used  to  ride  to  the  palace  with  him8. 
There  he  had  a  special  house  set  apart  for  him,  where  the 
courtiers  paid  their  official  call  on  him  until  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  Caliph.  From  312/924,  however,  the  wazir 
waited  at  the  house  of  the  Court-Marshal,  an  indication 
of  his  waning  power9.  At  the  meeting  he  sat  opposite  to 
the  Caliph.  On  these  occasions  in  his  left  hand  he  held  a 
beautiful  inkstand  which  was  suspended  from  a  chain. 
The  demands  of  yet  more  exacting  ceremonials  of  later 

(1)  Wuz.,  208. 

(2)  Wuz.,  59  ;  Misk.  V.  253.  (3)  Misk.  V,  410 ;  Wuz.  (pp.23)  men¬ 

tions  173,  346  ells  as  its  measurement. 

(4)  Misk.  V,  891. 

(5)  Wuz.,  121. 

(6)  Wuz.,  112.  (7)  Wuz.,  241 ;  352.  (8)  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  7; 

Kit.  al-Uyun,  IV,  Berlin,  fol.  586.  (9)  Wuz.,  268. 
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times  (about  300/913)  required  a  Chamberlain  to  stand 
by  the  wazir  holding  his  inkstand1.  On  days  other  than 
the  audience-days  the  wazir  had  a  representative  at  Court2, 
but  the  courtiers  kept  him  informed  of  all  that  happened 
at  the  Palace3.  In  300/913,  when  the  Caliph  wanted  to 
appoint  a  wazir,  he  drew  up  a  long  list  of  candidates  and 
sent  it  to  his  confidant  who,  by  reason  of  old  age,  was 
constrained  to  give  up  his  appointment  as  Wazir.  He  made 
his  note  against  each  name.  But  when  this  very  retiring 
wazir  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Qadhi  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  the  Caliph  resented  the  suggestion.  He  would  be 
laughed  at,  said  he,  by  the  Princes  of  Islam  and  peoples 
of  other  faith  were  he  to  do  such  a  thing  ;  for  they  would 
then  assuredly  say  that  either  there  is  no  competent  official 
(Katib)  for  such  an  appointment  in  his  dominion,  or  that 
he  has  gone  astray  in  his  decision4.  But  about  this  very 
time  the  Qadhi  Al-Merwazi  of  Bokhara  (d.  334/946)  became 
the  wazir  of  the  Samanid  Prince  of  Khorasan5. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  was  to  create  a  caste  out  of 
every  high  official  position.  Like  the  clan  of  the  Qadhis, 
there  grew  up  the  clan  of  the  wazirs.  The  wazir’s  sons 
formed  a  special  caste,  the  highest  in  the  official  circle6. 
Even  the  post  became  hereditary.  In  his  eighteenth  year 
the  son  of  the  wazir  Ibn  Muqlah  succeeded  his  father7 ; 
in  his  twenty-fourth  the  son  of  Amid8.  The  family  of 
Khaqan  furnished  four  wazirs  in  seventy  years,  and  in 
fifty  years  that  of  Banu-l-Furat  a  similar  number.  Amid 
was  the  Wazir  of  Mu‘izz-ud-Dawlah,  founder  of  the  Buwav- 
yid  dynasty.  His  son  and  grandson  became  wazir  of 
Kukn-ud-Dawlah  in  Iran.  Ten  members  of  the  Banu 
Wahib,  originally  Babylonian  Christians,  held  the  highest 
offices  in  succession.  Of  these  four  actually  were  wazirs9. 
The  wazir  nominated  in  310/93] ,  and  belonging  to  this 
family,  was  a  spendthrift  in  his  youth,  who  had  run  into 
debts.  He  was  so  hard  pressed  by  his  creditors  that  the 
Qadhi  had  to  put  him  under  the  Court  of  Wards.  The 
efficient  Marshal  Munis  accordingly  apprehended  that  he 
would  mismanage  as  wazir  the  State-finances  just  as  he 
had  mismanaged  his  own10.  The  matter  appeared  all  the 
more  serious  as  the  Wazir  essentially  was  Finance  Minister. 
He  had  to  prepare  the  budget ;  impose  or  annul11  taxes  ; 

(1)  Wuz.,  342.  (2)  Al-Fakhri,  392  ;  Maqrizi,  Khitat ,  II  156  (8) 
Wuz.,  267 ;  For  Cairo,  Ibn  al-Atbir,  IX. 82.  (4)  Wuz.,  822.  (5) 
Fliigel,  Die  Klassen  der  hanafitischen  Rechtsgelehrten,  296. 

(6)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  Berlin,  fol.  60  a  (7)  Syuti  Husn  al-Muhadhara 
II,  127.  (8)  Y&qGt  Irshad.  V.  356.  (9)  Amedroz,  JRAS,  1908  p., 

418;  Yatimah,  III  859.  (10)  Amedroz,  1908  481.  (11)  Ibn  al-Athir 
VIII,  51. 
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realize  revenue  from  the  provinces1.  In  303/915  the  troops, 
clamouring  for  more  pay,  had  already  burnt  his 
cattle  and  killed  his  horses  in  the  stables2.  In  the  4th/10th 
century  the  barques  of  the  wazir  were  invariably  wrecked 
on  the  financial  rock.  When  in  334/946  the  wazir  heard 
that  the  troops  were  blaming  him  for  delay  in  the  payment 
of  their  salary  he  sheared  his  head,  washed  himself  with 
hot  water,  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  shroud  and  prayed 
$11  night.  The  soldiers  eventually  killed  him.  He  was 
a  theologian.  He  fasted  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
and  always  prayed  to  God  to  let  him  die  in  power3. 

The  most  critical  year  in  the  history  of  the  Wazirs  is 
the  year  334/946.  With  the  entry  of  the  Buwayyids  into 
Baghdad  the  Chancellor  of  the  Amir  (Chief  administrator) 
also  received  the  title  of  Wazir ;  whereas  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Caliph  ceased  to  be  addressed  as  such4.  Strictly 
speaking  there  was  now  no  Wazir  any  longer.  Hilal  as- 
Sabi,  in  his  “  History  of  the  Wazirs  ”  mentions  the  most 
prominent  Chancellors  of  the  4th/10th  century  and  divides 
them  into  :  (a)  Wazirs  of  the  Abbasid  dynasty  and  the 
Kuttab  (clerks)  of  the  Dailamite  period5.  Thus  even 
Gauhar,  at  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  refused  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  title  of  Wazir  to  Ja‘far  ibn  al-Fadl  since  he  was 
not  the  Wazir  of  the  Caliph6.  To  the  Fatimids,  at  first, 
the  name  itself  was  apparently  too  profane  ;  their  highest 
official  was  the  Qadhi.  The  second  Egyptian  Caliph,  Al- 
‘Aziz  was  the  first  to  appoint  a  Wazir,  the  Jewish  convert 
Ibn  Killis  (d.  380/990) ;  and  even  at  a  later  period,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Wazir,  the  chief  Qadhi  could  not  be  ad¬ 
dressed  as  Chief  Qadhi  for  the  'simple  reason  that  that 
was  regarded  as  a  fitting  title  only  of  the  Wazir7. 
Maqrizi  expressly  states  that  after  the  death  of  Ibn  Killis 
‘Aziz  appointed  no  other  Wazir.  Nor  did  Hakim  either. 
Only  in  the  5th/llth  century  under  Zahir  was  this  office 
resuscitated  under  the  name  of  Wisatah  (a  channel  of 
communication)8,  but  the  people  did  not  make  any  refined 
or  subtle  distinction.  The  Christian  Yahya  ibn  Sa‘id 
living  about  the  year  400/1010,  always  speaks  of  Wazirs. 

Under  the  princes  of  the  Empire  the  office  of  the  Wazir 
undergoes  a  change.  Of  the  old  Wazirs  of  the  Empire, 
Al-Fadl  ibn  Sahl  (Wazir  of  the  Caliph  Mamun)  had  borne 
the  title  of  Durri  Asataini  (master  of  two  dominions), 

(1)~ Wuz.  ,239  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  713.  (2)  A  rib,  58.  (3)  Ibn  al- 

Jauzi,  fol.  75. 

(4)  Misk.  VI,  125  ;  Mas'udi,  Tanbih,  39.  (5)  Wuz.,  3. 

(6)  Maqrizi,  Ittiaz,  70.  (7)  (ialqashandi, 9  tr.  by  Wiistenfeld  (A.G.G. 
W.  1870),  185. 

(8)  Khitat,  I,  439. 
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apparently  because  he  could  wield  both  the  pen  and  the 
sword1,  but  the  military  aspect  was  not  emphasised  or 
brought  into  prominence.  A  clever  general,  Al-Hasan 
ibn  Makhlad,  was,  for  the  first  time,  appointed  Wazir  of 
the  Caliph  al-Mu‘tamid,  but  he  was  deposed  in  272/8852. 
On  the  other  hand  we  find  the  Wazirs  of  the  Samanids 
and  the  Buwayyids  active  alike  as  the  head  of  the  army 
and  as  the  chief  of  the  Chancery3.  Even  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  man  of  letters  as  Sahib  had  to  lead  an  expedition 
when  Wazir4. 

The  decline  in  the  dignity  of  the  Wazir,  like  the  decline 
in  morals,  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  irritable 
Buwayyid  Mu‘izz-ud-Dawlah  in  841/952  condemned  at 
Baghdad  his  Wazir  Al-Muhallabi,  a  member  of  the  Omay- 
yad  aristocracy,  to  150  stripes  and  imprisonment5.  But 
this  indignity  notwithstanding,  he  took  him  back  as  Wazir. 
But  before  doing  so  he  first  enquired  whether  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  do  so  after  the  treatment  he  had  meted  out 
to  him  and,  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  he  found  a  precedent 
in  the  conduct  of  the  condottiere  Merdawaigh,  who  had 
his  Wazir  once  so  severely  beaten  that  he  could  neither 
walk  nor  sit  and  yet  he  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  office 
again.  In  362/973  Mudzz-ud-Dawlah’s  unworthy  son 
appointed  a  Court  Chef  his  Wazir6.  His  cousin,  the 
Sultan  Adad-ud-Dawlah,  had  his  Wazir,  Abu’l  Fath  ibn 
al-Amid  arrested,  blinded  and  his  nose  cut  off7.  Adad- 
ud-Dawlah  compelled  his  cousin  to  have  his  Wazir,  the 
former  chef,  blinded  and  sent  to  him  for  conspiring  against 
him.  When  sent,  Adad-ud-Dawlah  had  him  taken  round 
the  camp  and  then  trampled  to  death  by  an  elephant. 
Under  orders  his  dead  body  was  impaled  on  the  Tigris 


(1)  Arib,  165.  (2)  Al-Fakhri  altogether  omits  Ibn  Makhlad  who 

held  office  between  Sulaiman  ibn  Wahb  and  Ibn  Bulbul  (Masiidi,  VIII, 
89  ;  Tabari,  III,  Index).  The  statement  that  Ibn  Bulbul  united  ‘  the 

pen  and  the  sword’  is  to  be  put  down  to  this  omission  of  Ibn  Bulbul’s 
predecessor.  Moreover  we  do  not  hear  of  any  military  activities  of 
Ibn  Bulbul;  on  the  contrary  Tabari  (III,  2110)  expressly  states  that 

he  was  only  employed  in  the  chancery.  (8)  P'or  the  Samanids,  for 
instance,  Mirkhond,  Hist,  of  the  Sam.  Ed.  Wilkin,  72,84.  For  the 
Wazirs  of  Muizz-ud-Dawlah,  Saimari  and  Muhallabi,  Misk,  VI,  211, 
484  ft ;  for  Adad-ud-Dawlah,  Misk,  VI,  451,  482  ;  for  the  Wazir  of 
B&ha-ud-Dawlah,  Ibn  al-Athir,  IX,  188.  (4)  Ibn  al-Athir,  IX,  89. 

(5)  Misk,  VI,  190  ff ;  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  875.  (6)  His  duty  had  been 
to  carry  food  on  his  shoulder,  covered  with  a  towel,  and  to  taste  it  before 

serving  it.  Misk  VI,  862  ;  896 ;  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  462.  People 

made  fun  of  him  saying  ‘from  plate  to  the  Wizarat.’  Ibn  al-Jauzi, 
fol.  104  a.  (7)  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  497. 
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Bridge1.  A  beautiful  elegy  was  penned  by  a  poet  over 
this  unfortunate  man,  who  to  be  sure  had  many  a  cruel 
act  to  his  credit : — 

As  the  Earth  was  but  too  narrow  to  gather  in  thy 

virtues 

They  made  air  thy  grave  and  wind  thy  shroud2. 

Adad-ud-Dawlah  introduced  two  innovations  into  the 
office  of  the  Wazir  :  first,  he  appointed  two  Wazirs  simult¬ 
aneously  ;  and  secondly,  of  the  two  one,  Ibn  Mansur  Nasr 
ibn  Harun,  was  a  Christian.  Nasr  remained  as  Governor 
of  his  tribal  homeland,  Faris  ;  but  the  other  al-Mutahhar 
ibn  Abdallah  accompanied  him  to  Baghdad.  Al-Mutahhar 
was  a  proud  man  and  when  he  failed  to  sweep  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  swamps  clear  of  the  robbers  who  infested  them,  he 
opened  up  the  arteries  in  his  two  arms  with  his  knife,  for 
he  preferred  to  die  rather  than  to  appear  before  his  master 
with  his  work  undone3. 

His  successor  merely  became  the  locum  tcnens  of  the 
Wazir,  who  resided  in  Shiraz.  But  this  experiment  tvas 
unsuccessful  as  the  two  constantly  collided  with  each 
other4.  Following  his  father’s  example,  in  the  year 
382/992,  Baha-ud-Dawlah,  residing  in  Shiraz,  appointed 
two  Wazirs,  one  of  these  being  his  Governor  in  Babylon5. 
After  the  death  of  Sahib  (d.  384/994)  who,  for  a  long  time, 
held  the  wizarat  with  distinction,  a  disgraceful  bargaining 
for  this  post  began  in  Iran.  A  successor  was  chosen,  but 
as  another  high  officer  offered  eight  million  dirhams  for 
it,  whereas  the  one  already  chosen  had  offered  only  six  for 
his  retention  in  office,  the  prince  graciously  excused  two 
millions  to  each  of  the  rival  candidates  and  appointed  them 
both,  with  the  result  that  ten  million  dirhams  made  their 
way  into  the  prince’s  pocket.  They  jointly  issued  and 
signed  orders ;  they  mutually  helped  each  other  in  suck¬ 
ing  the  country  and,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  they  cast  lots 
as  to  who  should  lead  the  army.  But  this  position  of 
affairs  was  not  of  long  duration ;  it  ended  by  one  getting 
the  other  assassinated*.  And,  finally,  the  Christian 
Wazir  of  the  East  found  a  counterpart  in  Egypt.  In 

(11  Misk  VI,  481 ;  Yahvaibn  Sa‘id,  Paris,  fol.  105  a;  Ibn  al-Athir, 
VIH  507  (2)  Ibn  al-Athir.  Thus  also  writes  Nadim  al-Arib  of 

Ahmed  Sa‘id  el-Baghdadi,  148;  Ibn  Taghribardi,  20  (3)  Misk  VI, 

518  f  •  Yahya  ibn  Sa’id,  Paris,  fol.  107  a ;  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  514* 
(4)  Misk  VI,  515  ;  Ibn  al-Athir,  IX,  66.  (5)  Ibn  al-Athir,  IX,  66.  (6) 
Y&qftt,  Irshad,  1,  71  ff. 
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380/990  theFatimid  Caliph  Al-‘Aziz  appointed  the  Christ¬ 
ian  ‘Isa,  son  of  Nestorius,  his  Wazir1. 

To  the  passion  for  titles,  evidencing  itself  about 
400-1010,  even  the  Wazirs  fell  victims, — a  clear  proof  of 
the  degeneration  of  the  society  of  that  time.  In  411/1020 
the  Amir  of  Baghdad  conferred  upon  his  Wazir  the  princely 
prerogative  of  having  the  drum  beaten,  before  prayer 
time,  in  front  of  his  house.  He  also  designated  him  ‘the 
great  Wazir  ’  (Wazir-al-Wuzara)2. 

At  Cairo  the  Caliph  Al-Hakim  soon  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  conferring  the  fateful  title  of  Wazir-al-Wuzara. 
The  historian  Hilal  as-Sabi  (d.  447/1055)  mournfully  refers 
to  it  as  one  of  the  pomposities  of  the  times3. 

In  416/1025  the  Wazir  at  Baghdad  simultaneously 
received  a  number  of  titles  :  ‘Alam-ud-Din  (Insignia  of 
Religion) ;  Sa‘d-ud-Dawlah  (good  fortune  of  the  dynasty)  ; 
Amin-al  Mulk  (Trusted  one  of  the  Empire) ;  Sharaf-al- 
Mulk  (glory  of  the  Empire)4.  This  was  a  prelude  to  the 
conditions  now  obtaining  in  the  Orient.  As  against  his 
titleless  predecessors,  the  title-bedecked  Wazir  was  a 
shadowy,  powerless  phantom. 

Wazirs  in  the  4tii /10th  Century. 

Outstanding  is  the  figure  of  ‘Ali  Ibn  al-Furat,  who  in 
296/909,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  succeeded  his  brother  al- 
‘  Abbas  as  Wazir.  He  was  immensely  rich.  His  contem- 

Eorary,  the  historian  As-Suli5,  thus  speaks  of  him  :  Never 
ave  we  heard  of  a  Wazir  other  than  Ibn  al-Furat  who, 
while  in  office,  possessed  in  silver  and  gold,  in  movable  and 
immovable  property,  ten  million  dinars  (about  100  mil¬ 
lion  marks)6.  He  held  court  in  grand  style.  He  paid 
five  thousand  monthly  pensions,  varying  from  a  hundred 
dinars  to  five  dirhams7.  He  regularly  gave  away  twenty 
thousand  dirhams  every  year  in  stipends  to  poets  ;  not 
counting  occasional  rewards  and  gifts  for  panegyrics8. 
Of  those  who  constantly  sat  at  his  table  nine  have  been 
mentioned  as  his  privy  councillors.  Of  these  four  were 
Christians.  For  two  long  hours  fresh  dishes  were  served9. 
For  his  underlings  he  kept  a  kitchen  large  enough  to  serve 
a  whole  regiment  of  troops  :  90  sheep,  30  goats,  200  fowls, 
200  partridges,  200  pigeons  were  daily  consumed.  Five 
bakers  baked  wheaten-bread  day  and  night ;  sweets  were 

(l)  Yahya  ibn  Sa’id,  fol.  112  f.  He  indeed,  did  not  officially 
bear  the  title  of  Wazir.  (2)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,168  ab.  (3)  Hakim  died 
411-1020.  Yahya  ibn  Sa’id,  fol.  128  a.  (4)  Wuz.,  201.  (5)  Ibn 
al  Jauzi,  fol.  178  a.  (0)  Arib,  37.  (7)  Wuz.,  142.  (8)  Wuz.,  201, 

(9)  Wuz.,  240. 
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always  in  preparation.  In  the  house  there  was  a  large 
drinking-hall  where  stood  a  capacious  cistern  of  cold 
water.  All  who  needed  found  drink  there :  infantry, 
cavalry,  police,  clerks.  To  officers,  courtiers,  civil 
servants,  the  cup-bearers,  clothed  in  the  finest  embroidered 
Egyptian  linen,  with  towels  over  their  shoulders,  offered 
sherbet1.  His  palace  was  a  town  in  itself ;  seven  of  his  tailors 
had  their  quarters  there.  On  the  walls  lay  hanging  rolls 
of  papyrus  for  the  use  of  applicants  and  complainants, 
who  were  thus  spared  the  trouble  of  buying  them2.  On 
the  day  of  his  investiture  wax  and  papyrus  rose  in  price 
as,  to  everyone  who  came  to  congratulate  him,  he  gave  a 
mansurian  paper  roll  and  a  candle  ten  pounds  in  weight. 
The  cupbearer  on  that  day  used  40,000  pounds  of  ice3. 
Throughout  his  Wizarat  he  kept  up  the  practice  of  present¬ 
ing  a  candle  to  all  who  left  his  palace  after  dusk.  In 
811/923  he  established  a  hospital  at  Baghdad  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  for  its  maintenance  200  dinars  from  his  private 
purse4. 

An  aristocrat  born  and  bred,  on  assuming  charge  of 
his  office,  with  his  own  hands  he  burnt  without  reading  a 
list  of  his  enemies  drawn  up  by  some  one  for  him5. 
After  his  deposition  he  would  rather  die  than  ransom 
himself  with  the  money  of  his  supporters6.  When  the 
director  of  taxes  sent  on  an  order  of  his  which  looked  like 
a  forgery,  and  intimated  to  him  that  he  had  detained  the 
bearer  in  custody,  Ibn  al-Furat  wrrote  back  (knowing  that 
it  was  forged)  that  it  was  genuine  for,  said  he,  ‘  one 
who  even  in  Egypt  expected  something  good  by  the  use 
of  his  name  and  authority  was  not  to  be  put  to  shame7.’ 
And  when  the  fallen  Wazir  ‘Alt  ibn  ‘Isa  bowed  as  low  as  he 
could  before  him,  kissed  his  hand,  and  rose  even  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  young  ten-year-old  son,  Ibn  al-Furat  declared 
that  in  misfortune  his  lever  (meaning  his  cheerful  disposi¬ 
tion)  increased  like  that  of  a  camel8.  By  long  service  he 
had  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  pranks  and 
tricks  of  the  official  life.  In  a  masterly  fashion  he  unravelled 
the  tangled  financial  skein  of  the  Empire,  and  in  more 
ways  than  one  justified  his  successor’s  glowing  tribute 
on  his  death  :  “  Today  has  financial  skill  passed  away9.  ” 
In  politics,  cool  and  calculated  was  the  old  Wazir’s  judg¬ 
ment  :  “  At  bottom  to  rule  is  naught  but  a  game  of  chance. 

(1)  Wuz.,  195.  (2)  Wuz.,  176.  (3)  Wuz.,  63.  (4)  Ibn  al-Jauzi, 

Berlin,  fol.  23.  (See  Custom  Intro,  to  the  History  of  Medicine,  pp. 
208-10  Tr.  (5)  Wuz.,  110 :  This  is  also  related  of  the  Caliph 
Mamtin.  Tabari,  III.  1075.  (6)  Wuz.,  98.  (7)  Wuz.  118 ;  Ibn 
al-Jauzi,  Muntazam,  fol.  28.  (8)  Wuz.,  807.  (9)  Wuz.,  288. 
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a  piece. of  jugglery.  When  one  does  that  well,  it  is  called 
‘Politics’.”  Another  maxim  of  his  was  :  “  In  matters  of 
government,  progress,  even  if  not  always  in  the  right 
direction,  is  preferable  to  standing-still.”  And  yet  an¬ 
other  :  “  If  you  can  fix  up  a  matter  with  the  librarian  or 
the  Secretary,  do  so,  without  bringing  it  up  before  the 
Wazfr”1. 

And  yet  cold-bloodedly  he  plundered  the  treasury. 
Already  in  conspiracy  with  his  brother  he  largely  swindled 
the  State2. 

His  critics  recalled  the  fact  that,  when  his  property 
was  confiscated,  money-bags  were  found  bearing  the  seals 
of  the  master  of  the  privy-purse  of  the  Caliph3.  One  of 
his  officers  tells  us  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  made  away 
with  70,000  dinars.  “  After  the  insurrection  of  Ibn-al- 
Mut‘azz,  I  along  with  Ibn  al-Furat  fixed  the  main  items 
regarding  the  largesses  that  were  to  be  paid  to  the  troops 
and  made  arrangements  for  payment  thereof.  When 
Ibn  al-Furat  had  finished  with  this  business  he  got  into 
his  ‘  Flyer  ’  and  proceeded  to  the  Mu’alli  river.  There 
he  called  a  halt.  The  crew  took  the  boat  to  the  bank 
and  he  thus  spoke  to  me  :  “  Order  the  treasurer  Abfi 

Khorasan  to  bring  another  70,000  dinars  to  me  and  debit 
it  to  the  account  of  the  largesses.”  Thereupon  said  I  to 
myself :  “  Have  we  not  already  settled  all  the  items  ? 

What  is  this  additional  amount  for  ?”  but  indited 
what  he  directed.  Then  he  signed,  handed  it  over  to  a 
servant  and  said  :  “  Leave  not  the  treasury  until  thou 

bringest  the  money  to  my  house.”  He,  then,  proceeded 
on.  The  money  was  duly  brought  and  made  over  to  his 
treasurer4. 

His  former  companion  and  later  rival, ‘All  ibn  ‘Isa, 
also  of  an  old  official  stock,  was  the  very  reverse  of  him6. 
Pious,  he  fasted  by  day  and  devoted  half  of  his  income  to 
pious  uses6.  In  contrast  to  Ibn  ai-Furat,  even  towards 
the  Caliph  he  never  adopted  a  fixed  rule  of  behaviour7. 
To  the  philologist  al-Akhfash  at  a  full  audience  he  gave 
such  a  rough  and  rude  reply  that  the  ‘  world  became 
black  before  him  and  he  died  "of  grief'8.  ‘All  ibn  ‘Isa  was 
never  slovenly  in  dress.  He  took  his  shoes  off  only  in 
the  Harem  or  when  he  went  to  sleep9.  He  worked  day  and 

(1)  Wuz.,  119.  (2)  Wuz.,  134.  (3)  Wuz.,  139.  (4)  Wuz.,  184. 

(5)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  Berlin,  fol.  76b.  (6)  His  contemporary  as-Suli  in 

Suyuti’s  Humtil-Muhadhera,  II,  126.  (7)  Wuz.,  812.  (8)  Y&qut, 

Irthad,  V,  225.  (9)  Wuz.,  825. 
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night1  and,  when  exhausted,  he  retired  to  a  Tecess  near  the 
door,  which  was  screened  oft  by  a  curtain  and  where 
cushions  were  placed  to  enable  him  to  rest  before  resum¬ 
ing  work2.  That  he  lost  his  sense  of  dignity  in  misfor¬ 
tune  we  have  already  seen.  From  sheer  piety  he  proceed¬ 
ed  against  Christian  officials3,  and  from  pure  scruples 
he  would  not  let  his  sons  take  up  any  appointment  during 
his  term  of  office4.  He  sought  to  obviate  deficit  in  the 
budget  by  effecting  economy ;  by  lowering  the  salaries 
of  guards  and  officers  ;  by  stopping,  among  other  things, 
the  usual  distribution  at  Court  or  to  officials  of  flesh  on 
the  Baqr-‘!d  Day.  He  strove  to  prevent  embezzlement  of 
public  funds.  But  Ibn  al-Furat  taunted  him  by  saying 
that  he  concerned  himself  with  the  morals  of  the  people 
and  was  anxious  whether  the  geese  of  the  Baghdad  ponds 
were  not  cheated  out  of  their  food,  forgetting  the  most 
important  thing  of  all— the  abuse  of  public  revenues6. 
Another  officer  reckoned  that  the  Wazir,  in  one  hour,  got 
twenty  dinars  but  he  occupied  himself  with  trifles  which 
were  not  worth  the  money  he  received  in  pay6.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  pious  frame  of  mind,  he  lied  after  his 
fall  to  the  Caliph  in  stating  that  he  merely  possessed  3,000 
dinars.  It  was  immediately  shown  that  he  had  a  deposit 
of  17,000  elsewhere  and,  within  a  short  time,  he  actually 
promised  to  pay  in  to  the  State  300,000  Dinars  :  ^  within 
thirty  days  and  the  balance  later7. 

Later  he  was  reproached  for  having  sworn  that  his 
landed  property  was  only  worth  20,000  dinars,  whereas  it 
was  actually  worth  50,000,  and  this  discovery  to  ‘All 
“  was  not  unlike  giving  him  a  stone  to  swallow  8.  Never 
were  his  hands  clean,  and  his  extreme  mildness  to  the 
two  financiers,  w'ho  then  sucked  Syria  and  Egypt  dry, 
could  never  be  defended  or  justified9. 

Between  these  two  Wazirs  Mohamed  b.  Khaqan  acted 
for  two  long  years10.  He  belonged  to  the  circle^  of  high 
court  nobility ;  in  fact,  was  the  son  of  a  Wazir.  The 
verdict  on  him,  not  unlike  the  verdict  on  many  a  demo¬ 
cratic  leader,  was  :  Careless  and  affable,  yet  mean  and 
cunning.  Wben  asked  for  a  favour  he  would  beat  his 
breast  and  say :  Yes,  with  great  pleasure  !  This  habit 
won  for  him  the  name  of  the  ‘  breast-beater.  He  was 
a  greater  favourite  of  the  people  than  of  the  nobility11. 


(IWriOaO.  (2)  Wuz..  825.  (3)  Wuz.,  95.  According  to  Bar 
Hebraeus  he  had  even  Christian  advisers  in  the  Ministry.  (*)  Wuz 
266.  (5)  Wuz.,  260.  (C)  Wuz..  851.  (7)  Wuz.,  288.  (8)  Misk,  V, 

19.  (2)  Wuz.,  280.  (10)  Kit.  al-Wuzara,  Ed.  Amedroz,  (11)  Wuz.,  276. 
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His  portrait  is  adorned,  now  with  harmless,  comical, 
now  with  poisonous  anecdotes,  originally  related  of  others. 
His  practice  was  to  appoint,  then  immediately  to  depose, 
and  then  again  to  reinstate  officers  and  this  not  because 
of  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  on  his  part,  but 
rather  on  account  of  a  craving  to  secure  the  customary 
fee  for  appointments1. 

At  an  inn  at  Hulwan  seven  officers  are  reported  to 
have  met  who  were  appointed  to  one  and  the  same  office 
within  twenty  days  ;  at  Mosul  five2.  In  eleven  months  he 
is  said  to  have  appointed  eleven  prefects  for  the  important 
district  of  Baduraya,  of  which  a  great  part  of  Baghdad 
formed  part. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  three  Wazirs 
stand  out  in  bold  relief,  each  wholly  different,  from  the 
other,  the  common  feature  between  them  being  their 
rapacity  in  robbing  the  State-treasury. 

Because  he  did  not  belong  to  the  official  circle,  Hamid 
ibn-al-‘Abbas,  who  became  Wazir  in  306/918,  constitutes 
a  great  exception  to  the  general  rule3.  He  began  life 
as  a  revenue-farmer  and  rose  steadily  to  fame  and  for¬ 
tune.  He  was  more  than  eighty  when  he  assumed  the 
office  of  Wazir  but,  despite  his  elevation,  he  retained  his 
farming  lease.  As  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  Secretariat 
work  he  merely  bore  the  name  and  wore  the  uniform  of 
the  Wazir.  ‘All  ibn  ‘Isa,  the  former  Wazir,  really  did  the 
work.  Not  without  reason  then  did  a  poet  satirize  him 
by  saying  :  We  have  a  Wazir  with  his  nurse4.  And  the 
people  called  one,  the  Wazir  without  the  official  robe, 
and  the  other,  The  official  robe  without  a  Wazir  inside 
it.  W7hen  the  Caliph  felt  a  misgiving  that  ‘Ali  ibn  ‘Isa 
might  not  care  to  act  as  a  subordinate,  after  having  been 
the  chief,  the  former  revenue- farmer  rejoined :  The 
clerk  is  not  unlike  a  tailor  who  now  makes  a  coat  for  10, 
and  now  for  1,000  dirhams.  The  clerical  staff  retaliated 
with  contempt.  And  when  he  addressed  his  fallen  pre¬ 
decessor  in  coarse  language  the  latter  scornfully  replied  : 
“  I  am  not  to  be  treated  like  a  farmer  at  the  weighment 
of  his  corn.”  He  displayed  a  luxury  characteristic  of  an 
upstart.  He  kept  1,700  chamberlains  (Hajib)  and  400 
armed  mamluks.  The  crew  of  his  barge  consisted  of  white 
eunuchs,  the  most  expensive  to  employ. 

(1)  Contemporary  stories  about  him.  Al-Fakhri  Ed.  Ahlwardt 
314.  (2)  Wuz,,  263  ;  Fakhri,  313.  Kufa  grew  out  of  the  Persian 

district  of  Mah  el-Kufa.  (3)  Amedroz,  Intro .  to  Wuz ,  a  biographical 
ketch ,  p.  18.  (4)  Kit ,  al-'uyun ,  IV,  95  a. 
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On  a  quarrel  with  the  black  court-eunuch,  Muflih.  he 
threatened  him  by  saying  that  he  had  a  good  finind  to 
purchase  100  black  eunuchs,  call  them  Muflih  and  make 
a  present  of  them  to  his  slaves1.  He  was,  indeed,  gener¬ 
ous.  When  a  courtier  complained  to  him  that  he  had 
come  to  the  end  of  his  stock  of  barley  he  handed  over  an 
order  for  the  supply  of  100  kurr  of  barley  to  him  (a  kurr 
was  about  3,600  pounds).  For  his  kitchen  he  paid  200 
dinars  (about  2,000  marks)  a  day.  No  one  left  his  house 
at  a  meal -time  without  food  ;  even  the  visitors’  servants 
were  provided  with  a  meal.  And  thus  many  a  time  40 
tables  were  laid.  He  made  a  gift  of  a  house  to  the 
Caliph  which  cost  him  100,000  dinars2.  While  on  a 
drive  he  once  saw  the  burnt-down  house  of  a  poor  man. 
He  forthwith  ordered  that  unless  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
evening  he  would  be  most  unhappy  and  it  was,  accord¬ 
ingly,  done  at  great  cost3. 

And  yet  he  shamelessly  speculated  in  corn,  stored 
it  away  in  his  barns  at  Babylon,  Khuzistan  and  Isfahan 
and  thereby  caused  a  serious  riot. 

Another  Ibn  Muqlah  (born  at  Baghdad  272/885)  came 
from  humble  conditions  of  life4  :  in  his  sixteenth  year  he 
took  service  and  through  Inn  al-Furat  rose  into  eminence6. 
In  the  school  of  the  latter  he  learnt  the  art  of  amassing 
wealth  within  a  few  years.  Under  the  first  three  Caliphs 
of  the  century  he  acted  as  Wazir  three  times,  and,  when 
Wazir,  built  a  magnificent  palace  on  the  most  valuable 
land  in  the  capital.  A  great  believer  in  astrology,  he 
gathered  astrologers  round  him  and,  upon  their  advice, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  palace  after  sunset.  The  most 
notable  part  of  the  palace  was  the  fine,  latticed  garden 
where  only  palms  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
There  birds  of  all  kinds  were  collected  together ;  nor 
were  gazelles,  wild  cows,  wild  donkeys,  ostriches  and 
camels  absent.  He  made  all  kinds  of  breeding  experiments. 
When  it  was  reported  to  him  that  a  water-bird  had  mated 
with  a  land-bird  and  had  laid  eggs  he  gave  100  dinars  to 
the  informant6.  A  daring  intriguer  was  he,  and  to  his 
intrigues  is  ascribed  the  deposition  of  the  Caliph  al- 
Qahir  (322/934)7.  He  incited  the  Caliph  and  the  general 
Bejkem  against  the  then  real  ruler  of  Baghdad,  Ibn  Raiq, 

(1)  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  102.  (2)  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  19  a.  (8)  Ibn 
Jauzi,  26  ab.  (4)  When  he  had  become  Wazir,  a  friend  of  his  earlier 
days,  the  poet  Jahiz,  reminded  him  of  times  when  “  bread  was  still 
coarse  and  there  was  no  horse  at  the  door  or  a  barge  on  the  bank.” 
Ibn  al-Jauzi,  fol.  64b.  (5)  Kit.  al-uyun,  IV,  fol,  77a.  (6)  Ibn  al-Jauzi, 

fol.  64  ab.  (7)  Misk,  V,  447. 
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who  had  confiscated  his  property1.  But  the  Caliph 
played  'him  false  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  fixed  the 
interview  in  consultation  with  the  astrologers2,  and  as 
punishment  his  right  hand  was  cut  off3.  This  was  all  the 
more  cruel  as  Ibn  Muqlah  was  one  of  the  most  renowned 
calligraphers  of  all  times,  and  the  chief  founder,  of  the 
new  Arabic  script  which  for  centuries  continued  in  use4. 
But  he,  instead  of  using  the  left  hand,  tied  a  reed-pen  to 
his  right  arm,  and  thus  wrote  on5.  But  the  punishment 
had  no  deterrent  effect  upon  him.  He  went  his  way  in¬ 
citing  and  reviling  as  before.  Three  years  later  his 
tongue  was  cut  out.  He  died  in  custody  and  the  chroniclers 
describe  how  he,  who  once  was  a  powerful  man,  fond  of 
show  and  splendour,  held  the  string  at  the  well  with  his 
mouth  while  he  emptied  the  bucket6. 

Another  Wazir  drank  at  night  and  had  the  usual  next 
morning  headache.  Even  the  opening  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  he  made  over  to  different  officers,  and  committed 
the  charge  of  most  important  affairs  to  Abul  Faragh  Isra’il, 
a  Christian.  Everything  that  he  did  was  with  a  view  to 
extort  money  (Misk.,  V,  247). 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  Abu  Muhammad  al- 
Hasan  al-Muhallabi  acted  with  great  success  as  Wazir 
in  Babylonia.  He  was  descended  from  an  old  Islamic 
noble  line,  the  family  of  Muhallab  ibn  Abi  Sufra7.  His 
ancestral-home  was  Basra,  where  in  the  3rd/9th  century 
they  still  owned  magnificent  houses8.  To  the  later 
Wazir  things  were  very  hard  at  the  beginning.  At  one 
time  he  had  not  even  enough  money  to  purchase  meat 
for  his  journey.  A  friend  advanced  him  the  money  and 
later  received  750  dirhams  from  him9.  As  Wazir  he  held 
possession  of  Baghdad  (in  the  fateful  year  (3.34/946), 
until  Mu‘izz-ud-Dawlah’s  entry  there10.  In  326/938  we 
find  him  first  as  deputy  (wali)  to  the  finance  minister,  Abu 
Zakariyya  as-Susi11 ;  then  as  deputy  to  the  Wazir,  from 
whose  jealousy  he  had  much  to  suffer  later  on  12.  After 
the  death  of  the  wazir  in  339/950  Mu‘izz-ud-Dawlah  made 
him  his  ‘  secretary six  years  later  he  received  the  title 

(1)  Kit.al-Uyun.  IV,  157  a.  (2)  Ibid,  158  b.  (8)  Ibid  160  b. 
161  b.  The  physician  Thabit  describes  how  he  found  the  arm  after  it 
had  been  cut  off.  Misk,  V,  581.  (4)  The  library  of  Adad-ud-Daw]ah 

at  Shiraz  possessed  a  Quran  in  80  vols.  copied  by  him,  Yaqut, 
Irshad,  V,  446.  (5)  Kit.al-  Uyirn,  IV,  162  a.  (6)  Ibid,  fol.,  162  a. 
(7)  Yat.  II,  8.  (8)  Thalibi,  Kit.a'l-Mirwah,  129  b.  (9)  al-Hamawi, 

Tamarat  al-auraq,  1,82.  (10)  Misk  V,  121.  (11)  Misk,  V,  575.  (12) 

Y4qut,  Irshad ,  III,  180. 
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of  Wazir1.  His  friend  al-Isfahani,  author  of  the  great 
“  Book  of  Songs,”  applauds  only  his  virtues  as  ‘  secretary2  * 
but  he  was  also  an  efficient  general .  as  for  ins¬ 
tance,  with  great  courage  he  repelled  the  attack  of  the 
Yamanite  Arabs  against  Basra3.  He  died  on  a  campaign 
undertaken  for  the  conquest  of  Oman  in  352/963,  after 
holding  for  13  years  the  highest  official  position  in  the 
State.  He  genuinely  cared  for  order  ;  he  restored  the  older 
and  the  juster  system  of  taxation  ;  he  caused  the  hajib 
Of  the  chief  Qadhi  to  be  almost  whipped  to  death  for 
molesting  women  who  came  to  the  Judge  for  justice4. 
But  the  low  cunning  with  which  he  traced  the  property 
of  deceased  officers  excites  our  disgust,  though  such 
conduct  was  not  deemed  derogatory  even  to  the  dignity 
of  Caliphs  and  Amirs,  and  Miskawaihi  refers  to  it  with 
admiration5.  On  the  other  hand  people  were  shocked 
at  Mu‘izz-ud-Dawlah  for  confiscating  Muhallabi’s  entire 
property  immediately  after  his  death  and  extorting  money 
from  all  connected  with  him,  down  to  his  boatmen.  In 
Mu‘izz-ud-Dawlah,  Muhallabi  had  a  hard  task-master®. 
On  one  occasion,  under  his  orders,  150  stripes  were  ad¬ 
ministered  to  him.  Nor  did  Mu‘izz-ud-Dawlah  treat  his 
Turkish  marshal  Subuktagin  any  better,  though  he 
enjoyed  his  complete  confidence7.  But,  all  this  not¬ 
withstanding,  Muhallabi,  in  matters  of  importance,  did 
exercise  great  influence.  He  prevailed  upon  Mu‘izz-ud- 
Dawlah  to  retain  Baghdad  as  his  residence  and  even  to 
build  his  famous  palace  there8.  The  members  of  his 
round  table  were  the  most  renowned  scholars  and  authors 
of  the  day9.  At  these  gatherings  wine  and  pleasure 
recklessly  rioted.  Even  Miskawaihi,  in  his  cold  and  brief 
portraiture  of  the  Wazir,  speaks  of  his  generosity10. 
Once  Muhallabi  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  inkstand 
set  with  precious  stones.  Officers  talked  in  whispers  about 
it.  One  thought  he  could  make  very  good  use  of  it  by 
selling  it  and  living  on  the  proceeds  of  its  sale,  while 
Muhallabi  might  go  to  the  devil.  Hearing  of  this, 
Muhallabi  presented  the  inkstand  to  him11.  The  Qadhi 
At-Tanukhi  thankfully  relates  how  he  graciously  sent  for 
him,  the  young  son  of  an  old  companion,  and  provided 

(lTMrskTVl,  214.  (2)  Yat.  II,  278. 

(8)  Misk,  VI,  190.  (Vol,.  IV,  398  ;  Vol.  V.  304,  330  Eng.  tr.) 
(4)  Misk  VI,  168  ff.  (Eng.  tr.  Vol.  V,  pp.  199-200 ;  See  also  pp. 
128  et  Sqq,  specially  pp.  130-138  ;  character  of  Muhallabi,  pp.  153  et 
Sqq.  Tr.).  (5)  Misk,  V,  244.  (6)  Misk,  VI,  248.  (7)  Misk,  VI,  258. 

(8)  Misk  VI,  241.  (9)  Misk,  VI,  242.  (10)  Misk,  VI,  166.  (11)  Ibn 

al-Jauzi  fol.  91  b. 
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him  with .  a  judicial  sinecure,  and  showed  his  esteem  for 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  Qadhi,  an  old  enemy  of 
his  father,  by  talking  seemingly  seriously  in  a  low  voice 
to  him,  on  a  solemn  occasion,  as  if  he  was  discussing  some 
State  secret.  “  The  next  morning  the  chief  Qadhi  almost 
carried  him  on  his  head1.” 

The  most  famous  Wazir,  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
was  Ibn  Abbad,  in  Rai ,  surnamed  the  ‘  Sahib  ’2,  Chancellor 
of  the  Iranian  Buwayyids  (b.  326/028,  d.  385/995).  From 
a  schoolmaster  he  rose  to  a  royal  position.  The 
young  prince,  for  whom  he  secured  the  empire,  yielded  to 
him  in  everything  and  honoured  him  in  every  conceivable 
manner3.  On  his  death  he  was  mourned  like  a  prince4. 
He  was  fired  with  great  literary  ambition.  His  pane¬ 
gyrists  compared  him  to  Harun  al-Rashid.  Like  him, 
he  gathered  the  best  intellects  round  him.  With  masters 
of  Baghdadian  and  Syrian  literature  such  as  ar-Radhi, 
as-Sabi,  Ibn  al-Hajjaj,  Ibn  Sukkera,  Ibn  Nubata  he  cor¬ 
responded5.  Of  theological  w  orks  alone  he  possessed  400 
camel-loads  and  yet  he  was  reproached  for  knowing 
nothing  of  theology6.  True  he  devoted  himself  more  to 
such  studies  as  Logic,  Mathematics,  Music,  Astronomy, 
Medicine  ;  he  even  wrote  a  medical  treatise7.  He  could 
not  afford  to  be  as  generous  towards  men  of  letters  as  is 
related  of  the  earlier  patrons  of  poets.  He  generally 
gave  100  to  500  dirhams  and  a  dress,  and  only  rarely 
1,000  dirhams8.  He  particularly  liked,  and  made  gifts  of, 
light  silk9.  His  staff,  accordingly,  dressed  mostly  in 
multi-coloured  silk.  The  poet  az-Za  Irani  once  asked 
Sahib  for  a  floral  silk-dress  such  as  he  had  seen  his  staff  use. 
The  Wazir  replied  :  “  I  have  heard  of  Ma‘n  ibn  Zaida 

that  a  man  said  to  him  :  Give  me  an  animal  to  ride,  O 
Prince  !  He  is  reported,  thereupon,  to  have  given  him  a 
camel,  a  horse,  a  mule,  a  donkey  and  a  slave-girl,  saying: 
“  If  I  but  knew  another  animal  for  riding  purposes  in 
God’s  creation  I  would  assuredly  have  given  even  that 
to  you.”  And  so  we  now  present  unto  thee  Jubba,  shirt 

(1)  Yfiqut,  Irshad,  VI,  253  ff.  (2)  He  was  the  first  to  bear 
the  title  of  ‘Sahib’  (Taghribardi,  56).  About  400/1010  the  ‘Amid  el- 
Juyush  ’  is  so  called,  (l)iivan  ar-Radhi,  I,  231).  Later  every  Wazir 
and,  in  our  time  dregs  of  society,  such  as  publicans  and  butcher’s  boys, 
are  so  called.  Taghribardi,  56. 

(3)  Yaqut,  Irshad  II,  273.  (4)  Taghribardi,  57.  (5)  Yaqut,  III, 
82.  (6)  Yaqut,  Irshad,  II,  274,  31 5.  (7)  Yaqfit,  III,  42  ff.  (8)  Y&qfit, 

Irshad,  II,  804 ;  Yaqut,  Irshad,  VI,  276.  The  poet  al-Maghrabi 
begs  500  dinars  of  him  but  Ibn  Abbad  tells  him  :  be  merciful  and  make 
it  500  dirhams.  (9)  Yat.  Ill,  33 ;  Yaqut,  Irshad,  II,  820.  Ill,  84 
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and  coat,  trousers,  turban,  handkerchief,  a  wrapper,  a 
mantle  and  socks  of  floral  silk.  Had  we  but  kAown  of 
another  wearing  apparel  which  could  be  made  of  floral 
silk  we  would  have  presented  that  also  unto  you1. 

It  was  Sahib’s  misfortune  to  have  incurred  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  sharpest  tongue  of  his  time.  We  have  the 
laudatory  letter  which  Abu  Hayyan  al-Tauhidi  addressed 
to  him  at  the  beginning  of  their  correspondence  ;  a  corres¬ 
pondence  which  ended  with  vituperative  effusions.  Vivid, 
striking,  it  is  a  perfect  model  of  the  masterly  Arabic  diction 
of  the  century. 

The  portrait  of  the  Wazir  Ibn  al-Amid  (d.  369/971), 
painted  by  Miskawaihi,  who  for  many  years  was  his 
librarian,  leaves  a  powerful  impression  behind.  Tauhidi 
ridicules  the  historian  by  saying  that  his  misfortune  was 
that  he  constantly  uses  expressions  such  as  “  Muhallabi 
has  said,”  “  Ibn  al-Amid  has  said,”  and  so  on  until 
the  reader  wearies  of  them.  To  begin  with  Miskawaihi 
applauds  his  memory2  :  6C  Several  times  he  told  me  that 
in  his  young  days  he  used  to  bet  his  comrades  and  the 
scholars  with  whom  he  associated  that  he  would  commit 
to  memory  a  thousand  lines  in  one  day  ;  and  he  was  far 
too  earnest  and  dignified  a  man  to  exaggerate.  In  ad¬ 
dition  he  was  sole  master  of  the  secrets  ol  certain  obscure 
sciences  which  no  one  professes,  such  as  meenanics, 
requiring  the  most  abstruse  knowledge  ol  geometry,  and 
physics,  the  science  of  abnormal  motions,  the  dragging 
of  heavy  weights,  and  ol  centres  of  gravity,  including  the 
execution  of  many  operations  which  the  ancients  found 
impossible,  the  fabrication  of  wonderful  engines  for  the 
storming  of  fortresses,  stratagems  against  strongholds  and 
stratagems  in  campaigns,  the  adoption  of  wonderful 
weapons,  such  as  arrows  which  could  permeate  a  vast 
space,  and  produce  remarkable  effects,  mirrors  which 
burned  a  very  long  way  off.  He  could,  for  his  amusement, 
scratch  the  form  of  a  face  on  an  apple  in  an  hour  a  face 
so  fine  that  another  could  not  do  it  with  all  the  appropriate 
instruments  in  a  number  of  days.  His  letter  to  Ibn 
Hamdan  has  been  preserved.  It  speaks  of  the  decay  and 
the  building-up  of  the  Province  of  Fars3  and  is  one  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  learn  the  whole  duty  of  a  Wazir. 
He  was  the  preceptor  of  Adad-ud-Dawlah,  the  most 

(!)  YaqutT  (2)  Miskawaihi  (Eng.  tr.  by  Prof.  Margoliouth,  Vol. 
V.,  295  Tr.)  (3)  Ibid,  p.  298.  Here  Miskawaihi  speaks  of  Ibn 
Amid’s  difficulty  in  establishing  a  reign  of  justice. 
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efficient  ruler  of  that  century  and  Adad-ud-Dawlah 
never  referred  to  him  but  as  his  master1,  lbn  Amid  even 
headed  the  army  in  the  field  but  on  account  of  gout  he 
had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter.  He  modestly  listened  to  those 
who  expounded  a  subject  and  not  perhaps  till  months 
or  even  years  after  would  he  show  himself  at  a  discussion 
a  thorough  master  of  it.  Exceedingly  difficult  was  his 
position  between  a  prince  who,  though  ruling  his  soldiery 
by  lavish  liberality,  had  nothing  to  give  for  useful  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes  and  the  Dailamite  tribesmen  intent  on 
exploiting  the  subjects.  But  despite  difficulties  the 
Wazir  restored  order  and  Miskawaihi  reports  that  he 
even  put  the  leaders  of  the  army  in  such  fear  that  they 
trembled  when  they  saw  him  in  a  reproaching  mood. 
‘  This  I  have  often  seen  ’  says  the  historian.  But  he  was 
aware  of  the  envious  temper  of  the  Uailamites  and  he 
knew  that  they  could  only  be  ruled  by  simple  and  un¬ 
ostentatious  methods.  But  when  his  son  began  to 
spend  money  freely  and  enter  into  rivalry  with  the 
Dailamite  magnates,  inviting  them  to  games,  to  hunting 
expeditions,  to  dinners  and  drinks,  the  father  foresaw 
the  shipwreck  of  his  house  and  died  of  suppressed  grief. 

S.  Khuda  Bukhsh. 


(1)  Ibid,  p.  302. 


(To  be  continued). 


THE  SPIRITUAL  VALUE  OF  ISLAMIC 
ARCHITECTURE 


There  are  but  two  conquerors  of  the  forgetfulness  of 
men,  Poetry  and  Architecture. 

Ruskin. 

Archaeology— architecture  have  revealed  to  us  simply 
the  organism,  the  bodies,  of  the  cathedrals.  Who  will 
tell  us  of  their  souls  ? 

J.  R.  Huysmans. 

Mohammedan  Architecture  has  recently  been  criticised 
by  a  German  Roman  Catholic  writer1  as  wanting  in  spiri¬ 
tual  content..  There  is  a  direct  reference  in  this  criticism 
to  the  absence  of  the  human  form  in  mural  carving, 
and  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  decoration  is  geometrical 
in  design.  To  me  this  judgment  seems  much  the  same 
as  if  one  were  to  deny  spiritual  value  to  a  fugue  by  Bach 
in  comparison  with  the  sensuous  music  of  a  Mass — or  to 
a  masterly  scientific  demonstration  as  compared  with 
a  lyric.  In  each  of  these  contrasted  pairs  the  material 
employed  and  moulded  is  the  same,  and  the  agent  is 
human  intelligence  suffused  and  inspired  and  informed 
by  human  emotion.  Who  is  going  to  define  what  are  the 
limits  of  spiritual  value  in  these  cases, — the  limits  of 
vitality  and  spirituality  ? 

There  are  great  differences  between  the  subject  matter 
of  Christian  iconography  and  Mohammedan  impersonality 
in  design,  between  the  melting  music  of  later  composers 
and  the  austerity  of  contrapuntal  composition,  and  bet¬ 
ween  the  strictly  regulated  operations  of  scientific  demon¬ 
stration  and  the  passion  of  poetry.  But  can  these  differen¬ 
ces  be  said  to  determine,  where  one  or  other  form  and  con¬ 
tent  are  spiritual  or  otherwise  ?  One  kind  is  expansive  ; 
constantly  reminiscent,  and  unconstrainedly  suggestive  ; 
the  other  bracing,  astringent,  reserved.  Both  kinds  have 

(1)  Joseph  Dahl  mann,  S.  J.  Indische  Fahrten. 
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their  beauty,  and  positive  beauty  too.  The  reaction  of 
the  human  mind  to  fate  itself  may  be  momentous  after 
any  one  of  these  experiences  :  Beethoven  is  surely  no 
greater  than  Bach  for  his  more  pathetic  consolation  for 
certain  moods  ;  Milan  or  Burgos  no  more  moving  for  their 
wealth  of  statuary  than  Granada  or  Delhi ;  the  revelation 
of  an  epithalamium  no  more  entrancing  than  celestial 
exploration. 

For  whom  ?  may  of  course  be  asked. 

For  Arthur  Symons  the  mosque  has  “  no  solemnity, 
no  mystery  ;  it  is  a  place  of  closed-in  silence,  shut  in  even 
from  the  sky,  in  a  paradise  of  abstract  art.”  But  he 
recognises  an  aesthetic  culmination  in  Mohammedan 
architectural  decoration  :  “  Nothing  so  brilliant  was  ever 
imagined  by  a  Gothic  carver,  so  full  of  light,  so  airy,  so 
serpentine  in  swiftness.” 

There  are  minds  which  find  their  supreme  satisfaction 
in  representations  of  the  Family  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
in  rhythmic  expression  of  passion,  in  verbal  or  tonal  melody 
and  harmony.  And  there  are  others  which  crave  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  is  remote  from  the  personal,  that  is  cor¬ 
relative  to  our  finite  existence,  that  suggests  something 
very  different  from  the  ceaseless  surge  of  emotion  in 
which  human  life  is  immersed. 

Mohammedan  ornamentation  at  its  best — and  here 
we  are  only  concerned  with  the  best  of  everything — is 
characterised  by  a  deliberate  turning  away  from  human 
passion,  from  idolatry,  from  the  redundant  and  the 
excessive,  and  this  renunciation  also  involves  limitation 
of  formal  scheme.  Art  without  form  is  of  course  unthink¬ 
able,  but  there  are  kinds  of  art  in  which  the  content  bursts 
through  the  form,  in  which  the  form  is  obliterated  by  the 
passion  expressed. 

Mohammedan  decorative  art,  which  is,  after  all,  “  the 
workers’  expression  of  joy  in  his  work  ”  (the  essential  of 
all  art  recognised  by  Ruskin  and  Rodin),  in  so  far  as  it 
denies  itself  exuberance  also  denies  itself  certain  qualities 
of  spiritual  expression ;  but  it  finds  its  compensation  in 
restraint,  in  contrast  with  external  and  unmastered 
rhythms,  in  a  sanity  which  reduces  thought  and  feeling  to 
a  cool  and  calm  synthesis.  And  thus  it  is  true  to  Islamic 
tradition  in  its  fusion  of  the  moral  and  the  aesthetic. 

It  loses  greatly  in  range  of  appeal,  of  course,  in  refusing 
to  portray  gradations  of  emotional  tension  in  human  form  ; 
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but  in  contrast  with  the  extravagance  of  npn-Muslim 
sculpture  in  India  how  striking  a  foil  it  offers  to  the  sensa¬ 
tional  everywhere  around  it,  a  riot  of  excess,  wild  often 
as  the  rocky  jungle  which  the  presence  of  a  tomb  or  a 
mosque  will  marvellously  subdue.  Of  it  can  truly  be 
said,  as  Prof.  Lethaby  says  of  all  true  buildings,  that  “  it 
touches  depths  of  feeling  and  opens  the  gates  of  wonder.” 

Indeed  there  is  this  added  grandeur  in  Islamic  archi¬ 
tecture  that  it  not  only  humanizes  a  landscape  but  stands 
there  with  all  its  simplicity  of  form  as  a  witness  to  the 
Divine.  How  this  comes  about  it  is  not  easy  to  say  : 
it  is  not  entirely  because  a  tomb  reminds  us  of  our  return 
to  God  who  is  our  home,  or  because  a  mosque  is  a  call  to 
prayer.  It  is  perhaps  partly  because  the  spirit  of  sacrifice 
and  devotion  shines  through  it :  many  of  the  buildings  are 
prayers  in  stone,  long,  slow  prayers  that  accompany  the 
passing  of  the  years.  It  is  also  due  to  some  mysterious 
influence  in  the  simple  forms  to  which  Mohammedan 
architects  reduced  their  freedom  of  suggestion,  and  a  wise 
simplicity  is  always  a  source  of  strength,  always  suggests 
far  more  than  it  expresses.  Here,  of  course,  we  are  passing 
beyond  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  buildings  which  are 
the  chief  monuments  of  Mohammedan  art, — just  as  we 
pass  beyond  the  ultimate  origin  of  their  form,  whether  in 
forest  hut,  Egyptian  granary  dome  or  Turanian  kibitka. 

Ruskin  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  “  all  forms  of  ack¬ 
nowledged  beauty  are  composed  exclusively  of  curves 
he  associates  decay  or  ruin  or  death  with  straight  lines. 
But  in  the  wider  sense  of  life,  .to  an  understanding  of 
which  the  world  is  coming,  decay  and  death  are  also  direc¬ 
tions  of  movement,  and  their  symbols  must  have  their 
place  in  art.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  art,  especially  in  the 
Orient,  which  rarely  admits  such  symbols  of  the  static  as 
straight  lines  and  rectangles  ;  but  there  is  also  much  which 
employs  these  as  details  of  contrast,  symbols,  as  it  were,  of 
temporary  station  in  the  flux  of  life,  of  human  construction 
defying  the  elements.  In  the  finest  Mohammedan  archi¬ 
tecture  great  use  is  made  of  the  contrast  of  rectangle  and 
curve,  and  the  one  is  never  allowed  to  dominate  the  other. 
It  is  a  fusion  of  two  directly  opposed  formal  elements, 
just  as  all  art  must  be  a  fusion  of  apparent  incompatibles. 
If  it  seems  to  resist  the  life-movement,  to  be  less  a  matter 
of  instinctive  urge  than  of  geometrical  calculation,  that 
does  not  affect  the  spiritual  value,  which  is  conditioned 
by  the  total  appeal  made  to  the  conscious  and  subconscious 
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organism  of  the  beholder.  “  All  architecture  ”  said,  Whit¬ 
man,  “  is  what  you  do  to  it  when  you.  look  upon  it.” 

From  the  wearisome  iteration  of  mediaeval  Catholic 
iconography  we  so  often  turn  for  relief  and  interest  to  the 
non-essentials  of  the  picture,  just  as  one  brought  up  in 
the  traditions  of  such  ecclesiastical  art  longs  for  a  touch 
of  the  human  in  Islamic  architecture.  Power  to  represent 
the  human  figure  and  human  life  was  highly  developed 
by  Mohammedan  artists  of  Persia  and  India,  and  for  some 
years  the  Western  world,  in  its  ceaseless  hunt  for  new 
sensations,  has  been  finding  interest  in  such  paintings,  with 
their  subtle  power  of  supporting  character  by  the  most 
delicate  play  of  1  ine.  For  Europe  art  is  largely  illustration, 
as  for  the  Hindus  it  is  a  storehouse  of  heroic  and  divine 
legend.  But  the  Mohammedan's  conception  of  art  is  by 
contrast  rather  as  a  symbol  of  discipline  and  restraint, 
as  a  refuge  from  action  and  an  inducement  to  meditation, 
than  as  an  expression  of  the  exuberance  or  dance  of  life. 
In  this  way  it  is  a  crystallization  of  his  personality,  his  love 
of  repose,  his  urbanity  and  avoidance  of  waste  of  energy. 
It  is  a  revelation  of  the  ideals  by  which  he  feels  his  life 
should  be  guided.  At  its  worst,  in  modern  architecture, 
with  its  miniature  domes  and  balconies  and  other  feeble 
excrescences — cruet-stand  architecture,  it  has  been 
called — it  reveals  a  love  of  empty  show  on  a  basis  of 
solidity.  At  its  best,  it  is  a  noble  blending  of  stability 
and  austere  beauty.  “  The  architect,  wdth  blocks  of 
primeval  mud  hardened  into  rock  beneath  an  extinct 
ocean,  builds  a  great  cathedral  which  stirs  us  by  its 
majesty.”  So  writes  an  American  astronomer1,  and  the 
spiritual  conquest  of  matter  by  the  Mohammedan  archi¬ 
tect  bears  the  same  witness  throughout  Islam.  A.  E’s 
poetic  and  suggestive  juxtaposition  of  national  evolution 
and  architecture  might  very  well  give  a  lead  to  young 
Muslims,  to  whom  it  may  never  have  occurred  : 

“  The  State  is  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  it  should  be  dominated  solely  by  moral 
and  intellectual  principles.  These  are  not  the  outcome  of 
passion  or  prejudice,  but  of  arduous  thought.  National 
ideals  must  be  built  up  with  the  same  conscious  delibera¬ 
tion  of  purpose  as  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon  con¬ 
ceived  its  lofty  harmony  of  shining  marble  lines,  or  as  the 
architect  of  Rheims  Cathedral  designed  its  intricate 
magnificence  and  mystery.” 

(1)  George  Ellery  Hale. 
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If  A.  E.  had  such  a  knowledge  of  India  herself  as  he  has 
of  some  of  her  sacred  books,  he  might  have  added— whether 
the  inspiration  came  from  its  Muslim  builders  or  was  the 
spirit  of  India  itself,  as  Havell  maintains — “  as  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  Taj  Mahall  combined  with  a  rare  instinct  for 
the  value  of  architectural  mass  an  exquisite  sense  of 
decorative  elaboration. " 

'there  is  in  the  Mohammedan  mosque  and  tomb  an 
extensive  range  of  appeal  to  mind  and  heart,  from  the 
delicate  carving  like  the  handiwork  of  frost,  or  the  finish 
and  loveliness  of  clusters  of  moss,  to  the  solemnity  of  walls 
like  those  of  fortress  or  mountain  cliff.  Some  work,  like 
that  of  the  marble  carving  in  the  royal  serail  at  Delhi 
is  like  an  enlargement  of  missal  designs  ;  some,  like  that 
of  the  mausoleum  of  Mirza  Jehangir,  vies  with  the  beauty 
of  leaf-shadows  at  sunrise.  There  is -decoration  of  pillars 
and  cornices  which  is  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  finer 
lacquer  work  of  the  Far  East  ;  and  exquisite  sandstone 
relief  in  Fatehpur,  midway  between  the  wind-borne 
beauty  of  nature  and  human  convention.  Some  carving, 
as  that  of  the  minarets  of  the  Queen  Mosque,  at  Ahmed- 
abad,  is  as  rich  in  detail  as  Hindu  carving,  without  a 
trace  of  the  grotesque.  The  mausolea  of  Salim  Chisti, 
‘Itemad-ud-Daulah,  and  the  interior  of  the  Taj  Mahall 
seem  to  be  revelations  of  deep  sorrow  transmitted  into 
dreams  of  such  loveliness  as  the  hand  of  man  can  only 
reveal  when  guided  by  supernal  powers. 

In  contrast  to  these  we  have  the  massive  perfection  of 
such  buildings  as  the  tombs  of  Sheikh  Ahmed  in  Sirkij, 
of  Muhammad  Ghaus  in  Gwaliar,  of  Adil  Shah  in  Bijapur, 
and  many  others  in  which  the  instinct  of  the  artist  and 
the  faithful  toil  of  the  artizans  have  devised  and  achieved 
such  blendings  of  perfect  and  perfectly  correlated  abstract 
forms  that  deeply  impressive  sensations  are  induced,  of 
mystery,  awe  and  infinity.  It  is  as  though,  in  the  words 
of  Ruskin,  man  were  striving  to  reveal  his  “  reverent 
worship  and  following,  not  only  of  the  spirit  which  rounds 
the  pillars  of  the  forest,  and  arches  the  vault  of  the  avenue 
— which  gives  veining  to  the  leaf,  and  polish  to  the  shell, 
and  grace  to  every  pulse  that  agitates  animal  organiza¬ 
tion — but  of  that  also  which  reproves  the  pillars  of  the 
earth,  and  builds  up  her  barren  precipices  into  the 
coldness  of  the  clouds,  and  lifts  her  shadowy  cones  of 
mountain  purple  into  the  pale  arch  of  the  sky.” 

A  good  deal  of  ground  seems  to  move  away  from  under 
our  feet  if  we  feel  constrained  to  be  believe  in  Havell’s 
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dictum  that :  “  The  Arabs,  Tartars,  Mongols  and  Persians 
who  came  into  India  had  much  to  learn  from  Hindu 
civilization,  and  it  was  from  what  they  learnt  and  not 
from  what  they  taught  that  Mohammedan  art  in  India 
became  great.  The  Taj  Mahall  belongs  to  India,  not  to 
Islam.”  But  he  answers  this  himself  when  he  says  a  little 
later : 

“  It  may,  however,  be  urged  quite  reasonably  and 
plausibly  that,  in  spite  of  the  Buddhist-Hindu  derivation 
and  resemblances  in  matter  of  detail,  there  is  in  the  whole 
conception,  especially  in  the  purity,  simplicity,  and 
subtlety  of  the  contours  of  the  domes,  a  wide  world  of 
difference  between  the  Taj  or  the  Moti  Mas j  id  at  Agra 
and  the  fantastic  elaboration  of  most  Hindu  temples.” 
Exactly  so,  and  this  wide  world  of  difference  is  a  spiritual 
one,  radical  and  obvious,  but  none  the  less  too  subtle  to 
express  in  words. 

There  is  in  the  Taj  nothing  of  the  gloom  and  seclusive- 
ness  of  Hindu  temples,  nothing  of  the  darkness  before 
dawn.  It  is  a  flower  unshadowed  by  any  foliage,  a  cluster 
of  shells  permeated  by  sunshine  flashed  from  an  invisible 
sea,  with  its  wonderful  dome  globed  from  the  passing 
loveliness.  It  offers  welcome  and  peace  to  all,  and  it  is 
the  seal  of  a  spirit  world  remote  from  the  Hindu  complex, 
with  its  endless  need  of  propitiations,  its  innumerable 
fears  and  semi-human  obsessions.  It  stands  there  as  a 
token  of  what  human  devotion  can  attain  to,  and  it  has 
all  the  largeness  of  intent  and  achievement  which  charac¬ 
terized  those  great  men  whom  the  passes  of  the  North- 
West  and  the  turbulent  rivers  of  the  Himalayan  gorges 
could  no  more  daunt  than  the  fiercest  wild  creature  of  the 
forest  or  the  most  formidable  conjunctions  of  fate.  It 
sings  a  clear  song  and  it  symbolizes  much  that  for  its 
builders  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

From  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  to  deny  spiritual 
value  to  a  body  of  art  which  constitutes  some  of  the  salient 
manifestations  of  human  genius  is  a  proceeding  highly 
irrational,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  forms  of 
architecture  criticised  were  erected  as  tokens  of  reverence. 
The  word  spiritual  may  be  regarded  in  relation  to  the 
nature  of  an  object  or  to  the  effect  an  object  produces  on 
the  human  mind.  Spiritual  and  material  are  only  directly 
opposed,  of  course,  in  the  vague  way  of  thinking  of  the 
man  in  the  street.  The  antithesis  disappears  on  deeper 
thought.  One  philosopher  will  regard  matter  and  spirit 
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as  two  different  mode  of  the  underlying  reality  ;  another 
sees  energy  or  spirit  in  all  matter ;  and  the  reasoning  of  a 
third  leads  to  his  system  of  thought  being  called  philo¬ 
sophy  of  spirit,  and  to  the  statement  that  the  final  truth 
is  :  Everything  is  spirit,  and  spirit  is  everything. 

The  creation  of  these  great  works  of  architecture  was 
the  result  of  very  pronounced  spiritual  activity.  The 
effect  on  the  people  for  whom  they  were  intended  is 
very  distinctly  an  effect  of  spiritual  reaction ;  and  as  for 
others  not  conversant  with  or  susceptible  to  Muslim 
tradition,  the  many  kinds  of  beauty  enshrined  in  such 
buildings  compels  the  spiritual  activities  of  wonder  and 
praise.  It  is  a  sheer  spiritual  attraction  that  draws 
travellers  from  all  over  the  world,  the  bulk  of  them  non- 
Muslim  in  sympathy,  to  satisfy  cravings  they  cannot 
express  by  being  in  the  presence  of  such  moving  examples 
of  man’s  spiritual  transformation  of  the  shapeless  rocks 
of  earth.  Some  of  them  have  attempted  to  tell  us  what 
they  have  felt  in  such  surroundings,  and  from  their  words 
we  are  conscious  of  more  than  they  were  able  to  utter. 
Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  very  matter-of-fact  English¬ 
man,  one  of  the  great  surgeons  of  his  day,  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Treves.  Speaking  of  the  Moti  Masjid,  he  says  : 

“  As  a  place  of  prayer  it  is  simple  and  chaste.  Shadows 
of  amber  and  brown  fill  its  recesses  as  with  incense.  It 
is  open  to  the  sky,  and  the  sky  is  blue.  It  is  open  to  the 
sun,  and  the  sun  floods  its  courts  and  cloisters.  The  least 
devout  must  feel  that  it  is  a  holy  place,  pure  and  spotless, 
and  filled  with  the  silent  benediction  of  peace. 

“  Any  who  would  Avisli  to  fashion  in  their  minds  the 
most  sufficing  picture  of  a  man  in  prayer  could  possibly 
find  no  spot  in  the  world  more  fitting  for  such  realization 
than  the  Pearl  Mosque.  The  square  would  be  empty 
save  for  the  sun  ;  shadows  alone  would  occupy  the  white 
aisles;  and,  kneeling  on  the  marble  of  the  court,  with  on  y 
the  heavens  above  him,  would  be  the  figure  of  a  solitary 
man  prostrate  in  prayer,  with  his  turbaned  head  touching 
the  stone. 

“  The  Pearl  Mosque  would  better  become  this  kneeling 
figure  than  would  the  steps  before  the  high  altar  m  at. 
Mark’s  at  Venice,  or  the  Sistinc  Chapel  at  Home.  These 
places  are  grand,  resplendent  and  elaborate.  Ihe  Pearl 
Mosque  can  claim  only  a  divine  simplicity  .and  that  access 
to  Heaven  which  belongs  to  an  unruffled  mere  ot  white 
water.” 
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The  frontispiece  of  his  book.  The  Other  Side  of  the 
Lantern,  is  a  very  beautiful  photograph  he  calls  “  The 
Garden  of  the  Unforgotten,”  in  which  are  the  graves  of  the 
Princess  Jahanara,  and  those  of  the  poets  Amir  Khusrau 
and  Nizamuddin. 

Of  this  exquisite  place  Treves  wrote  :  “  Without  the 
wall  of  this  garden  of  memories  is  only  a  desert  of  violence 
and  oblivion;  yet  within  there  would  seem  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  white  cloister  and  its  mosque  that  Peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding.” 

Moreover,  the  deeper  we  go  in  individual  reflection  the 
stronger  is  the  testimony  to  the  spiritual  value  of  art 
whose  effect  is  not  due  to  association  of  ideas.  Kant 
expresses  this  very  definitely  : 

“  In  the  English  manner  of  laying  out  gardens,  in 
musical  compositions,  in  the  plastic  arts,  the  single  ele¬ 
ments  co-operate  immediately  to  produce  a  total  impres¬ 
sion  which  satisfies  a  very  essential  spiritual  need  in  us.  ” 
Kant,  says  Hoffding,  to  quote  further,  “lays  very  great 
weight  on  the  entire  immediacy  of  the  ^esthetic  judgment, 
and  undervalues  the  more  remote  ideas  which  the  pictures 
may  have  excited.  He  only  recognizes  free  beauty  as 
such  ;  secondary  beauty  has  no  right  to  the  name  of 
beauty,  since  it  presupposes  certain  ideas.  A  flower,  an 
arabesque,  a  musical  fantasia  are  examples  of  free  beauty  ; 
the  beauty  of  a  human  being  is  secondary,  because  it  pre¬ 
supposes  an  idea  of  that  which  is  called  a  man.” 

Mohammedans  proscribe  the  use  of  the  human  form 
in  pictures  for  very  different  reasons  than  that  of  secondary 
beauty  ;  their  reasons  are  a  continuation  of  folklore  survi¬ 
vals  and  detestation  of  idolatry.  But  nevertheless  it  is 
remarkable  that  while  one  type  of  German  thinker,  the 
devout  Jesuit,  can  find  no  spiritual  compulsion  in  the 
finest  examples  of  Islamic  architecture,  another  type, 
the  master-philosopher,  finds  exactly  in  those  examples 
the  purest  appeal  to  the  spirit— art  of  a  noble  cathartic 
power,  no  mere  illustrations  of  the  human  life  about  us 
but  an  appeal  to  a  higher  reason,  above,  the  disturbing 
waves  of  human  emotion,  such  as  Ruskin  urged  as  fitting 
decoration  for  a  church. 

Both  the  austere  thinker  of  the  misty,  icebound  Baltic 
shores,  and  the  warriors  of  the  burning  deserts  of  the  South, 
stand  in  this  respect  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  the 
sculptors  of  the  Florentine  School,  of  whom  Pater  wrote  : 
“  The  creation  of  man  had  haunted  the  mind  of  the  Middle 
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Ages  like  a  dream  ;  and  weaving  it  into  a  hundred  earved 
ornaments  of  capital  or  doorway,  the  Italian  sculptors 
had  early  inpressed  upon  it  that  pregnancy  of  expression 
which  seems  to  give  it  many  veiled  meanings.'’  And 
how  different  are  the  Mosque  and  the  Tomb,  which  lead 
one  away  to  silence  and  rest  of  heart,  from  the  ceaseless 
call  to  the  senses  enumerated  by  a  recent  writer  on  the 
Gothic  cathedral : 

“  The  cathedral  was  a  Bible,  the  Old  Testament  was 
figured  without,  the  New  Testament  within.  The  very 
tiles  of  the  pavements  gave  teaching  as  the  wor¬ 
shippers  trod  them  ;  the  wave-patterns  imaged  the  Sea 
of  Glass,  the  fish  were  an  emblem  of  baptism,  the  winding 
and  convoluted  maze  showed  the  difficult  journey  of  life  ! 
The  animal  world  and  the  vegetable  world  were  brought  in 
to  share  in  the  cosmos  of  the  cathedral  :  teeming  with 
life  and  variety  is  the  sculpture  on  capitals  and  arcadings, 
it  is  almost  the  wild  luxuriance  of  N ature  itself.  And  there 
was  meaning  in  the  Gothic  flora ;  it  was  not  acanthine, 
classically  monotonous  and  symmetrically  inane.  The  vine 
and  its  branches  are  shown  for  Christ  and  his  followers  ; 
the  palm  stands  for  victory  and  for  justice,  the  cypress 
typifies  the  Just  made  ready  for  their  death.  Here  too, 
are  animals  in  stone;  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  goat,  the  I  .ion  of 
Judah,  the  serpent  accursed  ;  and  birds,  the  raven  and  the 
dove.  The  oxen  which  drew  the  great  blocks  of  granite 
across  the  plain  to  the  site  of  the  cathedral  are  sculptured 
here,  and  not  for  ornament  only  ;  man,  woman,  child, 
angel,  muses,  sibyl,  and  musician  are  shown.  Five 
thousand  statues  and  statuettes  stand  here,  each  the  image 
of  some  living  thing,  some  being,  concept,  quality  or  state. 
Even  crimes  and  vices  are  personified,  to  show  compre¬ 
hensiveness  and  pardon,  and  that  “  it  takes  all  sorts  to 
make  a  world.”  Hell  and  the  fiends  themselves  are  not 
omitted  ;  witness  the  cynical  gargoyles,  and  the  devils 
of  Notre-Dame.  Here,  too,  are  effigies  of  all  trades,  arts, 
crafts  and  occupations,  the  whole  story  of  mankind,  the 
fall  of  Adam,  and  human  regeneration ;  here  are  the 
chronicles  and  parables  of  God.” 

Here  are  associative  factors  and  illustration  with  a 
vengeance!  And  that  is  why,  to  later  ages,  with  different 
ways  of  thinking  and  an  insight  into  the  story  of  mankind 
the  world  never  dreamed  of  in  those  Middle  Ages,  except 
by  such  men  as  Bruno,  who  were  not  allowed  to  live,  the 
cathedrals  have  become  little  more  than  museums. 
No  wonder  man  turned  from  them  in  time  to  the  simple 
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conventicle,  to  the  Friends’  Meeting  House,  as  t»e  Mosque 
might  also  well  be  named.  Islamic  architecture  Ijad  also 
its  wealth  of  decoration,  and  the  ofigin  and  syitybolism  of 
it  are  deeply  interesting  to  follow  down  totheifr  origins 
by  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  Africa  arid  Assyria,  but 
they  were  not  a  matter  of  consciousness  to  the  worshippers, 
nor  were  they  felt  as  “  classically  monotonous  and 
symmetrically  inane.”  The  Mariolatrous  cathedrals 
of  France  tell  their  own  story.  There  is  nothing  farfetched 
in  interpreting  their  meaning  as  Sir  James  Yoxall  has 
done.  Architecture  and  theology  worked  side  by  side  to 
build  them,  as  the  record  clearly  stands  to-day.  Further, 
it  is  obvious  that :  “  A  cathedral  was  meant  to  be  lofty 
and  universal ;  it  was  to  lift  itself  as  a  divine  work  ^.nd 
image  of  the  infinite.”  But  with  Islamic  rcligious.^archi- 
tecture  there  is  no  such  patient  reflection  of  the  life  aljQundy 
the  buildings  do  not  talk  to  you  as  such  a  cathedral  cloes,  «* 
with  a  thousand  voices.  They  are  quiet  as  the  wBeien%, 
mountains.  They  are  not  treatises  on  orthodoxy, 
they  may  assuredly  be  termed  symbols  of  the  four  great 
things  which  Ruskin  preached  with  prophetic  fervour 
to  his  own  age, — Obedience,  Unity,  Fellowship  and  Order. 

There  is  a  further  point  to  be  noted.  It  is  not  merely 
a  question  as  to  whether  arabesque  and  geometrical 
design,  on  surface  and  in  planes,  can  be  more  spiritual  than 
architecture  adorned  by  representations  of  ideal  human 
figures  and  scenes.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  ardour 
of  the  faith  which  inspired  the  master  builders  has  informed 
the  architecture  to  such  a  degree  that  a  distinct  and 
powerful  inpression  is  made  upon  the  observer,  of  person¬ 
ality  behind  the  mass  of  stone  whose  inertness  has  been 
transmuted  into  living  beauty  which,  though  rootedfif  the 
dark  earth,  blends  with  the  sunshine  and  the  storn^,  the 
far-travelled  lights  of  noon  and  midnight,  the  tree*  4P&d 
waters  and  human  life  around,  as  no  other  creat^n  of 
the  human  mind.  n 

Of  the  ardour  of  Islamic  faith  there  can  be  no  more 
question  than  of  the  unique  and  solemn,  as  well  as  radiant 
beauty  of  the  great  monuments  of  the  architecture  of 
Islam.  This  beauty  is  now  often  a  beauty  of  ruin,  which 
so  often  induces  regret  and  melancholy  in  the  beholder. 
But  is  there  not  something  forbidding  in  perfection, 
whether  of  the  Taj  or  the  Parthenon  ?  And  is  it  not  a 
very  ancient  human  feeling  that  such  perfection  and 
finish  invite  disaster  ?  A  Japanese  student  told  me  that 
his  landlady  would  never  allow  all  the  paper  windows  |ot 
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be  in  olrder  :  she  would  always  make  a  hole  in  one  of 
the  tiny  panes.  Ro(fen  leaves  so  much  of  his  work  still 
a  part  of  the  virgin  rock,  as  though  unwilling  to  lose  his 
power  over  it,  perhaps  from  the  same  intention  which 
Novalis  expressed  so  strikingly  : 

“  With  each  portion  perfected  the  work  separates 
itself  from  the  master  by  immeasurable  distances  ;  and 
with  the  last  lines  the  master  has  his  work  separated  from 
himself  by  a  spiritual  abyss  of  which  he  himself  is  scarcely 
able  to  conceive  the  extent.” 

All  Islamic  cities  are  in  ruin,  and  rarely  is  there  an 
effort  from  inside  to  retain  perfection.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  this  is  to  be  explained  as  mere  neglect.  It  may 
hq>  dj|e  to  some  pre-Islamic  superstition  hinted  at  in 
‘Whafl  have  just  mentioned,  or  it  may  be  the  carelessness 
^o^fcJljfrartistic  spirit — the  work  is  done,  and  therefore  done 
*with.  And  it  may  be  in  part  due  to  some  subconscious 
'theory  of  beauty  such  as  that  expressed  by  the  Arab  poet 
ZohUir,  of  whom  Abu’l  ‘Ala  wrote  : 

Zohair  the  poet  sang  of  loveliness 
which  is  the  flight  of  things — 
a  thought  which  we  find  hovering  like  a  butterfly  in  the 
mind  of  a  modern  English  poet,  Walter  de  la  Mare  : 

Look  thy  last  on  all  things  lovely 
Every  hour — 

and  made  memorable  of  old  by  Augustine  : 

The  lovely  forms  a  moment’s  sparkle  gave 
Then  fell  and  mingled  with  the  falling  wave. 

So  perish  all  things  fair,,  to  re-adorn 

The  Beauteous  One  whence  all  fair  things  were  born. 


E.  E.  Speight. 
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THE  REAL  ALAMGIR 1 

The  Modem  English  histories  of  India  attempt  to  paint 
Aurangzaib  as  a  fiend  in  human  form,  the  personification 
of  tyranny,  inordinate  ambition  and  deceit.  It  is  true 
that,  even  from  contemporary  histories,  evidence  can  be 
adduced  to  support  this  perverse  view,  but  those  dissatis¬ 
fied  historians  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony  that 
personally  Aurangzaib  was  a  man  of  the  simplest  habits 
and  dervish-like  manners.  He  despised  all  kinds  of 
luxuries  and  pomp  and  splendour — indeed,  the  very 
ceremonies  and  conventions  which  mark  the  distinction 
between  kings  and  common  folk.  His  affection  for  his 
subjects  and  children,  his  kindness  and  clemency  towards 
his  subordinates  were  proverbial.  He  never  throughout 
his  life  spoke  harshly  to  anyone.  When  his  children 
fell  ill,  he  often  took  the  insipid  food  prescribed  for  the 
sick  w’ith  them  for  days  together.  No  one  had  ever  cause 
to  doubt  his  piety  and  abstinence.  He  spent  many 
nights  in  divine  worship  and  many  days  of  the  year  in 
fasting.  But  this  singular  character  of  an  anchorite  in 
royal  garb  had  no  tinge  of  superstition  or  blind  religious 
devotion,  for  Aurangzaib  was  a  remarkably  intelligent 
scholar  of  theology  and  literature,  and  a  number  of  his 
scholastic  criticisms  are  still  preserved  to  delight  the 
learned.  It  was  the  fruit  of  a  strictly  disciplined  life  as 
well  as  his  wonderful  energy  that,  though  he  daily  spent 
a  good  part  of  his  time  in  prayers  and  other  devotional 
exercises,  and  conversations  with  the  doctors  of  theology 
and  metaphysics,  Aurangzaib  could  still  find  time  to 
deal  with  all  the  smallest  details  of  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  the  country.  He  regularly  read  all 
reports  from  the  districts  and  every  important  town, 
and  issued  orders  or  necessaxy  instructions  generally  in 
his  own  handwriting. 


(I)  The  first  article  of  this  series  appeared  in  our  issue  of  April 
1928.  Ed.— “  I,  C 
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I  have  already  briefly  spoken  of  Aurangzaib’s  great 
gifts  of  generalship — an  extremely  important  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  a  ruler  in  those  days.  His  personal  valour  was 
extraordinary  yet  different  from  the  daring  of  the  soldier 
who  fights  recklessly  for  the  mere  love  of  the  thing,  or 
under  provocation  and  excitement.  His  contempt  of 
death  and  his  amazing  coolness  in  the  hour  of  danger  was  a 
manifestation — at  least,  so  his  contemporaries  concluded — 
of  his- complete  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  to  whose 
divine  designs  it  was  man’s  ideal  duty  to  submit  con¬ 
tentedly.  It  was  perhaps  from  this  exalted  sense  of  devo¬ 
tion  that  on  several  occasions  vie  see  him,  in  the  thick 
of  battles,  getting  down  off  his  horse,  in  order  to  perform 
the  appointed  prayers,  which  he  would  do  “  with  perfect 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind.”  “  And  if,”  the  historian 
continues,  “  during  this  (prayer-time)  the  whole  world 
and  its  inhabitants  were  drawn  together,  not  the  slightest 
disturbance  could  occur  in  the  peace  and  tranquility 
of  (his)  noble  soul,  which  phenomenon  from  that  sovereign 
of  mind  and  body  has  been  witnessed  by  friends  and  foes 
alike  frequently  in  the  most  dangerous  situations.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is,  in  accordance  with  (the  saying) 
that  ‘  he,  who  seeks  the  love  of  God,  does  not  fear  any¬ 
thing  else,’  no  fear,  terror,  or  timidity  in  his  exalted  person 
from  anything  or  anyone  other  than  the  Almighty  God, 
the  incomparable  Creator1.” 

Were  we  to  imagine  that  these  austere  habits — a  whole 
life  of  piety  and  self-abnegation — were  nothing  but  a 
screen  to  hide  a  devilish  character,  then  it  would  certainly 
become  impossible  to  find  a  standard  of  sincerity  and 
truth.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  learned 
and  thoughtful  (Sunni)  Muslims  of  India  have  always 
acknowledged  Aurangzaib  as  one  of  the  ideal  Muslim 
emperors,  and  no  impartial  student  of  history,  having 
before  him  their  considered  judgment,  should  hasten 
to  believe  the  vague  generalisations  and  rash  assertions 
of  foreign,  often  definitely  hostile,  authors  of  Muslim  his¬ 
tories2. 

(1)  Almost  all  historians  are  unanimous  in  extolling  these  prominent 
features  of  Aurangzaib’s  character.  For  reference,  see  Alamgir-Nama 
(p.,  1070  etc.) ;  Ma-asir-i-Alamgiri  (p.  525 — 533)  Waqiat-i-Alamgiri 
(p.  1  and  2)  Muntakhab-ul-Lubah  (p  ‘0SS‘7,‘l  etc.  Lane  Poole  dilates 
upon  these  great  qualities  in  his  romance-like  biography  of  Aurang¬ 
zaib  (ch.  8  &  4)  and  Babu  Jadu  Nath  Sarkar  docs  not  deny  them  ( His¬ 
tory  of  Aurangseb,  Introduction  I  Vol.  p  XV). 

(2)  For  generations,  it  seems,  the  English  did  not  forget  the  damage 
and  humiliation  caused  by  an  order  of  the  Emperor  for  the  expulsion  of 
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After  the  victory  at  Samangadh  Aurangzaib  had  to 
fight  two  more  battles  with  his  elder  brothers.  The  first 
with  Shuja‘,  who  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  made  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Aurangzaib1  marched  from  Bihar, 
planning  to  reach  Agra  before  Aurangzaib’s  return  from 
the  Panjab,  where  he  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  Dara-Shukoh. 
But  this  was  to  overrate  his  own  capacity  and  underrate 
the  energy  of  his  adversary.  The  Bengal  armies  under 
their  slothful  master  had  barely  advanced  beyond 
Allahabad,  when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  vanguard 
of  Aurangzaib,  w  ho  -having  chased  Dara  out  of  the 
Pan  jab — himself  arrived  three  days  later  on  the  spot. 
This  was  a  memorable  sweep  of  about  1,200  miles  in  less 
than  80  days  and  the  Bengal  army  naturally  trembled  at 
having  to  meet  men,  capable  of  such  a  feat,  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  Shuja‘  was  totally  defeated  in  spite  of  his  superior 
equipment — in  spite  also  of  Jaswant  Singh’s  treacherous 
desertion  of  Aurangzaib  at  a  critical  moment.2  (1069 
A.H.  ;  1659  A.D.) 

Against  such  an  opponent  Dara  could  hardly  fare 
better.  True,  the  Governor  of  Gujrat  submitted  to  his 
authority  and  Jaswant  Singh  and  other  Rajput  chiefs 
promised  him  help,  so  that  he  was  able  to  muster  a  consi¬ 
derable  force  and  take  possession  of  Ajmer  with  the  hope 
of  making  another  dash  for  Agra  if  Shuja‘  could  continue 
to  embarrass  Aurangzaib  for  a  few  weeks  longer.  But 
these  hopes  were  soon  dispelled  and  the  victorious  army 
of  his  rival  advanced  too  rapidly  to  leave  him  sufficient 
time  to  make  good  his  retreat.  Hopelessly  beaten,  he 
fled  towards  Sindh  and  Baluchistan,  hotly  pursued  for 
about  three  months,  till  a  treacherous  Biluch  chieftain 
captured  the  heart-broken,  miserable  refugee  and  delivered 
him  up  to  the  Imperial  officers  who  brought  him  to  Delhi. 
(ZG’lhijja  1069  A.H.  1659  A.D.).  Now  that  all  opposition 
had  completely  broken  down  and  the  whole  country  was 
under  his  feet,  was  there  anything  to  prevent  Alamgir 
from  having  his  captive  enemy  killed  outright  or  trampled 
by  an  elephant,  the  usual  course  for  the  successful  claim¬ 
ant  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  which  would  assuredly 
have  been  the  fate  of  Aurangzaib  had  Dara  or  Shuja‘  won 


their  traders  from  the  Empire,  who,  after  a  futile  naval  war,  had  to 
seek  pardon  and  renew  their  undertaking  to  conform  in  future  to  the 
regulations  and  authority  of  the  local  governors,  which  they  had  for 
some  time  past  refused  to  do.  Imp.  Gazetteer  ii  460 — 464.  Mill’s 
History.  Book  1,  Ch,  v. 

(2)  Alamgir  N&mah  211,  228. 
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the  war  ?  Aurangzaib’s  self-control  and  respect  for  the 
Law  led  him  to  set  up  a  regular  tribunal  consisting  of  the 
highest  authorities  of  canonical  law,  whose  learning  and 
honest  independence  of  opinion  no  contemporary,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  impeached  ;  and  from  them  obtained  an 
unanimous  verdict  of  death  against  Dara-Shukoh,  for 
heresy  and  on  account  of  his  insulting  propaganda  against 
Islam  as  well  as  his  disturbance  of  the  public  peace1. 
The  assembly  might  have  been  swayed  in  judging  the 
case  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  by  the  personal  views 
and  interests  of  his  triumphant  rival,  but  some  of  Dara’s 
works  on  mysticism  and  comparative  theology  still  exist, 
which  will  always  prove  him  guilty  before  a  sensitive 
court  of  orthodox  Islam. 

If  Aurangzaib  was  a  hypocrite,  he  was  certainly 
consistent  throughout  his  life  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
personal  comfort  and  popularity.  The  whole  adminis¬ 
tration  took  a  religious  colour  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  the  Great  Mughals.  One  of  his  first  acts  as 
Emperor  was  to  abolish  numerous  taxes  and  duties  that 
had  become  a  very  considerable  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Government,  but  were  oppressive  of  the  poor.  Such 
were  the  transit  duties  on  grains,  clothes  and  other  neces¬ 
saries,  as  well  as  an  obnoxious  impost  on  tobacco.  The 
offering  of  ‘  Nazars,’  or  the  system  of  making  presents  in 
cash  or  kind  to  the  Emperor  on  every  important  occasion 
by  the  chief  nobles,  who,  in  their  turn,  collected  more 
from  their  clients  than  they  thus  presented,  was  entirely 
stopped  by  Aurangzaib.  He  had  to  undertake  a  regular 

( 1 )  Alamgir  Namah  432.  Khafi  Khan  ii,  87. 

(2)  Maharaja  Jaswant  Singh  (of  Jodhpur)  had  fought  in  the  first 
battle  of  the  civil  war  against  Aurangzaib  near  Ujjain.  But  after  the 
decisive  victory  of  that  prince  over  Dara,  he  humbly  solicited  and 
received  unconditional  pardon  from  Aurangzaib,  whom  on  this  occasion 
he  accompanied  with  his  contingent  to  participate  in  the  war  against 
Shuja‘.  He,  however,  was  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 
The  night  before  the  battle  this  Raja  with  his  force  rushed  out  of 
the  Imperial  camp,  plundering  a  part  of  it  that  lay  in  his  way. 
In  the  dark  night  this  treacherous  net  caused  the  greatest  confusion  and 
alarm  throughout  the  camp.  Only  the  Emperor  was  unmoved.  He 
was  saying  his  tahajjud  prayers  when  an  excited  officer  brought  the  news 
of  Jaswant  Singh’s  desertion.  The  Emperor  simply  gave  the  necessary 
commands  for  rearrangement  of  the  order  of  battle,  and  turned  his  face 
away  to  finish  his  prayers.  (Khafi  Khan  ii,  58.  Alamgir  Namah  255). 

After  Aurangzaib’s  victory  over  his  brother,  Jaswant  Singh  again 
besought  the  Emperor’s  clemency  and  was  again  forgiven  by  this  “cruel, 
petty  minded,  bigoted  tyrant  ”  who  is  said  to  have  been  entertaining 
nothing  but  enmity  and  hatred  towards  his  Rajput  subjects. 
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campaign  to  uproot  the  prevalent  corruption  and  dis¬ 
honest  dealing  in  the  government  departments.  It  was 
during  this  process  of  overhauling  an  almost  rotten 
machine  that  hundreds  of  dishonest  petty  officials  were 
dismissed  and,  as  the  majority  of  them  happened  to  be 
Kayastha  (Hindu)  clerks,  well  known  for  their  loquacity 
and  malice,  the  reforming  zeal  of  the  Emperor  was 
plausibly  misconstrued  into  an  anti-Hindu  activity. 
With  particular  reference  to  the  Muslims,  an  elaborate 
department  of  censorship  was  instituted  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  evils  of  wine-drinking,  gambling,  adultery  and  other 
immoral  practices.  The  censor  was  also  expected  to 
punish  heretics,  atheists  and  innovators,  who  in  the  garb 
of  pious  mystics  preached  indifference  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Holy  Law,  and  to  exhort  the  Faithful  to  pursue  the 
virtuous  path  of  religion.  In  the  court-life  drastic  changes 
were  marie.  In  place  of  the  costly  splendour  of  Shah 
Jahan  and  Jahangir,  a  dignified  austerity  reigned.  Many 
Indian  customs,  distasteful  to  the  democratic  and  strictly 
monotheistic  spirit  of  Islam— such  as  prostration  before 
the  sovereign,  the  ‘  Uarshan  ’  or  daily  appearing  of  the 
Emperor  as  a  quasi-divine  individual  on  the  balcony,  and 
so  forth — were  abolished.  Gold  and  silver  ornaments 
and  other  costly  luxuries,  even  the  use  of  pure  silk,  were 
banned.  Musicians,  poets,  ballad-singers,  story-tellers, 
astrologers,  mummers,  buffoons — altogether  a  whole  host 
of  parasites  who  had  been  employed  merely  to  provide 
frivolous  amusement  for  the  emperor — were  dismissed. 
The  post  of  court-annalist,  the  occupant  of  which  had 
in  reality  played  the  part  of  an  official  panegyrist  from 
the  days  of  Abu’l-Fazal,  was  reduced,  as,  alter  reading 
the  description  of  his  first  ten  years  of  rule,  the  Emperor 
would  no  longer  tolerate  such  fulsome  flattery1. 

A  ruler  of  this  type,  coming  in  the  wake  of  a  series  of 
magnificent,  if  extravagant,  predecessors,  could  scarcely 
hope  to  become  popular.  Nor  was  he  so  blinded  with  zeal 
as  to  imagine  that  he  could  entirely  change  the  character 
of  a  degenerate,  ease-loving  society.  It  was,  how'ever, 
his  sacred  duty,  as  he  repeatedly  states  in  his  letters,  to 
do  his  utmost,  as  viceregent  of  God ,  to  work  out  the  salva- 

(1 )  These  annals  of  the  first  ten  years  have  been  preserved  and  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  name  Alamgir-Namah.  In  utter  disregard  of  truth 
and  even  sense  some  of  the  modern  writers  represent  this  act  of  Aurang- 
zaib  as  an  attempt  to  conceal  his  evil  deeds  from  posterity  !  Perversity 
could  go  no  further.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  continuance  of  the  institution 
would  have  been  a  far  better  means  to  conceal  his  doings  than  its 
abolition. 
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tion  of  his  people  according  to  his  own  honest  convictions. 
The  reforms  were  not  introduced  all  at  once  but  gradually 
and  cautiously.  Owing  to  this  patience  it  was  only  in  the 
12th  year  of  his  reign  that,  after  enforcing  the  religious 
regulations  of  the  Zakat  (obligatory  charity)  tax  on  the 
wealthy  Muslims,  Alamgir  renewed  the  imposition  of 
Jazia  on  the  non -Muslims  who  were  exempt  from  military 
service.  It  was  levied  on  non  military,  well-to-do  male 
adults  only,  who  had  an  income  of  at  least  200  dirhams 
a  year,  which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  should  be  computed 
in  its  purchasing  value  as  the  equivalent  of  about  500 
rupees  in  the  terms  of  the  present-day  currency.  On 
this  income  3-Jrd  rupees  per  annum  were  charged,  while  the 
maximum  rate  of  the  tax  was  about  Its.  14  per  annum 
levied  on  an  income  of  more  than  10,000  Dirhams  a  year. 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether,  after  all,  it  w-as 
such  a  heavy  and  unjust  burden1  for  the  comparatively 
wealthy  civil  population  as  to  justify  the  indignant  pro¬ 
tests  by  the  critics  of  an  age  still  groaning  under  military 
taxation.  The  rates  of  Jazia  were  ridiculously  low  in 
comparison  with  the  Zakat  money  which  the  wealthier 
classes  of  the  Muslims  were  required  to  pay  and  which 
was  in  every  case  2 !,  per  cent,  of  the  gross  value  of  their 
property. 

The  revival  of  Jazia,  which  had  remained  in  abeyance 
for  about  a  century,  was  not  popular  ;  no  taxation  is  ; 
and  the  Hindus  of  Delhi  protested  against  the  levy.  But 
the  Emperor  had  traced  a  certain  line  of  policy  for  himself 
and  did  not  budge  from  it  for  Muslim  or  non-Muslim. 
The  opposition  soon  died  dowrn. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Alamgir  we  read  of  some  other 
disturbances  in  the  detailed  private  histories  of  the  period. 
But  in  studying  these  useful  annals  we  should  take  care 
not  to  lose  the  right  perspective,  or  we  may  be  greatly 
misled.  We  read,  for  instance,  accounts  of  local  disorders 
and  riots,  with  the  description  of  which  the  historians 
have  filled  pages,  whereas  they  were  hardly  more  serious 
than  a  communal  fracas  or  political  demonstration  now¬ 
adays  on  an  Id  or  Diwali  Festival.  The  only  difference 
is  that,  in  those  days,  the  people  of  India  generally  pos¬ 
sessed  arms,  knew  how  to  use  them  and  were  more  warlike 
and  sensitive ;  so  trivial  affairs,  which  now  end  in  an  ap- 

(1 )  T  have  taken  care  to  compare  the  rates  of  the  Jazia-tax  with  those 
given  by  Prof.  J.  N.  Sarkar  in  the  XXXIV  Chapter  of  his  History  of 
Aurangzeb,  where  he  seems  to  have  concentrated  all  his  energies  in 
attacking  the  theocracy  of  Islam, 
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plication  to  the  criminal  courts,  assumed  a  more  serious 
aspect.  Such  were  the  riots  of  the  Jats  of  Mathra  (1079 
A.H.),  the  Satnamis  of  Narnol  (1081  A.H.)  and  the  Tazia 
processionists  of  Burhanpur,  which  could  not  be  suppress¬ 
ed  by  the  local  police,  and  regular  forces  had  to  be  sent  in 
from  outside  military  stations.  The  revolt  of  the  Afghan 
clans  of  the  Khaibar  and  the  Rajputs  of  Mewar  and 
Marwar  were,  however,  of  quite  a  different  nature,  and 
to  suppress  them  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  stay  near 
the  scene  of  disturbance  for  some  time,  and  personally 
direct  the  military  operations. 

The  Afghans  and  the  Rajputs. — The  Pathan  tribes 
inhabiting  the  bleak  mountainous  country  round  the 
Khaibar  Pass  had  always  been  as  brave,  wild  and  un¬ 
amenable  to  law  and  order  as  they  are  to-day.  They 
were  a  source  of  constant  trouble  to  the  Mughal  rulers  of 
India,  much  intermittent  fighting  since  the  days  of  Akbar 
had  never  brought  them  under  effective  control.  Divided 
into  numerous  warring  factions  among  themselves,  and 
bound,  unlike  the  Arabs  or  Rajputs,  by  a  weak  tie  of 
allegiance  to  their  own  local  chiefs,  it  was  almost  imposs¬ 
ible  to  make  any  permanent  peace  with  them  as  a  whole 
nation  —though  they  were  quite  capable  of  uniting  against 
a  foreign  invader.  So  the  merry  game  of  raiding  and 
plundering  their  peaceful  neighbours  of  the  plains  went 
on  for  centuries,  and  punitive  measures  on  a  large  scale 
always  developed  into  a  regular  war  with  these  hardy 
mountaineers.  But  the  resistance  they  offered  could 
not  last  long  against  a  firm  and  resolute  Emperor  like 
Aurangzaib,  who  himself  advanced  to  Hasan  Abdal 
(1081  A.H.)  and,  hunting  them  back  into  their  mountain 
lairs,  so  skilfully  established  outposts  at  important  points 
that  the  Afghans  could  no  longer  come  out  and  combine 
after  their  sound  chastisement  by  the  Imperial  forces 
under  Aghar  Khan,  whose  very  name  is  reported  to  have 
become  a  terror  among  the  Pathans 

The  rebellion  of  the  Rajputs  took  place  some  years 
after  the  submission  of  the  Pathans  of  Khaibar.  Anglo- 
Indian  histories  have,  with  much  exaggeration,  given 
it  a  false  colouring  of  a  religious  war  between  Hindus  and 
Muslims,  whereas  it  was  caused  by  ordinary  misunder¬ 
standings  and  was  repressed  in  the  ordinary  way  after 
several  months  of  desultory  fighting.  The  trouble  began 
when  Jaswant  Singh,  the  Raja  of  Marwar  (Jodhpur), 
died  at  Kabul  in  1089  A.H.  (1678  A.D.),  leaving  no  male 
issue  to  succeed  him.  “  At  the  death  of  the  Maharaja,” 
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in  the  words  of  a  Hindu  historian,  “  the  head  of  every 
Raiput  house  in  Marwar,  out  of  his  proud  ambition  to 
assert  his  leadership,  got  ready  to  create  disturbance  and 
mischief.”1  Having  realized  this  state  of  affairs,  Aurang- 
zaib  sent  some  nobles  to  Jodhpur  to  keep  these  mischief- 
makers  in  check  as  long  as  the  question  of  succession  was 
undecided.  A  few  days  later  Indcr  Singh,  the  nephew  of 
Jaswant  Singh,  was  given  “  the  title  of  Raja  and  the  robes 

of  honour  with  a  scimitar  studded  with  gems .  as 

well  as  colours,  arms  and  kettle-drums . ”  and  was 

entrusted  with  the  administration  of  Marwar. 

This  reasonable  decision  was  obviously  very  disap¬ 
pointing  to  the  self-seekers,  who  now  got  ready  to  defy 
the  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  forcibly  carry  away  the 
remaining  child  (one  being  dead  in  the  meantime)  to 
Jodhpur.  The  news  of  the  conspiracy  seems  to  have 
leaked  out  and  a  guard  was  stationed  round  their  camp. 
But  the  plotters  somehow  managed  atrociously  to  kill 
the  Ranis,  who  either  refused  or  were  not  fit  to  accompany 
them,  and  fly  away  with  the  child.  There  is  some  ground 
to  believe  that  it  was  only  a  counterfeit  son  of  the  late 
Raja,  whom  they  produced  at  Jodhpur  as  his  lawful  heir. 
Anyway,  Durgadas  was  now  in  open  revolt  and  by  his 
strenuous  propaganda  easily  gathered  a  considerable 
army  from  a  combustible  population  of  professional 
soldiers.  Finally  the  hyper-sensitive  Maharana  of  Udai- 

Eur,  who  could  no  longer  evade  the  demand  of  Jazia  for 
is  non-serving  people,  lent  his  suppport  to  the  rebels, 
who  were  driven  out  from  their  own  country.2  The 
Emperor  had  to  return  for  the  second  time  to  the  military 
base  at  Ajmere  ;  and  the  campaign,  which  could  only  end 
one  way.  was  prolonged  for  another  year.  But  the  tissue 
of  wonderful  inventions  with  which  Tod  and  others  of 
his  ilk  have  tried  to  represent  the  Rajput  rebellion  as  a 
Holy  War  of  the  Hindus  against  their  Malichh  rulers, 
can  be  refuted  by  the  single  and  undisputed  fact  of  the 
rebels  entering  into  negotiations  with  Prince  Akbar,  the 
third  son  of  the  Emperor  and  nominal  commander  of  the 
Imperial  army,  and  pledging  their  loyal  allegiance  to 
him  if  he  would  break  with  his  father.3  The  foolish  lad, 
lately  disgraced  by  the  Emperor  on  account  of  his  slack¬ 
ness,  was  seduced  by  the  Rajput  intriguers  into  declaring 

(1)  Ishwar-das,  quoted  by  Sarkar,  III  872. 

(2)  Ma-asir-i-Alamgiri,  p.  176. 

(8)  “  We  clasp  the  skirt  of  your  robe  and  hope  for  deliverance 
and  happiness  at  your  hands.”  So  concluded  a  submissive  message  oi 
the  proud  Maharana  to  the  young  Prince.  See  Sarkar,  III  405. 
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his  independence  and  preparing  to  attack  the  Emperor. 
The  news  of  Akbar’s  defection  and  treasonable  designs 
caused  consternation  at  A  j  mere,  where  only  a  handful  of 
men  had  remained  as  guard  to  the  Imperial  camp.  But 
the  main  Mughal  army,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  till  Akbar's  public  proclamation  of  his  sovereignty, 
soon  showed  their  anger  and  contempt  at  the  proceeding 
and  deserted  the  rebellious  Prince  en  masse.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  instance  of  Indian  mercenary  troops 
displaying  loyalty  to  an  absent  and  forsaken  master 
against  the  will  of  their  immediate  commander,  a  Prince 
of  the  royal  blood,  thus  sacrificing  rich  prospects  of  reward. 
With  the  greatest  difficulty  the  unfortunate  Prince  made 
his  escape  and,  with  his  flight,  the  whole  rebellion  collapsed. 
Marwar  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists  ;  it 
was  now'  the  turn  of  Tdaipur  to  beseech  the  gracious  for¬ 
giveness  of  the  Emperor  and  surrender  two  districts  in 
lieu  of  the  cash  payment  of  the  Jazia1(1092  II.  1G81  A.D.). 
Thus,  the  Rajput  rising  ended  within  two  years  of  its 
outbreak  ;  and  not  only  was  there  no  serious  disturbance 
thereafter  in  Rajputana  during  the  long  absence  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  distant  South,  but  many  Rajput  chiefs 
and  soldiers  fought  under  the  banner  of  Alamgir  with  their 
traditional  bravery  and  fidelity  throughout  his  prolonged 
Deccan  campaigns  and  continued  to  receive  rewards  and 
promotions  for  their  gallant  services.2 

The  rebel  Prince  whom  the  offended  Emperor  ever 
afterwards  used  to  call  “  Akbar,  the  eternal  loser,” 
(  /•  )  bad  taken  refuge  with  Sambhaji,  the  son  and 

successor  of  Sivaji,  and  intrigued  hard  with  the  Deccan 
States  of  Bijapur  and  Goiconda,  whose  relations  with  the 
Mughals  had  been  anything  but  satisfactory  during  the 

(1)  Maasir-i-Alamgiri  208.  Kliafi  Khan  p.  277  etc.,  Sarkar, 
with  all  his  prejudice,  could  not  deny  the  glaring  facts  and  had  to 
append  an  elaborate  criticism  to  expose  the  alterations  of  Col.  Tod 
(History  of  Aurangzeb  III  p.  430). 

(2)  M.  Shibli  has  prepared  from  the  most  authentic  sources  a  list 
of  Rajput  noblemen  and  army  officers  of  Alamgir,  representing  almost 
all  the  ruling  families  of  the  Rajputs,  who  faithfully  served  him  till  the 
end  of  his  long  reign,  (Alamgir  par  ek  nazar,  p.  70)  with  numerous  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  complete  submission  and  reconciliation  of  the  Rajputs, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  every  contemporary  history.  The  temerity  of 
J.  N.  Sarkar  in  asserting  that  ‘‘the  Bundela  clan  and  a  few  Ilada  and 
Kachhwah  families  supplied  the  only  Rajput  soldiers  he  (Alamgir) 
could  secure  for  fighting  his  battles”  can  be  only  explained  as  an  attempt 
to  escape  from  an  embarrassing  posit  ion  in  which  his  prepossessions 
had  entangled  him. 
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25  years  which  had  elapsed  since  Aurangzaib  had  left 
Aurangabad  to  fight  the  War  of  Succession.  *  To  the 
old  difficulties  fresh  complications  were  being  constantly 
added.  The  way  forcibly  to  annex  the  Deccan  was  shown 
by  the  Emperor  Akbar,  but  the  sentimental  attachment 
of  Aurangzaib  for  the  country  of  his  youthful  exploits 
augmented  his  hearty  disgust  for  the  degenerate  kings 
of  the  Deccan,  whom  he  regarded  as  unworthy  of  so  great 
a  trust.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  their  weakness  and 
unstable  policy  that  a  daring  Marhatta  leader,  Sivaji  to 
wit,  had  been  enabled  to  develop  his  organisation  into  a 
menacing  factor  in  the  Deccan  polities,  as  was  very  early 
foreseen  by  Auraiigzaib.  During  the  War  of  Succession 
in  the  north  and  the  internal  distractions  of  Bijapur  the 
Marhatta  leader  gathered  greater  strength  but  it  was  only 
his  audacious  raid  on  the  rich  port  of  the  Empire,  Surat, 
that  brought  him  into  open  conflict  with  the  Mughal 
Emperor.  (1074  A. II.  1663  A.I).)  The  outrageous  act 
called  forth  drastic  reprisals  and  an  Imperial  army 
was  despatched  under  Raja  Jai  Singh  and  Dilair  Khan 
to  bring  the  offender  to  book.  The  Mughals  soon  broke 
the  Marhatta  resistance,  capturing  almost  all  the  forts  of 
Sivaji,  who  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  Suzerain  Power, 
surrender  two-thirds  of  his  possessions  and  pledge  himself 
to  loyal  service  of  the  empire.  “  Thus,”  says  Sarkar 
“  in  less  than  three  months  from  the  date  when  he  opened 
the  campaign,  Jai  Singh  had  succeeded  in  bringing  Sivaji 
down  on  his  knees  ;  he  had  made  this  haughty  chief  cede 
a  large  part  of  his  dominion  and  consent  to  serve  as  a 
dependent  vassal  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  a  splendid 
victory.  Shiva  loyally  carried  out  his  promises  :  in  the 
war  with  Biajpur  he  with  his  contingent  rendered  distingu¬ 
ished  service  under  the  Moghal  banner  and  was  mention¬ 
ed  in  despatches1.”  At  the  next  annual  Darbar  Sivaji 
was  invited  to  attend  the  royal  court  at  Agra  (1076  A.H. 
1666  A.D.),  when  the  Emperor  greeted  him  with  “  Come 
up,  Sivaji  Raja2.”  But  he  was  shocked  to  receive  the 
rank  of  5  thousand,  usually  bestowed  on  a  vassal  chief  in 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  strongly  resented  the 
imagined  insult.  His  wild  speeches  and  violent  temper 
gave  ground  for  suspicion  and  till  advices  from  Raja  Jai 
Singh  regarding  his  rank  wrere  received  he  was  ordered  to 
be  guarded.  Sivaji,  however,  contrived  to  escape  and, 
suffering  great  hardships  in  the  way,  at  last  reached  his 

(1)  Vol.  Iv'  p.  81. 

(2)  Ibid  84. 
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capital.  But  he  had  returned  with  a  chastened  spirit 
and,  offering  submission  through  the  intercession  of  the 
local  governors,  was  again  forgiven  by  the  Emperor. 
Later  he  busied  himself  in  organising  his  new  State  and 
greatly  increasing  its  strength  at  the  expense  of  Golconda 
and  Bijapur,  whose  rotten  governments,  no  longer  capable 
of  checking  the  Mahratta  aggression,  were  sometimes  taken 
by  surprise  and  sometimes  duped  by  Sivaji,  who  never 
scrupled  to  exploit  a  neighbour’s  weakness. 

The  hopeless  corruption  of  the  Deccan  courts,  unceas¬ 
ing  depredations  of  lawless  Marhatta  bands,  constant 
local  disorders,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Mughal 
viceroys  all  combined  to  bring  large  regions  of  the 
Deccan  to  a  state  of  utter  chaos  and  misery.  In  fact,  as  a 
petition  (1091  A.H.,  1681  A.D.)  of  the  Burhanpur  notables 
bewailed,  there  was  no  peace  or  safety  left  for  the  ryots 
that  side  of  the  river  Narbada. 

So  when  the  Rajput  rebellion  was  suppressed,  Alamgir 
turned  to  the  Deccan  and  moved  his  camp  to  Burhanpur 
(1093  A.H.).  The  military  operations  began  with  the 
advance  of  a  punitive  force  which  chased  the  Marhattas 
out  of  Mughal  territory  and  ravaged  that  of  the  enemy, 
(1094).  Many  forts,  officers  and  even  the  family  of  Sam- 
bhaji,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sivaji,  were  captured  and 
the  northern  provinces  of  Deccan  cleared,  though  Sam- 
bhaji  himself  escaped  and  continued  to  defend  his  remain¬ 
ing  forts  with  active  help  from  Bijapur  and  Golconda. 
These  vassal  kingdoms  were  repeatedly  warned,  and  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Emperor  to  co-operate  in  crushing  the 
marauding  bands, but,  as  almost  all  contemporary  histories, 
including  the  court  annals  of  the  Bijapur  kingdom  itself, 
show,  they  practically  refused  to  leave  the  side  of  Sam- 
bliaji.1  The  Emperor  no  longer  hesitated  to  decree  the 
final  destruction  of  these  two  decrepit  monarchies.  Ad¬ 
vancing  to  Ahmadnagar,  he  skilfully  planned  to  blockade 
the  troublesome  Marhattas  in  their  own  mountainous 
tract  of  Konkan  on  the  one  hand,  and  sent  out  a  larger 
army  against  Bijapur,  on  the  other.  After  the  only 
pitched  battle  of  Indi,  the  strong  and  spacious  fortress  of 
Bijapur  was  besieged  for  more  than  a  year,  till  its  puppet 
king  surrendered  and  delivered  the  city  to  the  conquerors. 
(1097  A.H.  1685  A.D.).  A  similar  fate  overtook  the 
Qutub  Shahis  of  Golconda,  who  could  display  even  less 
power  of  resistance  than  that  of  Bijapflr,  though  the 

(1)  Basatin-us-Salatin.  Account  of  the  last  reign.  Also  see  Sarkar 
Ch :  XLV. 
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siege  of  Golconda  has  acquired  a  greater  fame — thanks 
to  the  writings  of  a  popular  lampoonist  who  conceals  his 
bigotry  under  the  cloak  of  satire.  Thus  a  single  blow 
brought  these  tottering  edifices  to  the  ground.  Both  the 
kingdoms  were  finally  annexed,  and  after  suffering  from 
untold  miseries  and  terrible  anarchy  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  their  wretched  inhabitants  at  last 
saw  the  dawn  of  prosperity.  It  took  years,  however, 
to  restore  the  famished,  almost  ruined  country. 

Lastly,  a  body  of  picked  horsemen  was  despatched  to 
hunt  down  Sambhaji  who  was  dragged  out  of  a  hole  in 
which  he  had  hidden1  and  brought  in  chains  to  the 
Imperial  Camp  (110  A.  H.  1689  A.  D.).  As  he  is  said 
seurrilously  to  have  abused  the  Emperor  and  the  holy 
founder  of  Islam,  he  was  beheaded,  while  his  little  son, 
Sahuji,  was  taken  care  of  by  the  Emperor  himself  and 
grew  up  to  inherit  his  State. 

(] )  Sarkar  IV  400. 


Syed  Hashimi  (Faridabadi). 


(To  be  continued). 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS 
A  MIGHTY  WORK  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  the  July  number  of  Islamic  Culture  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “  Russia  and  Turkey  ”  we  noticed  at  some  length  an 
article  by  M.  Castagne  on  the  Latinisation  of  the  Turkish 
Alphabet  which  had  appeared  in  La  Revue  des  Etudes 
Islamiques  (Paris).  There  has  since  appeared  in  the 
same  review  an  article  by  Professor  N.  Yakovlev  of  Moscow 
entitled  La  developpement  d'une  Langue  Ecrite  Nationale 
(“  The  development  of  a  national  written  language  ”) 
which  describes  the  educational  work  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Republics  in  respect  of  the  vast  agglomeration  of 
nationalities  great  and  small  which,  in  the  Soviet  voca¬ 
bulary,  are  termed  “  Oriental  Peoples.”  “  Among  these 
Oriental  peoples,  ”  says  Prof.  Yakovlev,  “  we  include  to-day 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Soviet  Union  : 

“  (I)  All  the  peoples  of  Islamic  culture  ; 

(2)  Peoples,  independent  of  Islam,  of  comparatively 
well  developed  Oriental  culture  (Georgians,  Armenians, 
civilized  individuals  from  the  Far  East,  etc.) ; 

“  (3)  All  peoples  of  relatively  backward  culture,  best 
characterized  by  the  absence  or  weak  development  of  a 
written  national  language.  In  the  present  movement  of 
constructive  political  and  cultural  activity  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  national  civilization  among  them  has  ealled 
especially  for  scientific  help.  That  is  the  theoretical  and 
practical  meaning  of  the  expression  ‘  Oriental  Peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union.’  ” 

The  attempt  to  form  a  national  civilization  and  a 
national  spirit  is  not  limited  to  the  larger  ethnic  groups. 
Every  tribe  and  clan  and  dialect  of  the  Union  is  given  its 
autonomy  and  special  treatment. 

There  are  several  classes  of  autonomy  in  the  Soviet 
system  :  Republics  of  the  Union,  composed  of  autonomous 
republics  and  of  autonomous  provinces.  There  exist  also 
“  autonomous  districts  ”  and  “  autonomous  tracts,  ”  all 
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mapped  out  on  a  linguistic-ethnic  basia.  Thus,  the  Republic 
of  the  Turcomans  contains  the  autonomous  Republics  of 
the  Bashkirs,  the  Buriato-Mongols,  of  Daghestan,  of  the 
Yakuts,  of  the  Kazaks,  of  Crimea,  of  the  Tatars,  of  the  Chu¬ 
vashes,  and  autonomous  provinces  of  the  Adighes  (Cher- 
kass),  Ingush,  Kabardo-Balkans,  Kaimuks,  Karakalpaks, 
Karachi,  Kirghiz.  Komi,  Mari  and  others.  For  every 
one  of  these  linguistic  groups,  so  numerous  that  to  recount 
them  Would  be  merely  to  bewilder  and  fatigue  the  general 
reader,  the  central  authority  is  trying  to  provide  a  system  of 
education  called  national,  and  to  promote  and  foster  the 
growth  of  a  national  culture.  In  many  cases  it  has  had 
to  provide  an  alphabet,  in  others  it  has  urged  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  alphabet  in  the  interests  of  the  peoples 
and  for  practical  reasons  of  policy.  Prof.  Yakovlev  des¬ 
cribes  this  stupendous  educational  undertaking  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  as  if  it  were  nothing  new  or  surprising,  but 
merely  the  natural  work  of  any  Peoples’  Government  which 
takes’ its  duties  seriously.  He  writes  without  a  trace  of 
any  bias,  and  when  he  mentions  that  a  certain  Muslim 
republic  (Uzbekistan)  had  shown  indifference  to  the  general 
movement  because  there  “  a  cultural-religious  orientation 
of  an  Islamic  tvpe  has  developed  powerfully  and  there  is 
hardly  any  national  proletariat.”  he  mentions  it  without 
a  word  implying  disapproval  or  regret.  Similarly,  when 
he  tells  how  the  people  of  another  Muslim  region  literally 
fired  at  the  primers  which  were  provided  for  their  education, 
and  drove  the  schoolmasters  away  by  ioree.  he  tells  it 
just  as  an  amusing  incident.  Me  arc  left,  after  reading  his 
article,  with  nothing  but  a  sense  of  wonder  at  the  scientific 
thoroughness,  sincerity  and  logic  of  the  Soviet  work  and 
theory  of  education  on  so  huge  a  scale.  There  is  not  a 
word  of  propaganda  against  anyone  s  opinions. 

But  appended  to  this  article,  in  the  same  Re\  iew  is  a 
note  by  Monsieur  J.  C'astagne  on  an  exhibition  of  literature 
provided  in  the  various  languages  of  the  “Oriental 
Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  ”  which  was  held  m  Paris  at 
the  School  of  Oriental  Languages  by  the  same  Proi. 
Yakovlev.  In  Catalogue  No.  9  “  of  brochures  and  works 
in  the  Tartar  language  ”  we  find  : 

“  Theses  on  the  National  Question  ”...  .Staline  and 
Trotzky. 

“  The  Fall  of  the  Caliphate  .  .Navchirvanov. 

“The  Economic  Theory  of  Karl  Marx  ....K. 
Kavtzky. 

“  Political  Notions  ”...  .Kovalenko. 
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“  Imperialism  as  a  stage  towards  Capitalism 
Leiiin. 

“  The  Red  Army  ”...  .Rafes. 

“  The  State  and  the  Revolution  ” . . . .  Lenin. 

“Collection  of  the  Laws  of  Work” - Ismailov. 

“  What  the  workman  who  enters  the  communist 
party  should  know” _ Ismailov. 

“  Communism  ”... .  Nigmatuline. 

“  Spartacus  ”...  .Guravich 

“  The  War  between  Man  and  Nature  ”...  .Beren. 

in  a  long  list  of  works  only  ten,  at  most,  of  which  can  be 
considered  other  than  very  definitely  propagandist.  In 
another  list  the  title  of  Navchirvanov’s  work  is  translated 
as  “  The  Death  of  the  Caliphate,”  and  its  contents  arc  thus 
described :  “  The  author  rapidly  relates  the  principal 
moments  and  the  development  of  the  Caliphate  and  Sul¬ 
tanate.  He  then  dwells  upon  political  events  in  Turkey 
during  these  last  years,  emphasising  the  important  part 
played  by  the  Turkish  Communist  Party.  In  conclusion 
he  criticises  the  present  Bourgeois  Republic  of  the  Keraa- 
lists  and  expresses  the  certainty  that  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  has  taken  hold  of  the  East  will  lead  in¬ 
fallibly  to  the  social  revolution  and  to  the  triumph  of  the 
Communist  party  under  the  direction  of  the  Komintern 
over  the  old  bourgeois  world.” 

In  the  Uzbek  language  : 

“A.  Fitrat.  — “  The  Life  of  the  Hereafter ’’—With 
a  preface  by  N.  Tipuriakulov  1923,  28  pages.  Price  15 
kopecs. 

“  Ip  a  story  of  a  lively  and  attractive  form  the  author 
ridicules  the  Musulman’s  conception  of  the  life  hereafter 
the  judgment  of  sinners,  paradise,  hell,  etc.  The  humour 
and  art  with  which  this  exposition  is  made  produce  a  great 
impression  on  the  readers.  M.  Tiuriakulov  declares  in 
his  preface  that  Fitrat’s  story  will  have  the  same  im¬ 
portance  for  the  Muslim  world  as  that  of  the  Divina 
Comedia  in  Italy.”  And  again  : 

“  A.  Fitrat.  —Beydal  (a  philosophic  and  anti-religious 
sketch)  1923,  56  pages.  Price  30  kopecs. 

“  Baydal  (’Abdul  Qadir  Bidil,  died  at  Delhi  1138  A.  H. 
1720  A.D.,  a  prose-writer  and  poet  in  Persian  and  Urdu) 
is  the  typical  representative  of  Oriental  humanism  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  belongs  to  the  Indian  branch  of  the 
philosophical  school  of  mystical  Sufis. 
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At  the  time  of  the  spread  of  world-commerce,  when  the 
India  of  the  Great  Moguls  with  its  legendary  riches 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  West  to  a  structure 
of  Muslim  feudalism  which  was  beginning  to  decay, 
appears  this  paradoxical  genius.  That  is  the  setting  of 
his  work.  From  the  artistic  point  of  view,  his  finely 
chiselled  poems,  profoundly  philosophical,  are  so  many 
pearls  from  the  Oriental  pen.  Practically,  this  book  is 
extremely  useful  for  anti-religious  propaganda  in  Central 
Asia,  where  the  name  of  this  philosopher  is  pretty  well 
known.  His  pitiless  criticism  of  the  foundations  of  the 
Musulman  Church,  his  mordant  satire  against  the  clergy, 
will  be  very  useful  for  our  anti-religious  work.  From  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  Fitrat’s  book  offers  rich  material 
for  those  who  make  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  development  of  the  East.” 

Among  other  works  by  authors  of  evident  Mohamme¬ 
dan  descent,  of  which  the  names  keep  recurring  in  the 
catalogues  of  works  newly  published  in  the  various  langu¬ 
ages,  we  notice  “  Man  and  the  Animal  Kingdom,”  “  The 
Life  of  Plants,”  By  Mukhamedov  ;  “  The  Tartars  and 

the  years  of  the  first  Revolution,”  by  G.  Mansurov. 
“  The  Communist  Movement  among  Children  ”  by 
Mukhtar.  “  Karl  Liebknecht  ”  by  Maksudov.  “  Songs 
of  the  Hammer  ”  by  Karimov.  “  Little  Fighters  ”  by 
I'smanov.  “  The  Commune  ”  by  M.  Haidar  Faiz,  “  The 
Red  Soldier’s  Alphabet  ”  by  Sattarov.  “  Omar  Khayyam 
and  his  Works,”  by  A.  Aliev  and  the  poems  of  Tewfik 
Fitrat,  the  Turkish  positivist  poet  and  philosophef  who 
died  in  1925. 

For  the  more  backward  and  nomadic  peoples  there  are 
simple  stories,  poems  of  the  steppes,  and  manuals  of  culti¬ 
vation  and  of  stock-raising.  In  short,  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  has  undertaken,  and  is  accomplishing  at  high  pressure, 
a  task,  which  has  only  once  before  been  done  in  the  world  : 
the  work  of  bringing  countless  backward  and  oppressed 
peoples  up  to  culture  and  an  equal  status  with  the  ruling 
race.  In  the  great  days  of  the  spread  of  Islam,  this  was 
done  as  a  part  of  religion  ;  in  Russia  it  is  being  done  as  a 
part  of  a  policy  that  aims  at  the  destruction  of  “  religion  ” 
as  the  Russians  understand  it.  Orthodox  Islam  has  had 
a  longer  respite  and  much  more  indulgence  shown  to  it 
than  was  accorded  to  Orthodox  Christianity  in  the  Russian 
sphere ;  but  it  is  no  less  threatened.  Have  the  Russian 
Muslims  a  conception  of  essential  Islam,  which  is  not 
threatened,  and  cannot  be  threatened,  by  Karl  Marx’s 
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theory,  or  any  other  theory  of  existence  based  upon  the 
facts  of  life  ?  That  is  the  question  upon  the  historical 
answer  to  which  depends  the  future  of  the  greater  part 

Asm  THE  MAYKHANA* 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Muhammad  Shafi‘  for  a 
critical  edition  of  the  “  Maykhana  ”  or  the  “  Tavern  ” 
of  Mulla  ‘Abdu’n-Nabi  Fakhru’z-Zamani  of  Qazwin, 
a  work  so  little  known,  yet  so  full  of  genuine  information 
regarding  the  development  of  the  Persian  poetry  in  India 
and  elsewhere  effected  particularly  during  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  learned  editor’s  introduction  to  this  book  forms  a 
valuable  piece  of  that  scientific  criticism  so  scholarly  insti¬ 
tuted  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Orientalists,  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  G.  Browne  of  Cambridge,  and  so  wonderfully  up¬ 
held  by  the  editors  of  the  texts  in  the  Gibb  Memorial  Fund 
Series,  chiefly  by  Prof.  R.  A.  Nicholson,  Prof.  D.  S.  Margo- 
liouth  and  Aqa  Mirza  Muhammad  Khan  Qazwin!.  This 
review  is  mainly  based  on  it. 

The  introduction  covers  34  lithographed  pages  and 
deals  with  the  following  important  subjects  :  — 

1.  The  life  of  the  author  of  the  Maykhana. 

2.  His  poetry  and  knowledge  of  tales  and  stories. 

3.  His  works. 

4.  A  detailed  account  of  the  Maykhana. 

5.  Its  distinguishing  features. 

6?  The  text  as  adopted  in  the  present  lithographed 
edition  of  the  Maykhana. 

7.  The  description  of  the  MSS.  which  formed  the  base 
of  the  present  text  and  of  those  with  which  the  learned 
editor  has  collated  them. 

8.  A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  kind  of  literature 
known  as  Saqi-nama. 

9.  A  note  on  the  compilations  and  anthologies  of 
verses  of  various  authors  who  sang  of  wine. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  signs  and  abbreviations  used  in 
editing  the  text.  After  a  full  list  of  the  contents  of  the 
book,  which  is  divided  into  three  sections,  the  text  begins 
on  page  1  and  ends  on  p.  579.  At  the  end  of  the  book  are 
given  three  indices  and  some  valuable  comments. 

*  A  Critical  Estimate  of  the  “  Maykhana ”  of  ‘Abdu’n-Nabi. 
(Size  9.5  6*.  lithographed  at  the  Co-operative  Art  Printing  Works, 
Lahore,  1926,  and  published  by  Messrs  ‘Itr  Chand  Kapur  and  Son, 
Publishers.  Lahore). 
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As  is  the  ease  with  many  great  Persian  authors,  the 
dates  of  the  birth  and  the  death  of  Mulla  ‘Abdu’ri-Nabi  are 
unascertainable  ;  but  we  are  lucky  in  having  an  autobiog¬ 
raphical  account  of  the  author  in  the  text  of  the  Maykhana 
(see  pp.  498-510)  which  throws  light  on  various  incidents  of 
his  life. .  The  author  and  his  parents  came  from  the  city  of 
Qazwin.  His  father  Khalaf  Beg  was  a  merchant  with  Sufi 
inclinations.  After  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he  led  the  life  of 
a  Darwish  and  died  in  1001  in  Qazwin  of  plague.  On  the 
mother’s  side  ‘Abdu’n-Nabi  came  from  the  family  of 
Khwaja  ‘Abdu’llah  Ansari,  the  famous  saint.  His  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather  was  Fakhru’z-Zaman,  who  held  the 
Qazaat  of  Qazwin  and  was  a  talented  scholar.  The  author 
draws  his  patronymic  or  Nisba  of  Fakhru’z-Zamani  from 
him,  as  he  mentions  in  his  autobiographical  note. 
‘Abdu’n-Nabi  had  his  early  education  in  Qazwin.  From 
his  youth  up,  he  evinced  a  taste  for  poetry  and  used  to 
associate  with  various  contemporary  poets.  He  wrote 
verses  under  the  nom-de- plume  of  ‘Izzati  and  had  a  great 
passion  for  storv-tclling.  His  memory  was  very  retentive. 
It  is  said  of  him  that,  he  remembered  by  heart  the  whole  of 
the  Dostan-i- Amir  Hamza.  When  he  was  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  he  visited  Mashhad  and  stayed  there  for  about  a 
month.  The  Mughal  Emperors  of  India  were  at  that 
time  attracting  many  talented  people  from  various  parts 
of  the  Muslim  world.  We  therefore  find  ‘Abdu’n-Nabi, 
undertaking  a  journey  to  India.  In  1017  A. II.  he  reached 
Lahore  via  Qandahar  after  a  painful  journey.  After  a 
stay  of  4  months,  he  went  to  Agra  in  1018  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  story-teller  by  a  relation  of  his,  Mirza  Nizami, 
who  was  an  official  chronicler  at  the  Court.  This  kept 
‘Abdu’n-Nabi  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  He  attained 
much  skill  in  the  art  of  story-telling. 

In  1022,  ‘Abdu'n  Nabi  obtained  employment,  in 
Ajmere  under  Maliabat  Khan,  the  son  of  Mirza  Am/in- 
u’llah  Khan  through  the  recommendat  ion  of  a  country¬ 
man  of  his.  The  Mirza  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  versi¬ 
fication.  ‘Abdu‘n  Nabi’s  association  with  him  and  his 
profession  as  a  librarian  gave  him  ample  opportunities 
for  developing  his  poetical  talents. 

During  this  period  the  young  author  prepared  sketches 
for  three  books  of  the  nature  of  prose  selections  and  antho¬ 
logies.  He  did  not,  however,  stay  at  Ajmere  very  long, 
for  a  shameful  disease  troubled  him,  so  much  so  that  he 
had  to  leave  Ajmere  under  the  pretext  of  going  on  long 
leave.  He  then  arrived  in  Lahore  in  1025  A.H.  in  the  guise 
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of  a  beggar,  bringing  with  him  his  incomplete  works. 
Lahore  was  undergoing  a  severe  epidemic  of  plague  at  the 
time,  the  author  therefore  hurried  to  Kashmir  and  joined 
his  relation  Mirza  Nizami,  who  had  been  recently  appoint¬ 
ed  the  Bakhshi  and  Diwan  of  the  place.  During  his  stay 
in  Kashmir,  he  completed  one  of  his  works,  the  Dasturu’l- 
Fusdha.  He  then  accompanied  Mirza  Nizami  to  Mandfi 
in  1026  and  to  Patna  in  1027.  In  Patna  he  found  a 
patron  in  Sardar  Khan,  the  brother  of  ‘Abdu’llah  Khan 
Firfiz  Jung  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  Maykhana  which 
he  had  by  then  compiled.  He  also  finished  his  Saqi-nama 
under  his  literary  auspices.  In  1029,  while  he  was  yet 
in  Patna,  his  house  caught  fire  w  ith  the  result  that  some 
of  his  papers  were  burnt,  thus  causing  a  great  loss  to  the 
author.  He  then  went  to  Agra  once  more.  Hencefor¬ 
ward  we  miss  the  train  of  those  incidents  of  his  life  which 
led  up  to  his  death.  Not  much  is  known  of  this  period, 
except  that  he  wrote  a  preface  to  the  Nawadiru'l  Hikayat 
which  was  written  in  1041  A.II.  In  his  Saqi-nama,  he 
has  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  go  back  to  Persia. 
Whether  this  was  fulfilled  at  all,  and  where  and  when  he 
died,  is  not  known 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  the  author  had  few 
opportunities  of  receiving  a  systematic  literary  training. 
When  he  was  still  a  boy,  he  had  to  come  to  India  and  seek 
employment,  which  did  not  leave  him  much  time  or  scope 
for  proper  education  ;  but  from  the  very  beginning  his 
retentive  memory  had  marked  him  out  for  story-telling, 
in  which  he  excelled.  Along  with  this  he  was  gradually 
developing  a  talent  for  writing  verse.  We  have  in  the 
Maykhana  nearly  200  lines  of  his  own  composition  and  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  by  1028  A.H.  he  had  composed 
verses  to  the  extent  of  1,500,  of  which  we  find  no  trace 
in  any  anthology  or  memoir  of  poets. 

With  his  employment  as  the  Librarian  of  MfrzS. 
Amanu’llah  Khan  begins  the  era  of  his  literary  activities. 
Soon,  and  wisely,  he  decided  to  compile  the  works  of 
other  writers  rather  than  undertake  independent  contri¬ 
bution  to  poetry.  He  found  out  that  the  “  accounts  of 
eminent  men  ”  and  those  of  “  gifted  people  or  men  of 
taste  ”  would  bring  him  greater  fame  and  benefit  than  his 
own  verses.  Therefore  he  planned  the  following  three 
books : 

1.  Dasturu'l-Fusaha,  a  manual  dealing  with  the  mode 
of  reciting  the  Tale  of  Amir  Hamza  which  was  a  very 
popular  hobby  at  the  court  of  Akbar,  and  also  in  the  reign 
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of  Jahangir.  This  work  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide 

to  the  story-tellers.  The  book  is  lost. 

Nawadir-u'l-Hikayat  or  Bahru' n-Nawadir,  was  a 
collection  of  “  sweet  anecdotes  and  attractive  tales.” 
The  book  was  finished  about  1041  A.H.  A  copy  of  it  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

8.  Maykhana  is  an  anthology  of  the  works  of  both 
the  earlier  and  the  later  poets  who  sang  of  wine. 

Of  all  his  compilations,  the  author  completed  the 
Maykhana  first,  since  that  kind  of  literature  was  very 
much  in  demand  in  those  days.  About  1023  or  1024, 
while  he  was  staying  in  Ajmere,  he  began  compiling  15 
Saqi-namas  to  which  he  attached  biographical  notes  of 
the  authors  selected.  As  already  stated,  he  left  Ajmere 
before  finishing  any  of  his  works.  The  Maykhana  was 
ultimately  finished  in  1029,  when  he  was  in  Patna. 

The  author  deems  this  his  ‘  life-work.  ’  There  are  71 
biographies  in  it.  Ten  of  these  belong  to  the  poets  who 
had  died  before  the  accession  of  Akbar  to  the  throne  (in 
963)  and  had  no  connection  whatsoever  with  India.  The 
remaining  61  are  contemporaries  of  either  Akbar  or 
Jahangir  or  of  both,  who  were  intimately  connected  with 
the  Mughal  Court.  Eleven  of  them  were  born  and  bred 
in  India,  and  8  of  them  were  natives  of  Qazwin  and  fellow- 
townsmen  of  the  author.  The  author  has  divided  the 
whole  of  the  work  into  three  main  sections.  In  the  first 
section  he  has  dealt  with  26  poets,  who,  all  of  them,  had  died 
before  the  completion  of  the  Maykhana.  The  earliest 
of  them  is  Nizami  of  Ganja  who.  died  in  610  A.H.  and  the 
last  of  them  is  Hakim  Faghfur  Gilani  who  died  in  1029, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  author.  He  has  followed 
the  necrological  order,  except  in  the  case  of  Partawl. 
Of  these  poets  Shakibi  is  the  only  poet  whom  the  author 
knew  personally. 

In  the  second  section  20  poets  are  accounted  for,  who 
had  written  Saqi-namas  and  were  also  alive  at  the  time  of 
the  compilation  of  this  work.  The  author  was  directly 
in  touch  with  most  of  them. 

The  third  section,  according  to  the  author,  deals  with 
25  poets  whom  he  had  met  and  who  had  not  written  Saqi- 
namas  till  then.  This  is,  however,  not  quite  correct,  as 
we  find  in  this  section  three  saqi-namas  composed  by  one 
or  other  of  those  poets. 

Unlike  most  compilers  of  anthologies  and  memoirs  of 
poets,  the  author  has  taken  pains  to  supply  the  following 
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details  concerning  each  poet.  The  poet's  proper  name, 

pen-nanle,  pedigree,  literary  acumen  and  status,  experi¬ 
ences  of  countries  and  courts,  or  kings  and  nobles,  to 
whom  he  had  paid  a  visit,  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  poet  or  otherwise,  sources  of  information,  direct  or 
indirect,  his  works  and  the  form  in  which  they  were  acces¬ 
sible,  a  detailed  account  of  the  poetical  collections  of  the 
author  with  the  number  of  verses,  the  author’s  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  poet,  the  date  of  the 
death  of  the  poet,  his  burial  place,  a  specimen  of  the 
Saqi-nama  or  other  verses  of  the  poet  under  review.  This 
treatment  of  the  facts  of  the  lives  of  the  poets  furnishes 
valuable  guidance  to  the  research  student  in  tracing  the 
development  of  the  art  of  the  poets  concerned. 

The  author  was  at  pains  to  investigate  the  available 
material  for  his  biographies.  In  the  preface  to  the  second 
section,  he  says  that  he  has  written  the  lives  of  the  poets 
in  the  First  Section  “  on  the  authority  of  wise  and  reliable 
persons  ;  ”  and  for  the  Second  Section  he  has  collected 
material  personally  from  the  poets  concerned  or  from  their 
nearest  relations  and  friends.  As  regards  the  third 
category  it  can  be  assumed  that,  as  most  of  them  were 
his  contemporaries,  the  accounts  were  based  on  personal 
knowledge. 

The  author  has  indicated  invariably  his  sources 
throughout  the  book,  though  at  times  not  quite  explicitly. 
Concerning  the  poets  prior  to  Akbar’s  reign,  he  has  drawn 
his  material  on  9  different  occasions  from  Mir  Mukhtar’s 
book,  Makhzan-i-Akhbar,  which  is  so  little  known  to  us. 
A  few  other  passages  can  be  traced  to  the  Tuhja-i-Sami 
of  Sam  Mirza  and  Nafisu'l-Ma’atliir  of  ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla 
Qazwini.  The  Tadhkira  of  Dawlatshah,  Jawahir-u’l- 
Asrar-i-Adhari,  Baharistan  and  Nafahatu'l-  Uns  of  Jami 
have  also  been  occasionally  utilized. 

The  author  has  made  a  discreet  use  of  the  prefaces 
attached  to  the  Diwans  of  various  poets,  e.g.,  the  prefaces 
to  the  Diwan-i-1’ Iraqi,  Ghurratu'l-Kamal,  Diwan-i-Husayn 
Thana'i  and  Diwan-i-Faydhi.  He  has  culled  several  facts 
about  them  from  the  internal  clues  furnished  in  the  works 
of  the  poets  themselves  or  of  their  contemporaries,  e.g., 
the  accounts  of  Aqdasi,  Mirza  Ghazi,  Sahifi  and  others. 
The  accounts  of  poets  like  Shakibf,  Muhammad  Sfifi, 
ShapGr-i-Razi,  ‘Arif  Igi,  Wasli  Kamil-i-Jahrami  and 
‘Askari-i-Kashani,  were  obtained  in  detail  from  them  by 
the  author  personally. 
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Besides,  the  author  lived  with  Rukna  and  Murshid  for 
more  than  a  year  in  the  service  of  Mahabat  Khan.  It  can 
therefore  be  safely  assumed  that  he  collected  information 
about  them  and  Malik,  Fuznui  and  Awji  and  about  many 
other  poets  of  the  third  section  from  them  personally. 

The  accounts  of  the  following  poets  are  based  on  the 
authority  of  their  relatives,  friends,  pupils  and  servants, 
Wahshi,  ‘  Urff,  Ghiyatha,  Sanjar,  Qiummi,  Furqati, 
Faghfur,  Sufi,  Fasihi,  Dusti-i-Samarqandi  and  Gharru. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  here  that  most  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  author  about  the  dates  of  Jahangir’s  move¬ 
ments  and  that  of  his  nobles  exactly  tally  with  those  given 
in  the  Tuzuk-i-J  ahangiri,  which  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  material  employed  by  the  author  in  gene¬ 
ral. 

Contrary  to  the  favourite  habit  of  the  old  biographers, 
that  of  indulging  in  puns,  conceits,  epigrams,  vagaries  for 
the  sake  of  verbal  ornamentations,  the  author  has  written 
the  biographies  of  the  poets  in  a  remarkably  simple  and 
lucid  style. 

The  author  has  preserved  for  us  thousands  of  verses  of 
Persian  poets.  Apart  from  miscellaneous  verses,  in  the 
Mnykliona  he  has  treasured  for  us  the  entire  text  of  32 
Saqinamati  and  5  Tarji  or  Tarkih-bandx  and  extracts  from 
5  other  Saqi-mtmos.  The  value  of  this  collection  is  en¬ 
hanced  when  we  find  that  the  accounts  of  most  of  the 
contemporaries  of  the  author  art;  not  found  anywhere 
with  such  admirable  accuracy  and  detail  as  in  the  ftlaykha- 
na. 


There  are  certain  poets,  whose  lives  are  not  to  be 
obtained  from  any  work  except  the  Maykhann,  e.g., 
Wasli,  Maliki,  Qazwini,  ‘Askari  Kashi,  Safa’i-i-Tabrizi, 
Harifi-i-Musannif,  Mir  ‘Abdu’llah  Mizlia,  Dhiya’i-i- 
Muwashshihi,  Rami  ;  while  other  poets  of  lesser  merit  are 
also  noticed  in  detail  in  this  work,  e.g.,  Partawi,  Ghiyatha, 
Shapur-i-Razi,  Fuzuni-i-Astrabadi,  Gharuri-i-Kashi, 
Kamil-i-Jahrami,  ‘Awji-i-Kashmiri,  Sharari-i-Hamdani, 
and  Mawzun-ul-Mulk .  (Some  of  these  poets  are  very, 
briefly  noticed  by  Khusligfl). 

The  author  has  thrown  sufficient  light  on  the  poetic 
taste  as  well  as  the  patronage  of  poets  at  the  courts  of  some 
of  the  contemporary  monarchs  in  India  and  Persia  and 
their  nobles.  It  is  clear  from  various  passages  in  the 
Maykhana  that  India  had  a  great  fascination  for  most  of 
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the  Persian  poets.  It  was  a  period  when  the  Persian 
literature  of  India  was  assuming  a  definite  style  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  own. 

The  present  edition  is  based  on  two  MSS.  A,  which 
belongs  to  Prof.  Shafi4,  the  learned  editor  himself.  Several 
portions  of  this  MS.  are  missing.  There  are  here  and  there 
emendations  and  corrections  which  probably,  according 
to  Prof.  Shafi‘,  are  from  the  pen  of  the  author  himself.  The 
date  is  not  given.  R,  which  is  in  the  Rampur  State 
Library  ;  though  it  varies  in  order  and  number  of  biogra¬ 
phies,  and  is  of  a  later  period  than  A,  does  not  materially 
differ  in  text  from  it.  Both  these  MSS.  are  not  very 
remote  in  time  from  the  original  MS.  of  the  author. 

The  learned  editor  has  ably  traced  this  kind  of  litera¬ 
ture  from  the  days  of  the  Jahiliya  and  given  specimens 
from  the  odes  of  Adib  Zayd  and  ‘Abid  bin  Abras,  and 
shown  the  culmination  of  the  Arabic  wine-poetry  during 
the  ‘Abbasids  in  the  personality  of  Abu  Nuwas,  the  prince 
of  Khumriya  poets.  In  Persian,  Minuchihri  is  one  of  the 
earliest  poets  who  wrote  on  this  topic,  but  the  typical 
verse  which  is  styled  Saqi-nama ,  in  Mathnawi  form  and 
Mulaqarib  metre,  began,  as  the  author  of  the  Maykhana 
has  gathered  from  the  Sikandar-nama,  from  Nizami  of 
Ganja.  The  first  systematic  Saqi-nama  was  apparently 
written  by  Khaju-i-Kirmani  (died  in  753  A.H.),  but  it 
was  Hafiz  (died  in  791  A.H.)  who  wrote  a  Saqi-nama  in 
the  form  of  an  independent  composition,  which  was 
followed  by  the  writings  of  a  host  of  later  poets,  the 
accounts  of  which  are  given  in  detail  in  this  work. 
Zuhuri  wrote  a  Saqi-nama  of  4,500  lines. 

There  is  only  one  work  in  Arabic  entitled  the  Qutbu’s- 
Surur-fi-Ausafil-Khumur  by  Abfi  Ishaq  Ibrahim  al- 
Nadim  which  was  written  in  the  fourth  century  A.H.,  and 
which  deals  with  verses  and  anecdotes  connected  with  the 
drinking  of  wine ;  and  in  Persian  the  Maykhana  appears 
to  be  the  first  work  of  its  kind.  Many  other  Saqi-namas 
were  written  after  it. 

In  spite  of  the  meticulous  care  of  the  editor  several 
misprints  have  crept  into  the  book.  So  long  as  the  litho¬ 
graph  system  rules  the  Indian  Press,  textual  accuracy  of 
any  book  thus  printed  cannot  be  guaranteed. 


M.  Nizamudiun. 
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Each  new  publication  of  the  Anjuman  is  a  positive  gain 
to  the  reader  and  comes  to  him  in  a  delightful  form.  This 
is  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  autobiography  of  the 

S°et  Mir  Taqi  Mir  ever  published  in  India.  Moulvi  Abdul 
laque  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  discovery  of  rare 
MSS.  and  his  skilful  arrangements  of  them.  The  book  is 
carefully  and  clearly  printed  and  well  bound 

Mazamin-i-Farhat  {Urdu)  by  Mirza  Farhatulah  Beg 
Hyderabad-Deccan  Rs.  2-6-0 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  examples  of  light 
humour  in  Urdu.  The  author  has  a  masterly  knowledge 
of  the  language  with  a  preference  for  the  Delhi  idiom. 

NOTE  ON  THE  K1TAB  AL-MAGHAZI  OF  MUSA  B.  ‘UQBAH, 

In  his  valuable  article  on  the  books  of  the  biography 
of  the  Prophet,  Professor  Horovitz  mentions  casually  that 
Sprenger  had  been  assured  of  the  existence  of  manuscripts 
of  the  work  in  Syria.  Enquiries  among  scholars  in  Da¬ 
mascus  have  so  far  been  fruitless.  In  the  biographical 
dictionary  of  Ibn  Hajar  entitled  “  ad-Durar  al-Kaminah,” 
dealing  with  the  lives  of  learned  men  of  the  eighth  century 
of  the  Ilijrah,  frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  work,  and 
several  traditionists  made  the  book  a  subject  of  their 
teaching  and  granted  licences  for  its  propagation. 
Judging  from  the  fragment  edited  by  Professor  Sachau, 
one  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  only 
fragments  were  in  existence.  •  That  this  was  not  so  is 
evident  from  distinct  mention  of  the  whole  work  on  several 
occasions.  Among  many  examples  I  may  mention  that 
in  the  biography  of  ‘Isa  b.  ‘Abd  al-Karam  b.  ‘Asakir 
(born  675,  died  741)  it  is  clearly  stated  that  “  he  received 
the  Maghazi  of  Musa  b.  ‘Uqbah  complete  from  Ibn  Abi’l 
Yusr.  As  Ibn  Abi’l  Yusr  taught  in  Halab  (Aleppo 
as  well,  we  should  look  in  that  quarter  for  the  probable 
recovery  of  a  complete  copy,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
readers  in  that  part  of  Syria  will  make  enquiries  with 
a  view  to  recovering  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
truthful  biography  of  the  Prophet). 

F.  Krenkow. 

*Zikr-i-Mir :  (Persian)  by  Moulvi  Abdul  Haque,  b.a.,  Secretary  Anju- 
man-i-Tarraqi-i-Urdu,  Aurangabad,  Deccan.  Price  Rs.  2, 
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Some  Opinions. 

“  Leads  us  to  ho|>e  that  it  will  rank  among  the  most  prominent  publications 
Appearing  in  lndia.”JOURNAL  OF  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY ,  LONDON . 

41  lt‘ is  a  Review  that  helps  a  Western  reader  to  get  into  the  heart  of  this 
religion,  and  well  deserves  its  position  as  the  Ne'\  Hyderabad  Quarterly.  It  is 
well  printed  and  full  of  good  work.” 

LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW ,  LONDON. 

*'  ”  Many  interesting  and  informative  contributions  which  combine  to  make  a 

journal  of  high  literary  standard  and  ads  a  need  knowledge  relating  to  all  forms  of 
Islamic  Culture.” 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  AM)  SCHOOL  WORLD ,  LONDON. 

”  The  journal  is  sure  to  breathe  a  new  life  into  the  lethargic  Muslims.” 

ISLAMIC  REVIEW ,  ENGLAND. 

“  It  is  a  unique  production  of  its  kind.”  TIMES  OF  MESOPOTAMIA. 

“  A  periodical  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language  has  long  been  a  great  want. 
Islamic  Culture  will  be  a  most  important  addition  to  Indian  periodical  literature.” 

THE  INDIAN  DAILY  MAIL . 

”  The  journal  is  of  a  really  high  standard . the  get-up  is  good,  and  the 

matter  is  excellent.  Hyderabad  may  well  be  proud  of  this  production.” 

THE  INDIAN  NATIONAL  HERALD . 

“  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  journal  will  be  occupying  an  honourable  place 
in  the  list  of  periodicals  which  save  humanity  from  stagnation.  Not  merely  Muslims 
but  every  one  interested  in  human  progress  will  lind  much  food  for  study  and 
thought.”  TIIE  BOMBAY  CHRONICLE. 

“  This  journal  will  do  a  great  deal  in  bringing  Islam  into  line  with  modern 
thought.  It  is  tastefully  got  up.”  THE  HINDU. 

“  The  Review  should  lie  on  the  table  of  all  those  who  make  a  study  of  Eastern 
learning  and  art.  The  new  Quarterly  Review  issued  from  Hyderabad  fills  a  long-felt 
want  for  a  magazine  in  India  of  this  nature.”  YOUNG  MUSLIM. 

“  In  general  get-up  and  style  the  magazine  is  on  a  par  with  its  British  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  the  choice  of  subjects  and  tlie  co-operation  of  brilliant  Muslim  and 
non  Muslim  contributors,  makes  it  the  most  interesting  periodical  published  in  India.” 

THE  MUSLIM  OUTLOOK. 

”  Islamic  Culture  is  in  every  way  up  to  date  and  can  be  compared  with  the  first 
class  magazines  published  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  The  magazine  is 
unique  of  its  kind.”  THE  MUSLIM  CHRONICLE . 

“  Is  excellently  got  up  and  well  printed  on  high  class  paper.  The  organ  presents 
the  cultural  and  the  enlightened  side  of  Islam  and  as  such  it  should  be  welcomed 
not  only  by  Muslims  but  also  by  men  of  other  religions,  who  wish  to  see  a  united 
India  by  allowing  followers  of  each  religion  to  study  the  best  of  other  religions.” 

THE  INDIAN  DAILY  TELEGRAPH . 

“  There  is  great  need  for  such  journals  in  order  to  dispel  ignorance  and  misunder¬ 
standing  and  uphold  the  real  significance  and  truth  of  every  religion  and  culture. 
The  Magazine  is  very  well  printed  on  good  paj>er.”  THE  RANGOON  MAIL, 

“  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  production  is  that  it  is  well  printed  and  carefully 
“  read.”  THE  PIONEER. 

“  The  articles  published  are  of  varied  interest  of  literary  merit,  evincing  the 
sound  learning  and  wide  scholarship  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed  them.” 

MADRAS  DAILY  EXPRESS . 
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*  Islamic  (  ulture  ”  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  some  of  the  best  writers 
on  Islam.  Its  outlook  is  broad  and  the  range  of  its  studies  wide.  The  printing  and 
get-up  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  we  commend  the  journal  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  Islam— its  History,  Culture  and  Civilization.”  MUSLIM  REVIEW. 

Represents  the  best  Islamic  thought  of  the  day.  To  the  Muslims  it  will 
certainly  be  invaluable  and  even  to  the  non-Muslims  it  may  be  useful  in  removing 
certain  misconceptions  about  Islam.” 

UNITED  INDIA  AND  INDIAN  STATES. 

“Its  printing,  paper  and  get-up  is  excellent  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” 

TIIE  ALIGARH  MAIL. 

44 1  must  say  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  comprehensive  Review.  It  is  a  great 
undertaking  in  furthering  Islamic  literature  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  render 
a  unique  serviec  to  Islam  and  to  all  its  ideals.”  HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  AGA  KHAN. 

44  You  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  high  standard  which  ‘  Islamic 
Culture’  has  attained.”  PROF.  R.  A.  NICHOLSON. 

44 1  read  ‘  Islamic  Culture  ’  with  great  interest.”  SIR  THEODORE  MOR1SON. 

44  Some  of  the  articles  are  very  interesting.  ”  SIR  JOHN  MARSHALL. 

44  I  have  a  great  interest  in  many  of  the  subjects  with  which  your  Review 
deals.11  SIR  J.  P .  THOMPSON . 

44 1  find  the  purpose  of  the  Review  most  interesting.” 

PROF.  DR.  JOHN .  PEDERSEN ,  COPENHAGEN. 

44  May  I  express  my  high  appreciation  of  your  journal  and  of  the  good  work  I 
am  sure  it  is  doing.”  CAPT.  C.  G.  OXLEY  BRENNAN , 

BRITISH  EMBASSY  IN  J,1PANy  TOKYO. 

44  ....  Your  interesting  and  attractive  review  ‘  Islamic  Culture.” 

SIR  T.  W.  ARNOLD . 

44 1  congratulate  you  for  the  great  success  won  by  the  *  Islamic  Culture  ’  which 
represents  the  noblest  effort  to  serve  Islam  not  only  in  India  but  all  over  the  World.” 

H.  E.  ESSAD  FOUAD  BEY. 

44  Wish  you  all  success  in  the  enterprise.” 

RT.  HON'BLE  SYED  AMEER  ALI. 

44 1  am  sure  this  Review  in  your  hand  will  give  Hyderabad  a  fresh  prestige  in 
the  intellectual  world  of  Asia  and  Europe.”  SIR  MD.  IQBAL. 

44 1  hope  your  venture  will  be  successful.”  PROF.  D.  S.  MARGOLIOUTII . 

44  Hearty  congratulations  for  the  beautiful  edition,  general  get-up  and  high 
standing.”  DR.  FELIX  VALYl. 

44  This  magazine  is  devoting  itself  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Mohammadan 
World.”  CAROLUS  VERHULST ,  HOLLAND. 

4  . has  interested  me  at  the  highest  degree!  It  is  an  enterprise  which 

does  much  honour  to  Indian  Scholars.” 

PROF.  DR.  G.  LEVI  DELLA  VIDA ,  ROME. 
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THE  ISLAMIC  WORLD 

AND 

WHAT  IT  STANDS  FOR 

THE  ISLAMIC  WORLD  is  an  illustrated  Monthly,  devoted  to 
the  propagation  and  defence  of  Islam  against  its  hostile  critics  in 
general ;  and  against  the  attacks  of  the  Christian  Journal  the 
“  MOSLEM  WORLD  ”  of  Dr.  Zwemer  in  particular.  THE  ISLAMIC 
WORLD  stands 

(a)  For  preaching  and  disseminating  Islamic  principles  among 

Christians  and  Hindus. 

(b)  For  combating  the  activities  of  Christian  missionaries. 

against  Islam. 

(c)  For  studying  the  progress  of  Islamic  thought,  literature,  art 

and  civilization  in  the  world. 

In  England  Dr.  Khalid  Sheldrake  is  our  representative,  who 
distributes  copies  of  the* ‘  Islamic  World  ”  gratis.  The  Editor,  Maulvi 
Mustafa  Khan.  B.  A.,  (M.R.A.S.),  has  worked  in  England  for  two 
years  as  a  Muslim  missionary  with  great  success.  Dr.  Khalid  often 
contributes  to  its  pages.  In  other  parts  of  t lie  world  also,  such  as 
Africa,  Trinidad,  Bengal  and  Burma,  wc  have  got  representatives 
w  ho  work  for  Islam. 

It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  Muslim  to  subscribe  to  the 
Islamic  World  and  thus  help  the  cause  for  which  it  stands. 

Annual  Subscription  in  India  ....  Rs.7-6-0 

Foreign  12  Shillings  ;  Post  free. 

Apply  to — 
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The  National  Muslim  University 
Book-Depot,  Delhi. 

STUDIES  IN  PERSIAN  LITERATURE : 

An  account  of  the  birth  of  Mohammadan  Persia  and  the  Persian 
Language,  and  the  rise  of  the  Ghazna  with  a  digression  on  critics  and 
the  Persian  language  and  a  criticism  of  the  poetry  of  Firdawsi,  Manu- 
chiri,  andUnsuri.  By  Syed  Hadi  Hasan,  b.a.,  b.sc.,  (Cantab.).  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Persian,  Muslim  University,  Aligarh.  Rs.  5. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  ISLAM  : 

New  and  revised  edition.  A  History  of  the  evolution  and  ideals 
of  Islam.  Two  new  chapters  have  been  aclded  to  this  Edition,  on  the 
Apostolical  Succession  and  on  Mysticism,  as  well  as  considerable  new 
matter  in  the  Introduction  and  in  the  chapter  on  ‘  The  Rationalistic 
and  Philosophical  Spirit  of  Islam.’  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Syed  Amir  Ali, 
P.C.,  LL.D.,  C.I.E.  Rs.  25. 
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regarding  the  state  of  affairs  in  Persia. 


President. 

Sir  HORMUSJI  C.  ADENVALA,  A'L,  m.v.o.,  o.b.e.. 

Vice-Presidents. 

G.  K.  NARIMAN,  Esq., 

J.  J.  VIMADALAL,  Esq.,  m.a.,  ll.b. 

D.  J.  IRANI,  Esq.,  b.a.,  ll.il,  J* Solicitors . 

F.  K.  DADACHANJI,  Esq.,  ila.,  ll.b.  J 

Patrons. 

Sir  HORMUSJI  C.  ADENVALA,  Kt.  m.v.o.,  o.b.e. 

Mrs.  DHUNAMI  F.  ARJANl. 

PESHOTANJI  D.  MARKER,  Esq. 

S.  R.  BOMONJI,  Esq. 

PIROJSIIAW  R  VAK1IAUIA,  Esq. 

RUTTOMJI  F.  GINVALA,  Esq. 

Honorary  Patrons. 

II.  H.  Sir  S.  M.  S.  AGA  KHAN,  g.c.i.e.,  g.c.s.i.,  g.c.v.o.,  k.c.i.e.,  etc., 
MALEK-UT-TUJJAR,  M.  J.  SHUSHTARY. 

Secretary. 

KAIKHOSRO  A.  FITTER,  Esq. 

Honorary  Treasurer. 

FEROZE  S.  GUZDER,  Esq. 

Honorary  Auditor. 

Capt.  SOHRAB  R.  BAMJI. 

Office  :  48,  Nanabhoy  Lane ,  Hornby  Road , 
BOMBAY. 


V 


Read 

THE  CENTURY  REVIEW. 

(Founded  in  1915  by  Dr.  H.  W.  B.  Moreno,  Ph,  D., 
D.Litt.)  the  most  up-to  date  weekly  for  Anglo-Indian  and 
other  current  activities.  Over  2,000  people  read  the  paper 
in  Great  Britain  India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Europe,  America, 
Germany  and  the  Colonies.  Besides  it  goes  to  all  the 
Railway  Institutes  and  Y.  M.  C.  A/s  in  India.  If  you  are 
an  advertiser  put  your  advertisement  in  this  paper  and 
you  will  benefit  by  the  result. 

Sample  copy  to  be  had  on  application. 

Annual  Subscription,  Indian  Hs.  3/- 
Annual  Subscription,  Foreign  6  sh. 

The  year  begins  witli  the  date  of  payment  of  Subscription. 


Apply  to :  — 

The  MANAGER, 

The  Century  Review, 

2,  Wellesley  Square. 

CALCUTTA. 


To  Let 


